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CHAPTER    I. 

The  Turkish  Empike  :    Its  General  Cuauacteristics. 

^E  are  now  passing  from  Asia,  and  can  citlier  step  into  Africa,  or  by  cross- 
ing the  narrow  Dardanelles  enter  Europe.  But  in  either  case  we  slioidd  be 
in  the  country  of  an  Asiatic  people.  In  short,  we  cannot  better  begin  our 
last  volume  then  by  a  sketch  of  the  remarkable  empire  which,  arising  in 
Asia,  in  time  spread  into  Africa,  and  for  three  centuries  at  least  has  transferred 
its  centre  of  gravity  to  Europe,  there  to  attain  groat  magniticence,  onlj-  to 
decline  and  grow  decrepit,  until  its  boundaries  are  getting  so  rapidly  circumscribed  tliat 
its  most  important  territories  promise  before  long  to  be  again  in  Asia.  For  some  time 
past  we  have  been  traversing  a  region  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  kingdoms.  In  the 
midst  of  lonely  deserts,  where  the  tent  of  the  nomad  is  almost  the  only  sign  of  life, 
we  come  upon  the  sculptured  stones  of  palaces,  and  the  inscribed  tablets  wliirh 
boast  of  the  exploits  of  conquerors.  The  very  names  of  the  empires  and  monarchs 
who  have  made  Central  Asia  the  arena  for  their  ruthless  rule  wnuld  till  pages  with 
words,  which  could  scarcely  be  intelligible  to  readers  whose  lives  have  not  been 
spent  among  Asiatic  manuscripts  or  cuneiform  inscriptions.  We  are  again  stumbling 
among  the  ruins  which  ambition  has  for  centuries  wrought.  All  Turkey  in  Asia  is 
covered  with  memorials  of  the  past.  Babylon — "  that  great  city  " — Nineveh,  Asia  Minor, 
Palestine — all  are  comprehended  under  this  portion  of  the  Sultan's  dominions.  Africa  is 
not  less  interesting,  for  here  is  Egypt,  the  home  of  so  many  associations,  and  Aralna, 
that  arid  land  in  which  sprang  into  life,  and  was  nurtured,  the  faitli  which  prove<l 
such  an  aid  to  the  conquerors  who  adopted  it.  Finally  the  ruined  nationalities  on 
which  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  is  founded  are  numerous,  and  of  a  be\\'ilder- 
ing  ethnological  complexity.  They  have  been  crushed,  and  they  have  risen  again,  only 
to  be  seemingly  effaced  once  more,  until,  as  the  bonds  which  bind  tiie  Caliphate  together 
get  loosened,  they  spring  up  afresh,  aided  by  force  without  and  fraud  within,  until  the 
"  Eastern  Question "  becomes  one  at  the  mention  of  which  diplomatists  become  pale,  and 
the  readers  of  newspapers  grow  a-wearicd. 
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The  names  Ottomans,  Othomans,  Osmanli,  or  Osmanlii,  by  which  the  Turks  are 
known,  are  derived  from  Othoman,  or  Osman  I.,  the  actual  founder  of  the  empire.  Up 
to  the  thirteenth  century  the  term  Toork  was  applied  to  a  great  series  of  tribes 
stretchino-  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  but  which  had  never  yet  got  welded  into 
one  power.  Olhman  was  the  son  of  the  chief  of  one  of  these  tribes — the  Ogiizes — 
who  inhabited  the  Steppes  east  of  the  Caspian.  The  lad  was  seemingly  not  born  under  a 
fortunate  star,  for  at  a  few  years  earlier  the  Mongol  invasion  which  was  setting  in  from 
the  north-east  had  swept  the  Ogiizes  before  it,  and  scattered  them  among  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia.  But  a  handful  of  them  having  aided  the  Seljuk  Sultan 
of  Kouieh  ag-ainst  his  Khaurezmian  and  Mongol  enemies,  they  received  a  grant  of  land 
in  Phrvgia.  Othoman,  by  taking  advantage  of  every  chance,  and  being  utterly  un- 
scrupulous as  to  friend  or  foe,  died  after  having  advanced  the  little  lordship  which  he 
had  inherited  to  the  great  kingdom  of  Phrygia,  Bithynia  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts— to,  indeetl,  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor — and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  His  successors  followed  up  his  advantages,  and  soon  gained  a  footing  in 
Europe  by  the  capture  of  Gallipoli,  Koiridicastron,  and  other  fortresses  on  that  coast.  The 
tottering  Greek  Empire  thus  early  (13;i6 — l^iol*)  was  beginning  to  feel  the  blows  which 
were  soon  to  tumble  it  over.  But  the  polished  and  effeminate  race,  whose  capital  was  Con- 
stantinojile,  affected  to  despise  the  barbarians.  Gallipoli,  they  pretended  not  to  consider  of 
any  account.  "  It  was  only  a  hogsty,  and  a  pottle  of  wine  " — the  allusion  being  to  the 
magazines  and  cellars  built  here  by  Justinian.  However,  as  the  historian  Knolles  very 
shrewdly  remarks,  "  l)y  taking  such  hogssties  and  pottles  of  wine  the  Turks  had  gone  so 
far  into  Thracia  that  Amurath  a  few  years  later  had  placed  his  royal  seat  at  Adrianople.'* 
The  next  step  was  to  train  the  Janizaries,  Spathis,  and  Zauis,  warlike  legionaries, 
who  in  time  became  more  terrible  to  their  nominal  master  than  to  his  enemies,  and 
compelled  those  strong  measures  which  history  records.  But  meantime  they  aided  the 
Turkish  Sultans  in  subduing  the  vai'ious  tributary  kingdoms,  \mtil  their  camps  extended 
so  far  as  to  confine  the  Byzantine  Empire  to  the  limits  of  Constantinojile,  and  some  of 
the  near-lying  districts  of  Thrace  and  Bulgaria.  With  varying  successes — but  ever  de- 
cidedly onward — the  Turks  continued  their  wars  in  Europe,  until  in  Uoo  Mohammed  II. 
stormed  Constantinople  and  destroyed  the  last  trace  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  from 
that  day  to  this  lias  continued  the  capital  of  the  Turks.  Bajazet  II.  extended  the  Turkish 
]']mpire  to  it«  furtherest  limits  in  Eurojic  and  Asia,  and  also  for  a  time  brought  under  the 
rule  of  his  sceptre  districts  wliidi  ]in\o  long  since  j'assed  away  from  his  successors. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Tiu-ks  were  as  powerful  on  water 
as  on  land.  Their  fleet  commanded  the  Mediterranean  in  such  force,  that  without  tlio 
"Grand  Signer's"  permission  no  foreign  vessel  could  navigate  that  inland  sea.  Solim  II. 
was  the  first  of  liis  dynasty  who  came  in  contact  with  an  obscure  northern  peojilc 
called  the  Russians,  who  up  to  that  date  had  been  unknown  in  Southern  Europe.  His 
successors  have,  however,  had  several  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  embarrassing 
acquaintance  which  Selirn  made  with  them  during  his  futile  attempt  to  cut  a  ship 
canal  between  the  Don  and  (he  ^'olga,  and  lapiun;  Asdaklian  as  a  part  of  tlie  ]iro- 
gramme.       Amurath    III.   ilictatod    to   the   Poles   wliom   they  should  elect  a  king,   conclucled 
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nil  ;illi:inci,'  with  llic  Eiic;lisli  ii^ainst  Pliilij)  oi'  Spain,  Iimnlilcil  I'rrsia,  and  tliou"h  he 
was  al'tuiAvarils  eompoUed  to  retreat  in  liiiiiiihation  from  Hungary  and  'I'ransylvania,  for 
a  time  carried  his  victorious  armies  ahiiost  to  the  very  yales  of  ^  icnna.  Under 
Moliauimed  III.  tlie  weakness  ol'  the  Central  Administration  was  l)eeomin<'-  evident. 
Trihiitarics  were  rel)elHni,>-,  and  enemies  were  encroaching'  on  tlie  conijiiered  country  at 
a  disfanco  from  the  seat  of  government.  Under  Iiis  successors,  tliough  occasionally  the 
Turks  have  increased  their  con([uests,  it  canuot  in  general  terms  be  denied  that  the 
progress  of  the  empire  has  been  downward.  Its  old  enemi(^s  have  practically  ceased 
from  troubling  it,  but  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  have 
been  rapidly  pared  by  the  Czar,  until  latterly  whole  jirovinees  have  been  lo])ped  off,  and 
subject  princes  have  secured  their  independence  either  wholly  or  partially.  The  Crimean 
war  partially  recouped  the  country  for  the  losses  it  had  sustained  in  former  campaigns  with 
the  Russians.  It  also  brought  Turkey  fully  into  the  comity  of  European  nations,  but 
it  involved  her  in  expenses  which,  under  her  corrupt  mode  of  administration,  she  was 
unable  to  bear.  In  the  end  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  coupled  with  iuc<irrigibl(;  misgovernment, 
iilicnaled  I'roni  her  the  regard  of  her  old  allies,  so  that  a  petty  rebellion  which  began  in 
Herzegovina  ended  by  1877  in  a  gigantic  war  with  Russia,  in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
volted Montenegrins,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and  Roumanians,  which  the  Sultan  had  to  light 
•unaided  by  assistance  outside  the  em]iire.  The  result  of  the  war  was  that  Servia,  Jlonte- 
negro,  and  Roumania  received  their  independence,  with  some  increase  of  territorv,  that 
Greece  was  also  promised  an  addition  to  her  bounds,  that  Bulgaria  was  established  as  a 
tributary  principality,  and  Roumelia  as  a  partially  autonomous  state,  the  Sultan's  dominions 
in  Europe  being  as  limited  as  were  those  of  the  last  Byzantine  Emperor  just  before 
the  Turks  took  Constantinople.  Finally,  in  Asia  the  Russians  received,  in  adilitiou  to 
a  large  war  indemnity,  considerable  additions  to  their  huge  empire  at  the  cost  of  the 
defeated  Turks,  while  the  English  had  eeded  to  them  in  trust  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  Protectorate  of  Asia  Minor,  under  certain  conditions  which  were  jirivately 
entered  into  between  the  Queen  and  the  Sultan  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Berlin 
Congress,  which  settled  the  final  terms  of  peace  between  the  late  combatants.  Whether 
the  decadence  will  continue  is  a  question  into  which  it  is  no  part  of  our  province  to 
enter,  and  which,  moreover,  space  will  not  admit  of  discussing;  these  few  paragraphs  on 
the  history  of  the  empire  which  we  have  given  being  intended  solely  to  enable  the  reader 
to  nnderstand,  somewhat  more  clearly  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  the  description  of 
its  component  parts   to  which  subsequent  pages  will  be  devoted. 

DiVISrOXS    AND    GoVERXMKN'T. 

In  spite  of  all  its  pruning,  the  Sultan  rules  a  vast  empire  which  might  in  time 
become  even  more  powerful  than  it  was  in  its  best  days  when  it  was  smaller.  In 
Europe  he  has  an  immense  country  of  80,000  square  miles,  though  before  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  the  extent  and  population  of  the  Sultan's  possessions  were  more  than  double 
what  they  are  now.  These— including  in  addition  to  the  mainland,  Crete,  Thasos,  Im- 
bros,     Lemnos,     Samothrace,     and     the      tributary     principality     of     Samos  —  contain     a 
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population  of  at  least  8,4.'J'J,00(i,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Christians,  little  more  than 
•S.OOO.OOU  beiiiy  Moslems,  and  less  than  80,U00  Jews.  In  Asia  there  may  he  a 
population  of  17,5UU,UOO  recognising--  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  ami  in  Africa,  including 
the  vilayet  of  Tripoli,  Egypt,  and  Tunis,  20,500,000,  giving  1.7,()()(),0()0  of  subjects  to 
the  Sultan,  though  in  some  estimates  the  number  is  made  much  smaller.  Indeed,  with 
a  few  ex('eptions,  nothing  except  rough  guesses  can  be  obtained  on  which  to  found  au 
accurate  return  of  the  population  of  the  Ottoman   Empire. 


VIEW    Ol-'    SKli^VULIU    POINT,    L'UNST.VNTIXnl'M-:. 


The  Government  of  Turkey  is  still  a  pure  despotism.  An  attempt  was  made  just 
before  the  war  of  1S75-8  to  so  far  yield  to  the  pressure  of  European  opinion  as  to  summon 
a  Parliament.  This  Assembly  showed  some  spirit,  though  the  majority  of  the  members 
were  mere  nominees  of  the  Government,  and  did  its  will.  The  others  protested  in  vain, 
though  whether  the  experiment  would  have  worked  well  in  a  country  where  the  people 
cannot  well  grasp  the  theory  of  such  an  institution  is  very  doubtful.  At  all  events,  the 
war  put  an  end  to  it,  and  the  Sultan  and  the  Pashas  continued  to  be  the  sole  fountains 
of  rule.  The  Sheik-ul-Islam,  the  chief  of  the  Ulemas,  or  theological  jurists,  whose  legal 
text-book   is    the    Koran,    however,    claims    some    control    over    the    Sultan,    and    frequently 
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exercises  it  to  the  extent  of  vetoing  his  decrees.  The  Caljinet,  or  Divan,  consists  of 
the  Grand  Vizier,  or  a  Prime  Minister,  who  is  usually  known  Ly  that  uame,  and  a 
numher  of  other  heads  of  departments  who  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  so  forth,  tlie  whole  Ijeiug  an  Eastern  assemblage  of  advisers  tinctured  with  Western 
ideas,  and  glossed  over  with  a  thin  veneer  of  European  iwlish.  The  "  Walis "  are 
Governors  of  Provinces,  or  Vlltij/ets,  and  each  vilayet  is,  in  its  turn,  divided  into  a 
number  of  Siinjaks  presided  over  by  Mutessarifs.  These  in  their  turn  are  further  sub- 
ilivided  into  Kii:ax,  ruled  by  Kaiinakams,  and  the  Kazas  again  comprise  each  a  number  of 
Na/iijc/is,  or  smaller  "  parishes,"  consisting  of  villages  and  hamlets.  Extortion  is  the  rule 
in  most  out-of-the-way  2'laces,  but  of  late  years  the  power  of  the  provincial  governors 
lias  been  materially  curbed,  and  the  people  are,  as  a  rule,  where  of  the  prevailing 
failli,  reasonably  comfortable.  Even  tlie  Christians  (except  in  very  exceptional  cases, 
which  have  within  late  years  become  painfully  familiar  to  the  world)  are  no  longer 
treated  with  habitual  cruelty.  A  Mohammedan  can  change  his  religion  as  he  pleases, 
without  rendering  himself  liable  to  capital  punishment.  Education  is  still  at  a  low 
ebb  in  the  country,  though  for  more  than  thirty  years  schools  of  a  kind  have  been 
established,  and  young  "  effendis,"  or  gentlemen,  frequently  go  to  Paris  to  complete 
their  education.  In  that  city  they  ludiappily  often  imbibe  more  than  book  knowledge, 
and  altogether  the  Western  gloss  sits  badly  on  the  Eastern  skin.  Colleges  for  teaching 
medicine,  the  military  art,  agriculture,  &c.,  have  been  established  in  the  countiy  itself,  and 
Jiewspajjers  in  Turkish,  Greek,  French,  Arabic,  and  even  English,  are  jirinted  and  lead 
a  life  as  precarious  as  such  novelties  must  expect,  if  they  indulge  in  free  comments  on 
men  and  things.  As  a  rule,  however,  Moslems  learn  little  which  is  of  any  use  to 
them  in  after  life.  The  Harem  system  acts  viciously  on  them,  for  the  child,  at  a  time 
when  he  ought  to  be  laying  the  principles  of  sound  training,  only  absorbs  impure 
ideas,  and  takes  the  fa-st  steps  towards  those  habits  which  have  made  the  Turks  the 
scoff  of  a  more  cleanly  living  world.  Turkish  mothers  have  not  the  slightest  control 
over  their  children,  who  really  "  hang  as  they  grow,"  and  pick  up  education  in  the 
manner  most  agreeable  to  them.  The  children  of  the  wealthy  sometimes  have  tutors,  but 
the  offs2)ring  of  the  pooi-er  classes  attend  such  schools  as  are  within  their  reach,  and  when 
not  paddling  in  the  gutter,  making  mud  pies  or  playing  with  walnuts,  are  in  the 
more  retired  streets  amusing  themselves  by  annoying  Christian  passers-by,  by  shouting 
"Giaour  gejjck  " — "Infidel  dog" — and  throwing  stones  after  them.  They  have  no  in- 
structive books,  and  few  toys.  Gymnastics  and  healthy  games  are  unknown;  cold  baths  are 
equally  foreign  to  the  Turkish  child's  experience;  he  is  not  "taken  for  walks"  and  goes 
to  bed  when  it  pleases  him.  In  sight  of  their  father  and  his  guests  the  children  are 
taught  (ii  ]iul  on  fiie  demure  lonk  of  old  men  and  women,  and  to  make  salaams  the 
most  solemn.  The  nidnient  the  door  is  closed  on  them  they  have  no  restraint  placed 
•on  them;  they  use  the  most  lircnlious  language,  and  are  indulged  in  their  wicked 
j)roj)ensities  by  the  parasites,  slaves,  and  dejiendants  hanging  about  the  house.  "  On 
rising,"  writes  the  'Consul's  wife,'  from  wliose  book  these  facts  have  been  derived,  "no 
systematic  attention  is  ]iaid  cilln'r  to  their  food,  ablulions,  or  dressing.  A  wash  is 
given  (o  their  f;ic<'s  and  luinds,   but  (heir  brads  are  not  regularly  or  daily  combed.       Their 
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dress,  much  ncglectwl,  is  l«iw.'y  ^^^'^  slovenly  at,  ;ill  times;  Ijut  it  lieeomes  a  ridi- 
culous caricature  when  coiiieil  frinii  tlie  Euroj)eau  fashion.  Shoes  and  stxjckiiif^s  are  not 
much  used  in  tiie  liousc,  hut  when  worn,  the  former  are  unfastened  and  tlie  latter  kept 
up  hy  rags,  hanging-  down  their  legs.  A  gedjiik  (night-dress)  of  jiriiited  calico,  an  inlaii 
(dressing-gown),  ayakkah  (trousers),  and  a  liharde  (rjuilted  jacket)  \\(ii-ii  in  the  iiouse, 
do  duty  hoth  hy  niglit  and  day.  Ciiiidren  are'  allowx>d  to  hreakfast  on  anything  found 
in  the  larder,  or  huy  from  the  hawkers  of  cakes  in  the  street.'''  The  conversation 
which  is  carried  on  hcfore  young  people  is  such  as  would  never  he  permitted  in  any- 
thing like  decent  society,  and  the  constant  society  of  tlie  "dadi,"  or  slave,  ajipointed 
t-o  attend  on  a  child  of  wealthy  parents,  is  not  calculated  to  improve  what  home  life 
has  corrupted. 

The  great  obstacle  to  education  in  Turkey  is  the  dillieully  whieh  orthodox 
Mohammedans  feel  in  separating  education  from  "  the  fetters  of  religion."  J']ven  the 
scei)tical  Moliannnedans — who  really  profess  little  belief  in  their  supposed  faith — dare  not 
openly  repudiate  these  retrograde  notions  of  the  intimate  connection  between  education, 
law,  and  the  Koran.  The  ^Fahalle  Mektebs,  or  primary  schools,  and  the  Medresses,  or 
mosque  Colleges,  were  long  in  Turkey,  as  in  all  ^Moslem  countries,  tlio  only  niedi'i 
through  whieh  all  classes  of  society  obtained  the  rudiments  of  education.  Into  these  schools 
the  young  Turk  was  introduced  at  an  early  age.  All  he  learnt  from  the  Ifodja,  pijie  in 
one  hand  and  cane  in  the  other,  was  to  repeat  by  rote  lessons  from  the  Koran,  spiced 
here  and  there  with  comments  which  consisted  of  inculcations  of  all  that  was  narrov.est 
and  most  intolerant  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet.  Preparatory  schools  have  of  late 
years  been  founded  for  the  instruction  of  children  on  leaving  the  .Mektebs,  in  which 
something  like  a  civilised  education  is  given  the  pupils.  After  these  are  some 
advanced  schools,  where  instruction  fitted  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  public 
service  or  the  learned  professions  is  imparted.  The  Greeks  and  other  non-Mohanunedan 
nationalities  in  Turkey  are  better  educated.  But  like  every  other  institution  within  the 
dominion  of  the  Sultan,  establishments  for  training  youth  are  mismanaged.  The 
regulations  sound  well  enough  to  read,  and  it  is  only  when  the  practice  is  examined 
into  that  the  delicency  becomes  apparent. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Turkish  Empire  cannot  be  stated  with  anything  like  accuracy. 
The  real  revenue  never  reaches  the  treasury,  as  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  so  many 
underlings,  all  of  whom  have  an  interest  in  pilfering  it,  that  they  take  care  not  to  i)ub- 
lish  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditure.  After  the  Crimean  v,ar  the  Turk  learned  the 
art  of  borrowing.  This  cheerful  amusement  went  on  bravely  enough  until  no  more  money 
could  be  got.  Then  the  interest  was  not  forthcoming,  and  ever  since  1877  the. country 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  an  actual  condition  of  uncertificated  bankruptcy.  Koughly 
given,  the  revenue,  in  round  ligures,  is  stated  to  be  about  .€10,000,000,  and  the 
expenditure  £:J3,000,00tl.  Eut  this  by  no  means  expresses  the  actual  condition  of 
matters,    for    good    authorities    have    calculated    that    for    several    years    past    the    actual 
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revenue  has  fallen  short  of  the  expenditure  bj'  from  ten  to  thirty-six  millions  annually. 
It  is  known  that  the  Government  have  been  driven  to  great  straits  to  meet  their 
most  ordinary  wants.  The  palace  expenses  have  been  difficult  to  find,  and  even  the 
rations  of  the  soldiers  have  had  to  be  reduced,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  army 
contractors  to  supply  more  beef  without  being  paid  for  what  they  had  already 
delivered.  Indeed,  since  so  many  tax-paying  provinces  have  been  dismembered  from 
the  empire  as  the  result  of  the  late  war  of  1S75-S,  the  revenue  is  believed  not  to 
exceed  £10,000,000,  while  the  nominal  debts  of  the  country  contracted  in  the  twenty 
years  prior  to  1874  are  said  to  amount  to  nearly  £185,000,000,  and  the  internal 
and  floating  debt  has  been  estimated  at  over  £75,000,000.  To  raise  funds  caimes,  or 
paper  assiguats,  have  been  issued,  and  it  is  calculated  that  some  £90,000,000  of  this 
almost  worthless  stuff  is  in  circulation.  Until  the  entire  system  of  Turkish  adminis- 
tration is  changed,  the  country  can  never  obtain  a  healthy  life.  The  taxes  must  be 
collected  differently  from  what  they  have  been,  otherwise  bribery  and  peculation  will 
continue,  just  as  they  did  in  India  until  Lord  Cornwallis  put  the  civil  service  of  that 
country  on  a  proper  footing.  Whether  this  is  ever  possible  in  Turkey,  with  a  Sultan 
and  an  administration  who  care  little  about  any  reforms  out  of  which  they  cannot 
make  something,  is  doubtful,  while  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  pashas,  either 
of  the  old  school  or  the  new,  who  are  scattered  over  the  most  distant  portions  of  the 
empire,  would  ever  carry  into  force  a  system  by  which  they  would  be  the  losers,  and 
only  the  people  with  whom  they  have  no  sympathy  and  care  little  to  conciliate  would  be 
the  gainers.  The  Sultan's  establishment  is  only  a  type  on  a  large  scale  of  many 
others  on  a  small  one.  In  spite  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  the  old  extravagance 
is  still  kept  up,  and  the  great  treasures  which  the  palace  contains  ar'e  never  drawn  upon 
to  help  the  deficit  in  the  public  chest.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Imperial  civil  list 
amounts  to  nearly  £2,000,000;  but  this  does  not  include  the  revenue  from  crown  lands,  and 
the  endless  presents  which  the  Sultan  receives  from  every  high  functionary  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  from  private  individuals  who  desire  to  obtain  his  good  graces.  Yet  this  large  income 
is  reported  to  be  insufficient  to  defray  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  seraglio,  or  "  palace 
establishmeat,"  which  consists  of  more  than  twenty  sj)lendid  buildings  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bos2)liorus  (pp.  5,  9).  To  minister  to  it  there  are  about  5,500  servants  of  both  sexes, 
•300  of  whom  arc  in  the  kitchen  and  100  in  the  stables.  There  are  400  boatmen,  400  musi- 
cians, and  200  attendants  for  the  menagerioe  and  aviaries ;  100  porters,  and  300  guards 
are  employed  about  the  various  palaces  and  summer  residences,  and  the  harem  contains  1,200 
female  slaves.  The  functionaries  who  attend  on  the  Sultan  are  endless,  and  as  every  great 
official  has  a  host  of  smaller  ones  to  see  to  his  comforts,  there  cannot  be  less  than  7,000 
persons  fed  daily  in  the  palace,  at  a  cost  of  £511,000  for  the  emphiiiU  alone.  This  charge 
includes  £1,120  for  wood,  £1,040  for  rice,  and  £1(5,000  for  sugar.  The  wages — when  jiaid 
— amount  to  £200,000,  in  which  sum  are  of  com'se  not  included  perquisites  and  pilfering; 
and  as  the  stables  contain  000  horses,  and  the  coach-houses  200  carriages,  mostly 
presents  from  the  late  Khedive  of  Egypt  (who  again  purchased  them  at  the  cost  of  his 
creditors),  the  contractors  for  provender,  the  coachmen,  grooms,  harness  makers,  and 
other   individuals   who   cater  to  the   horses,  must   take  another  huge  share  of   the  Imperial 
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civil  lint.  Pictures,  porcelain,  &c.,  never  cost,  under  tlic  "  ante-bellum " /v-Jy/zwc,  less  than 
£140,000  jicr  annum,  Alnlul  Assiz — in  sjjite  of  liis  religion  not  permitting  likenesses  of 
any  created  tliin<4'  to  he  made — having  in  one  year  thrown  away  £1:10,000  on  pictures, 
most  of  which  were  hardly  worth  the  frames  in  which  they  were  encased.  The  waste  in 
decorative    work     at    the    whim    of   the    Sultan     is,    or    was,   something-    lamentable.     The 
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lady  from  whose  valuable  work  these  data  are  derived*  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
foibles  which  possessed  the  Sultan  Abdul  Assiz  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  his 
intellect  was  occasionally  clouded  by  insanity.  The  tints  on  the  walls  of  the  Begler- 
Bey  palace  and  its  furniture  having  slightly  displeased  him,  he  caused  all  to  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  something  different.  When  the  Empress  of  the  I'^'ronch 
visited  him  be  ordered  a  fresh  pair  of  slippers  embroidered  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones    to    be   placed    before   her   bed    every    morning.     Alidul    ^fedjid    had  a    similar    craze 
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for  building-  ami  ui>liolstenng  palaces.  Gilt  decorations,  gold  and  silver  brocades, 
splendid  niirror.s  and  chandeliers,  and  carved  and  inlaid  furniture  meet  the  eye  every- 
where in  his  erections,  though  in  his  day  clocks  and  china  vases  «-ere  the  only  orna- 
ment of  the  apartments.  A  splendid  antique  vase  porcelain  of  value  was  thrown  into 
the  Bosphorus  because  it  had  been  handled  by  some  person  afflicted  with  consumption. 
The  Saltan  having  a  nervous  fear  of  fire,  caused  all  iniflammable  articles  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  palace  and  replaced  by  others  of  the  same  character,  but  made  of  iron, 
and  ordered  all  the  fuel  to  be  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus.  The  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  palace  were  purchased  by  the  Sultan,  and  the  furniture  turned  out 
and  the  buildings  pulled  down.  But  all  this  extravagance  does  not  end  the  cost 
of  "  the  palace."  Hundreds  of  people  live  at  the  cost  of  its  chief  tenant,  getting 
their  meals  daily  from  his  kitchen,  though  without  any  claim  on  his  bounty.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  per  annum  did  not  pay  the  jewellers'  bills  in  Abdul-Assiz's  day,  and 
if  the  harem  ladies  and  their  friends  spent  one  pound  they  spent  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousanil  every  year  on  dresses,  presents,  &c.  The  mother,  sisters,  nephews,  nieces,  and 
other  relatives  of  the  Sultan  absorbed  another  huge  sum ;  while  the  building  of  new 
palaces  and  the  repair  of  old  ones  required  an  expenditure  so  great  that  when  added  to 
the  other  outgoings  of  the  privy  purse,  it  need  not  be  surprising  that  two  millions  have 
been  found  insutticient  to  pay  for  the  Sultan's  support.  It  ought  to  be  added  that 
these  data  refer  not  to  the  establishment  of  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  though  so  deeply  rooted 
is  the  corruption  of  official  life  in  Turkey  that  in  spite  of  any  desire  which  he  may 
evince  to  bring  about  a  better  order  of  things,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  will,  unaided, 
succeed  iu  this  desirable  ambition. 

Land    Tenure. 

This  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  generally  it  is  held  iu  four 
distinct  ways.  In  the  first  place  there  are  the  "  Mirie,"  or  crown  lands,  the  "  Vakouf," 
or  church  i)roper(y,  the  "  Malikuneh,"  or  crown  grants,  and  the  "  ^Nfulkli,"  or  freehold. 
The  ]\Iirie  include  the  private  domains  of  the  Sultan  and  royal  family,  the  lands 
reserved  for  revenue  j)urposes,  and  may  be  also  considered  to  include  the  IMalikaneh, 
or  grants  of  l;iiid  made  to  private  individuals  with  a  view  to  retaining  their  fidelity 
and  military  service,  should  the  Government  i-equire  to  draw  upon  either  for  asserting  its 
supremacy  over  the  native  princes,  out  of  whose  territory  these  grants  had  been  made. 
Such  a  country  was  really  settled  on  the  feudal  principle,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  given  over  to  almost  unrestrained  licence.  So  long  as  the  Sultan  got  his 
revenue  and  his  troops,  the  Pashas,  Beys,  and  Beglerbeys  might  do  what  seemed  good  in 
their  own  lyes.  These  military  tenure  lands  were  tilled  by  the  Rayahs,  who  had 
formerly  owned  them  in  freelioM,  and  wlm  were  continually  subjected  to  rack-renting 
and  other  extortions  only  too  familiar  to  every  country  whicii  has  long  experienced 
the  Turkish  rule.  The  exactions  which  the  Christians  endured  were  especially  heavy. 
Tlieoretically,  they  were  only  required  to  pay  their  poll  taxes  and  other  impositions, 
which   were    ai'ii'iitioiied    by   the    Ilodja-Bashi,  or    headman,    in    accordance  with    the   means 
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of  eac'li    iiitliviilual,  ami    :i    cominuiiily    \v:is    allowed    (o  <v)i]i|)iiiii]il   I'nr    i(s   taxes   ]>y    a   fixed 
sum.      Ill   roiility  miitfors  were  noL  so  saiisracfory.     'I'lio  landlords  were  ever   dcvisiiij^  somo 
means    whereby    tliey    mij^lit    extract    more    money    I'loni     Hieir    t 'iiaiits,    and    in    brief,    so 
unendurable    became    their    lot,    that    many    of    IJieni,    in    oidiT    to    obfain    somo    alleviation 
of    i),    abjurei]    (Jieir    faith     in    favour    of    that    of    thr     (•on(juerors.        This     was     the     case 
extensively    in     Bosnia    and     Ilcrzenovina,     whi're     a     <j;'reat     eoncourse     of     militar\'     land- 
owners   has    grown    up.       Indeed,    so    powerful    did    they    beeome,    that     means    had    to    be 
taken    to    crush     them     and     the     Albanians,    who    had     shown     rebillious    tendencies.      By 
Turkish    law    any    one    can    .s;'ttle    OTi    unoecn])leil    lands,    and    |ii-ovidL'(|    he    pays    taxes    for 
twenty    years,     builds     a     house,    cultivates     the     soil     and     lives     on    it,    he     can     get     a 
•government    title    to    his    estate     as     mulkli,    or     freehold.       Ileneo     in    Turkey    large    vil- 
lages   may    be    frequently    met    with,    the    inhabitants    of   which    till    the    adjoining    lands 
as    "village    property."       The    title    is,    owing     to     the    following    circumstance,     rather 
complicated,     After    the    squatter   has    settled    on    his    ground   he    is    granted    the    right    of 
grazing   a    certain    number    of    animals    in    proportion    to    the    amount    of    his    holding    on 
the    neighbouring    waste    lands.      I5iit    if    he    cares    he    can    always    increase    his    estate    by 
taking    in    portions    of    these    lands,    cultivating    them,    and    paying    the    fees    and    tithes 
which    the    law  demands;    if  other  scpiatters,  however,  settle  about  him  they  have  also  the 
right   of   grazing    on   these    waste   places.      Hence   he    cannot    seize    them,    but    must    hold 
them  as  w/ni,  or  common    soil.     Thus   in    time   as  the   village   increases  so   does  the   intra. 
Hence  rakonf  or    iiiiilkh    lands   are    the    only   ones    which    a   foreigner   desirous    of   getting 
a  good  title  would  think    of    buying.      Vakouf  land    is  property  belonging    to  the   moscpies 
and     lo    other    religious    and    benevolent    foundations.      It  is  administered   by  the  Evkaf,    a 
department  of  State.      It  also  includes  property  which  in  default   of  direct  heirs  of  the  last 
owner   lapses    to    the    Iwkaf.       Hut    frequently    it   happens    that    a    person    so    situated,    to 
prevent   the   Vakouf  property  falling   into    the    hands    of   the  Evkaf,  sells    it   to    some    one 
with    direct    heirs,  or    by   the    payment    of   certain  government    fees  converts    it    into   what 
is  called  initlk'n'li ,   which  is  really  heritable    property.     Private  property,  or  midkh,  is  actual 
freehold.       Colonel    Baker   explains    that   a    new    addition    to    the    facilities    of    transfer    of 
this    kind    of    property    has    been    enacted    by    which    the    mulkh    can    become    "gedik." 
The   owner    of    the    mulk    "sells    it    to    a    purchaser,    reserving    either    to    himself    or    to 
some    one     else     a    perpetual     charge     upon     it.       The    purchaser     receives     iimler     these 
circumstances    a    gedik    title.       The    owner    of    the    mulk    may    bj-    the    gedik    title-deed 
either    prescribe   the    manner    in    which    the    property    shall    descend,    or    he    may   put    it 
out   of  his   power  to  do    so ;    but    in    the    former   case   the    Turkish    Government   reserves 
to  itself   the  power   of   compelling  the  proprietor   of    the  mulk   to  discharge  this  restriction 
on   payment  by  the    gedik  of  a    fixed  fee.      It    therefore  comes  to  this  :    that  the  owner  of 
a    freehold  estate  or  mulk  can    sell    it,  and  at  the  same  time  encumber  it  with  a  perpetual 
charge,    in   which    case    the    property    ceases   to    be    mulk,    and    becomes    gedik.     Gedik    is, 
therefore,  a  species  of    mortgage."*     Curiously  enough,    tliis  class  of   lands    is  not   large  iu 
Turkey,  owing  to  the  ditrieulfy  which  the  owner  experiences  in  being  certain  that  his  title- 
<lee<ls  are  not    forged,  sulistituted,  destroyed,  or  otherwise  manipulated.     However,  provided 
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a  man  is  sure  that  he  has  a  good  title  to  his  property,  he  is  quite  as  safe  iu  the  possession 
of  it  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  in  the  more  out-of-the-way 
parts  he  runs  a  chance  of  being  visited  by  brigands,  and  occasionally  he  may  have 
trouble  with  the  rayahs  or  tenants  to  whom  he  has  rented  part  nf  it,  or  who  have  contracted 
to  help  him.  But  this  feature  of  rural  life  is  not  peculiar  to  the  dominions  which  own  the 
rule  of  the  Sultan.  In  Macedonia  especially  there  are  many  Europeans — including  English- 
men— who  have  not  much  reason  to  complain  of  their  treatment  either  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  their  neighbours ;  indeed,  there  are  worse  countries  to  emigrate  to  than 
Turkey.     It    is,  of  course,    hardly  a   region    in    which  a  working    man    would    feel    himself 
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at  home.  The  natives  and  he  would  not  like  each  other;  the  conservative  agricultural 
labourer  would  iiave  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  his  old  ways  of  life  to  the  new  ones 
which  he  would  require  to  adopt.  But  a  man  with  brains  and  capital,  or  who  has  the 
strength  and  will  to  make  his  way,  Colonel  Baker  thinks,  might  do  well  in 
Turkey.  Land  is  at  present  cheap  in  districts  into  which  railways  have  not  penetrated, 
and  labour  is  low  if  not  abundant.  The  soil  is  good,  crops  tolerably  certain,  and 
if  care  be  taken  in  the  selections  of  the  position,  markets  are  good  and  available. 
"Taxation  is  heavy,  but  not  oppressive.  Life  and  proiverty  are  secure  in  time  of  peace, 
and  as  secure  as  can  be  expected  during  war."  Yet  few  Englishmen  have  succeeded 
in  farming  in  Turkey,  though  many  have  tried.  The  chief  cause  of  the  failure  has  been 
insufficient  capital  and  knowledge,  and  a  desire  to  introduce  systems  of  culture  for  which 
the  country  was  not  ripe,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  dull  nuticpiated  methods  in 
which    all    business    must    be    transacted.     Indeed,    in    a    Turkish    Government    Department 
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L'ircuinlocufiiiii  iittaius  its  m:i\iiiiuin,  ;is  :i  liiindri'il  ludirnMis  f;ili'r;  could  ensdy  dciiiiJii- 
struli'.  The  following  amusing  sketch,  which  we  extract  from  the  corresiiondence  of 
the  Kiilii  Zcilnng,  may,  however,  s\iflice  as  an  example,  and  that  it  is  not  an  unduly 
exaggerated  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  public  service  is  attended  to  in  Turkey, 
any  one  who  has  had  any  experience  of  tliat  country  will  he  williuL;'  to  ;dlow.  It 
may    he    remembered     t^iat    the     different     ]']uropean    States     have     each     their     own    postal 
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estahlislimcnt  in  the  Turkish  capital.  The  German  office  there,  however,  performs  the 
postal  service  not  only  for  sulijeets  of  the  Emperor  William,  but  also  for  the 
Turks  themselves.  The  Turk  is  well  known  to  be  a  lover  of  ceremony,  and  how 
little  this  feature  contributes  to  the  dispatch  of  business  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  account  of  an  incident  of  frequent  occurrence  at  the  German  Post-office  at 
Pera.  In  London  or  any  city  of  Western  Europe  the  transaction  would  be  concluded 
in  half  a  dozen  words.  In  Stamboul  this  sample  transaction  assumes  the  following 
form : — A  turbaned  Ottoman,  approaching  the  pigeon-hole  of  the  post-office,  bows 
repeatedly  to  the  official,  and  laying  his  right  hand  on  his  breast,  exclaims,  '  ilny 
the    noble     morning    be     fortunate     for     you,    sir  1 '     Official,     returning     the    salutation, 
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inquires  '  Wlmt  is  vonr  pleasure  r '  '  Thy  servant  desires  a  few  stamps — postage  stamps — 
in  order  to  send  letters  to  Europe.  My  son,  Abdullah  Effendi,  glass  merchant,  of 
Ak  Serai,  has  travelled  to  London,  and  his  family  wishes  to  write  to  him.  I  myself, 
indeed,  do  not  possess  the  accomplishment  of  writing;  hut  a  relative,  the  grandson  of 
my  first  wife's  great  uncle,  the  great  pipe-bowl  manufacturer  of  Tophane,  is  master 
of  that  art,  and  he  will  pen  the  epistle  for  us.'  '  Very  good,  and  how  many  stamps 
do  you  want,  sir?'  'Ah,  my  jewel,  how  many  do  I  require?  One,  I  suppose,  will 
not  be  sufficient,  for  he  will  not  return  yet  for  four  weeks ;  so  give  me  two.'  '  Very 
good ;  here  they  are — two  and  a  half  piastres.'  '  What  is  that  thou  sayest,  my  lamb  ? 
Two    piastres    is    what    I   used    to    give    some   years    back    when    Abdullah    was    previously 

in    London.     Wait,    it    was '     'Quite   right,    Effendim;    but    since    then    the   fee    has 

been  altered  and  the  price  is  now  greater.'  '  Is  it  so,  apple  of  my  ej'e  ?  The  price 
is  gi-eater,  alas  !  alas  ! '  Herewith  the  Turk  pulls  out  a  roll  of  notes,  on  seeing  which 
the  official  exclaims,  '  No,  my  diamond ;  no !  We  take  no  paper  money  here ;  you 
must  pay  in  silver.'  'Eh,  what?  You  take  no  paper?  Why  not?  tSurely  it  is  good 
money  of  the  Padishah,  in  whose  realm  you  are !  Well,  well,  I  will  give  you  hard 
money.  I  have  with  me  some  in  copper.'  '  No,  Effendim,'  rejoins  the  official,  '  we 
don't  take  copper  either ;  you  must  pay  in  silver.'  '  Silver  ?  By  my  head,  I  have 
none !  Do  me  the  kindness  of  taking  copper,  I  will  pay  you  the  aijio.'  '  Impossible, 
Effendim,  I  am  not  allowed  to  take  it.'  'Well,  what  am  I  to  do,  then,  my  .son?' 
'  Go  to  the  money-changer,  he  is  sitting  there  in  the  corner.'  '  Ah  me,  it  is  very 
hot;  won't  you  really  take  copper?'  'I  cannot  under  any  circumslauces.'  'Very  well, 
then,  you  shall  have  silver.  Here  it  is!'  'Thanks!'  This  part  of  the  business  being 
concluded,  the  Turk  asks,  '  When  will  the  letter  be  sent  off  ? '  '  First  tell  me,  father, 
when  do  you  intend  to  write  ? '  '  Oh,  to-day ;  as  soon  as  I  get  back  from  the  fish 
market,  whither  I  must  first  go,  I  will  have  the  letter  written.'  '  Then  it  will  be 
dispatched  in  the  morning  if  you  bring  it  here  before  two  o'clock  this  afternoon.' 
'Excellent;  and  when  will  the  answer  come  back?'  'Well,  Effendim,  that  will  depend 
on  wlien  your  son  posts  his  reply.'  '  Writes  his  reply,  my  lamb ;  why,  what  are  you 
thinking  of,  he  will  do  it  at  once,  of  course !  Do  you  suppose  he  will  keep  his 
father  waiting?'  'Very  well;  in  that  case  the  answer  will  arrive  quickly;  you  ma>' 
perhaps  get  it  in  ten  days.'  'Bravo!  bravo!  Then  I  will  conn  back  in  ten  days' 
tin)e.  (iood-bye !  May  Allah  lengthen  thy  shadow,  my  heart.'  'Good-bye,  sir,  a.d 
may   thy    beard    luxuriantly    flourish.'" 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Turks  are  a  ceremonious  race,  but  a  leisurely  one. 
They  are  even  less  in  a  hurry  than  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  being  also  fallen  I'imiu  a 
high  ])hic(!  on  the  roll  of  conquerors  and  wielders  of  em))ire,  somewhat  resemble  them. 
'J'he  Ministers  in  Goustantinople  are  equally  impressed  with  the  idea  that  time  is  oC 
no  object.  In  diplomacy  they  have  the  art  of  waiting,  and  excel  the  craftiest  of 
Euroi)ean  State  tricksters  in  devising  excuses  whereby  days,  weeks,  months,  and  ^ears 
c;in   be  ])ut-  between  a  promise  and  its  p(M-forinauce. 
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TirK  TruKisii   Emi'ikk:  Ti  iikioy  Pkopek. 

I"m)|;k  (lio  ii:itno  of  "Turkey  in  iMirope "  iniylit,  fcirmcrly  Imve  beiMi  comprised  the  wliole 
of  tlie  peninsula  south  of  the  Balkan  range  of  mountains  (p.  ;J0)  —  nr,  in  (jther  words, 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hold  which  the 
Osnianli  Turks  got  on  this  region  in  the  Hfteenth  century  has  been  rapidly  loosening.  Tiic 
States  nearest  Europe — for  Turkey,  though  in  JMu-ojie,  is  not  of  it  — liaso  ceased  in  sonu; 
cases  to  be  even  tributary  in  name,  while  others  have  become  only  nominally  dependent  ii\i 
Constantinople.  Thus  it  so  happens  that  though  Turkey  in  Europe  is  the  most  imi)ortanl 
j)art  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  it  is  only  the  one  twenty-lifth  part  of  his  empire.  In  all  it 
contains  about  S(),()(J()  scpiare  miles.  Eastern  Bnunielia,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina 
— the  two  last  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  Austria — make  up  another  (id, 000  square 
miles  of  the  peninsula,  while  >Servia,  Montenegro,  and  the  petty  territery  of  Spitza,  which 
is  held  liy  Austria,  comprise  the  remaining  ^:i,OOII  square  miles  of  the  region.  Its  area, 
therefore,  is  not  much  short  of  being  twice  that  of  Great  Britain,  its  length  from  north 
to  south  being  lOU  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  500  miles.  No  land  could 
be  more  favourably  situated  for  commerce.  On  one  side  it  has  harbours  in  the  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  south  the  ^Egean  and  the  Sea  of  INIarmora  border  it,  while  the 
Black  Sea,  which  laves  its  eastern  shores,  and  into  which  flows  the  great  highway  of  the 
Danube,  has  made  it  the  envy  of  the  countries  lying  in  its  vicinity.  The  capital,  situated  at 
the  narrowest  point  of  the  strait  which  connects  the  ]Me<literraneau  and  the  Black  Sea, 
has  thus  a  position  as  commanding  as  any  in  the  world,  and  altogether  exceptional  among 
cities.  We  shall  I'eturn  by-aud-by  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula;  but  ini'anfinic  il  may  be  as  well 
to  glance  briefly  at  its  general  features.  The  country  on  the  southern  liank  of  the  Daiuibe 
rises  by  a  gentle  slope,  thinly  dotted  with  dwarf  oaks,  until  the  rounded  summit  of  the 
Balkan  range  is  reached,  though  between  the  northern  end  of  the  river  and  the  Black 
Sea  intervenes  the  grassy  covered  or  swampy  plateau,  treeless  and  bushless,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  familiar  to  newspaper  readers  under  the  name  of  Dobrudja.  The  Balkans 
themselves  formed  the  landward  barrii'r  of  Turkey  prior  to  the  war  of  JS75-S.  The 
Sultan  has  only  the  right  of  garrisoning  their  passes  in  special  emergencies,  bul  their 
main  range,  and  its  ramifications  throughout  the  peninsula,  give  the  most  marked  cha- 
racter which  is  possessed  by  the  peninsula  wholly,  or  in  part,  ruled  by  him.  From 
the  iron  gates  of  the  Danube  to  C'a[ic  Eminch,  on  tlie  lilaek  Se;i,  the  range  winds 
across  the  country  parallel  with  the  Danub.',  tlu'  Kodja  Balkan,  ."),'.I00  feet  high, 
being  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  range.  But  most  of  the  country  to  the  southward  is 
mountainous ;  the  spurs  either  taking  the  direction  of  the  west  coast,  or,  uniting  with 
the  lllyrian  mountain  ramifications,  continue  their  network  into  (ireece.  The  slopes  of 
these    mountains    are    often  wooded,   with    naked    or  white    jieaks,  shutting    in    among   higli 
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plateaux  or  grassy  meadows.  Some  of  the  summits,  like  the  Dormitur  in  Herzegovina, 
rise  to  8,860  feet,  while  Mount  Kom,  on  the  border  of  Montenegro,  is  usually  given  at  9,350 
feet  above  the  Adriatic.  But  the  coast  range  of  Thessaly,  rising  abruptly  above  the  /Egean, 
is  much  loftier  still.  In  it  is  the  classical  Pelion,  5,130  feet  high,  the  equally  familiar 
Ossa,  5,2.50  feet,  with  which  it  is  ever  linked,  and  the  still  more  famous  Olympus,  on 
which  the  gods  were  fabled  to  reside  at  the  chilly  elevation  of  9,750  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  Rhodope  Heights,  covered  with  oak,  beech,  fir,  and  larch,  form  a  dense  mass  between 
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the  southern  slope  of  fhe  Balkans  and  (he  coasts  of  the  jEgean.  The  general  elevation 
of  this  plateau-like  sea  of  mountains  is  7,000  feet,  but  at  the  point  where  they  unite  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  with  the  other  ranges  named,  the  pine-clad  Rilo  Dagh  rises  to 
the  height  of  9,84U  feet,  an  elevation  which,  even  in  this  latitude,  only  admits  of  the 
summit  being  clear  of  snow  during  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer.  In  the  peninsula  of 
Kludkis  the  range  is  remarkable  for  Its  three  prongs,  on  one  of  which  is  Mount  Athos, 
('>,350  feet  in  height,  celebrated  for  the  number  of  Greek  monasteries  on  it.  Between 
the  Gulf  of  Istillar  and  the  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo,  Xerxes  cut  a  canal,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  stormy  navigation  round  the  cape.  Another  noted  peninsula  is  that  between 
the    Sea    of    Marmora    and    tlic    (iulf    of    Saros,    on    wliich    is    built    Galiiiioli,    tlie    fortress 
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\vlii(li  cnmiiKiiuls  Uie  iiiiilillc  of  tli''  I);n<l;mi'lles  or  IIollL'sponf ,  iiii<l  rornis  the  ciitnince 
to  the  Sua  of  jNIarinora  from  the  Meiliterraiiean.  The  high  islands  of  Thaso  and  Samo- 
thraki,  or  Samothraco,  and  Imbro  are  jjusscd,  however,  in  tlio  sea  intervening  between 
these  two  peninsulas,  though  the  latter,  at  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  St.  Paul 
touched  on  liis  wiiy  to  Macedonia,  is  included  in  the  government  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  a 
circumstance  due  to  some  bureaucratic  whim,  since  Crete,  or  Candia,  on  which  is  Mount 
Ida,  belongs  to  the  European  part  of  the  empire,  in  spite  of  its  lying  much  farther 
south  in  the  .Egeau.  The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Adriatic  Mr.  Johnston  characterises, 
in  his  synopsis  of  the  geograph}'  of  this  region,  as  of  little  value,  "except  for  their 
mill-driving  powers  and  for  floating  timber  down  from  the  hills "  and  plateau  of  the 
western  region  in  which  they  rise.  The  Salambria,  which  drains  into  the  /Egean  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  plain  of  Thessaly  through  the  valley  between  Olympus  and  Ossa, 
is,  however,  navigable,  and  the  ^'anl;u■,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  is  even 
larger.  However,  next  to  the  Danube,  which  is  the  great  high^vay  of  the  north,  the 
Maritza,  which,  after  watering  the  plain  of  Thrace,  and  being  navigable  for  most  part 
of  the  year  aS  far  as  Adrianople,  eighty  miles  above  its  mouth,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Dediagale,  west  of  the  Gulf  of   Enos,  is  the  chief  river  of  European  Turkey. 

Climate. 

The  climate  of  a  region  so  broken  up  by  mountain  chains  cannot  fail  to  be  varied. 
In  the  land-locked  western  valleys  the  summer  heats  are  well  nigh  unendurable,  while 
tiie  upland  plains  and  heights,  being  altogether  unprotected  from  the  icy  blasts  which 
sweep  southward  from  the  snow-covered  plains  of  lit  ssia,  are  in  the  winter  bitterly 
cold.  For  several  months  in  the  year  the  Danube  is  more  or  less  completely  frozen 
over,  and  there  is  no  spring  imtil  Aj)ril.  May  is  hot,  July  hotter  still,  and,  in 
addition,  disagreeable  for  travelling,  owing  lo  the  storm  and  floods  caused  by  the  rains 
and  melting  snows.  The  autumn  is,  however,  fine,  and  as  a  rule  the  climate  of  Turkey 
is  agreeable,  and  worthy  of  all  the  eulogies  which  the  m  /re  sober-minded  of  the  many  poets 
who  have  celebrated  it  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  the  "land  of  the  myrtle  and 
olive."  The  autumn  is  in  all  parts  of  the  country  pleasant,  and  south  of  the  Balkans, 
and  along  the  Albanian  slope,  the  winter  temperature  is  comparatively  warm,  and  the 
spring  in  full  vigour  by  the  month  of  March.  So  mild  is  the  coldest  month  here  that 
the  myrtle  lives  through  the  winter,  and  the  orange,  olive,  and  mulberry  thrive  in  the 
soft  air  and  fertile  soil  of  the  Turkish  valleys.  ^laize  is  so  extensively  grown  in  the 
south  that  in  Italy  it  is  known  as  Turkish  corn;  rice,  rye,  barley,  and  cotton  grow 
wild  in  the  central  parts  of  the  country,  and  millet  is  found  as  a  common  crop  in 
the  north.  Pine,  beech,  oak,  lime,  and  all  the  fruits  of  temperate  countries,  flourish 
through  its  entire  extent,  and  south  of  the  Balkans  maple,  almond,  sycamore,  and  walnut 
succeed.  Olives,  oranges,  and  fruit  that  requires  a  sub-tropical  climate  thrive  in  Albania. 
The  dwarf  palm  attains  its  northern  limits  on  the  shores  of  the  ;>[editerranean  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Maritza.  The  rose-tields  for  making  the  celebrated  attar  of  roses  are 
about  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  country.  The  climate  of  the  shores  of  the 
203 
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iEgeau  is  especially  enjoyalilo.  But  the  Bhiek  Saa  still  Lears  the  evil  winter  repntatimi 
it  did  when  Ovid  bewailed  his  sad  lot  as  an  exile  on  its  shores.  The  terrors  o£  a 
Crimean  winter  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  England ;  and  even  as  far  south  as 
Constantino]ile  the  Bosphorus  i.s  occasionally  frozen  when  some  months  of  more 
than  ordinary  severity  is  experienced.  During  the  autumn  many  of  the  low-lying 
plains  are  unhealthy,  owing  to  malarious  fevers,  which  are  always  more  fatal  to 
foreigners  than  to  the  natives.  They  are  especially  prevalent  daring  July,  August,  and 
September,  though  even  then  only  on  the  plains,  which  for  the  rest  of  the  year  arc 
healthy.  Colonel  Baker  desciiljcs  them  as  akin  to  ague.  They  begin  by  shivering;  then 
the  hot  stage  comes  on,  and  after  that  profuse  perspiration,  when  the  patient  feels  as  well 
as  ever;  but  two  or  three  days  afterwards  he  is  again  down  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  in 
the  case  of  people  of  feeble  constitution  is  sometimes  altogether  disabled  from  work. 

The   People. 

The  strange  conglomeration  of  races  wliich  make  up  the  population  of  European 
Turkey  we  have  already  indicated.  In  perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  there  such  a 
mixture  of  people  and  religions.  Asiatic  Turks,  Gra'co-Latins  and  Greeks,  Slavs,  Jews,  and 
so  forth,  all  rub  shoulders  with  each  other  in  Constantinople,  though  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  country  the  diiferent  nationalities  and  faiths  keep  rather  more  apart.  The  Osmanli,  or 
ruling  race,  constitute  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  people  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The 
Greeks  number  even  fewer,  but  in  energy  and  business  capacity  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  its  races  whose  heritage  was  seized  by  the  Asiatic  hordes  of  jMohammed  II. 
In  tlie  south  they  are  the  chief  people,  and  round  the  ^Egean  to  Constantinople  the 
population  is  largely  infused  with  them,  though,  excepting  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  in 
the  town  of  Salonica  and  some  other  large  places,  the  Bulgarians,  and  their  admixtures 
with  Thracian  and  Slavonic  stocks,  constitute  the  prevailing  ethnic  elements.  The  Greek 
Church  in  Constantinople  at  one  time  dominated  the  Bulgarians,  and  this  fact  has  perhaps 
led  to  the  common  mistake  in  putting  the  true  Greeks  of  Turkey  at  a  nmch  higher 
figure  than  they  can  really  claim.  Urbicini  estimates  the  number  at  £,(IOfl,(l(JO,  but 
Colonel  Baker  is  perhajis  nearer  the  truth  when  he  considers  that,  excluding  Thessaly, 
Epirus,  and  the  islands,  there  are  not  more  than  half  a  million  in  the  empire,  and  that 
these  are  chiefly  found  in  Constantinople  and  its  vicinity,  or  among  the  large  towns  on  the 
coast  and  the  interior.  The  Turks  style  all  the  Greeks  "  Roum,"  or  Romans,  just  as  the 
Central  Asiatic  people  us(>  the  same  term  to  express  the  European  dominions  of  the  Sultan. 
In  truth,  the  Greeks  in  Turki'y  are  in  many  cases  of  jiurer  Hellenic  blood  than  their 
brethren  in  the  kingdma  uf  (ireece.  Tlu"  early  Greeks  who  settled  in  Asia  still  remain 
there,  and  the  I'iianaiiotes,  or  Ttn-kish  Greeks,  can  date  their  occupation  of  the  soil  from 
the  eailiest  period  of  the  founding  of  Byzantiiun  by  the  AVestern  emperors.  The  ancient 
Greeks  might  have  been  of  Slavonian,  Italian,  or  ICgyjitian  blood,  or,  as  Latham  thinks,  of 
all  three  combined.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  overrunning  of  the  country  by  Persians,  Goths, 
Huns,  Vandals,  Bulgarians,  \enctians,  and  Turks  has  put  purity  of  blood,  especially  in  the 
people  inhabiting   the  sea-coast  tmvns,  almost   out  of    the   question.      There   may  be  in  the 
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retno((!  iiilcM-ior  (jlrcoks  ol'  llir  old  classic;  type;  l)iit  llic  IIullciiw  <if  tin;  cDuiilry  in  lli<; 
line  ol'  coiiiin(;rcc  and  conquest  are  tliu  countrymen  ol'  Acliillcb  and  Socrates  only  in  name. 
'J'lic  ancient  (ireeks  of  Turkey  rcscmlded  the  modei'n  ones  in  this  respect,  that  wlien  not 
distracted  by  war  they  did  not  spread  over  the  country,  hut  settled  down  in  tlie  localities 
i)csl  lillcd  for  commerce.  'I'liis  policy  was  not  a  wise  one.  It  IcK  the  (Ji-ceks  isolated 
liltlc  communities,  and  (hcrcrore  incapalde  ol'  exercising'  much  jKilitical  inllucnce  on  Iheir 
more  numerous  but  less  intcUij^ent  neighbours;  and  though  al'terwards  recognising  this 
mistake,  they  tried  to  Ilellenicise  the  Bulgarians  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Clnireh,  the  atlemi)t  proved  such  a  failure  that  at  the  jirescnt  time  the  antagonism  id' 
the  (Jreeks  and  Bidgars  is  so  intense  as  to  prevent  Turkey  from  ever  attaining  the 
])c)sition  of  a  homogeneous  nation,  or,  no  matter  who  eventually  governs  it,  becoming- 
aught  but  a  number  of  petty  principalities.  The  dream  of  a  new  Byzantine  empire  is, 
therefore,  ajiart  from  the  opposition  uhieli  the  movement  would  evoke  among  the  81avs, 
unhajniily  never  likely  to  be  realised  so  long  as  the  present  enmity  of  the  Bulgarian 
]io[)ulation  of  Turkey  continues  so  bitter  against  tin;  (Ireeks.  A  (rreek  Church  for  the 
Christian  people  of  Turkey  is  not  a  prospect  (o  which  they  would  cahul}'  submit;  they 
would  prefer  the  religious  toleration  of  the  Mohaninicdan  Turks,  who,  looking  on  all  faiths 
other  than  that  of  the  Prophet  with  ecpial  ci>uteiiipt,  permits  any  one,  or  all  of  Ihem 
coml)ined,  about  the  same  amount  of  freedom. 

But  meantime,  while  George  of  Denmark  is  awaiting  the  time  when  he  can  become 
Basileus  of  all  the  Greeks,  his  sulijects  have  a  very  substantial  compensation  for  their 
political  inferiority  in  their  commercial  superiority.  As  traders,  the  Hellenes  know  no 
masters,  and  in  the  "trick*"  which  have  been  associated  with  commerce  since  the  days 
of  the  classical  satirists  the  Levantine  has  little  to  learn.  There  is  a  vulgar  proverb, 
well  known  in  the  ^lediterranean  countries,  to  the  effect  that  one  Armenian  can 
outwit  two  Jews,  and  one  Greek  two  Artnenians;  and  the  French  term  for  a  rogue 
and  an  Athenian  being  the  same,  (his  exceeding  sharpness  of  the  "(Jrec"  is  substan- 
tially recognised.  The  "(ireek  guile"  consists  mainly  in  great  industry,  energy,  and 
acuteness,  in  preferring  to  "do"  rather  than  in  being  "done,"  and  in  reaping  the 
rewards  which  the  listless,  lazy  races  around  them  envy,  but  have  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  nerve  to  grasp.  They  are  not  very  truthful,  but  that  is  not  a  marked  feature  in 
the  Christian  character  in  the  East.  They  are  also  vain,  enviou-;,  and  jealous,  but  these 
unpleasant  features  are  not  peculiar  to  them.  But  they  are  full  of  cuter])rise.  A 
Bulgarian  peasant's  family  is  rooted  to  the  soil.  A  Greek  peasant,  on  the  contrary, 
encourages  his  children  to  leave  their  native  farm  and  seek  their  fortuni'  abroad.  This, 
of  course,  has  its  disadvantages  combined  with  its  merits.  "  If  a  respectable  country 
farmer  has  a  son,  he  is  not  brought  up  to  look  after  his  business,  but  is  packed  off  to 
Athens  to  be  educated  out  of  it.  He  is  naturally  clever — all  Greeks  are — and  takes  a 
fair  degree  at  the  University,  and  then  aims  at  lieing  cither  a  doctor,  lawj-cr,  or 
politician.  Now  the  demand  for  doctors  and  lawyers  is  limited,  that  of  politicians  is 
not  so;  the  consequence  is  that  Athens  is  flooded  with  a  set  of  young  aspirants,  each 
of  whom  thinks  he  is  destined  to  be  Prime  ]Minislt'i-  and  to  re-establish  the  Byzantine 
Empire.      This  would    be    a   laudable    ambition,  and    do    no    harm,  if    it    were    not   for   the 
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extraordinary  amount  of  energy  in  the  Greek  cliaracter.  Each  young  aspirant  im- 
mediately sets  vigorously  to  work  to  satisfy  his  ambition;  but  unfortunately  each  wishes 
to  do  it  precisely  in  his  own  way,  and  no  other.  The  consequence  is  that  there  are 
almost    as    many  political    parties    in   the    State    as    there  are   politicians,  and    the  work   of 
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an  energetic  Government  is  hampered  as  much  as  it  can  possibly  bo.  By-aiid-bv  tho 
peasant  farmer  will  die,  and  the  country  farm  will  be  uncultivated  and  unproductive, 
"bile  the  son  is  making  speeches  and  losing  money."  In  brief,  the  Greek  is,  according 
to  the  all  but  universal  opinion  of  those  who  know  him,  "  over  ambitious,  conceited, 
too  diplomatic  and  wily,  and,  in  common  with  most  merchants,  Eiiropciui  or  ICastern, 
in  Turkey,  he  does  his  best  to  cheat  the  Turks,  and  occasionally  extends  tlic  practice 
further,  not  witliout  excellent  precedent."  These  (lualities,  i(,  is  even  charitable  to 
assume,    are    "  the    vices    of   a    race    long    kept    in    servitude,    and    now    awakening    (o    the 
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sense  of  a  great  ancestry."  Some  of  them  are  as  primeval  as  the  Greeks  themselves, 
and  afford  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  the  Hellenes  have  not  altogether  lost  their 
ancient  qualities  while  becoming-  possessed  of  some  new  ones  not  much  more  admirable. 
The  Greeks  of  Turkey,  however,  differ  much  among  themselves.  Those  of  the  Black  Sea 
shores  are,  for  examj)le,  more  Oriental  and  infinitely  filthier  than  their  l)rethren  on 
the  Macedonian  frontier.  But  after  making  every  allowance  for  their  indifference  to 
dirt  and  discomfort,  and  discounting  their  good  qualities  by  all  that  can  be  brought 
against  them,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Turkish  Greek  is  a  hospitable,  intelligent,  and 
progressive  personage,  and  in  abilities,  as  well  as  in  the  capabilities  for  rule,  is  not  to 
bs  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  any  of  the  other  races  of  the  Ottoman  Empii-e. 

The  Albanians  (p.  10),  who  occupy  the  western  central  highlands  in  the  direction  of  the 
Adriatic,  number  perhaps  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Illyrians,  a  people  of  Graeco-Latin  origin.  By  the  Turks  they  are  known 
as  Arnauts,  though  they  call  themselves  Skipetars,  and  are  furthermore  divided  into 
various  bands  distinguished  by  different  names.  Owing  to  the  almost  inaccessible  character 
of  the  country,  the  wildness  of  the  mountain  valleys  and  gorges,  and  the  want  of  roads, 
Albania  is  little  known,  and  the  people,  though  brave  to  excess,  are  rude,  unlettered,  and 
addicted  to  brigandage.  Most  of  the  great  landowners  are  ^lohammedans,  though  the 
majority  of  the  peasantry  are  Christians.  The  country  life  is  still  to  a  great  extent 
feudal,  but  far  from  possessing  the  best  features  of  feudalism.  The  peasantry  are  crushed, 
not  by  one  Pasha  or  Bey,  but  by  a  legion  of  petty  tyrants,  who,  almost  without  check, 
go  to  any  excess  in  their  eagerness  to  extract  as  much  as  possible  out  of  them.  "  Skiperi," 
or  the  land  of  rocks,  very  completely  expresses  the  characteristics  of  the  country.  Upper 
Albania  is  less  known  than  Lower  Albania,  which  is  also  not  so  wild  and  rugged  in 
appearance.  But  in  no  part  of  the  country  is  agriculture  otherwise  than  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  valleys  are  fertile,  but  only  half  cultivated  or  pastured  by  scanty  droves  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  oxen.  Grain  is  nevertheless  extensively  grown  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
and  a  coarse  kind  of  silk  is  in  Dibra  manufactured  into  tissues  used  for  the  "  elaborate 
embroidery  of  the  picturesque  national  costume."  The  capas,  or  stout  cloaks,  are  made 
out  of  cloth  woven  from  Albanian  wool,  and,  in  addition,  red  leather  and  other  minor 
articles  are  fabricateil  among  the  mountains  of  Illyrian  Albania.  In  Lower  Albania, 
or  Epirus,  the  country  is  better  cultivated,  owing  to  the  milder  climate.  Cotton,  olives, 
tobacco,  oranges,  citrons,  grapes,  and  cochineal  are  among  its  exports.  The  mines,  which 
abound  in  the  mountains,  might,  if  worked,  yield  great  wealth ;  but  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  and  the  dilliiulties  of  trausp^rt  have  hitherto  interfered  with  the  development  of 
this  source  of  Turkish  wealth.  Li  some  of  the  loveliest  of  the  valleys  hot  sjjrings  possessing 
great  medicinal  qualities  are  found,  but  the  "Consul's  wife"  tells  us  that  the  country 
people  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  uses  to  which  they  might  bo  applied,  and  take  the  waters 
indiscriminately  for  any  ailment  tlii-y  might  happen  to  have,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
old  suj)crstitious  reverence  of  the  spirits  of  the  fountains,  even  drink  from  different 
sources,   in    the   hojie   of   gaining   favour    with    their   respective   nymphs. 

The  Bulgarians  (p.  21)  inhabit  the  country  from  ihc  south  side  of  the  ]1anube  up  to 
an(l    over   the  Balkans,  to  the   limits   i>[  the  (Ircck    and  Turla.sh  districts   of  the   coast  of   the 
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JE<n^;m,  Mini  ('oinprisc  a  f^Tcat  jinni orlimi  of  llic  inlKilnlants  of  Eastern  Hdiiiiu'IIii,  wliii-li  was 
-ercetetl  by  tin!  Congress  of  ]Jerliii  into  a  separate  principality  under  a  Linitcnant  oC  Ili<! 
Stillan,  and  tlio  whole  of  Bul^'aria  i)rop(;rj  whieli  is  altot^cthcr  autonomous,  tlion^-li  r(!co<^'nisinjj 
the  Sultan  as  the  suzerain  of  its  prince.  The  jirdple  nuinl)er  alxiut  ^,.j(jii,()(jI),  but  are  not 
of  Slavonic  origin,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  in  iv:dity,  the  IJulgars  are  of  Mongolian 
■descent,  iind  cmly  arrived  in  the  country  they  ikjw  occupy  in  the  sixth  century,  tiu'llnj^ 
it,  however,  occupied  by  a  race  (jf  Slav  blood,  with  whom  they  sjieedily  anialganiatedj 
adopting  at  tlie  same  time  their  language  and  customs,  though  with  such  an  admixture 
of  their  own  habits  and  tongue  as  to  give  the  IJiilgars  the  eharacteristics  wliich  tiiey 
have  since  maintained,  viz.,  a  Finnish  graft  on  a  Slavonic  stock.  North  of  the  Halkans  the 
women  are  handsome  and  coquettish  ;  south  of  that  range  they  are  ugly  but  well  behaved. 
Indeed,  in  tin;  latter  region  so  dark  are  they  that  they  might  pass  for  Finns.  In  early 
time  we  hear  of  the  Bulgarians  as  a  warlike  race,  whose  country  was  the  cock-pit 
of  Turkey.  Sometimes  they  even  approached  so  near  Constantinople  that  the  prize  of 
empire  seemed  within  their  reach.  But  they  never  obtained  it,  and  in  time  the  hope 
of  ever  doing  so  faded  away,  as  the  waning  power  of  the  Greek  Emperor  beciimc  replaced 
by  the  Crescent  inHuence  of  the  Turks  from  the  other  side  of  the  Hellespont,  finally,  in 
l;i9G,  the  rout  of  the  picked  troops  of  France  and  Hungary  by  the  forces  of  Hayazid  shivered 
the  last  hope  of  the  Bulgarians.  Henceforward  they  became  Turkish  subjects,  and  furnished 
their  quota  of  youth  to  be  educated  into  being  their  oppressors  under  the  dread  name  of 
Janissaries.  In  little  more  than  half  a  century  later  Constantinople  fell,  an<]  with  it  their 
old  Greek  rivals.  Hereafter,  the  Bulgarians  disappeared  as  a  nation,  never  to  rise  until 
modem  times,  and  even  to  be  effaced  at  a  period  when  the  Greeks,  inferior  to  them 
in  numbers,  were  successfully  asserting  their  ancient  independence.  This,  however,  aided 
by  Russia,  they  did  with  well-known  effect  in  IS? 7,  and  could  most  ]i)-obably  have 
done  much  sooner  had  they  not,  at  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  their  conquest,  lost 
their  leadere  by  the  .secession  of  the  principal  part  of  their  nobilitj'  to  the  Mohammedan 
faith  and  the  enemy,  while  the  Greeks  never  entirely  abandoned  their  ancient  hierarchy,  and, 
moreover,  were  entrusted  by  the  Turks  with  a  large  share  in  the  government  of  their 
■country.  Some  years  prior  to  their  political  emancipation,  the  Bulgarians  threw  off  the 
ecclesiastical  control  of  the  Greeks,  and,  though  still  professing  the  tenets  of  the  Greek 
'Church,  they  have  an  independent  patriarch  and  organisation,  and  their  schools  are  equally 
national  in  teaching  and  organisation.  The  present  Bulgarian  Principality,  under  Prince 
Alexander  I.,  is  largely  under  Russian  control,  and  it  may  therefore  be  still  a  moot  ques- 
tion whether  the  ancient  national  life  of  the  Bulgars  is  revived,  except  as  a  jwlitical  make- 
shift, until  South-eastern  Europe  is  again  distui'bed.  The  Slav  races  proper  of  geiigraphical 
Turkey  comprise  the  two  millions  of  Servians,  Bosnians,  Herzegovinians,  Croats,  and  Mon- 
tenegrins of  the  north-western  highlands.  Scattered  through  the  country  are  also  great 
numbers  of  Circassians,  who  emigrated  thither  in  1804,  after  the  Caucasus  was  conquered 
by  Russia,  Armenians,  who  run  rivalry  with  the  Greeks  as  sharp  traders  wherever 
profit  is  to  be  made,  Gypsies,  who  live  all  over  the  country  in  a  wild  nomadic  condition, 
and  Jews,  who,  however,  like  the  Gypsies,  more  affected  Roumania  and  the  country 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  bear  au  indifferent    reputation  for    honesty  and    all    the    cardinal 
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virtues.  In  addition,  larye  numbers  of  the  Crimean  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  settled  in  the 
Dobrudja  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  are  gradually  spreadinjj;'  from  the  Danube 
mouth    westward  into  the  interior.     They  only  number  about  ;200,0U()    peojde,  but    as  they 

are  industrious,  quiet,  peaceable  agri- 
culturists, their  immigration  has  been 
of  advantage  to  the  country  and  to 
lloumania,  who,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  was  forced  to  accept  the  Do- 
brudja in  exchange  for  Bessarabia. 

The  religions  of  Turkey  are, 
however,  not  qiiite  so  numerous  as 
its  races.  The  Bulgarians,  Albanians, 
and  Servians — speaking  of  them  not 
as  nations  but  as  races — are,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  Mohammedans, 
the  ruling  classes  having  at  an  early 
period  "  turned  Turk,"  to  escape  the 
oppression  of  the  conqueror.  Of  course, 
the  Osmanlis  are  all  Moslems,  though 
very  few  of  the  Greeks  are,  and  none 
of  the  Jews.  As  for  the  Gypsies, 
they  are  of  almost  any  faith.  The 
Bosnians  are  mostly  Christians,  albeit 
in  the  north-west  the  nobles  early 
became  jjcrverts  to  save  their  lands, 
and,  like  the  Albanians,  are  fanatical 
followers  of  the  Prophet.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  Greek  Church  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  Armenians  are  divided 
in  their  allegiance.  Some  of  them 
acknowledge  the  ecclesiastical  supi-e- 
macy  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  while 
the  ITiiited  or  Catholic  Armenians  are 
faithful  to  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

TCKKISH    BEY,    OF    BITLESS,   kuhdistan.  RESOURCES,    ETC. 

Turkey,  we  have  thus  seen,  is  a 
land  of  great  resources  but  of  little  enterprise,  and  what  little  there  is,  the  Govern- 
ment does  cver^'thing  tu  discourage.  The  country  could  be  one  of  the  greatest  exporters 
of  agricultural  produce  in  Europe,  but,  nevertheless,  little  more  land  is  cultivated 
than  is  suHicient  to  grow  food  for  the  people,  and  though  mines  of  great  wealth 
arc    known    to    exist,    they  are    not   worked,   owing    to    tlie    lark    of    ca])i(al    in    the  cuuutry. 
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or  Cniin  want,  ol"  (•(iiiI'kIuik'o  on  the  [nirt  oT  the  capitalists  out  of  it.  Woollen  cloths, 
carpets,  ropes,  silk,  anus,  ami  other  minor  industries,  suj)ply  the  main  outlets  of 
the  people's  industry,  but  until  roads  are  more  generally  made,  are  not  likely  to  Ix- 
much  extended.  The  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  at  present  so  deplorable  that 
the  prospect  of  more  railways  beiiij,'  built  seems  scant.  Since  180.5  upwards  of  a 
thousand  miles  of  lines  have  been  laid  down,  much  to  the  advantage  of  commerce, 
and  also,  it  must  be  allowed,  not  a 
little  to  the  convenience  of  the  in- 
vaders who  have  since  that  date  de- 
scended on  the  valleys  of  "  Roum." 
PolUkulli/,  Turkey  has  not  been 
markedly  improving,  for  the  govern- 
ing  class  have  remained  not  widely 
different  from  what  they  always  were, 
but  in  other  respects  the  country  can- 
not be  said  to  be  going  backward. 

Stamboul,  or  Constantinople,  as 
it  is  more  generally  called,  is  a  pooi'cr 
though  a  liner  city  than  it  was  when  the 
(irand  Turk  did  as  was  good  in  his  own 
eyes,  imprisoned  Ambassadors,  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  extreme  hauteur  to- 
wards the  rest  of  the  world.  It  now 
contains  over  600,000  inhabitants,  and 
inuler  more  favourable  circumstances 
ought,  from  its  commanding  position, 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
centres  in  the  world.  In  187S,  ^;J,904 
ships  of  every  description  visited 
its  port,  their  tonnage  aggregating 
(■), 809,213  tons.  Of  these,  the  greatest 
number  of  vessels  were  Greek,  Italian, 
and  Austrian,  but  in  size  and  im- 
l)ortance  the  English  vessels  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  of  any  other  five 
nations   (pp.  5,  9,   12,  13,  and   Plate  LI.). 

The  city  proper  is  built  on  the  Golden  Horn — a  narrow  arm  of  the  Bosphorus — which 
affords  accommodation  for  ships  of  the  largest  size,  and  bridges  across  the  Golden  Horn 
lead  to  Pera  and  Galata,  which  are  more  esj^ecially  the  European  quarters.  Here  reside  the 
foreign  Ambassadors  and  the  principal  merchants ;  but,  of  late  years,  the  little  steamers  on 
the  Bosphorus  have  afforded  such  facility  for  travel,  that  suburban  villas  have  sprung 
up  all  along  the  shores  as  far  as  Boyukdere,  where  there  are  erected  the  fortifications  to 
guard  the  Black  Sea  entrance  of  the  Strait.  In  some  of  these  villages,  or  on  the  islands, 
are  charming  marine  residences  and  palaces  of  the  Pashas,  or  the  Sultan  and  his  famil}-. 
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Amoiio-  the  other  cities  oE  Turkey  Salouica  ranks  after  the  capital.  It  contains  from 
€0,000  to  S0,IIU0  inhabitants,  devoted  to  the  export  of  grain,  wool,  silk,  and  tobacco. 
Adrianople,  with  about  the  same  population,  is  the  meeting-place  o£  agriculturists  and 
traders  of  the  Valley  of  Thrace.  Seraievo,  Philippopolis,  Prisrendi,  Prishtina,  Janina, 
Trikhala,  and  Larissa  are  all  towns  of  more  or  less  iuiportenee  and  trade.  Crete,  sadly 
iui;;<''overned  though  it  lias  been  in  the  past,  and  often  as  it  has  been  devastated  by  civil 
war,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  Turkish  island.s.  Olive  groves,  vineyards,  and 
fruit-trees  are  found  everywhere.  But  its  staple  product  is  olive  oil,  which  is  exported 
in  lariTc  quantities.  The  people,  whom  the  ancient  proverb  of  "  one  of  your  own  people " 
—  to  wit,  Epimeuides — stigmatised  as  "liars,"  are  essentially  Greek,  and  for  long  the 
■Greek  tongue  has  been  spoken  alike  by  ^loslems  and  Christians.  Caudia,  a  town  founded 
on  the  northern  coast  by  the  Saracens,  is  the  largest  jilace  in  the  island,  but  Canca  is  the 
best  port.  Crete  seems  inevitably  destined  to  become  part  of  the  kingdom  with  which  it  is 
so  closely  connected  by  the  common  kinship  of  race.  Indeed,  the  loosely- welded  fragments 
of  tlie  Turkisli  Empire  seems  rapidly  flying  asunder,  and  were  it  not  that  tlie  process  is 
retarded  by  international  jealousies,  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  anything  more  convenient 
in  the  place  of  the  disrupted  Empire,  the  process  could  be  easily  accelerated. 

Turkev,  as  the  last  war  proved,  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  a  weak  jwwer.  Its 
ruling  class  are  corrupt  to  the  core,  liut  its  people  are  possessed  of  many  good  qualities; 
among  which  patience,  courage,  and  the  capacity  of  bearing  privation  without  murmuring  are 
not  the  least.  Projjerly  disciplined,  fed,  armed,  and  led,  the  ^lussulman  soldiers  of  Turkey 
are  equal  to  those  of  any  Christian  power.  The  ancient  fanaticism  of  their  fathers  may 
be  wanting  in  (he  maj<irity  of  them,  but  tlicy  still  fight  valiantly  for  their  faith,  and, 
buo^'ed  up  with  tlie  certain  hope  of  passing  over  Al  iSerat,  the  liair  bridge,  direct  into 
Januat  Aden — the  Abodes  of  Eternal  Delight — the  Osmanli  reckons  his  life  as  nothing 
when  pitted  against  the  rewards  with  which  he  shall  bo  paid  for  its  temporary  loss. 

The  Turkisli  nation  is  swamped  in  debt.  It  would,  nevertheless,  be  unjust  to  them 
not  to  mention  that  they  have  something  very  substantial  to  show  for  the  expenditure, 
albeit,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  that  something  is  not  more  of  an  evil  than  a  good 
to  a  poor  people.  They  have  five  ironclads,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  other  vessels, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  had  a  great  many  more  if  the  Glasgow  ship-buildcrs  had  not 
been  possessed  with  the  Western  prejudice  .against  unlimited  credit. 

During  the  last  war,  from  1875  to  1S7S,  the  Turks  had  altogether  in  the  field 
752,000  men,  though  at  tlie  close  of  it  nn\  more  than  1;J0,000  were  on  the  active 
list.  The  remainder  were  either  dead — of  the  sword  or  of  disease — or  in  captivity.  Out 
of  the  material  at  his  disposal,  Osnian  Pasha  has  reorganised  the  .shattered  forces 
of  the  Sultan.  Tlie  result  is  a  fairly  equipped  army  of  1.50,000,  the  cost  of  which,  in 
spite  of  all  kinds  of  small  economy,  is  ruinously  heavy  on  the  ']\u'kish  exchequer. 
But  such  is  the  condition  of  the  country,  that  were  the  garrisons  less  in  disaffected 
districts,  civil  war,  revolution,  and  anarchy  must  inevitably  be  prccii)itated.  Altogether,  it 
is  calculated  that  with  the  reserve,  or  "redifs,"  corresponding  to  the  German  "Landwehr," 
the  irregular  tronps,  or  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  the  "  Moustafi/,"  or  milida,  it  would  still 
be   possible  to  ]iiit  (100,00(1   meu   into  the  Held   in  case  of  cniergency. 
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CllAiTEll     III. 
The  Turkish  ICmi'ii.-i;  :     Asi.vric  Tlrkev. 

Lkaving  Europe,  into  wliidi  we  li;iil  Icinpnnirily  (o  step,  in  pursuit.  I'f  ;iu  Asiatic 
I'.iee,  wliii  iiavo  licro  establislieil  llicir  lieail-(piai'ters,  wo  ai^aiii  visit  Asi;i,  ami  are  still 
within  the  tloininions  of  the  Sultan  oL'  Turkey.  In  trntli,  Turkey  in  Asia  eoniprises  tiic 
whole  western  portion  of  that  quarter  of  the  work].  In  aijililion,  it  is  one  of  the  portions 
of  Asia  most  irregular  in  outline,  the  pai'allel  ranges  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  wliieh 
form  the  raJiuting  ])oint  of  nearly  all  the  mountain  system  of  this  wide  region,  covering 
with  tlieir  numerous  ramiliealions  Anatolia  or  Asia  ISIinor,  and  eonverting  the  country 
into  a  series  of  "elevated  plateaux,  deq)  valleys,  and  enclosed  plains."  Tlie  Lebanon 
cliain  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  terminates  near  the  Ueil  Sea  in  the  famous 
Mount  of  Sinai.  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  ami  Kurdistan  are  nKJUutainous  tliroughout. 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  most  part  of  Arabia,  consist  of  level  plains.  Syria, 
Palestine,  tlie  llejaz,  or  Turkish  part  of  Arabia,  in  which  Jeddah  and  .Mecca  are 
situated,  and  Yemen  may  be  described  as  hills   and  mountains  bordering  the  sea. 

In  Asia  IMinor,  Armenia,  ,ind  Kurdistan,  jVrarat,  1  (),!)(!!)  feet,  above  the  sea  level,  is 
the  greatest  elevation.  15ui  willi  the  exception  of  numerous  valleys  the  region  is  really 
one  vast  scries  of  plateaux  and  mountains,  the  country  rapidly  rising  from  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  until,  at  an  elevati.ui  of  a  few  thousand  feet,  it  liecomes  clothed  with 
line  forests  of  hard  wood.  l)n  the  east  it  will  attain  a  height  of  y,IJOO  feet,  but  towards 
the  west  it  falls  to  the  northward,  the  only  special  elevation  being  little  over  this  height. 
Glaciers  are  nurtured  in  llie  range,  but  the  whole  plateau  bears  evidence  of  volcanic 
action,  and  is  covered  with  extinct  volcanic  cones,  lakes  of  salt,  and  braekish  water  without 
outlets  to  the  sea.  The  plains  of  ]\Icsopotamiit,  Babylonia,  and  Arabia,  do  not  rise  to  more 
than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  only  elevations  of  any  consequence  being  those  which 
bisect  the  plain  in  direction  from  north-cast  to  south-west.  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  other 
districts  which  have  been  conjoined  with  it  in  the  description,  consist,  at'cording  to  Mr, 
Johnston,  who  has  carefully  analyseil  their  geograpliy,  of  two  longitudinal  belts,  one  with  a 
slightly  westerly  trend  bordering  the  ISIediterranean,  and  the  other  with  an  easterly  trend 
bordering  the  Red  Sea.  Mount  Lebanon  is  more  than  10,111111  feet  high,  while  Blount  Ilcrmon 
is  D,.'5S-'J,  and  ^Mount  Ilor,  or  Zebel  Ilaran,  rises  to  about  1,1  II Ml  feet.  The  coast  range  ter- 
minates near  ^lecca  in  a  peak  rumoured  to  be  nearly  1  I,IHHI  feet  high,  and  throughout 
Yemen  the  mountains  are  said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  0,000  feet.  But,  of  this  country, 
owing  to  the  fanatical  character  of  the  ])opulatioii,  we  know  little,  and  nothing  accu- 
rately. Tlie  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Orontcs,  are  the  most  important  rivers  of 
Turkish  Asia,  but  numerous  others  intersect  nearly  every  jiortion  of  it.     Immediately  north 
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of  Besika  B:iv  is  the  famous  Scamander,  the  Mendere  Su  of  the  Moderns,  which  i-ises  in 
Mount  Ida  and  flows  through  the  plains  of  Troy.  The  Gediz  (Hermus),  traversing-  in  the 
first  pai't  of  its  course  a  dreary  volcanic  desert,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,  after  water- 
ino-,  for  the  latter  portion  of  its  run  of  200  miles,  the  pleasant  vale  of  Kassaba,  and  the 
Kutchuk  Mendere,  or  Cayster,  debouches  from  its  fine  valley  near  the  ruins  of  Ephesus. 
But,  like  most  of  the  other  rivers  of  this  region,  if  brings  down  so  much  silt  as  to  render 
its  mouth  almost  useless  for  the  pui*j)oses  of  navigation,  and  to  cause  the  old  towns 
which  stood  on  the  coast  to  be  in  many  cases  some  way  back  into  the  interior.  The  Kizil- 
Irmak,  the  Buyuk-Meudere,  Khoja  Chai,  and  the  Sakaria,  may  also  be  mentioned  among 
the  other  famous  rivers  of   Turkish  Asia.     The    Jordan    is,  of    course,  the    most    celebrated 
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river  of  Palestine,  and  like  the  Abana  and  Pharpar,  "rivers  of  Damascus,"  flows  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  after  having  stimulated  into  fertility  the  arid  plains  through  which  they  flow, 
and,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  two  latter  rivers,  by  means  of  artificial  irrigating  channels  raised 
the  "  verdant  paradise  of  fruit  and  flowers  around "  the  Old  World  City  which  will  be 
for  ever  associated  with  their  names.  The  lakes  of  the  region  are  numerous  and  of  some 
interest.  Lake  Van  has  a  length  of  eighty  miles,  and  lies  in  a  hollow  some  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  quite  salt,  but  though  it  has  no  o\itlet  its  waters  are  bright  and  clear 
like  the  sea.  Fish  abound  in  it,  and  great  flocks  of  water-fowl  frequent  its  shores, 
attracted  by  the  abundant  food  and  mild  climate.  Rude  barges  navigate  it,  though  during 
the  coldest  months  of  tlie  year  ice  forms  on  its  surface.  Tuz  Gcil  is  another  large  salt  lake 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  the  Soa  of  Galilee,  or  Tiberias,  thirteen  miles  long,  and  0.53  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Dead  Soa,  1,:20;3  feet  below  the  ^lediterranean,  are 
the  most  remarkable  and  interestins'  of  these  curious  sheets  of  water.     The  latter  is  for(\- 
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six  miles  long,  ami  is  the  deepest  lake  basin  in  (lie  wuilil.  Its  shores  eonsist  of  lofty 
cliffs,  rising  almost  porpendieularly,  and  unbroken  by  a  single  outlet  for  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  lake,  which  are  kept  down  solely  by  evaporation.  It  is  so  intensely  salt 
and  dense  that  the  body  will  not  sink  it,  and  owing  to  the  bitumen  springs  in  and 
about  it  its  waters  are  exceedingly  nauseous  to  the  taste  and  smell.  Along  its  shores 
desolation  and  barrenness  jirevail.  No  cultivation  is  seen — nothing  but  sulphur,  rock-salt, 
iava,  and  jnunice;  hence  the  fitting  name  of  Bahr  Lut,  or  Dead  Sea,  which  frum  time 
immemorial  it  has  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  region.  Bahr  Nedjef 
is  a  large  freshwater  sea,  situated  about  forty  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  ]:^uphrates 
south  of  Ilillah.     It   is  forty  niili'S  long,  and  surrounded  by   red  sandstone  cliffs,  on   wliicli 
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st.ands  Meshed  Ali,  one  of  the  holy  cities  which  are  yearly  visited  in  great  numbers  by  the 
Shiite  sect  of  Mohammedans. 

Ci.nrATE. 

Mr.  Johnston,  from  whose  analysis  most  of  these  data  are  given,  considers  that  with 
ti  fertile  soil  and  a  good  climate  nearly  every  product  should  or  does  flourish  m  lurkish 
Asia.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  were  the  country  properly  cultivated,  and  full  advantage 
taken  of  the  facilities  for  irrigation,  by  storing  the  surplus  rainfall  against  dry  seasons. 
For  in  spite  of  the  many  springs  and  lakes  which  make  green  the  mountainous  parts  of 
it,  the  region  in  question  is  really  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  a  long-continued  drought 
will  often  turn  the  Valleys  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  other  rivers  into  the 
condition  of  sandy  deserts.  In  ancient  times  the  foresight  of  the  cultivators  provided 
against    these    contingencies   by  irrio-ating    canals.       But    since    the  Osmanli   military  despo- 
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tism  lias  overshadowed  the  country  notliiug  has  beeu  done  to  extend  these^  or  even  to 
keep  the  old  ones  in  repair.  Hence  vast  portions  of  country  which  could  support  a 
flourishing  population  are  now  barren,  or  worse  still,  malarious  marshes,  which  exhales 
pestilence,  and  renders  their  vicinity  dangerous  for  several  months  in  the  year.  The 
mountainous  plateau — and  especially  the  eastern  part  of  it — has  a  severe  winter  climate. 
Snow  lies  for  several  months  in  the  year,  the  ground  is  like  iron,  and  the  higher  peaks 
are  cajiped  with  j'^rpetual  white.*  But  more  westerly  the  winds  are  milder  and  the 
vegetation  more  of  a  sub-tropical  type,  though  the  variations  between  summer  and  winter 
are  still  extreme.  Olives,  mulberries,  and  other  trees,  including  the  arbutus,  which 
grows  so  luxuriantly  round  Lake  Isnik  (Ascania),  and  the  vine  flourish,  while  the 
country  facing  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  climate  is  more  humid,  supports  great  forests 
of  ,ash,  elm,  poplar,  larch,  beech,  box,  and  pine,  and,  like  the  genial  valleys  which 
open  into  the  -Egean,  is  industriously  cultivated  wherever  the  soil  will  admit  of  the 
plough  being  driven  through  its  soil.  The  southern  slopes  facing  the  ^Mediterranean  are 
excessively  hot  during  most  of  the  year,  but  at  the  same  time  fertile  in  proportion.  The 
inland  slopes  are  subject  to  a  less  sultry  atmosphere.  The  Mesopotamian  plain  is 
scorched  in  summer,  but  during  the  winter  there  is  generally  rain  and  coolness,  and 
even  when  no  rain  falls  the  water  left  in  pools  in  the  many  oases  enable  great  herds 
of  camels  and  flocks  of  sheep  to  pasture  over  large  areas  of  it.  As  a  rule  the  climate 
is  salubrious,  though  during  the  summer  the  "  Simiel,"  or  poison  wind,  blows  outward 
in  all  directions,  and  the  peculiar  disease  called  "Baghdad  date  mark,"  and  "Aleppo- 
Button,"  attacks  residents  and  visitors  alike  in  all  the  cities  bordering  the  Syrian 
Desert :  though  it  lasts  a  period  of  twelve  months,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  dangerous. f 
The  Syrian  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  onjoj-s  a  milder  climate,  but  even  there- 
the  summers  arc  oppressively  hot.  The  Lebanon,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  hills 
above  the  snow  line,  ijossesscs  in  places  a  bracing  winter,  and  a  mild  and  balmy 
summer,  during  the  periods  known  as  "the  fbrmer  and  the  latter  rains."  But  wherever 
the  lowlands  of  the  desert  are  reached  the  intensely  dry  summer  heat  scorches  up 
everything.  The  Iletl  Sea  coast  is  i:)erha2is  as  dry  as  any  part  of  this  region.  In  the 
Hejaz  and  Yemen  there  arc  no  rivers,  and  hence  in  the  Tehamah,  or  striji  immediately 
bordering  the  sea,  heat,  dryness,  and  barrenness  are  the  prevailing  characteristics,  except 
in  the  south,  where  summer  rains  produce  good  pasturage.  Further  into  the  interior, 
where  the  country  is  more  elevated,  the  climate  is  cooler,  and  the  soil  capable  of  rearing 
]>roduets  not  (piito  so  associated  with  the  Desert  as  are  dates.  But  even  then  Arabia  is 
liy  no  means  a  "land  (lowing  wiili  milk  and  Imney,"  and  not  capable  of  ever  being 
nuich  improved  even    by   those    panaceas    for    all    ills —irrigation   and   hin'h   farming. 

*  Onu  of  the  best  and  most  popular  descriptions  of  lliis  region  is  to  bo  found  in  Jlr.  Charles  Williams'  charming- 
record  of  liis  war  experiences  during  the  campaign  of  1S77,  entitled,  "The  Armenian  Campaign"  (187S),  while 
M.  Tchihatcheff's  "  Asie  Mincurc— Description  Physique,  Statisticiiic,  et  Arclielogiquo "  (1853—1860),  and  the 
works  of  Leake,  Beaufort,  Arundel,  Hamilton,  Fellows,  Ainsworth,  Spratl  and  Forbr-s,  Newton  and  Bunbury,  among 
other  writers,  arc  almost  exhaustive  as  regards  its  people,  gcogi-aphy,  and  antiiiuities,  while  the  tri^itises  of  Saiiit- 
JFartin,  Bore,  Curzon,  Jaubert,  Jlorier,  Serpo,  Langlois,  Goerres,  \'on  Selierzcr,  Bi-ycc,  and  others  snpidy  flic  fullest, 
information  regarding  the  special  suliject  of  .Vrmenia. 

t  Keith  Johnston  :   "  Geography,"  p.  3i)3. 
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Asiii  is  iiadirally  a  rich  part  of  the  wirld,  aiul  the  Turkisli  part  of  it  i.s  by  no 
means  the  jxioresl  s<'e(ioii  of  a  wealthy  but  undeveloped — or,  rather,  retrograde — land. 
Mr.  McCoan,  wlio  is  well  iiciiuaiiited  with  Asia  Minor,  considers  tiial  in  the  variety  of  its 
raw  material  of  natiniial  wcaUh  it  will  compare  willi  any  country  of  ]']urope.  Its  density 
•of  jiojjulation  is  mueli  below  the  avei'ai^-e  nf  Western  Europe;  but  leaving  this 
out  of  aeeount,  "  no  country  from  the  Hosi>horus  to  the  Scheldt  more  abounils  in  the 
elements  of  great  material  prosperity."  Syria  and  Chaldiea  rank  next  in  the  order  of 
potential  wealth,  and  even  Kurdistan  and  Yemen,  though  at  present  not  promising,  have 
in  them  "  much  (hat  vigorous  and  enlighten<'d  government  might  mint  into  contribu- 
tions to  national  slrengtli.  Il  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  although  these  splendid 
regions  fornii'd  the  cradle  of  mankind,  and  the  subsequent  seat  of  the  greatest  empires  in 
history,  their  stores  of  national  wealth  have  as  yet  been  merely  tapped,  and  that  reserves 
surpassing  all  that  Assyrian,  Roman,  Orcek,  Scljuk,  (jr  Ottoman  ever  touched  await  in 
virgin  abundance  (he  developing  skill  and  industry  of  a  more  advanced  civilisation."  Both 
sides  of  the  Ijosj)liiinis  have  advantages  for  agriculture  ecjual  to  anything  in  I'jiropc,  but  in 
Asia  the  geological  and  climatic  conditions  of  successful  husbandry  combine  in  "a  degree 
seldom  equalled  in  i']urope.'''  The  present  condition  of  the  country  is  so  depressed  that  it 
affords  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  its  real  capabilities.  It  might,  imder  a  proper 
system  of  tillage,  and  with  the  tillers  aided  l)y  a  government  such  as  that  wliich,  by  the 
convention  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  it  was  hoped  might  in  time  be 
obtained  for  "our  new  jn-oteetorate,"  produce  crops  only  limited  in  amount  by  the  labour 
and  intelligence  employed.  But  even  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  rude  tillage,  the  gross 
liscal  abuses,  and  the  want  of  markets  for  the  surplus  not  required  for  local  consumption, 
the  country  yields  in  a  manner  which  might  well  excite  the  envy  of  the  hardy  peasant  of 
Western  Europe,  who,  with  every  advantage  which  good  £,overnment  and  securit}'  for  life 
and  property  give,  can  with  difHcultj'  persuade  the  stubborn  soil,  scowled  on  by  a  stern 
climate,  to  i-cturn  more  than  a  scanty  return  for  the  most  unremitting  toil.  AVheat, 
barley,  maize,  rice,  r^-e,  and  oats  are,  in  the  order  stated,  the  staple  crops.  The  orchards 
are  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  regions,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  opium,  madder,  volonea,  and  tobacco  are  very  profitable.  A\  heat  is 
a  crop  too  bullcy  to  pay  transportation  over  the  liad  roads  of  the  interior,  or  still 
loss  from  regions  where  the  roads  have  yet  to  be  made.  Hence,  though  men  and 
cattle  are  fed  at  rates  which  Europe  has  not  known  for  ages,  the  soil  adds  little 
to  the  income  of  the  State  or  to  tlie  accumulated  riches  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
the  easily  carried  and  more  costly  jiroducts  will  bear  exportation  even  from  regions 
lying  far  off  the  coast.  The  best  tobacco  is  grown  in  Syria,  and.  the  choicest  growths 
are  those  of  (ho  Ansarieh  district,  behind  Latakia  (p.  ~8)  and  Kouna,  not  far  from  Tripoli. 
J-^-en  then  Europe  is  but  inijierfectly  acquainted  with  the  liigh  qualities  of  the  Syrian 
weed,  for  the  finest  growths  go  to  Egypt,  the  gianur  of  the  West  having  to  be 
content  with  the  less  delicate  varieties.  Tobacco,  indeed,  is  the  great  resource  of  the 
Lebanon.      Opium    is   extensively  grown  in  Roumelia,  but  the  Anatolia  (Asia  Minor)  drug 
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is  ninre  big-bly  esteemed  in  commerce,  that  uf  the  Pasbalic  of  Aidin,  round  Smyrna,  being- 
especially  held  in  high  repute.  Brousa  (p.  21)),  Diarbekir,  Northern  Syria,  and  the  Lebanon 
are  especially  famed  for  their  mulberry-trees  and  the  quality  of  the  silk  which  is  produced 
in  these  districts.  From  Brousa  alone  the  average  value  of  the  cocoons  and  raw  silk 
exported  is  £o5li,U(tO  per  annum.  During  and  for  some  time  after  the  American  war 
cotton-culture  received  an  immense  impetus  in  Turkey ;  but  after  the  recuperated  South  was 
once  more  able  to  send  its  staple  crop  to  Europe  the  price  of  the  fibre  fell,  and  hence 
Egv])t  alone  has  maintained  up  to  any  extent  the  stimulus  which  that  exceptional 
period  gave  to  the  growth  of  this  valuable  crop.  In  Mesopotamia  the  field  for  its  pro- 
duction is  practically  almost  limitless,  but  both  there  and  in  Anatolia  and  Syria  the  yield 
is  not  much  more  than  is  required  for  local  consumption.  The  boxwood-trees  which  clothe 
the  hills,  commingled  with  other  forest  growth,  are  always  in  demand  for  the  use  of  the 
wood-engraver  and  cabinet-maker,  and  dates  afford  an  article  of  export  in  every  region 
bordering  the  coast.  Raisins  and  dried  figs  have  for  long  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
articles  of  the  Smyrna  trade;  and  though  grapes  and  oranges  are  very  abundant,  the  demand 
for  them  is  not  equal  to  the  sujiply,  the  other  Mediterranean  countries  being  quite  capable 
of  keeping  the  European  markets  filled  with  those  fruits.  The  wool  of  the  great  flocks  of 
goats  pastured  by  the  Bedouin  and  Kurd  shepherds,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Angora,  yield  the  silky  fleece  known  as  "  mohair,'"  and  sheep's  wool — like  most  other 
products  of  the  country — could  be  greatly  increased  under  proper  management.  But  the 
oppression  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the  de2>redation  of  his  "  moral  compeers,"  the  Kurd 
and  the  Bedouin,  make  sheep  and  goat  farming  in  Anatolia,  Eastern  Syria,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, one  of  the  most  precarious  instead  of  one  of  the  most  profitable  industries  of  the 
wide  dciminidu  between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Of  the  :25U  different 
mines  which  the  otficial  records  of  the  Porte  described  as  existing  throughout  the  empire, 
tliree-fonrths  are  in  Asia,  though  most  of  the  latter  are  now  abandoned,  their  productive- 
ness having  either  abated,  or  the  present  owners  being  unable,  owing  to  want  of  capital, 
or  for  other  reasons,  to  continue  them  either  at  all  or  to  their  full  capacity.  About  thirty 
arc  yielding,  but  none  of  them  to  their  full  cajiacity.  Private  concessionaires  and 
Government  officials  have  these  mines  in  their  hands,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
immense  coal-fields  of  Heraclea  (Erekli),  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  none  of 
them  are  of  ])rime  importance  to  the  mechanical  industries  of  the  country.  The  coal 
c'xtn'ctcd  from  these  pits  is  of  good  quality  both  for  household  and  steaming  purposes. 
liiit  owing  to  the  mines  being  part  of  the  private  domain  of  the  Sultan  they  have  hitherto 
been  utterly  mismanaged.  The  right  of  working  the  pits  ha;  been  jobbed  out  among 
private  individuals,  pa'aee  favourites,  and  corrupt  incompetents  of  every  description.  Hence, 
though  foreign  capitalists  have  repeatedly  made  the  most  advantageous  offers  for  its  working, 
"l)alace  influence"  has  succeeded  in  preventing  the  terms  being  listened  to,  with  the  result 
that  the  exchequer  obtains  little  or  no  profit  from  what  would  be  a  valuable  source  of  wealth 
in  any  other  country,  while  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Constantinople  have  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  a  very  inferior  quality  of  coal,  adulterated  with  impurities  from  which  the 
miners  have  not  the  knowledge  or  the  industry  to  free  the  marketable  coal.  On  the 
Smyrna    and    Cassaba    Railway    there    is    another    extensive    coal-field,    but  like    the    other 
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•deposits  along  both  shores  of  the  Uosphorus  ainl  the  Sc;i  of  ]\Iai'rnoi:i,  ntTiiihali,  between  Smyrna 
and  Aiilin ;  at  Nazli,  beyond  the  hitter  town  ;  at  a  viUage  n(,Mr  \'an ;  at  Je/ireh,  on  tlie 
Tijjris,  and  in  the  nciyhbourhciod  of  Baghdad,  there  lias  been  no  systematie  or  well-con- 
dueted  efforts  made  to  utilise  this  vast  source  of  national  wealth,  which  might  not  only 
greatly  add  to  the  riches  of  Turkey,  Imt  lielp  llic  trade  of  tlie  Levant,  India,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  l)y  supplying  clieap  fuel  on  the  spot,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  eonipelling 
the  merchants  to  import  English  and  other  European  coals  at  a  cost  which  seriously  reducefc 
their  already  not  over  ample  profits.  Ironstone,  yielding  70  per  cent,  of  pure  metal  is  found, 
besides  magnetic  iron,  and  copper  ore  so  rich  that  the  unexhausted  but  now  unworked  mines 
of  this  metal  at  Jiakir-Kurehai,  with  their  rudest  operations,  enabled  the  Turkoman  Einir 
("Ameer")  of  Sinope,  their  then  tenant,  to  pay  most  of  his  tribute  of  20(J,(HIIJ  ducats  a 
year.       Near  Arghana-maden — ou  the  slopes  of    the  Taurus — are  mines  still  richer,  so  rich. 
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indeed,  that  on  an  average  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  fine  copper  can  be  obtained  from  the  ore, 
Yet,  owing  to  the  want  of  system  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  officials  who 
work  them  on  public  account,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  ore  has  to  lie  transported  for 
sixty-four  hours  on  horse  or  camel  back  to  Tocat  to  be  refined,  less  than  500  tons  of 
metal  are  yearly  produced  by  them.  With  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  on  roads  and 
mining  apparatus  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  might  be  increased  more  than  tenfold  ;  and 
the  same  might  be  affirmed  of  the  numerous  other  copper  lodes  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  which  are  either  not  worked  at  all,  or  are  worked  at  a  loss  to  the  revenue. 
Argentiferous  lead  is  also  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  near  Trebizond  are 
sdver  mines,  once  the  most  productive  in  Asia,  which  do  not  now  yield  a  hundredweight 
of  the  metal.  Tiio  same  tale  is  true  of  the  veins  near  Kouieh  and  Diarbekir,  and  in 
the  island  of  Imbros.  Veins  of  argentiferous  galena  crop  np  in  the  forests  round  Akda<;-h- 
niadeu,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ishik-dagh,  and  again  at  Dessek-maden,  in  the  Pashalie  of 
Angora,  within  ten  miles  of  the  navigable  Kizil-Iraiak  River.  But  not  one  ounce  is 
extracted.  iMnery  of  a  splendid  quality  is  found  over  a  wide  region,  and  llmiigh  iniper- 
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fectly  worked  it  forms  an  important  item  in  the  trade  oi  Smyrna.  In  Central  Mesopo- 
tamiuj  and  all  along  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  petroleimi  and  bitumen  bubble 
up  at  a  hundred  different  points  in  such  abundance  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  it  as 
fuel  on  the  line  of  steamers  which  may  some  day  bring  back  life  to  the  great  river  of 
Turkish  Asia,  or  on  the  line  of  railway  which  in  time  will  undoubtedly  span  the  region 
between  Syria  and  the  Gulf.  Finally,  sulphur  and  rock-salt  exist  in  abundance,  and 
though  worked,  as  everywhere  else,  Mr.  McCoan  remarks,  "  the  potential  far  exceeds  the 
actual  produce." 

The  proper  developement  of  these  mines — either  by  the  Government  or  otherwise — if 
aided  by  competent  and  honest  engineers,  and  assisted  by  proper  appliances  and  roads, 
would  make  Turkey  a  wealthy  covmtry,  while  the  royalty,  which  Western  capitalists  would 
gladly  pay,  for  the  iirivilege  of  extracting  the  metal  at  their  own  cost  and  for  their  own 
profit,  would  afford  some  hope  to  the  unhappy  bondholders,  whose  prospects  are,  at  present, 
nearly  as  hopeless  as  they  can  possibly  be.  But,  if  left  to  the  imaided  enterprise  of  the 
Porte,  Mr.  McCoan's  opinion  will  not  be  disi^uted  by  any  impartial  person  when  he 
affirms  that  there  is  little  chance  of  much  being  done.  At  every  turn  "  backsheesh  '^ 
must  be  paid,  and  even  after  a  concession  is  obtained,  the  firman  expressly  stipulates 
that  only  a  certain  class  or  kind  of  minerals  is  to  be  worked.  Accordingly,  if  by  good 
fortune — or  what  would  be  considered  good  fortune  in  other  countries — a  veia  of  a 
metal  not  sjieeified  in  the  grant  is  come  across,  a  fresh  firman,  with  all  the  old 
troubles  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  officials  are  aware  that  now  they  have  the 
concessionaires  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  must  be  gone  through.  After  all,  the  mines 
are  at  the  mercy  of  an  ignorant  and  greedy  "district  engineer,"  who  may,  at  any 
moment,  present  an  unfavourable  report,  and  thus  lead  to  the  closing  of  the  mines. 
This  trusty  servant  of  the  State  is,  of  course,  alwaj's  open  to  conviction,  when  the 
argument  is  backed  by  a  sufficient  "  backsheesh.^'  But  the  effect  of  this  logical 
instrument  is  apt  to  get  less  and  less  potent  as  time  rolls  on,  unless  its  weight  is 
increased.  This  may  be  done,  but  in  the  end  the  profits  of  the  mines  suffer,  and,  in 
time,  the  whole  affair  is  thrown  up  in  disgust,  even  if  the  malice,  jealousy,  grievances, 
or  venality  of  the  officials  do  not  obtain  the  cancelling  of  the  original  firman 
under  which  they  were  worked.  As  we  write,  "placer"  deposits  of  gold  are  reported 
from  more  than  one  part  of  the  empire.  But,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  if 
the  Stamboul  bureaucrats  have  the  means  of  mismanaging  the  mines,  neither  the 
State — nor  its  creditors — nor  the  peo2)le  of  Turkey  at  large,  will  have  much  chance  of 
benefiting  by  them. 

The  forests  of  the  empire  are  a  source  of  wealth  almost  as  great  as  the  mines, 
but  as  little  utilised  and  as  much  wasted  as  the  latter.  ITntil  a  few  years  ago  the 
Government  exercised  absolutely  no  control  over  the  vast  tracts  of  splendid  timber  which 
are  found  in  cvciy  province.  The  2ieople  cut  down,  burnt,  or  made  into  charcoal,  great 
forests  of  line  trees,  with  the  maximum  of  waste  and  the  minimum  of  profit.  If  a  faggot 
of  firewood  were  required  a  tree,  priceless  in  other  districts,  and  even  there  possibly  of  loss 
value  for  fuel  tlian  a  score  of  others  hard  by,  was  hewn  down,  and  tlie  most  easily 
.<il)]it   off   portions    used,    simply    because    it    was    "handiest,"    while    the  same   method    was 
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adopted  did  the  local  carpenter  linil  liiiiisclC  iu  need  of  plank,  or  tlie  l)oat-buikler 
feel  inclined  to  knock  t<i<jcther  a  new  "  scmv/'  or  to  tinker  the  old  one  lie  inlierited  as 
part  of  his  father's  estate.  Ali  Pasha,  ri<jlitly  conceiving  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
state  of  matters,  mana<;-ed  in  yet  a  Forest  Department  instituted.  Its  ofiieials  set  to 
"Nvork,  but  beyond  formulating-  a  few  absurd  regulations  which  imix'ded  legitimate 
commerce,  they  did  little  or  nothing  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  crops  which  the  soil  could  yield.  The  department  still  exists,  and  publishes 
an  annual  report,  in  which  they  take  credit  to  themselves  of  sending  to  the  Treasury, 
in  the  shape  of  fees,  the  sum  of  II.")0,0(J0,  at  a  cost  for  collection  of  £80,000, 
but  though  its  members  and  agents  continue  to  draw  their  salaries — when  they  can 
get  them — we  are  assured  by  the  former  editor  of  the  late  LeranI  Ifcrald  that  they  do  little 
or  nothing  to  protect,  and  still  less  to  profitably  develop,  this  almost  virgin  element 
of  natural  wealth.  The  substitution  of  iron  for  timber  in  ship-building  has  lessened 
the  value  of  these  forests  to  the  State,  but,  as  the  revolution  in  naval  warfare  proceeds, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  vast  groves  of  oak,  boxwood,  beech,  maple,  elm,  walnut, 
ash,  pine,  and  other  woods  that  clothe  the  mountain  slopes  of  three  sides  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  among  other  parts  of  the  interior — that  cover  Olympus  beliind  Brousa,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ismidt,  by  the  banks  of  the  Sakaria  River,  which  runs  through  forty  miles 
of  the  finest  woodland  between  Scutari  and  Kars,  and  along  the  whole  southern  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  past  the  dense  groves  of  Sinope,  Tireboli,  and  Trebizond — may  become 
of  more  value  then  they  are  at  jiresent,  or  have  been  for  many  years  past.  The 
immense  littoral  of  the  Turkish  Empire  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  great 
■wealth  in  the  shape  of  fisheries.  Fish  there  are  of  manj^  varieties,  in  i)rodigious 
abundance  and  of  very  excellent  quality'.  But  the  major  portion  of  the  coast  still  lies 
fallow,  owing  to  the  incorrigildy  foolish  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government.  It  farms  out 
certain  parts  of  the  shore  to  private  individuals  at  low  rents,  and  then  levies  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  the  catch.  The  result  is,  that  the  sea  is  not  half  fished,  and  that  fish  are 
retailed  in  the  towns  at  such  all  but  prohibitory  prices,  that  during  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  Lents  red  mullet,  which  swarm  in  the  Bosphorus  and  on  the  adjacent  coasts 
of  the  Red  Sea,  are  sold  in  Galata  at  five  shillings  per  pound,  and  the  other  better  class 
of  white  fish  in    proportion. 

The  great  marble  strata,  which  give  a  name  to  the  Sea  of  "  [Marmora  "  (that  is, 
marble),  the  i)uce-spotted  white  stone  of  Synnada,  the  black  basalt  of  Diarbekir,  the 
lovely  green  marble  of  Elbek,  the  quarries  out  of  which  Xineveh  and  Ximrod  were 
built,  the  granite  of  Central  Syria,  the  durability  of  which  is  attested  by  the 
columns  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbek,  and  the  meerschaum  of  Kutaya,  which  supplies 
the  workshops  of  the  Viennese  pipe-makers,  are  among  the  other  all  but  undeveloped 
mineral  wealth  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  while  the  sponge  fisheries  of  the  .Egean,  though 
almost  a  monopoly  of  ihe  Archipelago,  are  strangled  by  official  abuses.  Roads,  re-adjust- 
ment of  taxation,  and  abolition  of  tax-farming  are  all  required  before  anything  can  b;; 
done  to  improve  Turkey,  and  in  particular  Tin-key  in  Asia.  But  the  Empire  has  not 
the  funds  to  make  the  first,  and  the  Sultan  and  his  corrupt  entourage  have  not  the 
will   to   carry   out  the   other   two   reforms. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

The  Turkish  Empire  :     Turkey  ix  Asia. 

The  general  character  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  ah-eady  been  indicated  with  as  much 
fuhiess  as  our  space  will  admit  of.  Asia  Elinor  has  also  been  described  in  some 
detail ;  but  bei'ore  passing  to  Africa  it  may  be  \iseful  to  indicate,  though  in  the  Ijriefest 
manner,  the  general  characteristics  of  a  few  of  the  other  Governments  which  we  have 
mentioned   in  passing. 

Armexia. 

Turkish  Armenia  is  now  much  smaller  than  it  formerly  was,  the  fortunes  of  war 
having  rapidly  curtailed  its  dimensions,  for  Kars  and  much  of  the  surrounding  district 
have  now  passed  under  the  rule  of  Russia.  Like  Asia  IMinor,  the  greater  part  of 
Armenia  is  a  table-land,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  -i,OUU  to  7,000  feet,  and 
culminating  in  ]\Iount  Ararat,  which  is  just  within  the  Russian  bounds,  and  may  he 
said  to  be  the  point  of  nuion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  the  Shah,  and  the 
Sultan.  Though  Armenia  has  little  level  land,  its  mountains,  unlike  those  of  the  west, 
are  not  often  capped  with  snow,  and  its  passes  are  comparatively  easy.  Wood  is 
scarcer  than  in  Asia  Minor — so  scarce,  indeed,  that  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the 
only  fuel  availalde  consists  of  the  droppings  of  the  cattle,  and  among  the  characteristics  of 
an  Armenian  village  during  the  summer  months  is  the  /ezek,  or  flat  cakes  of  this 
heating  material  plastered  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  order  to  be  dried  for  winter 
use.  The  valleys  are,  however,  fertile,  and  yield  all  kinds  of  crops,  for  the  climate  is 
exceedingly  varied  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  district  above  the  sea  and  the 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  uplands  the  winter  is  all  but  Ai'ctic,  while  for  several 
weeks  of  the  summer  no  rain  falls,  and  the  air  is  so  scorching  that  the  country  far 
and  near  is  as  brown  as  if  it  had  been  blasted  by  a  sirocco.  Yet  in  Central 
Armenia  is  believed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,*  and  there  are 
districts  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  beautiful  and  fertile  enough  to  l>e 
Paradise  itself,  were  they  ])roperly  drained  and  governed  at  all  in  accordance  with 
the  civilised  precedents  which  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  were  to  be  introduced  into 
the  country .f  The  quondam  glory  of  Armenia  has  long  ago  departed,  for  no  longer  has 
it  a  separate  existence,  or  its  docile,  keen-witted,  handsome,  and  industrious  people  (p.  30)  a 
national  life.  Ancient  Armenia,  which  was  a  kingdom  long  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the     Great,    is    now   divided    among     Russia,    Persia,     and    Turkey.     The    Czar's    part    is 

*  Chesncy:  "  ExpcJition  to  the  Euplu-ates  and  Tigris,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  266-2S2. 

t  Schweigor-Lerchenfeld :     "  Armenien "    (1878);    Arzuni :    "Die    okonomische    Lage    dor   Armenier  in  der 
Turkci"    (1879). 
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mainly  incluJel  in  the  Goverumeat  of  Erivan,  the  Persian  part  is  absorbed  in  tlie 
Government  of  Azerbaijan,  while  Turkish  Armenia  is  principally  in  the  province  of 
Erzeruum,  in  which  are  situated  the  cities  of  Erzerouni  and  A'an.  The  Enssiaii  towns 
are  Erivan,  Etchmiadziu,  Ordubadj  and  Alexandropol,  and  the  Persian  portion  of  Armenia 
contains    only    one   place    of   any    importance,  namely,   Uramiyah. 

Kurdistan. 

The  area  of  this  wild  region  differs  considerablj'  in  its  northern  and  southern 
jjortions,  in  so  far  that  the  former  is  more  mountainous  than  the  latter,  though  it 
encloses  the  very  considerable  plateau  between  Erdoz-dagli  and  the  Jebel-Judi.  South- 
ward the  country  is  for  the  most  part  level,  or  the  surface  is  only  varied  by  three 
or  four  ranges  of  low  hills.  The  northern  part  is  characterised  by  "conical  bare 
summits  with  irregular  sides,  the  northern  slopes  of  which  are  partially  covered  with 
stunted  cedars,  valonea,  junipers,  and  other  dwarf  shrubs ;  while  those  to  the  south 
are  wooded  about  the  top  with  pines,  and  with  elms,  poplars,  and  walnut-trees  towards 
the  pasture  grounds  towards  the  deep  valleys  at  their  base."  Most  of  the  rivers  of 
Kurdistan  are  of  minor  importance,  being  for  the  most  part  shallow  and  swift,  and 
thus  almost  useless  for  pui'poses  of  navigation.  The  country  is,  moreover,  all  but  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Kurdish  tribes — robber-ruffians,  who  render  any  civilised  pursuits  next  to 
impossible,  and  whose  murderous  raids  into  Armenia,  and  even  into  Persia,  which  during 
the  autumn  of  188U  they  invaded  in  force,  the  Turkish  officials  seem  either  powerless  to 
stop  or  careless  about  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  attempting  to  prevent.  Yet  the 
country  is  good  as  regards  what  soil  can  be  cultivated,  while  its  climate  is  better  than  that 
of  Armenia.  Its  heat  in  summer — great  though  it  be — is  not  so  severe,  nor  is  its 
winter's  cold  quite  so  intense.  Hence,  in  the  vallej's  surrounded  by  its  wooded  hills  are 
jiroduced  in  abundance  "  mulberries,  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  wheat,  pulse,  maize,  the  castor- 
oil  plant,  melons,  pumpkins,  grapes,  and  orchard  fruit  of  almost  every  variety." 

Mesopotamia  a\d  Iuak. 

These  extensive  but  heterogeneous  provinces  extend  "  from  tne  south-eastern  slopes 
of  the  Taurus  and  the  table-land  of  Armenia  to  the  Arabian  Desert  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  west  and  east  from  the  Syrian  Desert  to  the  Kurdish  Alps,  over  a  total 
area  of  about  100,000  square  miles,"  though,  strictly  speaking,  "the  island,"  as  Meso- 
potamia is  called,  includes  only  so  much  of  the  region  lying  lietween  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  as  lies  north  of  the  old  ^Median  wall  that  ran  "obliquely  across  the 
narrow  waist  in  wliich  the  two  rivers  approach  each  other  above  Baghdad."  Part  of 
Mesopotamia  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  its  character  partaking  of  that  of  Asia  ]\Iinor, 
but  as  these  hills  slope  down  into  the  plains  of  ^Mesopotamia  a  country  is  entered  which 
is  over  great  tracts  sterile  and  almost  without  vegetation,  thougli  in  tlie  ncighliourhood  of 
the  rivers  and  the  old  irrigating  canals  excellent  crops  of  all  sub-tropical  products  are 
reared. 
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Irak-Aral)i — that  is,  Irak  of  tlie  Arabs,  to  distinguish  it  from  Irak-Adjem,  or  the 
Persian  Irak— or  liahyloiiia,  to  use  the  name  by  whicli  it  is  Ix'tter  known,  comprises 
the  foiiutry  nn  bolli  sides  of  tlio  Ti^'ris  and  Euphrates,  from  a  few  miles  above  Baghdad  to 
the  Gulf.  "The  whole,"  writes  ]\lr.  MeCoan,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  every 
fact  regarding  this  region,  "  forms  one  great  alluvial  plain,  slightly  undulating  in  the 
centre,  bnl  without  a  single  natural  hill,  and  with  few  trees  but  the  date-palm, 
graibially  sinking  in  elevation  southward  till  it  subsides  into  an  expanse  of  mere 
marshes  and  lagoons.  The  soil  northward  is  gravelly,  which  changes  lower  down  into 
clay,  covered  with  mould  of  sand  and  the  more  tenacious  deposits  left  I)y  frcfpient 
inundations.  Agrieidtuve,  however,  is  but  little  j)ractised,  the  chief  wealth  of  both  the 
settled  and  the  nomad  pupulation  being  derived  from  the  vast  flocks,  for  which  the 
abmidanee  of  water  provides  a  plentiful  pasturage  of  coarse  grass  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  During  the  cxtr.'me  summer  heat  in  this  section  only  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hoods of  the  river  retain  their  verdure;  but  these  are  extensive  enough  to  provide 
temporarily  for  the  herds,  while  the  face  of  the  country  elsewhere  is  nearly  as  scorched 
and  bare  as  if  it  had  been  swept  by  a  prairie  fire.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
ruins  scattered  over  the  southern  region  still  attest  its  once  splendid  material  civilisa- 
tion; nor  are  these  the  only  evidence  of  its  decadence.  Except  round  Baghdad,  the 
traveller  now  sees  hardly  a  trace  of  the  date  groves,  the  vineyards,  and  the  gardens 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Xenophon  ;  and  with  these  results  of  the  ancient 
industry  the  population  that  produced  them  has  almost  proportionately  decayed.  The 
wild  ass,  the  tiger-cat,  and  the  jackal  prowl  at  will  over  the  sites  of  the  once  populous 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  vast  tracts  in  which  agriculture  formerly  flourished  are  now 
either  barren  steppes,  or  at  best  furnish  pasturage  to  the  wandering  Bedoween."* 

SvuiA  AXD  Palestine. 

To  many  readers  the  "  Holy  Land "  will  be  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia.  No  portion  of  the  world  possesses  so  great  historical 
associations;  none  can  ever  rival  it  in  sacred  importance,  for  it  contains  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  and  a  score  of  other  cities,  towns,  and  villages  which  have  been  familiar 
to  everj'  one  since  childhood.  However,  of  late  yeai-s  the  country  has  been  frequently 
visited.  Guide-books  exist  describing  all  its  main  features,  and  a  society  for  its 
exploration  has  made  its  geograp)hy  and  antiquities  known  with  an  accuracy  which  can 
be  claimal  for  few  counties  out  of  Europe.  Hence,  a  briefer  account  of  Palestine  may 
suffice   in   this    place. 

I^'uder  the  name  of  Syria  is  comprised  a  narrow  coast-lying  strip  of  country,  about 
-111)  miles  long  and  from  50  to  100  broad.  "We  have  already  seen  that  its  principal 
physical  feature  is  the  longitudinal  branch  of  the  Taurus,  which,  to  use  Mr.  McCoan's 
wonls,  "runs  like  a  double  spine  through  two-thirds  of  its  length,  broken  at  several 
points  by  valleys  of  various  widths,  but  dividing  the  whole  into  three  distinct  belts," 
the   last    of    which    is    "  the    hill     country    of    Judxa,"    which    finally    merges    into    the 

*  "Our  Now  Frotectoratc,"  Vol.   I.,  p.  CO. 
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Desert  of  the  Wanderings  (El  Tib),  and  the  rugged  peniDsula  on  which  is  situated 
Mount  Sinai.  These  ranges  send  out  transverse  spurs^  and  in  addition  to  Esdraelon 
and  other  extensive  plains  are  cut  with  valleys  and  narrow  glens,  or  "  wadys." 
In  Syria  jn-oper  the  summits  and  slopes  of  many  of  these  mountains  are  wooded  with 
dense  forests  of  the  usual  type  found  in  this  jiavt  of  Asia,  hut  in  Palestine,  south  of 
Samaria,  the  otherwise  fine  mountain  and  valley  scenery  is  rendered  less  attractive  hy 
the  prevalence  of  a  scanty  vegetation,  or,  as  in  the  country  east  and  south  of  Sharon 
— a  valley  famous  to-day,  as  it  was  of  old,  for  its  beauty  and  fertility — so  desolate  and 
liarren  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  Hebrew  poets,  in  describing  "the  land"  as 
"  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  indulged  in  a  more  than  ordinary  Oriental  piece  of 
imagery.     There   are  thus  in  Syria    and  Palestine    three    distinct    longitudinal    belts — "the 
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maritime  district  between  the  western  range  and  the  sea,  the  long  succession  of  vallevs 
between  the  two  ridges  themselves,  and  the  eastern  tract  between  the  latter  and  the  desert." 
The  seaward  belt  varies  much  in  breadth.  Sometimes  it  comprises  wide  jilains,  at  other 
places  it  consists  of  narrow  passes,  while  at  jioints,  where  the  voyager  sights  bold  headlands, 
the  range  reaches  the  sea  without  the  intervention  of  any  level  land.  It  and  the  third 
belt  also  contained  old  cities  of  great  importance,  and  is  therefore  that  part  of  the  Holj- 
Land  most  instinct  with  historical  associations.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  maritime 
region  stands  Alexandretta,  or  Scanderoon,  an  aucicnt  town  built  on  a  feverish  swamp,  Init 
with  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  therefore  long  the  port  of  Aleppo,  lying 
inland  behind  it,  and  of  Northern  Mesopotamia  and  Mosul  generally  ;*  Seleueia,  which 
has  been  spoken  of  as  the  western  terminus  of  the  coming  Euphrates  Valley  Railway; 
Latakia,  whose  tobacco  has  given  it  a  name  in  tlie  world ;  and  Tripoli,  an  important 
town,  destined  in  time,  when    a  railway  unites    it  witli    tlio    vest   of    the    world,  to  be,  not 

•  See  Cameron's  "Our  Future  Highway"   (1880),  for  a  description  of  this  region. 
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■only  a  great  coiiiinercial  i-nlri-/i<il,  Init  also  a  liaunf.  iiiiich  rir(|iiiii(i'(l  liy  seekers  ai'ter 
a  perpetual  summer.  Tlieii  comes  the  country  of  the  Druzes,  a  ru<^yeil  hill  district 
immediately  south  of  Beyrout,  of  which  Sidoii  (Saida)  and  Tyre  (Sur)  are  the  onl\-  towns 
which  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  student  of  the  past;*  while  south  of  the  headland 
Nakiirah  is  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  beyond  which  lies  the 
vale  of  Sharon,  now  but  little  cultivated,  tiic  herds  of  the  wild  Bedoweens  bein^ 
about  the  only  signs  of  life  in  a  valley  which  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  supported 
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a  flourishing  population.  Passing  Csesaroa,  in  which  of  old  Herod  held  his  court,  we  come 
to  Jaffa  (p.  40),  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  Asealon,  famed  in  the  Crusades,  and  Gaza,  which 
lies  just  on  the  inner  limits  of  the  rich  loamy  soil  of  the  Sharon  valley.  Still  further 
southward,  we  tread  upon  an  alkaline  sand,  and  soon  after  enter  the  desert,  which 
prevails  until  it  is  relieved  by  the  fertile  alluvium  of  the  Nile  Delta,  in  EgjT)t. 
The  second  belt  stretches  between  the  double  chain  of  central  mountains  from  Wlow 
the  Lake  of  Antioch,  through  a  country  of  varied  character,  imtil  it  is  lost  in  the 
Idumsan    Desert.     The    principal    portions    of    the    third    belt    are    the    great    plain    of 


Sepp:   "Mccrfahvt  nach  Tntus  "  (ISTS). 
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Damascus,    east    of  ,  the    Anti-Lebauon,    and     the    outlying   district    of    the    Hauran ;  the 
i-eo-ious    north    and    south    of    them  are    mainly    sand   deserts   or   sandy    i)lateaux,    relieved 
by    an    occasional    oasis,    but    altogether    devoid    of    economical    interest,    and    having  more 
in   common  with   the  desert    than    with  Syria  and  Palestine  proper.     Damascus,  surrounded 
by  a    fertile  flower-covered  country,  is    the    chief   city   and  place   of   commerce,  though  the 
outlying    villages   are    subject    to    the   harassmeut    of    the    wandering    Bedoweens;    but  far 
out    in   the    desert,  away    from    the    jiath    of    commerce,    and    "  the  ken    of    politics,"    lies 
Palmyra,    or   Tadmor,    no    longer    of    any    interest    save    to    antiquaries.      Separated    from 
the    plain   of    Damascus    by    a   strip    of  desert    is    the  wide-spreading  Hauran,  which  now- 
adays,   as    in    the    past,    forms    one    of      the    most    interesting    parts    of    Palestine.      The 
stonier    i>arts    are    chiefly  inhabited    by  the  Arabs,  who  pasture    their    flocks    in  the    better 
spots,  and    cultivate    a    few   patches.      The    fine    fertile   plain    south    of    this    wild   region 
was   once    thickly   studded   with    towns    and   villages,  though    in    modern  times    they   have 
been    half    deserted,   owing   to    the   incursions    of   the    Bedoweens.     The    Druze   population 
inhabit    the    remaining    portion     of    it,  viz.,    El-Jebel,    a    mountain    district    between    the 
fertile   region   mentioned   and    the    great    Eastern    desert.     This    part    of    the    Hauran    is 
dotted    with    ruined    towns,    which    point    to    its    having    been    in    early   times   much   more 
prosj)erous    than   at   present,    in    sjsite   of  its  sheiks    practically    ruling   the    whole    Hauran. 
In    IMcjhammedan    days    the    Druze    country   has    gained    fame    and   profit    mainly   owing 
to    its     lying-    in    the    route     of    the    great    annual    Hadj,    or   pilgrimage   from    Damascus 
to    Mecca.     But    even    this    source    of    wealth    it   is    rapidly    losing,   since   the    Hadjis    are 
year   after   year   becoming   more    and    more   attached    to    the    less    fatiguing    route   across 
Egypt    and    to    Jeddah  by    sea,    a  penance    with    boiled    peas    not    being   a   peculiarity  of 
the    time-serving    penitents    of    any    particular    country.     Another   distinct   section   of    the 
country    is    the    Pashalic    of   Alcpjio,  containing    more    than    7,000    square  miles,    in    many 
places    "  reticulated    with    mountains,"    but    also    containing    numerous    fine    level     tracts, 
studded    with   Turkish,    Armenian,  and,  according   to  Mr.    ]\IcCoan,    "Turkoman"    villages 
also.     Syria   is    drained   by    numerous    small    rivers,    but    with    the    exception    of   the    Eu- 
phrates,   which    bounds    the    north-eastern    districts,    the    Orontes    and     Leontes — or,     as 
they   are    now    known,    the    Bahr-el-A^sy   and    Bahr-el-Litani — are   the   only   ones    of    con- 
sequence,    though     Abana    and     Pharpar,    "rivers     of     Damascus,"     will      for     ever     be 
associated     in     our     minds    with    the    tale    of    the    Assyrian     captain,     who     visited     the 
Hebrew   pi-ophet;    while   the  Nahr-Ibrahim,    or   Adonis,    which    constitutes  the  drainage   of 
part  of  the  Lebanon,  is    famous  in  classic  story  as  the  stream  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
favourite    of    Venus    receivetl    his    death    wound.      At    Afka,    near    its    source,    the    goddess 
was    worshipped    under    the    name    of     Astarte,    or    Ashtaroth,     and    at    Byblus,    close    by 
its    mouth,    a    few  miles    north    of    Beyrout,    the    Syrian    maidens    lamented     the    fate    of 
"Thammuz    yearly    wounded,"    though     in    reality    the    fabled    blood    of    Adonis     which 
coloured    tlio    river  was    only    the    hue    derived    from    the   red    earth    swept    down    by    the 
summer    floods.     But   of  all    "  the    waters  of  Israel "  there    is    none  so  great  or    so  famous 
as    llie    Jordan.       It     is    the    one    great    river    of    (he    country,    and,    roughly    speaking, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  reci]iient  of  all  the  minor  streams    of   Palestine  which    do    not    flow 
directly  into  the  Mediterranean.     We  first  hear  of  the  Jordan  as  the  Nahr-IIasbany,  which 
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issuing  from  (lio  wosti'iu  b.isc  oi'  .MouiiL  Ilirmnii,  ends  tlie  first  sluge  of  its  course 
in  (lie  marshy  lake  of  IIululi,  or  Moroni.  Here  also  it  is  joiiiuil  In'  tlie  Lesser  Jordan 
from  "  Dan,"  and  tliercfore  issues  from  the  hike  in  a  larg'c  river,  now  for  tiie  first  time 
known  as  the  Jordan  (I'^l-Urdun),  and  after  coursing'  for  a  few  miles  tlirougli  a  rich 
country,  llows  into  the  beautiful  Lake  of  (ienuesari't,  Galilee,  or  Tiberias.  Traversing'  this, 
and  coursing  through  the  great  deiiression  of  I']l-Ghor,  it  falls  through  a  inouth 
bordered  with  willows  and  reeds  on  its  right  Ijank,  and  "  a  dreary  nitrous-crested  tract, 
on  which  hardly  a  tuft  even  of  camel-thorn  is  to  be  seen,"  on  its  left,  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  climate  of  Syria  and  Palestine  is  as  varied  as  its  configuration.  On  the  higher 
slopes  of  Lebanon,  whose  peaks  lie  in  the  i-egion  of  perpetual  snow,  the  winter  tempera- 
ture is  sharp  and  bracing,  and  the  summer  and  autumn  much  the  same  as  what  we  have 
in  England.  lu  the  lower  western  slopes,  and  in  the  sea-lying  regions,  as  well  as  in 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  western  side  of  Damascus,  aud  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the 
summer  heat  is  "  clammy  and  oppressive,"  though  highly  favourable  to  crojJS,  and  in 
both  summer  aud  winter  there  are  rainy  seasons.  Suedia  and  Beyrout  bear  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  exempt  from  the  malaria  which  prevails,  though  much  of  the  mountain 
region,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandretta  and  Tripoli,  Soutli-easteru 
Syria,  aud  most  of  Central  and  Southern  Palestine,  enjoy  a  warm  and  dry  climate,  a  winter 
mild  and  slightly  wet,  and  sometimes  even  blessed  with  a  little  snow,  which  contrasts 
Avith  the  scorching  heat  of  the  summer,  when  every  green  thing  becomes  parched  brown. 
In  Jerusalem,  July  and  August  are  extremely  hot  mouths,  but  so  varied  is  the  country 
that  no  one  need  at  almost  any  season  be  at  a  loss  in  Palestine  for  the  exact  climate 
which  suits  him.  In  time,  when  railways  permeate  the  country,  now  only  traversed  on 
donkey,  horse,  or  camel,  the  Holy  Land  will  experience  the  revivifying  influence  of 
a  horde  of  tourists  and  health-seekers,  who  will  afford  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  soldiers, 
the  crusaders,  and  the  pilgrims,  with  whose  visits  iu  earlier  times  the  sacred  soil  of 
Palestine   is    most    familiarly    associated.* 

Some  Cities  of  Tlukish  Asia. 

Incidentally  we  have  referred  to  various  towns  scattered  through  the  regions  we 
Lave  so  rapidly  traversed.  In  ancient  times  they  were  the  centre  of  a  civilisation 
prosperous,  if  not  high,  and  their  lonely  valleys  are  yet  dotted  with  half-decaying 
towns  or  the  ruins  of  great  cities.  In  former  times  these  excited  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  and  finally  its  envy.  This  led  to  their  destraction.  A  few  words,  there- 
fore, on  some  of  these  may  fittingly  close  this  sketch  of  the  Sultan's  possessions  iu 
Asia,  though  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  present  anything  like  accurate  trade 
statistics  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  vilayets  publish  official  almanacks  with 
imposing  arrays  of  figures,  and  from  these,  we  have  the  authoritj-  of  Mr.  ^IcCoan  for 
saying,  most  of  the  Consular  Rejiorts  are  compiled,  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  stated 
in  every  case,  since  data  which,  if  issued  directly  from  the  office  of  a  Turkish  pasha, 
would    he   scoffed   at   by   statisticians,  receive   a   more   respectful  reception    when    presented 

"*McCoaji:  "  Oiu-  New  Protectorate,''  Vol.  I.,  pp.  00-lOG,  from  which  aJmii-uWe  -work  these  facts  are  condensed. 
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in  all  the  dignity  o£  a  parliamentary  blue-book.  But  these  returns  are,  for  the 
reasons  we  have  so  often  stated,  entirely  untrustworthy,  for  even  when  the  bureauocrat 
is  reasonably  honest,  the  ignorance,  laziness,  and  general  laxity  of  the  ruling  class  in 
Tui'key  prevent  them  from  taking  the  trouble  necessary  to  obtain  statistics  either  com- 
plete  or   exact. 

Constantinople  is,  of  course,  the  great  centre  of  Turkish  trade,  but  after  it  comes 
Smyrna,  which  now  disputes  with  Alexandria  the  right  of  being  called  the  Liverpool 
of  the  Levant,  and  among  classical  scholars  has  a  certain  interest  as  being  one  of 
the   Seven    Ionian    cities    which    claimed   the    honour    of     having    been    the     birthplace     of 
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Homer,  while  it  has  the  still  greater  glory  of  sharing  with  Ephesus,  Pergamos, 
Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea  the  distinction  of  having  been  one  of 
the  "  Seven  Chiu-ches  of  Asia."  *  However,  while  the  other  six  are  nowadays  either 
wretched  villages,  or  so  ruined  that  their  very  site  ckui  with  difficulty  be  traced, 
Smyrna  is  still  a  flourishing  city  of  about  200,000  inhabitants,  though  the  exact 
number  of  its  people  and  their  respective  nationalities  can  only  be  stated  according 
to  "  common  report,"  as  an  exact  census  is  among  the  reforms  which  are  as  yet  afar 
off  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  Turks  are  said  to  number  7(t,000,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  estimate,  as  they  live  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  population  in 
their  own  f|u;uter  of  the  town,  and  therefore  can  more  easily  be  roughly  numbered. 
The  (;reeks  are  given  out  to  be  80,000  in  number,  the  Armenians  10,000,  the  Jews, 
who     prefer    to     live     by     themselves,     15,000,     and    the    "Levantines"      11,000.        The 

»    Davis:   "Life  in   Asiatic    Turkey  "  {IS79). 
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last-named  form  some  of  the  characteristic  elements  of  tlic  population  of  every  city  in 
this  ixu't  of  (he  East,  and  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  otlior  large  ports  it  is 
especially  marked.  They  are  the  offsprin<^  of  the  mixed  marriages  of  I'^uropeans  and 
natives,  and  thou'jh  in  most  cases  tliey  have  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  latter 
than  the  former,  are  very  punctilious  about  acknowledging  any  connection  with  their 
mother's  relatives.  They  are  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish — anything  but 
Armenian    or    Oreek — and    claim    all    the    rights    of    the   nationality    to    which    their    father 
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was  traditioned  to  belong,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  can  speak  his 
language  either  not  at  all  or  very  imperfectl}^  The  Levantines  supply  the  interpreters, 
dragomans,  and  other  links  between  the  Turkish  officials  and  the  European  ambassadors, 
consuls,  and  merchants,  though  the  uninitiated  would  never  imagine,  from  seeing 
"  Donald  Macpherson  "  or  "  Giaccomi  Tintorelli  "  figuring  among  the  diplomatic  staff, 
that  the  gentlemen  so  designated  had  never  been  either  in  England  or  in  Italy,  and 
can  at  best  only  speak  English  or  Italian,  as  the  Captain  in  Cromwell's  army  served 
the  King — "  after  a  fashion."'  It  may  be  added  that  though  many  of  the  Levantine 
families  are  of  the  highest  respectability,  the  general  reputation  of  the  order  does 
not    deservedly    rank    high.      They    are    univei-sally    allowed    to    be    sharp    in    business, 
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and  tlieiv  knowledge  of  the  country  and  tlie  people  being  naturally  superior  to  that 
of  the  foreign  merchantsj  the  Levantines  would  be  a  dangerous  element  commercially 
were  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  their  honour  equal  to  their  known  ability  iu 
buying  and  selling. 

Smyrna,  from  the  sea,  looks  very  picturesque,  but,  like  most  Eastern  cities, 
an  inside  view  of  it  dispels  the  illusions  generated  in  the  Roads.  It  has  dirty, 
ill-drained,  and  narrow  streets.  The  suburban  villages,  embosomed  in  verdure,  are, 
liowever,  charming  retreats.  Here  the  wealthy  merchants  and  officials  reside  in 
villas,  some  of  which  are  equal  to  anytbiug  which  the  most  refined  pleasure  towns  of 
Europe  can  show,  and  where  hospitality  is  as  open,  as  home-life  and  pleasant  as 
anywhere  else  in  the  good  world  of  kindly  folks  whose  even-tenoured  way  is  never 
■disturbed  by  the  thought  that  in  the  hills  in  sight  of  their  drawing-room  windows  there 
are  wild  Turkomans  and  Zebeks,  who  care  little  either  for  pasha,  padishah,  or  consul. 
All  the  wealth  of  the  West  pours  into  this  port,  and  out  of  it  are  sent  yearly 
nearly  four  million  pounds'  worth  of  raisins,  cotton,  valonea,  drugs,  wool,  silk,  hides, 
wine,  sponges,  tobacco,  and  other  products  of  the  East,  including  about  12,000  tons 
of  figs.  The  town  is  very  European-looking ;  fine  hotels,  cafes,  and  shops  are  springing 
lip,  and  French  is  rapidly  becoming  the  international  tongue,  instead  of  the  half-dozen 
languages  the  older  Smyrniotes  used  to  speak.  Brousa,  in  Bithynia,  was  once  the  capital 
of  the  Empire,  but  has  now  fallen  from  its  former  eminence.  Yet,  embosomed  in  trees, 
and  approached  by  a  road  over  a  great  plain,  its  position  at  the  base  of  Olympus  gives  it 
a  right  to  be  considered  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  Rearing  and  weaving 
silk,  the  manufacture  of  bath  towels,  and  the  mixed  cotton  and  silk  fabric  known  iu 
commerce  as  "  Brousa  silk,"  supply  employment  to  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
73,000,  many  of  whom  are  foreigners  or  the  ei/ij^loi/cs  of  the  foreign  capitalists  who  have 
erected    and    work   the   numerous    mills    in    the    town   and    its    vicinity. 

Angora  we  have  already  noticed  as  the  metropolis  of  the  fine  wool  known  as 
mohair  (p.  32),  and  Konieh — the  Iconium,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Seljuk  Sultans 
— though  excellently  situated  for  being  the  centre  of  a  large  grain  export  trade,  is 
now  in  a  very  moribund  condition,  carpet  weaving,  the  dyeing  of  blue  and  yellow 
leather,  and  a  few  other  trifling  industries,  being  about  the  only  trade  of  the  bigoted 
Mussulman  population,  who  suffer  more  than  they  imagine  from  their  opposition  to 
Giaour    innovations    of   every    kind. 

Sivas,  a  considerable  wool  exporting  city,  is  a  place  of  more  importance,  and  has 
trade  connections  with  Yuzgat  and  Kaisarieh,  flourishing  towns  in  Angora,  which  in 
Byzantine  times  absorbed  much  of  the  trade  of  Eastern  Asia  Minor.  Amasia,  a  town 
with  30,000  inhabitants,  and  once  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Genoese  commerce,  is  a 
pleasant  picturesque  iilace,  full  of  fragments  of  Saracenic  mosque  architecture,  which, 
however,  like  (be  rock  tombs  of  the  old  Pontic  kings,  Mr.  McCoan  tells  us,  are  allowed 
by  the  ignorant  Turkish  officials  to  fall  into  decay.  Raw  silk,  flax,  hemp,  grain, 
opium,  and  wool  are  mostly  contributed  by  Tcharsherabah,  Niksar,  Karahissar,  and  Tocat, 
which  last  also  sends  through  it  on  the  way  to  the  port  of  Samsoun  the  jiroduct  of 
its   copper  smelting   works.        Batouni   was,   at   one   lime,   the   best   Turkish   port   on   the 
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Black  Sea,  but  since  it  has  fallen  l>y  lln'  I'oi-tiines  of  tln'  last  war  into  llir  liands  of  tlie 
Russians,  Samsoun  has  the  pre-eminence  in  this  resi)ect.  It  affords  better  anchorage  than 
Trebizonil,  and  only  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments to  attract  to  it  an  even  larger  and  more  profttaljle  commerce  than  at  present 
finds  an  outlet  tlirnugli  it.  Adana  is  another  active  commercial  centre  in  Asia  Minor, 
though  the  town  itself  docs  not  contribute  much  to  the  largo  exports  of  the  jjrovince 
of  which  it  is  the  capital.  Mr.  McCoan  mentions  a  curious  fact  as  illustrating  the 
marvellous  richness  of  the  soil.  The  manure,  instead  of  being  used,  is  hufnl,  and 
yet  the  land  has  continued  for  ages  to  yield  abundantly  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton,  in 
addition  to  a  variety  of  other  crops  usually  grown  in  these  parts  of  the  Turkisii 
Empire. 

Erzeroum,  owing  mainly  to  the  large  Persian  trade  which  flows  througli  it  on  the 
way  to  Trebizond,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Armenia.  With  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  the  site  of  the  town  is  such  tliat  it  might  be 
made  a  rival  to  Kars,  now  in  Russian  hands,  but  at  present  little  favourable  can  be 
jiredicted  in  regard  to  its  future  commercial  prosjjects.  AVen;  it  not  for  the  through 
traffic  it  would  be  a  dead-alive  town,  while  residentially — it  is  the  general  c pinion  of 
those  who  have  visited  it  of  late — nothing  can  ever  make  it  attractive.  Tlie  repair  of 
the  old  caravan  roads,  the  making  of  new,  and  the  building  of  railways  may  recover  for 
it  some  of  the  commerce  which  it  lost  by  the  construction  of  the  Poti-Tiflis  railway, 
and  attract  to  it  more.     But  that   day  is  yet    hidden    from  men  of  our  times. 

Erzeroum  is,  however,  little  more  than  a  half-way  house  to  Trebizond,  which  has  been 
characterised  as  "  the  natural  emporium  of  the  whole  of  Upper  Armenia  to  Kars  east- 
ward to  Diai'bekir  in  the  west."  Maize,  and  especially  nuts  and  beans  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  United  States,  are  among  the  sources  of  its  wealth.  Boxwood  and  mohair  are 
also  among  its  exports,  and  in  both  the  trade  could  be  greatly  increased  were  not 
tlie  prohibitive  duties  which  the  Government  levies  on  them — especially  on  the  former 
—  paralysing  the  efforts  of  those  interested  in  exporting  these  easily-converted  raw 
materials  of  wealth.  Kharpout,  a  decayed  town,  is  nowadays  only  important  as  the 
centre  of  a  great  mineral  and  agricultural  country,  as  fertile  and  densely  peopled  as 
any  in  Asia  Minor.  Orchards,  and  the  great  crops  of  grain  and  cotton,  till  up  the 
intervals  between  the  often  recurring  villages  which  stud  the  plain  overlooking  the  city, 
while  the  copper  and  silver  mines  of  Arghana  and  the  Keban-maden  never  want  for  hands 
to  work  them,  as  the  neighbourhood  is  so  over-populated  that  every  year  there  is  a  large 
emigration  from  it  to  Aleppo,  Egypt,  and  Constantinople.  Diarbekir,  though  sharing  in 
the  general  decadence,  is  another  important  Asiatic  citv,  and  tlie  capital  of  Kurdistan, 
which  sends  through  it  the  bulk  of  its  surplus  products.  Its  position  on  the  Tigris,  just 
at  the  point  whore  begins  the  fii-st  water  available  for  transit  purposes  to  ]\Iosul, 
Baghdad,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  ought  to  give  it,  wlien  railways  or  even  ordinary 
roads  feed  it  from  behind,  commercial  advantages  difficult  to  over-estimate.  Even  now 
tlie  trade  of  the  plain  is  considerable,  and  ever  on  the  increase,  especially  in  wool, 
mohair,  galls,  cotton,  orpiment,  and  wax.  Once  on  a  time  it  was  famous  for  its  silver 
filagree  work.     Much  is  still  made  there,  but  the  artizaus  are  said  to  be  failing  off  in  skill; 
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and  !Mr.  Geary,  who  examined  it  critically,  declares  that  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Kutch,  in 
India.  The  Persian  trade  is  not  now  a  tithe  of  what  it  once  was,  the  Russians 
having  diverted  much  of  it  to  the  Caspian  route.  Yet  even  in  Roman  times  Diar- 
bekir  seems  to  have  been  a  jilace  of  note.  There  are  endless  remains  of  their  handiwork 
in  it — bridges,  arches,  walls,  fortifications,  and  churches,  which  are  now  mosques,  but 
were  once  Christian  places  of  worship,  and  before  that  time  pagan  temples.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  is  at  present  about  60,000,  of  whom  rather  more  than  one-half 
are  Christians,  mostly  Armenian,  though  there  are  Roman  Catholics,  orthodox  Greeks, 
Chaldeans,  and  Syrians,  who  live  rather  ill  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  the  fanatical  Turks 
and  Kurds. 

Mosul,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tigris  (p.  49),  directly  opposite  ancient  Nineveh, 
attracts  most  of  the  trade  of  Middle  Mesopotamia  and  Eastern  Kurdistan,  and  would 
attract  still  more,  did  not  the  cost  of  transpoi'ting  goods  to  the  Mediterranean  or 
the  Gulf  under  the  present  arrangements  narrow  the  commerce  within  certain  local 
limits.  Hence,  wheat  and  barley,  even  under  the  wretched  system  of  agriculture 
now  in  vogue,  are  so  abundant  as  to  render  them  hardl^^  worth  the  labour  of  culti- 
vating for  the  sake  of  profit.  "A  piastre  or  a  piastre  and  a  half  [between  3d. 
and  -id.]  a  day  will  feed  a  whole  Arab  family  on  the  excellent  thin  flat  bread  and 
[according  to  the  season]  the  huge  cucumbers,  melons,  or  onions  that  grow  in  rank 
abundance  along  the  low  Assyrian  bank  of  the  river  between  Nineveh  and  the  Tigris, 
and  which,  washed  down  by  some  milk,  form  the  staple  food  of  the  Fellaheen."  Baghdad 
(p.  4.5)  is  a  still  more  famous  city.  Here  was  the  home  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  and 
hence  for  ever  it  must  be  associated  with  much  that  is  brightest  in  the  far  East,  jiro- 
bably  because  the  pleasant  pictures  of  "  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights "  are  so  far 
removed  from  its  present  dismal  reality.  Still  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
Oriental  towns,  though  architecturally  nothing  like  what  it  once  was,  and  owing 
to  the  swamps  formed  by  the  flood-waters  of  the  Euphrates  not  one  of  the 
most  healthy,  it  has  the  rarer  pre-eminence  of  being  one  of  the  most  prosperous. 
Lines  of  steamers  ply  between  it  and  the  towns  in  the  Pei-sian  Gulf  and  India,  and  were 
the  Turkish  Government  more  alive  to  its  own  interests,  and  less  insanely  jealous  of 
foreigners,  the  trade  of  the  town  and  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris  (p.  33) — as  well  as  of 
the  Euphrates  (p.  5G),  which  unites  with  it  at  Kurnah,  lower  down — could  be  immensely 
increased.  The  thousands  of  Persian  pilgrims  who  pass  through  on  their  way  to  the 
shrines  of  the  Shiite  saints  at  Kerbella  and  Nedjef,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  who 
carry  with  them  the  corpses  of  hundreds  of  their  relatives  to  be  buried  in  the  soil 
made  sacred  by  holding  the  ashes  of  the  martyred  grandson  of  the  Prophet,  also  en- 
riched Baghdad  in  the  past,  and  to  a  less  extent  do  so  still.  They  left  much  moue}'  in 
the  country,  and,  moreover,  while  the  chief  object  of  the  journey  was  a  pious  one,  they 
never  forgot  to  bring  with  them  a  little  venture  of  Persian  goods  and  to  take  back  with 
them    another    of     Turkish     wares.      The   city    contains    about    70,000    people,*   the    great 

•  A  ctnsus  taken  in  18C9  affects  to  give  it  a  population  of  150,000,  liut  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
considers  this  an  exaggeration.  See  also  Wellsted's  "City  of  the  Caliphs,''  and  Groves'  "Residence  in 
Baghdad"   (1830-32). 
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majority  Shiite  Mohammedans;  but  there  are  also  a  small  number  o£  Armenian 
Christians,  and  about  18,000  Jews,  mostly  descendants  o£  those  who  were  carried  off  into 
captivity,  who  monopolise  the  banking  business  of  the  place,  and  exact  cent,  per  cent,  from 
the  representatives  of  their  ancient  captors  and  oppressors.  The  main  suburb  of  the  city 
is  reached  by  crossing  the  river  on  a  crazy  bridge  of  boats,  but  though  the  streets 
there  are  in  most  cases  modern,  the  majority  are  exceedingly  narrow  and  chocked  up 
with  a  noisy,  yelling  crowd  of  porters,  camels,  donkeys,  and  mules,  most  of  the  paths 
being  too  dirty  and  too  uneven  to  admit  of  carriages  being  used  with  any  approach  to 
convenience.  When  ]\Iidhat  Pasha  was  governor  of  the  province  he  introduced  many 
useful  improvements,  among  others  a  line  of  tramways  by  which  Kazimain,  a  shrine 
and  suburb  four  miles  south  of  the  city,  can  be  reached.  This  line  was  contracted  by 
a  company  which  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  joint-stock  enterprise  which 
Turkey  in  Asia  ever  had  the  courage  to  embark  in,  though  the  Governor-General  had  to 
put  a  little  official  pressure  on  a  number  of  wealthy  people  before  they  could  be  induced 
to  risk  their  money  in  a  concern  which  they  imagined  was  only  a  new  Giaourish  in- 
vention for  "squeezing  them."  As  it  now  pays  cent,  per  cent,  on  the  original  outlay, 
the  shareholders  have  changed  their  minds.  The  poj)ulation  is  very  mixed,  but  Arabic 
is  the  language  of  all  classes,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be,  as  the  city  is  j'carly 
recruited  from  the  desert.  Wild  horsemen  come  into  it  to  trade,  and,  tempted  Ly 
the  luxuriousness  of  urban  life,  settle  down,  and  in  a  generation  or  so  become  as 
civilised  and  mild  as  if  they  had  never  sent  a  spear  through  a  looted  traveller.  As 
Bombay  and  the  cities  of  Northern  India  bear  evidence  in  the  adventurers  who  j'early 
come  to  them  from  the  city  of  the  Caliphs,  the  Baghdadis  are  by  no  means  immaculate. 
But  at  homo  the  Arabs  bear  a  good  reputation,  the  Armenians  and  Jews  supplying  the 
objectionable  class  to  which  we  refer.  The  population  are  not  a  cheerful  race.  A  down- 
cast appearance  and  morose  disposition  are  their  main  characteristics,  and  long  thin 
features  and  an  ample  nose  are  the  distinctive  marks  by  which  most  of  them 
can  be  at  once  detected,  the  nose  being,  j^erhaps,  a  Semetic  gift  to  the  popula- 
tion among  whom  the  original  possessors  have  so  long  lived.  The  European 
community  in  Baghdad  is  very  limited  in  number.  The  chief  firms  are  English 
or  connected  with  the  English  line  of  steamers,  and  in  the  Turkish  machine-shops  and 
building-j'ards  there  are  employed  many  Europeans  of  various  nationalities — Germans, 
French,  English,  and  Greek,  thougli  the  latter  are  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the 
Government  offices,  while  the  Turks  are  almost  without  exception  emj^loyed,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  administration.  There  are,  of  course,  wandering  Persians  and  Shiite 
^Mohammedans  from  India  settled  in  the  city,  while  in  the  streets  there  may  be  met, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  Bedoweeus  from  the  Arabian  desert,  Kurds  from  the 
North,  Syrians  from  Damascus,  traders  from  Al'ghanistan,  ]"]gyptians,  Hindoos,  and  even 
Negroes.  After  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over  the  richer  people  bring  out  tiieir  horses 
and  indulge  in  wild  gambols,  they  go  to  the  baths,  or  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
adjourn  to  one  of  tlie  many  coffee-houses  of  the  cily,  where  all  classes  sit  side  by  side, 
unconscious  of  any  social  barriers  such  as  would  divide  them  in  the  West,  smoking  and 
sipping  the  black  liijuid  out  of  thimble-like  cu^is,  and  all  the  time  speaking  never  a  word. 
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and,  jud-Ing  I'mm  llic  ivsuK,  (liinkin^-  ol'  iiotliin-,'  at  all.  They  seem  a  philosophical 
people.  Life  is  uot  hard  in  lliis  ancient  city.  It  is  true,  the  "Baghdad  date  mark" 
(p.  W)  is  a  certainty  for  every  one,  native  or  foreigner,  who  tarries  any  Icnglh 
of  time  within  it,  and  that  scorpions  are  so  troublesome  that  in  the  summer  ])ei.ple 
sleep  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses  to  he  out  of  their  way  and  to  escape  thi' 
stifling  heat  of  rooms.  Even  in  the  streets  tliey  are  so  numerous  that  at  night 
it  is  advisable  to  carry  a  lantern  in  order  to  be  able  to  avoid  them.  Nor  is  the 
country  so  well  governed  that  robbers  hesitate  about  lurking  even  so  near  the  town 
as  the  tomb  of  Zubeide,  tlie  queen  of  "Good  Haroun  Al  Raschid,"  in  wait  for  people 
travelling  by  night  from   Baghdad  to  Iliilah  or  Mosseyib.* 

Bussorah  is  another  town  lower  down  the  Tigris,  which  exports  vast  quantities 
of  dates  to  Britain,  where  they  are  largely  consumed  in  the  "Black  Country." 
Edinburgh,  at  the  time  when  Bi:  Johnson  visited  it,  was  not  more  full  of  nameless 
abominations  than  is  Bussorah  at  the  present  day.  Midhat  Pasha  tried  the  plan  of 
instituting  a  municipal  council  to  look  after  its  affairs.  The  council  still  exists- — just 
as  the  Turkisli  Parliament  exists — but  as  to  what  it  does,  except  making  a  ])rodigious 
fuss  and  sweeping  the  streets  when  a  great  official  is  expected,  or  after  the  Eurojiean 
residents  have  presented  a  more  than  ordinary  severe  remonstrance,  no  one  from  Bussorah 
has  as  yet  been  able  to  enlighten  us.  In  earlier  times  the  city  was  very  populous, 
but,  like  most  towns  in  this  region  of  misfortune,  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  war 
and  pestilence.  It  was  captured  by  the  Persians,  and  then  re-taken  on  the  Sultan's  behalf 
by  the  Imaum  of  Oman,  in  the  course  of  which  transactions  the  place  suffered  so  severely 
that  at  present  it  is  not  of  very  great  importance.  The  town  has  the  additional  mis- 
fortune of  being  built,  not  on  the  great  river  directly,  but  on  a  canal  three  miles  from  it, 
which  is  almost  dry  at  low  tide.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  induce  tlio  citizens  to 
liuild  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  and  with  some  success.  At  Maagil,  three  miles  above 
Bussorah,  is  a  Turkish  dockyard,  from  which  is  exported  as  much  of  the  tribute  or 
tax-grain  as  the  Government  can  find  a  market  for.  But  though  the  neighbouring  region 
might  produce  almost  any  amount  of  wheat,  it  is  cultivated  at  the  season  when  the 
Euphrates,  owing  to  bad  management,  bursts  its  banks  200  miles  to  the  north-west,  and 
converts  the  country  into  a  marsh.      The  region  is  thus  by  no  means  healthy. 

The  brilliant-coloured  fabrics  of  Aleppo — to  take  the  places  without  much  regard  to 
their  geographical  order — are  now,  to  a  great  exteiit,  being  crowded  from  the  market  by 
the  cheaper  JNIanchester  and  other  European  goods,  and  though  the  manufacture  of  gold  and 
silver  thread  for  weaving  in  the  more  costly  webs  is  still  carried  on,  Aleppo  is  no  longer 
the  prosperous  place  it  was,  and  nowadays  subsists  mainly  on  the  profit  it  makes  as  the 
eiifrejwf  of  South-eastern  Asia  ]\Iinor,  as  far  as  Macash  and  :Malatia,  and  of  the  vilayet  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is,  however,  getting  very  European-looking.  Consuls  of  all 
nations  reside  here,  and  already  at  the  hotels,  kept  by  Germans,  Saurkraut  and  Vienna  beer 
can  be  purchased.  Alexandretta  is  at  present  only  important  as  the  port  of  Aleppo,  and 
Hamah,  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a  busy  centre  for  the  cotton,  silk,  woollen,  and  goat- 
hair  goods  trade,  as   well  as  for  the  butter,  grain,  and  wool  produced    in    the    surrounding 

*  Gonry:  "Through  Asiatic  Turkpy,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  '202-23.3. 
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country,  and    which  finds  a  market  at  Ti-ipoli^  which,  though    only    seventy    miles    to    the 
south-west,  takes  five  days'  journey  to  reach. 

Damascus  (pp.  41,  52)  is  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Eastern 
cities,  and  was  until  comparatively  recently  also  not  the  least  j^rosperous  of  them.  Here 
were  manufactured  blades  which  became  a  proverb,  and  the  brocades  and  other  stuffs  which 
made  its  weavers  famous  throug-hout  the  Empire.  The  city  is  now  decaying.  The 
massacres  in  the  Lebanons,  in  1S6(J,  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  its  prosperity;  the 
Suez  Canal  extinguished  its  overland  trade  with  Baghdad ;  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  China, 
and  India  were  too  much  for  it  in  the  keen  competition  in  silk  and  sesame-seed;  while 
finally,  the  discovery  of    alazarine  all  but  ruined  its  European  trade  in  the  madder    grown 
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ill  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  Pilgrims  also  pi'efer  a  cheaper  route  to  Mecca  than  through 
Damascus,  while  the  drain  of  men  and  money  in  the  late  war  has  all  but  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  city.  The  town  still  contains  a  population  of  150, 000,  but  if  tlie  present 
state  of  matters  continue  the  numbers  must  seriously  diminish.*  In  a  report  to 
the  Foreign  Office  the  state  of  matters  in  this  ancient  city  is  described  as  wretched  in 
the  extreme.  "  House  rent  has  declined  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  large  numbers  of 
empty  shops  and  houses  in  every  part  of  the  city  testify  to  the  general  decline.  It  is 
diflicult  to  depict  tlie  misery  which  abounds  on  every  side,  or  to  discover  in  what  manner 
the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  manage  to  subsist.  Household  effects  and  articles 
of  value  have  long  ago  been  disjxjsed  of,  and  a  loan  of  even  a  few  pounds  is  an 
impossibility  even  among  those  called  rich.  The  streets  are  filled  with  beggars,  both 
Moslem  and  Christian,  and  that  too  in  a  city  where  a  beggar  was  not  long  ago 
a  rarity.     Debts  are  no  longer  paid,  the    present    circumstances   being  lielil  :in  all-sufficient 

*  liiirton   and   Drake:    " Unexplored  Syria "  (1873),   &c.  &c. 
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excuse  for  (loferrint;'  ]);iymciit.  Mi!;niw!illi'  nld  Jiills  are  renewed,  with  fifteen  to  eighteen  pfr 
cent,  interest  added,  and  as  the  iinaueial  class  is,  almost  without  exception,  heavily  indebted 
to  the  other,  the  settlement  of  their  large  amount  of  indebtedness  will  be  attended  with 
dilliculty  when  the  proper  time  for  such  is  held  to  have  arrived.  In  the  agricultural 
districts    matters    are    also    very    bad,  credit    with    the  money-lender    leaving  long  been  cut 
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off,  owing  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  peasantry  to  withhold    payment  of  their  old 
obligations  in  view  of  the  more  pressing  demands  of  the  Government    upon  them." 

Beyrout  is  the  port  of  Central  Syria,  and  up  to  the  time  when  transport  across  the 
Desert  to  Baghdad  ceased  to  be  of  commercial  importance,  it  served  for  the  provinces 
abutting  on  the  Gulf  the  same  purpose  that  Trebizond  plays  to  Persia  and  Erzeroum.  The 
harbour  is  not  good,  but  of  late  years,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  Babylonish  and 
West  Persian  trade,  Beyrout  has  increased  in  prosperity,  owing  to  the  great  commercial 
activity  which  has  prevailed  throughout  Syria — the  capital  excepted — and  to  the  concen- 
tration in  it  of  mucli  of  the  goods  traffic  which  formerlv  dribbled  througli  the  other  smaller 
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ports  on  the  coast.  The  old  harbour,  south  of  the  present  one,  is  a  much  better  port,  so 
far  as  protection  from  the  winds  is  concerned,  but  it  has  long  been  choked  up,  and  nothing 
has  as  yet  come  of  the  proposals  to  clear  it  of  the  rubbish  which  cucumbers  it.  Still,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulty  of  loading  and  unloading  in  an  open  roadstead,  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  west  and  north-west  winds,  Beyrout  sends  to  England  and  France  over  half 
a  million  pounds'  worth  of  silk,  wool,  skins,  sponges,  rags,  and  so  forth,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  coasting  trade  in  timber,  firewood,  charcoal,  and  straw.  Foreign  enterprise 
might  do  much  for  Beyrout,  as  for  the  rest  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  but  the  Giaour  money- 
lender has  been  so  often  bitten  that  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he  will  very  readily 
venture  his  money  in  these  regions  until  there  is  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of 
government.  Take  two  examples.  An  English  company  erected  in  Beyrout  magnificent 
water-works,  but  the  enterprise  has  commercially  been  a  failure  up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
simply  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  legal  rights  of  the  company.  The 
same  difficulty  has    been    experienced   in   the    case   of  the    Smyrna   Gas    Works. 

Jerusalem  (p.  53),  so  often  described  in  its  historical  and  antiquarian  aspects,  hardly 
merits  notice  from  its  commercial  bearings.  Of  trade,  indeed,  the  most  famous  of  Eastern 
cities  has  none,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  "  deadest  and  dirtiest "  of  Turkish  cities 
ever  had  much.  The  town  now  contains  only  about  18,000  people,  and  of  these  10,000  are 
^lohammedans  and  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  rite,  the  rest  being  Jews,  mostly  of  a 
poor  and  degraded  class.  There  is  a  little  soap  made  in  the  town,  chiefly  for  the 
Egyptian  market,  the  home  demand  for  the  article  being  very  limited ;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  crucifixes,  chaplets,  beads,  crosses,  and  other  reli- 
gious emblems,  are  made  of  olive-wood  and  mother-of-pearl,  and  sold,  under  the  trade 
name  of  "Jerusalem  ware,"  to  the  8,000  or  9,000  pilgrims  who  annually  flock  to  the 
Holy  City  during  Easter  time.  The  greater  number  of  these  devotees  are  from  the  East, 
but  Russia  sends  a  large  contingent,  a  fact  of  which  di])lomatic  advantage  was  taken 
during  the  disputes  which  preceded  the  Crimean  war.  Some  olive-oil  and  grain  are  exported 
through  Jaffa  (p.  40),  which  is  the  chief  port  of  Palestine,  and  moderately  prosperous,  in  spite 
of  the  rock-dotted  roadstead  being  an  indifferent  harbour.  The  orange-groves  of  Jaffa  Mr. 
McCoan  justly  characterises  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Palestine.  They  yield  about  32,000,000' 
magnificent  oranges  annually,  and  the  scent  of  their  flowers  is  so  intense  as  to  be  detected 
when  the  wind  blows  in  that  direction  for  miles  inland,  away  over  the  Plain  of  Sharon 
on  towards  Ramlali.  The  road  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  when  not  allowed  to  fall 
into  disrepair — which  is  its  normal  condition — is  a  fair  track.  But  the  often-mooted  rail- 
way is  as  yet  in  the  far  future ;  it  does  not  promise  to  pay,  for  Palestine,  as  long  as 
it  is  under  the  Turks,  is  likely  to  be  what  Palestine  has  been  ever  since  the  strong, 
just  rule  of  the  Romans  departed  from  it.  Rhodes  forms  the  chief  centre  of  trade 
in  the  Turko-Asiatic  islands;  what  little  we  have  to  say,  however,  regarding  the  sea-spots 
of  the  Mediterranean  may  be  more  conveniently  deferred  until  we  treat  of  the  Medi- 
terranean as  a  geographical  feature  of  Europe,  and  not  as  the  seaward  boundary  of 
various  nationalities  and  monarchies. 

But   all    through  Asia  we  come  upon  the  fragments    of    cities,   which    have    long   ago- 
been  doomed  to  destruction.      Among  the  most  famous  of  these  are  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
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once  on  a  lime  occupying  a  l.w'^c  jilacc  in  flio  world's  liist<iry.  Nineveli,  or  Ninus, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  great  Assyrian  Empire,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  the  modern  town  of  Mosul  (p.  V.)).  It  is  said  to  have  Ijeen  founded  h}- 
Nimrod,  and  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  to  have  been  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference. In  the  Hook  of  Jonali  it  is  described  as  an  "exceeding  great  city  of  three  days' 
journey,"  and  one  "  wherein  are  more  than  six  score  thousand  persons  that  cannot 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  tlieir  left"  (young  children).  It  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  about  ('d5  B.C.,  and  when,  not  two  centuries 
later,  it  was  visited  by  Xenophon,  so  thoroughly  hud  the  work  of  destruction  been 
■carried  on  that  only  a  few  ruins  remained.  Still  later,  so  completely  erased  were  the 
great  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  Sardanapalus  that  their  very  site  was  unknown,  Tintil 
the  excavations  of  Layard,  Ilassam,  and  others  brought  it  to  light.  On  the  jilaiu 
■where  the  city  stood  the  line  of  the  walls  can  be  (raced  by  mounds  lliiity  feet  aljove 
the  surrounding  level.  They  still  enclose  a  considerable  area  in  which  corn  is  grown, 
and  into  which  the  old  gateway  is  yet  to  be  detected,  while  the  traveller,  as  he  rides 
through  the  openings,  once  flanked  by  lofty  towers,  can  recognise  the  latter  in  mounds 
still  loftier  than  those  which  mark  the  walls.  On  the  great  artilieial  mound  of 
Koyunjik,  still  sixty  feet  high  and  a  mile  in  circumference,  the  palaces  of  Nineveh's 
two  niQst  famous  kings  were  built,  and  at  almost  every  step  interesting  remains  turn 
lip;  albeit,  at  present,  owing  to  the  apathy  or  obstruction  of  the  authorities,  the 
■excavations  made  have  been  only  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  Still,  in  spite  of  these, 
the  nineteenth  century  will  not  only  be  marked  by  the  discovery  of  the  secret  of  the 
■cuneiform  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the  disinterring  of  the  wonderful  masses  of  remains, 
sculptures,  bricks,  buildings,  and  tablets  from  the  rubbish  of  Nineveh,  Bab^-lon,  and 
the  other  ruined  cities  of  Turkish  Asia.  Among  these  treasures  of  the  past  were  the 
tablets  from  which  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  was  enabled  to  decipher  the  tradition  of  the 
•deluge,  lists  of  the  gods,  prayers  and  invocations,  household  accounts  scratched  on  tablets  of 
■clay,  and  even  title-deals  of  property.  The  famous  winged  bulls  were  found  under  the 
ruins  of  the  towers  flanking  the  city  walls.  Two  others  were  disinterred,  but  being  found 
too  large  for  n>moval  were  covered  up  with  earth  to  preserve  them  from  the  weather.  Sir 
Austen  Layard's  care  was,  however,  all  unavailing,  for  the  Turkish  authorities,  conceiving 
the  idea  of  conveying  them  to  Constantinoi^le,  again  nnburied  them.  Finding,  however, 
that  they  could  not  be  removed,  they  sawed  off  their  heads,  and  finally  left  them  as 
they  were,  until  at  the  present  time  idle  boys  from  Mosul  and  the  neighbouring  villages 
use  them  as  targets  for  stones,  and  have  almost  entirely  disfigured  these  priceless  monu- 
ments of  antiquity — monuments,  it  may  1)0  added,  which  were  not  quite  finished  at  the 
time  when  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  destroyed  the  great  city.  Unlike  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  which,  owing  to  the  nitre  in  the  soil,  are  never  clothed  with  vegetation,  the  Nineveh 
mounds  are  all  covered  with  grass.  The  Assyrians,  moreover,  were  more  skilful  l)rick- 
makers  than  the  Babylonians,  and  hence  their  handiwork  has  lasted  longer.  Even  yet  the 
material  of  the  walls  is  as  hard  as  chalk.  No  jewellery  or  treasures  have  been  found  in  the 
rooms  or  ruins;  and  it  is  believed  that  though  Sardanapalus  set  fire  to  his  palace  and  perished 
in  the  ruins,  the  victor  had  time  to  loot  the  city  before  its  final  destruction  (Plate  LII.). 
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Babylon  was,  in  like  manner,  the  capital  of  the  Babylonish  Empire,  which  comprised  the 
flat  country  about  the  Lower  Euphrates,  known  in  modern  times  as  Irak-Arabi.  It  consists 
of  a  great  plain  continuous  with  that  of  Assyria,  and  bears  marks  of  having  been  in  the 
days  of  its  ancient  prosperity  irrigated  by  numerous  canals  and  artificial  lakes,  now  for 
the  most  part  diy.  The  soil  yielded  abundantly,  and  the  human  race  in  this  flivoured 
part  of  the  world  seem  to  have  early  attained  a  high  grade  of  civilisation,  luxury,  and 
vice.  "Who  founded  the  old  city  of  Babylon  is  not  very  clear,  but  all  are  agreed  that  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  it  owed  its  period  of  greatest  magnificence.  After  many  vicissitudes 
the    city  decayed,  fell    into    ruins,  and  all    but    disappeared,    until    at    the  present    moment 
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antiquaries  are  in  doubt  where  its  site  was.  Some  consider  Hiilah,  a  town  of  20,000 
inliabitants,  as  its  modern  representative,  while  others,  amongst  whom  must  be  numbered 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  have  fixed  on  Niffer  as  the  successor  of  ancient  Babylon.  In  all 
likelihood,  however,  the  former  is  the  correct  view.  The  ruins  the  Arabs  still  call  Babel, 
wliieli  means  literally  the  "  Gate  of  God,"  for,  as  Mr.  Geary  very  justly  remarks,  though 
Babylon  bears  a  proverbial  reputation  for  everything  that  is  wicked,  it  had  in  early  times 
a  name  for  piety  to  which  Nineveh  made  no  pretensions.  All  around  are  dust-covered 
mounds,  over  which  the  wind  drives  the  drifting  sand.  To  these  the  Arabs  have  applied 
various  fanciful  names,  wliicli  may  or  may  not  indicate  the  real  character  of  the  ruin. 
Here  are  the  famous  hanging-gardens  of  the  uxorious  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  to  please 
his  Median  wife,  reared  in  her  new  home  the  semblance  of  tlie  mountains  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  in  iier  old  one;  there  the  canal  which  Ijrought  commerce  and  life  to 
the    busy    city.       But    modern    Babylon    is    a    place    of    desolation,    and    though    little    or 
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nothing'    luis    liccn    climc    tn  cxplnre    it,  the    nitliless   Arabs    are    i'ast    clearing'  oil    the  more 
accessible    remains.     When  Mv.  Geary  visited  the  site  ho  f<jnnd  a  native  ol:    lliilah  digging 
into    tlio    ruins    In    find    the    remains    of    buildings    wiiich    ho    might    dispose   of    as    bricks, 
and    not    without    the    liope   tliat,    "  if    God    willod,   he    might   lind    something   and  become 
a   ric'Ii    man."     Meantime,    while   the  bustling   brick-merchant  is    loading    up    his    donkeys 
with    bricks    the    priceless   monuments  of   history   are   disappearing  for   ever,    owing   to  the 
ignorance    and    ajiatliy    of   the    Turkish    Government,    wlm,    while    sufficiently   alive    to    the 
market    value    of    tlie    remains   dug   up    by    others,    to    hamjier   their   exploration  allow  the 
vandals   of    Hillah    to    do    as    seems    profitable    in    their   own    eyes.     Babylon    is    desolate, 
more    desolate     even     than    Nineveh,    the     site    of    which    is    j)artly    occupied    by    native 
hamlets,  and   every    mound   of  which    holds   the  graves   of   the  villagers,  who,  unconscious 
of  the   greatness   of    those   whose    successors    they    are,   have    buried   their    dead   in   their 
crumbling   tombs    and    palaces    of    kings.      But    in    April    Mr.    Geary   describes    the   usual 
woe-begone   site  of    Babylon  as    even    cheerful.     The  date   groves    along   the    banks    of   the 
Euphrates   are    bright    in    their   sjiring    verdure,  and    the   plain  itself  is    beginning  to  wave 
with    crops.     Irrigating   canals    cross    it    here   and    there,   and    though    the    nitrous    soil   of 
the   mounds,    and  of    patches    on   the   jdains,   not   permitting  of   grain   growing,    are  white 
and    desolate,  the    surface    of   the  ground  is,  on   the  whnle,  green  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
"  The  glad  waters    of  the   river   flow  on    in    the  bright    morning  sunshine,  with   pAm  and 
mulberry  hanging  over  its  banks,    drinking  in  sap  and  life.     The  great  city,  which  counted 
its    population    by    millions,    and    filled   the    world    with   a   renown    not   yet    forgotten,  has 
disappeared    under    the    dust    of   twenty    centuries,    but  nature    is   as    fresh    and   jocund   as 
when    Babylon   was    still  unbuilt.     Birds  sing   overhead  in    the  jileasant  spring  air,    butter- 
Hies  flutter  about  in  search   of    flowers,  balmy   odours   regale    the    senses."*      The    "  Baby- 
lonish   captivity"     took    place    588   B.C.,     when    Nebuchadnezzar    carried    King     Zedekiah 
of  Judah    and   the    principal   inhabitants  captive    to    Babylon.      They    settled    down    among 
the    iieople,    and     many    acquired    wealth    and    position,    while    at    no    time    were    they 
seriously   oppressed.     When    Babylon    fell  before    Cyrus    (538    B.C.)    the    Jews  were  allowed 
to  return  home.     Only  the  tribes  of   Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi  availed  themselves  of  the 
permission,  the  "  lost  ten  tribes  "  remaining,  and  ever  after  disappearing  from  history.    Vain 
attempts  have  been   made   to  discover  the  fate  of  these  tribes;  almost  every  jieople  on  the 
face   of   the    earth,    from    the   Afghan    to   the    English,   have  at  one  time  or    another    been 
confidently   asserted    by    theorists    to   have    sprung    from    them.     It    is    just    possible  that 
the    Nestorians    of   the   moiintains   of    Kurdistan    are    these    people,    but    the    greater  jwssi- 
bility   is    that    they    became    commingled    and    intermarried    with    the    Assyrians,  who  are 
nearly   allied    to    them    in    race,    and    in    time    lost    their    old   nationality,    and    even    the 
recollection    of   the    land    they   came   from.     To   this    day  there  are   plenty  of   Jews    in  all 
the   towns   on    the    site   of    Babylon,    and    many    of    these    are  undoubtedly  lineal  descen- 
dants  of    the    tribes    who    were    carried    into    captivity    by    Nebuchadnezzar,    or    in    still 

*  "Through  Asiatic  Turkey,"  Yol.  I.,  pp.  186-193;  Rich:  "  Batylon  and  PersepoUs"  (1S18),  and 
"Personal  Narrative"  (18'2C) :  Mignan:  "Travels  in  Chaldea "  (1829);  Taux :  "Nineveh  and  Perscpolis" 
(18.50);  H.  RawUuson:  "Herodotus"  (18-38);  Prof.  Ra-nrlinson:  "Five  Great  Monarchies"  (1870) ;  and  the 
■works  of   Layard,   Loftus,   Oppcrt,   Ainsworth,   Mcnant,  Lenormant,   Sayce,   and  others. 
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earlier  times  by  Salmanassar  aud  other  Assyrian  monarehs;  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  time,  which  was  to  remove  the  influential  jjeople  of  a  conquered  province 
to  another  part  of  the  empire,  where,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile,  or  at  least  strange 
race,  they  might  be  j'olitically  powerless,  either  there  or  in  their  former  home. 

Finally,  among  the  lost  cities  of  Turkish  Asia  are  Ctesephon,  and  Selencia  on  the  Tigris, 
and  Troy,  in  the  Troad,  which  Dr.  Sehliemann  thinks  occupied  the  site  of  Hissarlik,  and  from 
the  ruins  of  which  he  has  disinterred  such  an  astounding  mass  of  treasure.  Even  were  the 
site  in  which  these  finds  were  obtained  not  the  city  which  the  learned  German  believes  it  to 
be,  it  must  have  been  the  home  of  a  busy  and  wealthy  population,  whose  very  name  and 
fame  have  passed  away  from  the  recollection  or  even  out  of  the  traditions  of  mankind. 

Turkish  Asia  is  divided  into  eighteen  vilayets,  or  first-class  provinces,  and  four  minor 
governments,  viz.,  Jerusalem,  Lebanon,  Djanik,  and  Divriki.  Samos  is  now  the  only  island 
of  the  Archipelago  which  retains  its  old  autonomy,  Cyprus,  of  course,  being  placed,  for  the 
present,  in  an  exceptional  position.  The  Hedjaz,  in  Arabia,  is  also  a  district  enjoying 
peculiar  immunities  from  the  rule  of  the  Pasha  and  the  Kaimakan.  Here,  except  in  Jeddah 
and  other  small  ports,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  country  inland,  no  one  but  Moslems  can 
live  or  tread,  imder  pain  of  death.  In  this  holy  region,  wherein  are  the  sacred  cities  of 
Mecca  and  ^ledina,  there  is  no  law  but  the  Sheriat,  and  though  a  vali  residing  in  !Mecca 
is  the  nominal  ruler,  the  real  governor  is  the  Scheriff  of  that  city.  The  spiritual  head  of 
the  !Mohammedans  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sultan,  but  in  truth  the  guardian  of  Mecca,  aided 
1)V  his  lieutenant  in  Medina,  is  a  powerful  rival  to  him,  while  in  the  Belad-el-Haram  his 
authority  is  supreme.  The  other  Turkish  province  in  Arabia  is  Yemen,  but  its  government 
is  in  every  way  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  vilayets.  Since  18G0  the  Lebanons  have 
been  governed  under  an  international  statute  by  a  Christian  governor,  nominated  by  the 
Porte  for  ten  years,  and  assisted  by  a  mixed  council,  nominated  from  among  the  Druze  or 
]\Iaronite  people  of  the  mountains.  The  scheme  works  well,  and  affords  promise  of  a 
better  future  for  the  other  niixed  provinces  of  Turkey,  when  the  present  intolerable 
system  of  tlie  majority  being  ruled  l)y  the  minority  shall  have  come  to  an  end.  !Mean- 
while,  we  may  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  far-stretching  Tui-kish  Empire  in  Asia  by  a 
brief   description    of  Arabia,  which  is,  however,  only  in  part  ruled  Ijy  the  Sultan. 


Arabia. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  peninsula  is  1,300  miles,  its  extreme  breadth  1,500  miles, 
but  at  its  apex,  where  it  joins  on  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  it  is  rather  less  than  900  miles 
broad.  Unless  from  its  connection  with  the  birth  of  ^lohammedanism,  Arabia  has  little 
interest.  In  like  manner  its  jwlitical  importance,  unless  for  its  connection  with  the  pre- 
vailing religion  of  the  East,  will  be  nil,  while  its  resources  and  weight  in  the  world  might 
be  classed  under  the  same  category.  Fiscally  the  rule  of  the  Hedjaz,  or  holy  district 
referred  to,  is  a  hiss  to  the  Porte,  but  the  prestige  attaching  to  its  possessions  is 
so  great  that  the  Turks  have  done  well  to  always  contend  for  this  barren  strip  ever 
since  they  first  acquired  it,  in  1517,  as  part  of  the  Egyptian  territory  conquered  by 
Selim  I.,  and  extended  by  his  sou  and   successor. 
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The  Ilcdjaz  strotchcs  iiil.ind  for  alwiit  IVom  (!0  to  150  miles  from  the  sea,  and  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  a  barren  and  sandy  plain,  Ijacked  inland  by  a  hilly  plateau  or 
low  mountain  cliain.  The  wells  are  few  and  scattered,  and  almost  the  only  V('jr(,.tation 
in  it  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  watering  places,  from  which,  brackish  thouuli  tjio 
liquid  is,  the  sole  means  of  irrif,^ating'  the  country  is  supplied,  unless  when  a  few  streams 
formed  by  the  spring  rains,  but  rapidly  drying  up  under  the  hot  summer  suns,  are  able  to 
supplement  the  scanty  yield  of  moisture.  Indeed,  unless  in  the  Desert  itself,  there  is  no  part 
of  Arabia  so  arid  as  the  Iledjaz.  To  the  general  sterility  of  the  region  there  are  a  few 
exceptions,  the  vegetation  of  these  rare  spots,  however,  forming  a  contrast  so  marked  to 
the  general  desolation  as  to  heighten  the  impression  of  the  Hedjaz's  barrenness  rather  than 
to  relieve  it.  Over  all  this  region  the  only  routes  of  travel  are  camel  tracks,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  great  one  from  Syria  and  Egypt,  which,  like  the  other,  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  wells  found  on  the  line  of  pilgrimage.  There  are  a  number 
of  others  winding  over  the  country ;  but  nowadays  the  great  majority  of  the  Egyptian 
pilgrims,  as  well  as  those  from  Barbary,  European  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor,  avoid  the  long 
pilgrimage  by  land  by  crossing  to  Jeddah  by  sea,  and  then  in  walking  the  forty  miles 
between  that  seaport  and  Mecca,  or,  still  more  easily,  traversing  it  on  mules,  camels,  or 
donkeys.  In  Mecca  was  born  the  Prophet,  and  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  the  faith 
which  he  founded  is  that  once  at  least  every  good  Moslem  shall  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  City,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy.  Otherwise^,  the  Koran  enjoins,  "  he  or  she 
might  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian."  But  this  pilgrimage,  though  now  so  marked  a 
feature  in  IMohammedan  life,  was  in  reality  an  after-thought  of  the  Prophet.  Finding  that 
the  Idolaters  whom  by  eloquence  and  the  sword  he  had  won  over  to  his  new  faith  had  for 
ages  travelled  from  far  and  near  to  wor.ship  the  Black  Stone  in  the  Kaaba  (p.  6J),  and  other 
idols  round  ]\Iecca,  he  shrewdly  turned  the  custom  to  account  l)y  oi-dering  that  in  future  the 
pilgrimage,  shorn  of  many  of  its  Pagan  forms,  should  be  part  of  their  fresh  faith.  From 
that  day  to  this  the  "  Hadj  "  has  continued  with  unabated  fervour.  A  Moslem  of  the 
highest  piet}-  will,  indeed,  endeavour  to  visit  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Medina,  and  !Mecca ; 
but  a  journey  to  these  four  sacred  [jlaees  is  costly,  and  occupies  so  long,  that  the  majority 
of  the  Faithful  confine  their  pilgrimage  to  the  latter  two,  and  in  many  instances  to  the 
last  alone. 

From  every  part  of  Islam  they  direct  their  steps  thither,  and  as  the  twelfth  month  of 
the  ^lohammedan  year  is  the  period  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the  INIecca  solemnities, 
distant  devotees  have  often  to  set  out  from  home  two,  three,  or  four  months  in  advance 
in  order  to  don  the  Ihram  garment  by  the  time  the  caravans  are  solemnly  wending  tlicir 
way  over  the  Hedjaz.  Of  late  years  the  introduction  of  steamers  has  altogether  revolu- 
tionised the  mode  of  pilgrimage,  by  rendering  it  cheaper  and  easier  than  it  was  in  days 
when  long  coast  journeys  had  to  be  made  on  foot,  or  -weary  voyages  undertaken  in  rude 
dhows  and  buglas.  The  "Pilgrim  Trade"  is  now  an  important  branch  of  commerce, 
and  during  the  autumn  gives  emploj'ment  to  a  large  number  of  vessels.  For  instance, 
the  British  Consul  reports  that  in  1870  eightj'-six  steamers,  two  sailing  ships,  and 
two  hundred  buglas,  or  native  craft,  landed  an  aggregate  of  thirtv-eight  thousand 
seven     hundred    and    seventy-nine    pilgrims    at    Jeddah,    Yembo,    and    Leet,    and    in    ISSO, 
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from    May    to    October,    13,000    pilj^rlms    passed    through    Suez    alone.      But   even    this 
could     comprise    only    a   small    part    of    those    who    had     been    to    Mecca    and    jNIcdina, 
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since  the  assemblage  on  the  "  Eid  El  Akbar,"  or  closing  feast  at  Miiua,  was  com- 
puted to  number  over  two  hundred  thousand  devotees.  These  pilgrims  comprise  speci- 
mens of  almost  every  nationality  which  professes  the  faith  of  "the  Prophet,"  and 
even    some,    like    the    ^Malnys,  from  the   British   territories,  and    the   neighbouring  peninsula 
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and  islands,  who,  though  considered  bj'  the  orthodox  not  very  strict  Mohammedans, 
always  make  a  point  of  visiting  Mecca,  and  there  performing  the  regulation  walks, 
runs,  prayers,  and  other  rites  enjoined.  In  1S79  over  eight  thousand  of  them  passed 
through  Jeddah,  a  number  much  larger,  indeed,  than  the  contingent  sent  from 
Egypt,  whence  the  sacred  caravan  and  the  holy  carpet  set  out  annually  with  such 
pomp,  and  the  Government  of  which,  in  spite  of  its  financial  distress,  contributes 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  gifts  to  the  Kaaba  Mosque  and  its  custodians.  From 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  Kashmir,  Scinde,  Bengal,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  India,  arrive  swarms  of  lithe  pilgrims,  whose  dark  skins  are  heightened  by 
the  griminess  which  they  have  acquired  on  the  journey.  From  Bushire,  on  the  shores 
of  Persia,  and  Bahrein,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf,  come  Shiites  and  Sunnees, 
who  for  the  time  agree  to  differ;  and  from  Timbuctoo,  and  the  all  but  mythical  region 
of  the  Upper  Niger,  the  Soudan,  Darfur,  and  the  territories  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
and  the  Imaum  of  ^Muscat,  drop  in  caravans  of  fierce  black  warriors  \\hose  faith  in  the 
Prophet  is  still  loose,  and  Arab  Sheiks  whose  religion  does  not  always  restrain  their 
native  propensity  to  loot.  Bokhara  is  the  "noble  city,"  and  its  shrines  are  only  second 
in  holiness  to  those  of  Arabia;  and  the  Valley  of  the  Tigris  is  yearly  visited  by 
thousands  of  pious  Shiites  longing  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  Hussein,  grandson  of  the 
Projihetj  whose  headless  bones  repose  at  Kerbella  (p.  4S).  But  even  they  must  visit 
^lecca,  and  swell  the  yearly  throng  which  lands  at  fanatical  Jeddah,  and  passes  inland  over 
the  stony  soil  on  which  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to  tread. 

Such  a  heterogeneous  mob  can  be  witnessed  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  Wild, 
half-mad  dervishes  from  Central  Asia  rub  shoulders  with  perfumed  effendis  from  Constanti- 
nojile,  who  shudder  as  their  filthy  co-religionists  approach  too  closely.  Pious  mollahs  from 
Bokhara  curse  under  their  breath  the  infidel  dogs  in  blue  jackets  who  stow  them  on  deck, 
and  can  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  improper  observations  on  the  burnt  father  of  the 
Shiite  Khan  who  has  put  off  imtil  his  hair  turns  grey  the  journey  from  Ispahan  to  Mecca. 
The  Circassian  and  the  Nogai,  the  Turkoman  and  the  Kirghiz,  the  Afghan  and  the 
Indian,  the  Beelueh  and  the  Brahui,  here  meet  on  common  ground,  to  seek  a  common 
salvation  and  experience  a  common  deterioration  of  morals.  Benares  and  the  other  holy 
cities  of  the  Ganges  are  noted  for  their  loose  views  of  the  relations  of  man  and  man,  and 
Chaucer  and  the  mediaeval  satirists  comment  in  caustic  terms  on  the  manners  of  those  who 
jjilgrimed  to  Canterbury,  Walsingham,  Compostclla,  or  to  our  Ladye  of  Loretto.  The  Hadji 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  such  gregarious  religionists,  being  more  pious  than  virtuous. 
To  "  cheat  like  a  Mollah  "  is  a  Persian  proverb,  and  in  Central  Asia  nine-tenths  of  the 
current  jests  hinge  on  the  knavery  learned  and  listened  to  on  the  Mecca  pilgrimage. 

Nor  are  the  morals  of  the  Mecca  citizens  much  better,  for  the  principles  of  the 
religion  being  not  always  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  morals  of  those  near  to  them,  the 
citizens  of  the  holy  town  bear  the  reputation  of  being  polished,  gay,  keen  to  the  point  of 
roguery,  and  owing  to  the  swarm  of  visitors  and  the  varied  company  whom  they  must 
accommodate  in  their  dwellings,  almost  invariably  accomplished  linguists.  The  city  stands 
ill  a  sandy  valle}',  separated  from  the  Eastern  desert  by  a  bleak  chain  of  low  hills. 
Its    jwpulation    is    nominally    about    30,000,    but    at     the    season    of    the    pilgrimage   this 
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"number  will  swell  <o  150,000  or  even  200,000,  out  of  suiiplyiii^  of  whose  wants  the 
inliahitants  grow  woaltliy.  Jetldali,  on  the  coast,  is  tlie  ]iorfc  through  which  not  only 
the  majority  of  these  pilgrims  but  all  the  supplies  for  them  pass.  The  jilace  is  also 
fanatical  iu  the  extreme.  The  inhal)itants  rose  in  the  year  18.58  and  massacred 
a  large  number  of  (he  Christian  inhabitants,  an  outrage  which  procured  i'or  Ihciii  ihe 
•disfinction  of  being  visited  by  a  British  war-ship,  and,  after  experiencing  the  elTect  of 
Giaour  guns,  of  having  to  i)ay  smartly  for  their  murderous  ebullition  of  fanaticism.  (Coffee 
is  its  chief  export,  and  butter,  rice,  corn,  and  other  stores  are  imported  from  ]'^gypt, 
Abyssinia,  and  India,  and  it  is  feared,  in  spite  of  all  protest  to  tlie  contrary,  slaves 
also  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Central  Africa.*  Medina,  or,  to  give  its  full 
name,  Mediua-el-Nebliy,  the  city  wliieii  contains  the  tombs  of  IMohammed,  his  daugjiter 
Fatima,  and  Abubekr  and  Omar,  his  immediate  successors  in  the  Caliphate,  lies  110 
miles  inland,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  20,000,  and  bears  tlie  reputation  of 
being,  jierhaps,  the  only  town  in  tlie  East  from  which  dogs  are  entirely  excluded.  The 
city  is  much  more  pleasantly  situated  than  ^Iccca,  being  surrounded  by  a  belt  oj' 
gardens  watered  by  a  full-Howing  stream,  though,  except  during  the  pilgrim  season, 
when  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  combined  with  a  great  deal  of  religion,  the  trifling 
commerce  of  the  place  is  carried  on  through  the  little  port  of  Ycmbo. 

Yemen,  the  old  Arabia  Felix,  extends  down  nearly  to  the  British  settlement  of 
Aden,  and  owing  to  a  more  abundant  rainfall  and  the  presence  of  several  streams,  it  is 
richer  than  the  Hedjaz,  and  contains  several  towns  which,  like  Loheia,  Ilodelda, 
Be'it-el-Fakih,  and  Mocha,  possess  a  considerable  trade.  The  inland  mountain  districts 
which  separate  it  from  the  groat  highland  waste  of  the  Nejd  constitute  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  Arabia.  In  the  Tehamah,  as  the  southern  part  of  the  sea-bound  region 
nearest  Aden  is  sometimes  called,  the  climate  is  almost  unendurably  sultry,  but  in  the 
inland  mountains,  or  Jabal,  it  is  cooler,  and  the  soil,  watered  by  many  streams, 
blooms  with  a  vegetation  fresh  and  unwontedly  plentiful  for  this  arid  land.  In  the  whole 
of  the  Yemen  the  Sultan's  authority  is  but  slight,  and,  indeed,  up  to  the  year  ISGH 
was  barely  recognised  or  claimed,  but  in  the  mountain  region  the  very  primitive  peopk- 
are  yet  ruled  by  their  patriarchal  local  chiefs,  who  recognise  the  will  of  the  Padisah 
only  when  it  is  backed  by  the  Padisah's  guns.  In  the  Tehamah,  on  the  contrary, 
rain  only  falls  at  intervals  of  several  years,  and  were  it  not  for  the  torrents  flowing  from 
the  mountains  the  land  would  be  entirely  without  any  water,  except  what  is  got  by 
digging  deep  in  the  dry  beds  of  the  stream-courses.  Yet,  compared  with  the  rest  of 
Arabia,  it  is  bounteously  gifted  by  Providence  with  fertility  and  wealth,  and  from  the 
remotest   ages    has    been    one    of    the    great    centres    of    trade    between    Europe  and    the 

*  BucharUt,  'WiiUin,  and  Burton  are  the  only  Eiu-opeans  known  to  have  visited  tlic  holy  cities.  In  the 
"Personal  Narratives"  (18.5.5)  of  the  last-named  energetic  traveller  will  be  found  full  details  of  these  towns,  and 
the  works  of  Cralland,  De  JIaltzan,  Do  Aucapitaino,  D'Avril.  Kay,  Pitts,  and  others,  will  also  supply  much  curious 
information.  Jlr.  Winifred  Blunt  was  told  hy  the  Rulor  of  Medina  that  Infidels,  so  long  as  they  con- 
formed to  the  customs  of  Islam,  ran  really  little  danger  either  in  that  city  or  ilecca.  Should,  liowcvcr,  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian  appear  avowedly  as  such,  ho  would  assuredly  he  killed,  as  the  scandal  would  then  be 
too  great. 
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East.  The  mountains  and  valleys  have  been  famous  since,  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel, 
the  merchants  of  Shebah  and  Raamah  sold  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre  its  sjiiceSj  gold,  and 
precious  stones.  In  later  times  the  English  have  recognised  its  importance  by  occupying 
Aden  and  Perim,  and  thus  commanding  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Red  Sea.* 

The  Turks  include  in  their  empire  all  the  former  territories  of  the  Wahabee  Empire, 
giving  to  their  recent  conquests  on  the  bounds  of  El  Hara  the  title  of  the  "  A'ilayet  of  Kejd/' 
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But  though  the  English  Foreign  Office,  judging  from  their  official  action,  seem  to  think  that 
Central  Arabia  is  a  Turkish  province,  Mr.  Blunt,  who  is  the  latest  traveller  who  has  visited 
it,  assures  us  that  the  term  Nejd  is  a  purely  geographical  expression,  in  no  sense  political, 
and,  as  commonly  accepted  in  Arabia,  means  all  that  high-lying  district  included  within  the 
Nefuds,  or  Northern  Deserts.  It  also  means  highlands,  but  it  has  also  a  political  signifi- 
cance, as  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  points  out,  for  it  also  comprises  the  territories  of  the  former  Emir 
of  Wahabee,  around  the  old  Wahabee  capital  of  Dereyah,  and  the  new  capital  of   Riad.f 

•See    an    pxh.-uistive    account    of   Veimii,    with    niMii,    in    Oecnii    H'njhwmjs :    The    Geographical    lievicu;  n.s., 
Vol.    I.,   pp.    397-101. 

t  rrocecdings  of  the  Jtoi/al  Geographical  Society,    18S0,  pp.   83—102. 
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Aden  (p.  68)  is  the  other  portion  of  Arabia  held  1>^  a  European  power.  It  consists  mainly 
of  ii  rortilied  town  on  the  south  coast,  IIS  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  It 
was  captured  in  1839,  and  has  ever  since  been  held  by  Great  Britain  as  a  portion  of  the 
<Tovernment  of  Bombay.  In  addition  to  the  "city''  there  is  a  terrltfjry  of  about  thirty- 
liv(!  scjuarc  miles,  and  consisting  of  volcanic  hills,  attached  to  it.  The  eolnny  yields  ab- 
solutely nothing',  for  the  barrenness  and  nakedness  of  the  soil  admit  of  no  (qualification: 
oven  the  water  druidc  has  to  be  caug-ht  in  tanks  during  the  occasional  rains.  Hut,  owing 
to    its    position    between    Asia    and    Africa,    it    is    almost   as    important   in    its    way    as    is 
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Gibraltar  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  territory — like  Jcbel  Hasan,  another  pro- 
montory on  the  western  side  of  Aden,  and  about  four  miles  distant* — is  held  by  tribes 
in  British  pay,  though  the  whole  population,  including  the  garrison,  does  not  number 
30,000.  Its  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  consist  mainly  of  coal  for  the  steamers,  and 
goods  which  have  accumulated  here  as  a  dcpof  for  the  surrounding  countries,  while  its  imports 
are  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  or  for  sale  to  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast 
and  interior,  the  inhabitants  of  which  use  the  free  port  of  Aden  as  their  trading  place. 
A  few  miles  inland  the  country  is  fresher,  and  in  the  green  valleys  there  are  gardens 
refreshed    by    running    streams,    which    supply   vegetables    and    flowers    for    the    garrison. 

*  Tho  fortified  rouk  of  Pcrim,  at  the  cnti'auoe  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  baiTen  Kurian  Jliirian,  oflf  the  south  , 
const,  are  also  British. 
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Aden,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  hot,  though  the  numerous  improvements  effected  o£  late 
years  have  rendered  this  all  but  impregnable  fortress  of  England  much  more  agreeable 
as  a  place  of  residence  than  it  was  when  first  we  took  possession  of  it.  The  landing- 
place  is  about  four  miles  from  the  town  proper,  and  the  road  hither  is  mai'ked  by  many 
truly  Oriental  features.  Long  droves  of  camels,  laden  with  coffee  and  spices  for 
exportation  or  with  goods  for  the  warehouses,  donkeys  similarly  burdened,  and  escorted 
by  wild  Bedoweens,  or  by  the  semi-negroised  natives  of  the  Peninsula,  are  met  with  at 
every  step,  while  once  in  Aden  itself,  the  shops,  filled  with  lion,  leopard,  and  hysna 
skins,  and  with  feathers  of  the  ostrich  and  other  Asiatic  and  African  birds,  give  a  distinct 
local  colouring  to  the  place,  with  its  water-tanks  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  its 
underground  tunnels  intended  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  friends  and  bar  the  entrance  of  foes. 

The  rest  of  Arabia  is  of  less  interest.  !Mr.  Palgrave,  to  whose  explorations  we 
owe  so  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  interior,  considers  it,  on  the  whole,  as  a  barren 
country,  consisting  in  general  of  an  elevated  table-land,  backed  up  by  low  mountains 
to  the  west,  and  rising  gradually  in  the  direction  of  the  east  and  south,  in  the 
latter  of  which  portions  it  is  again  bordered  by  a  second  and  loftier  mountain  range. 
With  the  exception  of  Jebel  Akhdar,  in  Oman,  the  mountains  are  almost  wholly 
bare  on  the  seaward  side,  but,  especially  in  Yemen  and  the  southern  districts,  they  aro 
often  fertile  on  their  slopes  facing  the  interior.  Behind  them,  however,  lies  an  uninterrupted 
ring  of  sterile  sandy  desert,  broadest  in  the  south  and  east,  and  narrowest  towards  the 
west  and  nc-rth,  where  its  burning  wastes  are  now  and  then  broken  by  a  few  rocks. 
Behind  this  belt  Mr.  Palgrave  describes  the  existence  of  a  series  of  table-lands,  "un- 
dulating in  long  slopes  and  intei'sected  with  deep  valle^-s,  the  former  rich  in 
jxisturage,  the  latter  in  field  and  garden  produce.  This  central  plateau  constitutes 
about  one-third  of  the  total  supertices  of  the  peninsula ;  the  desert  ring  another 
third ;    the  coast  ranges  make  up  the  rest." 

The  geographical  divisions  of  Arabia  have  already  been  noted,  though  the  SinaUic 
Peninsula  (p.  40),  claimed  by  Egypt,  deserves  a  word  in  addition,  owing  to  the  many  sacred 
associations  which  cluster  around  it.  It  is  a  mere  collection  of  "  naked  rocks  and  craggy 
l)recipices,  intersected  by  long  narrow  defiles  and  sandy  valleys,  in  which  tamarisk  bushes, 
dwai-f  acacias,  thorny  shrubs,  and  some  kinds  of  euphorbias  are  almost  the  only  vegetation." 
In  a  few  favoured  spots  may  be  seen  a  cluster  of  date  palms,  and  after  the  spring 
rains  a  few  blades  of  grass  make  their  appearance,  only  to  wither  under  the  scorching 
heats  of  summer.  Running  streams  there  are  none,  unless  a  rivulet  or  two  formed  by  the 
rains,  and  which  dry  up  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  months,  are  to  be  considered 
in  this  light,  but  under  the  shelter  of  some  rock  there  is  an  occasional  standing  pool 
of  stagnant  water,  or  a  well  filled  with  water  of  as  brackish  a  character  as  that  in  the 
rest  of  the  desert.  In  the  centre  of  this  desert  rises  a  mountain  group  capped  with  snow 
every  year,  and  one  point  of  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  Biblical  Sinai. 

The  other  political  divisions  of  Arabia  are  not  of  much  geographical  or  political  im- 
portance. Outside  the  Turkish  and  English  territories,  the  country  is  broken  uji  into  a 
great    number    of    more  or    less    unimportant    Arabic    chieftainships,    the     heads    of    which 
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assume  the  title  of  Sheykli,  Sultan,  Imam,  Walue,  or  Emeer — variously  spelk-d  Emir  and 
Ameer — according  to  their  proelivities.  A  grout  portion  o£  the  peojjle  are  Jk-doweens, 
or  wandering  tribes,  the  "Aid  Iladr,"  or  dwellers  in  fixed  abodes,  constitutinj^  about 
six-sevenths  of  the  ^wpulation  of  Arabia  proper.  The  vast  proportion  of  the  Arabs 
are  Mohammedans,  and  in  Nejd,  Yemameli,  llareek,  AHaj,  and  Jebel  Aseer,  where  the 
Wahabee,  or  reformed  doetrines,  prevail,  they  are  of  the  strietest  and  most  orthodox  sects. 
But  along  the  Persian  Gulf  a  great  portion  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Khowarij, 
or  "  seceders,"  whose  laxity  is  a  seandal  to  the  true  believer,  whilst  in  some  of  the  more 
secluded  parts  of  the  country  vestiges  of  paganism  still  linger.  Arabia  is,  in  truth, 
little  known,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  books  which  have  been  written  on  it,  and 
its  semi-civilised  races  continue  to  live  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  Slavery  is  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  an  active  traffic  in  negroes  being  still  carried  on  along 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
cruisers  and  the   nominal  prohibition  of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  Governments. 

The  only  one  of  the  many  petty  Arabic  Governments  which  need  be  noticed  is  Oman, 
on  the  extreme  south-eastern  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  as  large  as  England  and 
Wales  combined.  The  interior  is  broken  up  by  a  plateau-like  range  of  mountains,  wliieh 
give  rise  to  many  small  streams,  few  of  which,  however,  reach  the  coast,  being  swallowed 
nj)  by  the  thirsty  soil  before  they  have  coursed  any  great  distance.  Still,  Oman  is  the 
richest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important  part  of  Arabia.  During  six  months 
in  the  year  the  climate  is  like  that  of  an  oven,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  twelve  months 
it  is  comparatively  cool,  and  on  the  hills  even  pleasant,  all  the  year  round.  As  in 
the  other  fertile  parts  of  Arabia,  cocoa-nuts,  dates,  mangoes,  coffee,  sugar-cane, 
apricots,  peaches,  maize,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other  tropical  products  grow  abundantly, 
both  for  home  use  and  for  exportation ;  and  though  lead  and  copper  are  mined,  the 
energy  and  skill  required  for  the  projier  development  of  the  mines  are  still  wanting. 
The  central  government  of  the  Imam  is  so  weak  that  the  eight  provinces  into  which 
his  kingdom  is  divided  enjoy  almost  perfect  independence,  the  taxes  which  they  pay 
being  viewed  mainly  in  the  light  of  a  tribute  paid  by  suffragans  to  their  suzerain. 
Oman  has  for  ages  remained  a  comparative  stranger  to  the  numerous  revolutions  which 
the  rest  of  Arabia  has  undergone.  Kingdoms  and  empires  have  been  set  up  and  pulled 
down  within  its  arid  bounds,  but  since  jNIuscat  was  re-taken  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  from  the  Portuguese,  who  had  occupied  it  since  1508,  the  Yiwrebah 
Princes,  who  had  never  ceased  to  have  authority  in  the  interior,  continued  to  reign  for 
the  next  century.  Then  the  Persians  became  for  ■  a  few  years  masters,  until  -Uimed 
Ebn-Saood,  a  skilful  soldier,  not  belonging  to  the  reigning  family,  contrived  to  expel 
them,  and  was  in  gratitude  elected  Imam.  This  office  his  descendants  have  up  to  the 
present  day  contrived  to  retain.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Omanee  kingdom 
was  at  the  height  of  its  glory.  It  comprised  not  only  the  territories  it  at  present  consists 
of,  but,  in  addition,  a  considerable  tract  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  many  of  the  islands 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  the  best  parts  of  the  shores  of  that  sea  on  both  sides,  and  of 
a    long    strip    of    the   East   African   shorc,    and    of     the    islands    of     Socotra    (now    under 
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British  protection),  and  Zanzibai-,  which,  since  the  death  of  Sultan  Saoodj  in  1804, 
has  heen  under  an  independent  Arab  ruler.  But  though  the  present  more  circumscribed 
kingdom  has  been  at  various  times  desolated  by  dynastic  civil  wars,  and  has  embroiled 
itself  .with  its  powerful  neighbour,  the  British,  it  is  at  present  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition, 
and  is  well  able  to  oppose  the  now  feeble  encroachments  of  her  Wahabee  neighbours  on 
her  western  frontier. 

Muscat    is    the    name    of    the    capital    and    chief    town  ;    hence,    Sayyid    Toorki,    the 
sovereign    of  Oman,   is    usually    styled    by    the    Europeans  the    "  Imam    of    Muscat."       Its 
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present  population  numbers  about  40,000.  and  is  as  mixed  as  any  in  the  East.  Arabs 
naturally  predominate,  but  many  of  the  shopkeepers  are  Banians  from  Western  India,  and 
Beloochees  from  Mekran  form  the  body-guard  of  the  sovereign,  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
being  indifferent  to  the  political  squabbles  of  the  country,  they  are  faithful  to  the 
hand  from  which  they  receive  their  pay.  Nubians,  Somalees  from  the  opposite  African 
coast,  Persians,  and  Abyssinians,  in  addition  to  two  or  three  Europeans,  are  also  repre- 
sented in  the  motley  population  of  this  Arab  metropolis.  The  city  itself  is  sufheiently 
interesting.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  Portuguese  fortifications,  and  the  houses 
still  reoall  the  time  when  it  was  held  by  the  Iberians.  The  lower  portion  is 
cntirelj'  devoted  to  lumljer,  and  the  day  and  sleejjing  ajiartments  are  on  the  upper  floor. 
The   amphitheatre    of    hills    which    shelter    the  harbour    on    three    sides    cramp    the   town 
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into  a  sm'.ill  spacT.  Hciicl'  the  liduses  are  built  tof^ether  as  closely  as  it  is  ])ossilj|c 
for  tlioin  to  Ix",  and  tlie  wliolu  city  does  uot  coiilaiii  a  street  along  wliieh  any 
four-legg-ed  animal  larger  than  a  do<j  or  cat  could  move.  It  is,  indeed,  dilliiult 
for  two  people  to  ])ass  in  these  narrow  lanes  —  in  which  a  person  standing  at  one 
side  can  shake  hands  with  his  nei<4-hhi)ur  lounging  in  his  door  ojiposite  —  without 
rubbing  shoulders.  In  I  lie  npjicr  chambers  tlie  inhabitants  sleep,  tiiough  during  the 
terrible  heat  of  summer  every  one  cani[is  out,  at  night  on  the  roofs,  and  during  tin; 
period  when  the  fiery  furnace  is  at  its  worst  the  sleepers  are  watered  like  a  plant  in 
order  to  keep  tolerably  cool,  a  fact  from  which,  Mr.  Geary  remarks,  the}'  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  muscular  rheumatism  in  Muscat !  Yet  the  place  is  allirmed  to  be  reasonably 
healthy.  The  streets  are  roughly  swept,  and  the  universal  use  of  dry  eartii  and  ashes, 
combined  with  the  exceeding  dryness  of  the  air,  prevents  the  devastating  epidemics 
which  are  so  fatal  in  the  dirty  undraiued  towns  so  universal  in  the  East.  Finally,  the 
presence  of  a  British  Resident  and  the  occasional  visit  of  gunboats  keep  the  city  in 
decent  order,  though  the  sense  of  insecurity  caused  by  the  long  civil  disturbances  of 
the  kingdom  has  of  late  years  seriously  affected  the  trade  of  the  place. 

Halwa,  composed  of  sugar,  ghee,  or  clarified  butter,  and  the  gluten  of  sesame- 
seeds,  is  a  dainty  for  which  Muscat  is  famous.  It  is  palatable  and  highly  nutritious, 
and  probably  accounts  for  the  comfortable,  well-fed,  and  prosperous  air  of  the  native 
population.  Scpialor  is  uot  evident,  and  beggars  never  dog  the  steps  of  the  visitor,  as  is  so 
universally  the  case  over  most  of  the  East.  Mr.  Geary  describes  the  bazaars  as  thronged  with 
Bedoweens  from  the  desert,  who  leave  their  horses  and  camels  at  the  large  town  of 
Mattra — three  miles  to  the  north-west — and  come  by  boat  to  Muscat,  the  narrow  and 
tortuous  defiles  of  the  city  rendering  it  impermeable  for  quadrupeds.  These  Arabs  are 
ilcrce  individuals  and  formidable  swordsmen.  ^lore  than  once  they  have  threatened  the 
capital  from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  though  the  latter  are  said  to  be  perfect  sanatoria, 
the  broiled  denizens  of  Muscat,  owing  to  the  raids  of  these  wild  warriors,  are  debarred 
from  taking  advantage  of  their  refreshing  breezes.  The  imports  of  Oman — chieHy  tlirough 
Muscat,  though  some  trade  is  also  done  at  Barka,  Sohar,  and  Sharja,  and  in  the  interior 
through  Nezwah  and  Bereymah — are  valued  at  about  .€300,000,  and  the  exports  at  some- 
thing like  four  times  that  amount.  With  a  more  settled  government  this  commerce  could 
be  greatly  increased.  But  at  present  it  is  only  the  influence  of  the  British  Resident, 
and  more  especially  of  the  gunboats  which  be  has  at  his  command,  that  holds  the  rival 
factions  in  check,  and  prevents  the  lawless  marauders  from  the  interior  sacking  a  city  which 
in  their  eyes  holds  wealth  all  but  fabulous.* 

*  The  "Administration  Report  for  1S78-70"  of  Licut.-Col.  Ross,  rolitical  Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
contains,  in  addition  to  accounts  of  the  Bahrain  Islands  and  .Arabian  Persia,  a  synopsis  of  the  geography  of 
Oman,  by  Col.  Miles,  with  a  review  of  authorities  from  the  time  of  El-Edresi  to  that  of  Desbrowe  and 
PowL'll  in   ISGj. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Afeica  :     The    Red   Sea   axd    its    IsL.iXDs ;     The  Northern  Kingdojis  ; 

Abyssixia  ;     Egypt. 

Between  Arabia  aud  the  African  coast  lies  the  long  gulf,  or  inland  salt  water^ 
i'mniliarly  known  as  the  Red  Sea.  In  reality  it  is  a  basin,  which  furms  the  lowest 
paii  of  the  deeji  Aalley,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian  hills  and  on  the  west 
by  the  African  highlands.  In  all  likelihood,  the  sterile  sandy  tracts  on  either  shore 
before  the  highlands  are  reached  at  one  time  also  formed  the  bed  of  the  sea.  At 
jwesent  the  gulf  is  about  1,100  miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  230  miles  in 
breadth,  while  its  greatest  dej^th  varies  from  l,(J5i  fathoms  to  from  3  to  30  or  40 
in  the  shallow  Gulf  of  Suez.  Its  shores  are,  howev^er,  everywhere  bordered  by  coral 
reefs,  which,  combined  with  the  prevalence  of  rocks,  shoals,  and  violent  Minds,  make 
the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  dangerous.  The  coast  line,  broken  up  by  bays,  gulfs, 
and  promontories,  forms  the  seaward  boundary  of  Abyssinia  and  part  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  but  there  are  also  a  number  of  islands  in  the  sea  itself  w'hich  are  not  without 
political  or  geographical  interest.  Most  of  these  islets  are  detached,  but  the  Farsans  and 
l)halacs  are  in  groups.  The  former,  lying  near  the  eastern  shore,  have  several  good 
harbours,  were  it  not  for  the  coral  reefs  all  around  them.  The  Dhalacs,  which  consists 
mainly  of  one  large  island,  are  of  coral,  and  in  general  flat  and  sandy,  but  are 
inhabited  by  a  considerable  colony  of  fishermen,  who  trade  with  Lohela  and  Gliizan 
on  the  Arabian  mainland  (p.  03),  their  fish,  sharks'  fins,  turtle,  and  pearl  being 
readily  exchangeable  for  millet  and  dates.  The  Italians  have  formed  a  settlement  on 
the  Abyssinian  side,  thus  adding  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Red  Sea  shores. 
But  it  is  not  so  nnich  a  region  of  trade  as  a  highway  for  merchants  from  one  part  to 
another  that  this  old  sea  is  famous.  From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  a  familiar 
route  for  ships,  and  since  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal  through  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  separates  its  waters  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean  it  has  become  still  more 
important,  and  recovered  much  of  the  traffic  which  the  discovery  of  the  route  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  diverted  into  a  different  channel  from  that  used  b^-  the 
older  traders.  Its  climate  at  certain  seasons  is  intolerably  hot,  but  not  unhealthy; 
and  unless  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
s'.iould  again  affect  it,  the  Red  Sea,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  the  whole 
Indian  Ocean,  is  likely  to  increa.sc  rather  than  to  decrease  in  imjiortance.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  popular  name  has  been  variously  explained.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
dciived  from  the  red  colour  of  the  rocks,  from  the  presence  of  a  minute  red  weed  in 
its  waters,  or  from  the  reddish  tinge  imparted  to  the  shallow  sea  by  the  underlying 
red     sandstone    and    coral.       Any    one    of    the    explanations    may    be    accurate,  or,    just    as 
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possible,   llic    name    may    lie    duo    (o    some    accidental   circumstance    wliich    has    nmv    been 
forgotten  :   what,  it   is   really  iint  nl'  gi-cat   importance. 

In  Norllicrn  Al'ric:i,  aloni;'  tlio  shores  oC  the  Red  Sea  ami  tin-  Mediterra- 
nean, ilierc  have  lierii  rrniii  early  j)criods  eiviliscil  coinmunities,  rillim'  iiiilcjieMileiil  or 
as  the  colonies  of  European  Powers.  Fmiii  Soeotra,  an  island  at  lln'  nimitli  c,C  the 
Red  Sea,  to  Suez,  at  its  other  extremity,  nearly  every  footbreadlh  of  the  country  has 
fit  one  time  or  another  changed  hands  or  been  fought  for  by  rival  powers.  Soeotra,  l.">0 
miles  east  of  Cape  Guardafui,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Africa,  is  subject  to  the  Sultan  of 
Keshin,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Arabia,  and  contains  an  area  of  only  1,31()  sfpiare  miles, 
its  interior  being  occupied  by  a  pastoral  table-land,  elevated  700  to  1,900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  climate  is  more  varied  and  temperate  than  that  of  most  of  the 
immediate  mainland,  while  the  granite  j>eak,  1,G50  feet  high,  which  exists  near  the 
Northern  Point,  would  form  a  kind  of  sanatorium  were  it  more  easily  accessible.  The 
native  j)opul*tion  is  reckoned  at  about  5,UU0,  but  the  capital,  Tamarida,  on  the  north 
•coast,  does  not  contain  over  100  inhabitants.  Its  riches  are  "dragon's  blood,''  a  kind  of 
resinous  vegetable  astringent,  dates,  tamarinds,  and,  above  all,  the  famous  Socotrinc  aloes, 
which  .for  centuries  have  been  esteemed  over  all  others.  But  it  is  not  owing  to  its 
products,  but  to  its  position  on  the  direct  highway  to  India,  that  Soeotra  has,  since  the 
year  1500,  excited  the  greed  of  various  European  Powers.  Finally,  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  in  1S76  the  Sultan  of  Keshin  engaged,  in 
consideration  of  a  small  annual  su!)sidy  paid  by  Great  Britain,  not  to  cede  the  island  to 
any  other  nation,  and  never  to  permit  a  settlement  to  be  made  on  it  without  the  permission 
•of  the  English  Government. 

Perim  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  dependency  of  Aden  (p.  OJ).  It  yields 
nothing,  being  simply  a  bare  volcanic  table-land  covered  with  loose  stones,  but  unlike 
Soeotra,  which,  being  exposed  both  to  the  north-east  and  south-west  monsoons,  is  neither 
on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  safe  anchorage,  Perim  possesses  an  excellent  luubcur. 
The  climate,  though  often  very  hot,  is  healthy,  but  the  garrison  have  to  bring  not  only 
their  ordinary  provisions,  but  even  the  water  they  require  from  the  mainland.  Fish  are, 
however,  plentiful,  and  turtles  are  now  and  then  caught.  Otherwise  the  island  is  of  im- 
portance as  a  military  station,  in  which  capacity  it  has  been  used  permanently  since  ]'^o7, 
though  as  early  as  170'J  it  was  occupied  l)y  British  troops. 

Of  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  we  have  already  partially  sjwken.  One  side  is  entirely 
■occupied  by  Arabia,  the  other  is  divided  up  among  various  Powers.  The  eastern  portion  forms 
the  Somali  and  Galla  country,  inhabited  by  lawless,  semi-savage  tribes,  owning  no  man  their 
master ;  adjoining  is  the  once  fomous  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  shut  out  from  the  sea  by  the 
strip  of  Egyptian  territory  of  which  Massowah  is  the  capital ;  while  still  further  towards 
the  west  is  Nubia,  now  under  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  Egj-pt  proper,  or  the  country 
<lrained,  watered,  and  fertilised  by  the  Lower  Nile.  Bordering  the  ^[editerraneau  is  the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  Tripoli,  which,  unlike  Egypt,  is  still  governed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  Tunis,  a  State  tributary  to  the  Sultan  ;  then  comes  Algeria,  an  Arab  country. 
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now  t'linniiii;'  the  cliicf  coldiiy  ol'  Fraiiue.  \\\;  next  arrive  at  Morocco,  :i  .Mi>li;iinmedan  country, 
still  independent,  whose  inland  houndiuies  are,  like  those  of  most  ol'  the  African  coast- 
lying  kingdoms,  very  uncertain.  Bordering  the  Atlantic  is  a  region  which  is  hroken  up 
among  various  scmi-barharous  tribes,  nntil  wo  come  to  Senegambia,  in  which,  tlujugli  the 
chief  European  settlements  arc  those  ol'  llic  I'Vcnch,  both  Portugal  and  (irrat  iJritain  have 
colonies.  Immediately  adjoining  this  is  Sierra  Leone,  a  British  possession  under  the  Colonial 
Office,  though  one  can  scarcely  class  it  as  a  colony,  almost  the  only  white  people  in  it 
and  the  other  West    African  colonies  being  the  officials    sent  out  from    ]'>ngland,  the    bulk 
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Ol  the  inhabitants  being  negroes,  either  natives  or  from  other  parts  of  the  continent.  We 
now  come  to  Upper  Guinea,  the  interior  of  which  is  as  independent  as  the  whites 
who  have  found  settlements  on  the  coast  care  to  allow  it  to  be.  Here  and  there 
civilised  settlements  have  been  carved  out  of  its  pi'stilent  shore.  Then  adjoining 
Sierra  Leone  is  Liberia,  a  republic  of  American  negroes,  and  immediately  south  of  it 
the  Gold  Coast,  of  which  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  the  capital.  This  is  also  a  British  posses- 
sion. Behind  it  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  and  the  numerous  more  or 
less  powerful  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  kingdoms  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  which  pours 
its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  "kings"  of  Bonncy  and  Calabar  are  nominally 
independent,  but  owing  to  the  presence  of  numerous  British  palm-oil  traders  on  "the  rivers," 
they  may  be  said  to  "  enjoy "  only  a  tpMsi  right  to  do  what  seems  good  in  their  own 
210 
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•eyes.  Fernando  Po  Isle  is,  liowever,  Spanish;  so  also  is  Annobon,  further  out  iu  the  gulf. 
Prince's  Isle  and  St.  Thomas  are  Portuguese,  and  to  the  south  of  the  independent 
territory  on  the  Gaboon  River  iu  Lower  Guinea  come  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the 
mainland.  These  are  met  by  the  British  South  African  colonies,  and  by  the  native 
territories  under  British  jirohiljition  or  authority.  The  Cape  Colony  occupies  the 
southern  tip  of  the  continent,  while  along  the  east  coast  the  semi-independent  country 
■of  the  Kaffirs,  known  as  KafEraria,  Natal,  and  Zululand,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Portuguese  territory  at  Delagoa  Bay,  aljut.  Behind  lies  the  Orange  Free  State,  an 
independent  Dutch  Republic,  and  the  Transvaal,  which  until  recently  was  in  the  same 
■condition,  but  is  now  a  British  colony.  The  coast  further  to  the  north  is  occupied 
by  various  native  tribes,  including  those  of  Sofala  and  iMozambique,  though  on  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  on  the  Shire,  which  Hows  out  of  the  lake,  and  is  the  chief  tributary 
of  the  Zambesi,  there  are  British  missionary  and  trading  settlements.  Passing  through 
"the  ^lozamljique  Channel,  which  lies  between  the  great  island  of  Madagascar  and 
the  mainland,  we  pass,  or,  aided  by  a  vivid  mental  vision,  come  in  sight  of,  various  tiny 
isles,  which,  like  the  Amiranti  and  Seychelles,  are  British,  or,  like  the  Comoro  or  Johanna  Isles, 
■are  practically  so,  we  come  to  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  which,  with  the  adjoining  mainland, 
is  under  the  rule  of  an  Arab  Sultan.  Opposite  is  the  highway  into  the  interior  and 
towards  the  Great  Lakes,  which,  though  discovered  as  it  were  only  yesterday,  are  now 
getting  familiar'  as  the  home  of  missionaries  and  traders  more  humane  than  the  Aralj 
slave-hunters.  After  this  we  arrive  again  at  the  more  or  less  indef>endent  Somali  and 
Galla  country. 

To  describe  all  these  enormous  regions  in  detail  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps  not  projjor- 
tionately  profitable.  We  shall,  accordingly,  taking  the  route  sketched  out,  say  a  little 
about  each.  First,  then — beginning  with  Abyssinia — we  must  speak  of  the  more  or  less 
civilised  kingdoms,  C(donies,  and  provinces  of  North  Africa,  next  of  the  French,  British, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  of  the  independent  territories  on  the  west 
coast.  South  Africa  will  call  for  a  somewhat  fuller  account;  after  which,  with  a  sketch 
of  the  Arab  and  other  communities  on  the  cast  coast,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  port  from 
which  we  sot  out.  The  interior  may  demand  a  few  pages,  and  the  results  of  the 
exjiloration  of  this  portion  of  the  continent  during  late  years  will  enable  us  to  sketch 
in  broader  outline  the  general  physical  geography  of  the  "dark  continent"  than  we  could 
while  the  component  parts  of  it  were  less  familiar  to  the   reader. 


Abyssinia. 

Abyssinia — the  ancient  Ethiopia — is  that  table-land  which  lies  between  the  hot  low 
Afar  or  IJanakil  country,  skirting  the  southern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  equally 
torrid  Egyptian  Soudan.  In  configuration  it  differs  from  the  rest  of  Africa,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  in  many  respects  also  a  race  by  themselves.  The  country  is  wedge- 
shaped,  and  though  fully  three  times  the  size  of  England,  it  is  now  much  smaller 
than  it  once  was,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Egyptian  Government  having 
driven    the    Abyssiiiians    almost     entirely    to    the    highland    regions    among     the     valleys 
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anil  t.-ilili'-liiiuls;,  ol'  wliicli  tliry  arc  a(  ]irc'.s(,'iit,  (/iiiiHiieil.  IfmifC  tlio  condition  of 
if^'noraiico  ami  seini-ljarbarisni  in  wiiicli  the  nation  lias  sunk,*  it«  scant  trade,  and, 
in  sjjitc  of  its  well-watered  and  even  fertile  valleys  away  from  the  hot,  uuliealtli}', 
arid  coast,  its  thinly  scattered  popnlation  of  three  or  four  millions,  only  a  few  of  whom 
]iv('  in  towns,  or  ei)ga<;-e  in  any  other  oeeupalion  save  the  rudest  agriculture.  The 
flat  country  between  the  highlands,  (jr  I'll-Mokadali,  of  "  llabessinia " — derived  from 
the  Arab  llaltesch,  signifyinji-  mixture  or  confusion — has  no  very  mai'ked  features.  It 
varies  in  breadth  from  only  a  few  miles  in  the  north  to  over  ^DD  in  the  south. 
Massowah,  the  capital,  and  indeed  the  only  j)laee  in  it  of  any  (■onse(iuence,  is  a  small 
Arab  town,  on  an  island  about  a  (piartor  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  entirely  without  water, 
and  notoriously  one  of  the  hottest  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  water  used 
is  brought  fr<iui  MakuUa,  a  large  village  four  miles  inland,  where  most  of  the  Indian  and 
Aral)  merehanfs  live  during  the  Imt  months,  going  to  Massowah  in  the  day  onh-.  The 
Abyssinian  table-land,  being  only  a  part  of  the  great  plateau  which  skirts  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent,  has  no  very  definite  limits  towards  the  south,  while  iu  the  north 
it  insensibly  passes  into  the  highlands  which  border  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  Towards  the 
east  it  rises  almost  abruptly  to  a  height  of  7, 0(H)  or  S,0()0  feet,  nubroken  by  any  river, 
for  all  the  Abyssinian  tributaries  of  the  Nile  flow  towards  the  westward,  the  beautiful 
Ijake  Tzana,  or  Dembea,  which  forms  the  reservoir  of  the  white  Nile,  lying  in  this  part  of  the 
]>lateau.  Though  the  average  height  of  the  divide  between  the  east  and  west  of  Abyssinia  is 
about  8,000  feet,  some  peaks  iu  Samen  are  said  to  reach  15,000  feet,  and  several  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  12,000  and  1  •"5,(101),  while  to  the  southward  arc  many  plateaux 
more  than   10,000  feet  above  the  sea.f 

Thus  the  higher  elevations  are  capped  Avith  perpetual  snow,  and  the  climate  of  the 
"Degas,"  or  highest  belt,  is  cool,  and  even  frosty,  with  good  pasturage  for  oxen,  goats,  and 
sheep,  but  with  little  other  vegetation  or  forest  growth.  Lower  down,  a  climate  like  that  of 
Italy  or  of  Greece  is  enjoyed.  Corn  and  the  fruits  of  semi-tropical  countries  flourish  abun- 
dantly in  the  fertile  and  sufficiently  watered,  soil,  and  in  these  valleys  live  the  greater  part  of 
the  Abyssinian  people.  In  this  part  of  the  country  —  the  "  Waina-Degas,"  as  it  is 
locally  called — the  temperature  is  rarely  oppressive,  being  generally  cooled  by  the  light 
breezes  which  blow  over  the  uplands.  During  the  rainy  season  it  is  cool,  and  even 
during  the  rainfalls  there  is  never  that  deluge  of  water  with  which  the  dwellers  in 
the  tropics  are  so  familiar.  At  night  the  cold  is  sometimes  intense,  though  it  ought 
to  be  noted  that,  in  spite  of  Abyssinia  proper  being  one  of  the  most  salubrious 
countries  in  the  world,  there  is  sometimes  in  the  low  valley's  before  and  after  the 
rainy  season  a  malarious  influence  which  brings  on  low  fevers,  particularly  dangerous 
to  nnacclimatised  strangers.  The  cold  season  extends  from  October  to  February,  the 
hot  from  ^larch  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  wet  from  this  date  to  the  end  of 
September,  during  which  period  the  monsoon  blows  and  the  country  gets  refreshed, 
and  the  streams  which  contribute  to  the  "  swelling  of  the  Nile,"  hundreds  of 
miles    away    in     Lower    Egypt,    gain    strength    and     fulness.       The     "  Kollas,"    or    lower 

*  An  account  of  thn  habits  of  the   Abyssiniana  is  given  in  "  Kaccs  of  JIankind,"   Vol.  II.,  pp.  174-200. 

+  Blanford :   '•Observations  on  the  Geology  and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia  made  during  1867-8"  (1870),  p.  lol.. 
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portion    of    the    plateau,    may    be  characterised    as    tropical,    the    plants    and    animals    Leing 
those  of   the    neighbouring   part   of    Africa,    while   the   arid    nature    of    the    sea-shore    has 
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already   been    indicated.     It  may  be    mentioned    that    in    tlie  soufhorn   part    nf   the    country 
there  is  a  second  rainy  season  in   the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  appearance    of    the  count r\   in  the  north   is   described  by    Mr.  Clements  Markham  as 
comparatively    bare,    vvitii    trees    and    bushes    scattered    over     it,     and     (lumps     and     groves 
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occiirring'  only  round  villages  and  churches.  "But  the  glens  and  ravines  on  the- 
plateau  sides,  each  with  its  briglit  sjjring,  are  often  thickly  wooded,  and  offer  a 
delicious  contrast  to  the  open  country.''"  The  central  and  southeru  parts  are  more 
fertile.  In  some  districts  three  crops  are  raised  annually,  and  in  addition  to  great 
quantities  of  wheat,  maize,  and  legumes,  there  is  grown  over  considerable  tracts  the 
leff,  a  species  of  grass  {Poa  ahj/s-^hiica),  from  the  seeds  of  which  most  of  the  bread 
nsed  in  this  country  is  made.  "  Tocusso,"  another  bread  grain  {Elensine  Tochsso),  coffee,  whicli 
grows  wild,  the  vine,  and  the  sugar  are  also  cultivated,  in  addition  to  various  sub- 
tropical fruits  like  the  date,  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  banana.  The  people  of 
Abyssinia  are  essentially  a  mixed  race — an  African  graft  on  a  Caucasian  stock,  which  is 
perhaps  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Bedoweeu  Arabs.  The  Gallas  of  the  south,  many  of  whom, 
are  still  idolaters — though  a  number  have  adopted  Mohammedanism  and  the  corrujit 
semi- Judaic  semi-Greek  Christianity  of  the  Abyssinians — ai-e  a  different  race  from  the- 
people  of  the  north.  The  Falashas  of  Samen  are  of  Hebrew  origin,  while  the  Witos, 
who  tish  in  the  great  Tzana  Lake,  and  hunt  the  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros,  are 
probably  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  At  all  events,  they  are  distinct  from  the 
other  races  of  Abyssinians,  by  whom  they  are  despised. 

Gondar  has  for  long  been  the  nominal  capital  of  Abyssinia.  It  is  built  on  the  mountain 
slope  which  descend  towards  the  lake  just  mentioned,  and  is  in  no  way  remarkable  except 
for  the  ruins  of  a  fine-towered  palace,  erected  for  the  early  kings  of  Ethiopia  by  Italiau 
architects  (p.  77).  But  as  the  monarch  is  almost  invariably  carrying  on  war  with  some  one 
or  other  of  his  rebellious  suffragans,  the  real  seat  of  government  is  usually  some 
military  camp  pitclied  on  the  mountain  plateaux,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
Gondar.  Adowa  is  a  market  town,  over  0,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Axum,  a  few 
miles  west  of  it,  is  mainly  interesting  for  its  numerous  monuments  and  ruins^ 
including  the  crumbling  cathedral  built  by  the  Portuguese,  who  very  easily  managed 
to  find  an  entrance  to  and  a  welcome  in  this  country,  though  for  long  they  have 
jtossessed  no  influence  in  any  part  of  it.  Ankober  is  the  capital  of  Shoa,  in  the 
south,  the  chief  of  which  is  still  partially  independent;  while  Magdala,  once  so  famous 
as  the  scene  of  that  last  episode  in  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Theodore,  when  it  was 
stormed  by  the  British  in  18()8,  is  built  on  a  mountain  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  country.  The  trade  of  Abyssinia  is  insignificant,  cotton 
weaving,  leather  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  parchment,  and  to  some  extent  that 
of  brass  and  iron,  also  comprising  nearly  everything  in  the  way  of  arts  outside  those 
of  the  grazier  and  agriculturist.  Through  the  port  of  Massowah — tlie  possession  of 
which  by  the  Egyptians  has  several  times  in  the  cMirse  of  the  last  few  years  created 
disturbances  between  the  Khedive  and  King  Johannes,  who,  since  the  death  of 
Theodiirc,  has  managed  to  gain  control  of  (be  whole  country — foreign  goods,  consisting 
of  lead,  tin,  copper,  silk,  gunpowder,  glass,  carpets,  and  coloured  cloths,  find  their  way 
into  the  country,  in  exchange  for  gold,  ivory,  copper,  butter,  honey,  wax— and  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe — .slaves  also.  The  salt  made  in  the  coast-lying  regions  is 
in  great  demand  in  the  interinr,  throughout  which  the  little  blocks  circulate  as  a 
kind  of  currency.      Between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara   is   the  district   of  Galabat,  which 
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ds    now    annexed    to    Egypt.      Its    (■npilal,    ^luteinincli,  furms    the    centre  fur  the  trade    of 
Western  Abyssinia,  whicli  linds  its  uulleL  ou  the  uurlh-wrst  towards   Seniiaar. 

The  future  of  AI)ysslnia  is  not  promisinjf.  ('(jntiiiually  siilijcet  1o  tin;  inroads  of 
tlie  (jallas  and  oilier  wild  trihcs  on  its  borders,  tlic  enunlry  can  never  enjoy  that 
peaee  whieh  is  essential  to  the  develnpTiient  ol'  trade  and  civilisation,  while  the 
ambition  of  the  Ef^yptiau  rulers  have  rarely  left  it  at  rest  for  any  lenj^th  of  time. 
Their  possession  of  the  coast  line  deprives  the  people  of  any  desert  foreii^n  trade,  and  the 
stimulus  which  that  would  g-ive  to  production.  In  some  respects,  considirin^'  llie  \ahu;  .of 
the  lied  Sea  to  us  as  a  hiyhway  to  India,  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  abandoned  it  entirely 
after  we  had  eonrpieretl  its  ruler.  We,  however,  did  the  next  best  thinj^-  to  keeping-  it. 
Ey  the  <jift  of  some  arms  to  the  Prince  of  Tijjre,  we  enabled  him  to  crush  his  rivals  for 
the  vacant  throne  of  the  upstart  Theodore,  and  eventually  to  get  himself  cruwned  king  of 
the  country.  His  lot  Is  not  a  jdeasant  one.  Rebels  require  every  now  and  again  to  be 
chastised,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Egyptians  bring  him  continually  to  the  point  of 
war.  The  "Negus  Negyest,"  or  King  of  kings,  as  he  grandiloquently  styles  himself,  is 
described  as  a  jjcrson  of  austere  life  and  manner,  and  considerable  military  and  jxilitical 
talents.  In  1870  he  annihilated  an  ]']gyptian  force  landed  in  his  territory,  and  has  since 
threatened  even  to  turn  the  tables  <iu  the  successor  of  Pharaoh.  In  his  court,  whieh  is  at 
present  at  Axum,  the  king  maintains  an  official  known  as  the  Bahor  Negus,  or  king  of  the 
sea,  whoso  office  has  for  centuries  naturally  been  a  sinecure.  This  it  is  understood  King 
Johannes  wishes  it  to  be  no  longer.  He  demands  of  the  Khedive  that  the  imports  of  Abyssinia 
should  pass  in  bond  across  the  Egyptian  territory,  and  that  he  should  be  afforded  facilities 
for  shipping  the  products  of  his  kingdom  directly  from  it.  To  give  up  IMussuwah  at 
present  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  at  Aunesley  Bay,  with  its  port  of  Mulkatto — at 
-which  the  British  forces  disembarked  in  180S — at  Tajurra,  or,  if  this  is  too  far  away  froni 
the  Abyssinian  mountain  barrier,  at  llanfila  Ba}',  the  Abyssinians  ought  to  be  able,  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Knglish  and  other  Powers  interested  in  the  country,  to  obtain  an  outlet 
to  the  sea,  at  whicli  the  Lord  High  Admiral  might  resume  his  long  dormant  function  in 
the  humbler  guise  of  harbour-master  and  collector  of  customs.  Abyssinia  is  certainly 
not  a  rich  country,  but  it  is  not  without  possibilities  and  a  future,  either  for  its  people 
or  for  the  manufacturers  of  Eurojie,  now  so  sorely  at  their  wits'  end  fur  fresh 
markets.  But  to  get  a  fresh  start  in  the  world  it  requires  the  helping  hand  of  some 
civilised  nations,  instead  of  receiving,  as  has  been  its  fate  of  late,  nothing  but  violence  at 
their  hands.* 

Egypt. 

^lodern  Egypt,  though  infinitely  less  powerful  than  the  kingdnui  of  the  Pharaohs, 
is  far  more  extensive.  Indeed,  though  its  exact  boundaries  Inwards  the  interior  of 
Africa — a  region  which  at  present  the  coast-lying  Powers  are  apt  to  consider  as 
no  man's  land,  so  far  as  adding  to  their  territories  from  it  is  concerned — are  unknown, 
it  may  be  roughly  described  as  at  least  ten  times  the  size  of  (rreal  I?ritain.  Ancient 
Egypt  was  simply  the  country  of  the  delta  formed  by  the  mud  bnmglit  down  fmm 
•  For  information  regarding  the  condition  cf  Abyssinia  sec  the  Standard  (LonJon),  Docomber  lilli,  1879. 
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time  immemorial  by  the  Nile,  and  to  this  day  is  still  the  most  important  part  of  the 
country,  and  that  alone  studded  with  the  pyramids,  obelisks,  sphinxes,  and  other 
gigantic  memorials  of  the  colossal,  if  not  refined,  civilisation  of  early  Egypt.  Its 
ruler,  though  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  has  since  the  time  of 
Mehemet  Ali  beeu  rapidly  marching  in  the  direction  of  independence.  In  1866  he 
received   the   Arabic    title    of    Khedive,  or  King,  instead   of    "Vali,"  or   Viceroy,  by  which 
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name  he  is  still  familiarly  known,  with  power  of  concluding  treaties,  mustering 
armies,  and  unhappily  also— as  it  subsequently  proved  for  the  credit  of  Egypt  and 
tlie  extravagant  Ismail  who  in  1878  was  deposed  by  the  Sultan  and  the  other 
European  Powers  —  the  privilege  of  contracting  loans.  The  Khedive  is  obliged 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  £720,000  to  the  Porte,  but  otherwise  he  is  really 
an  independent  sovereign,  though  of  late  years  his  power  has  become  more  and 
more  abridged,  owing  to  the  debt  he  has  loaded  the  country  with,  and  at  present 
the  finances  of  the  State  are  under  the  control  of  I'^uropean  ofl[icials.  Egypt  proper 
is    the    narrow    green    strip    on    the    banks    of     the    Lower     Nile    and    the   fertile    delta 
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icoiiiposcd  (if  the  nnul  wliicli  for  tinniimljored  ag'cs  it  has  Locn  l)rin<jin<^'  down,  which 
is  shavj)ly  bounded  by  the  arid  i)l:iteaiix  and  mountains  of  tlie  Libyan  and  AralMan 
Deserts.  This  is  really  the  only  eivilised  i)orti(jn  of  the  country,  and  tliat  whi<-li 
yields  the  ij^reatest  aniduiit  nf  the  in-dilucts  of  the  land,  and  contains  its  chief 
towns — Cairo,  tlie  greatest  city  in  Africa,  and  now  rapidly  becoming  exceedingly  Kuro- 
l)ean,  Tanta,  Ilosetta,  Alexandria,  the  great  commercial  emporium  and  port  of  ]igyi>t, 
which  is  Connected  with  the  capital  by  rail,  and  the  various  modern  or  fragments  of 
ancient    towns  which    dot    the  lianks    of    the   Nile.      The    Nile    is,  indeed,   the    great    river 
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of  tiie  country,  without  which  it  could  not  exist,  for  its  waters  form,  even  in  a  day  of 
railways,  the  main  highway  into  the  interior,  and  by  their  annual  overflow  bring  fertility 
to  all  but  rainless  laud.  Cairo  is  the  starting  jioint  for  those  excursions  up  the  river, 
either  in  steamers  or  in  private  "dabeeyabs,"  which  now  form  so  common  a  winter 
amusement  of  even  the  moderately  wealthy.  But  no  visitor  to  Cairo  ever  leaves  it 
without  an  excursion,  either  by  water  or  over  an  excellent  road,  to  the  Pyramids,  whi.li 
supply  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  attraction  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  purj-ose 
of  which  is  still  as  mysterious  and  debatable  as  ever  it  was,  notwithstanding  the 
discussion  of  which  they  have  been  the  subject  during  the  last  century  or  more.  The 
drive  is  one  of  about  eight  miles,  past  the  palace  of  Abbas  Pasha,  now  a  barrack  and 
211 
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milit:ii-\-  school,  ovev  the  plain  on  which  Sultan  Selim  fought  the  battle  which  won 
Egj'pt  for  the  Turk,  and  by  the  jessamine  and  orange  gardens  of  Mataraeeh,  in  which 
stands  the  svcamore  which  tradition  assigns  as  the  tree  under  which  Joseph  and  Mary 
took  shelter  after  their  flight  into  Egypt.  Then,  a  mile  further  on,  after  driving 
through  a  shady  acanthus  grove,  there  appears  in  sight  the  low  granite  obelisk  which, 
4  000  years  ago,  was  hewn  out  of  the  quarries  of  Assouan,  500  miles  away,  to  be  the 
pride  of  Heliopolis,  the  City  of  the  Sun.  In  this  once  busy  city  Joseph  found  his 
bride  iu  the  person  of  the  daughter  of  the  High  Priest;  here  Moses  learned  "all 
tlie  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians";  here  Jeremiah  penned  his  Lamentations;  and  here, 
at  a  still  later  date,  Plato  thought  out  those  brilliant  speculations  which  have  proved 
more  lastino'  than  the  city  in  which  the  philosopher  lived.  For  this  tall  obelisk,  sixty-two 
feet  hi'i-h,  and  some  moinids  of  crumbling  bricks,  are  about  the  only  traces  of  Heliopolis, 
maize,  clover,  and  cotton  covering  the  ground  once  occupied  by  its  busy  streets  and 
sacred  temple  yards.  The  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  stand  on  a  plain,  which  after  the  in- 
undation is  bright  with  vegetation,  and  dotted  all  over  with  "  villages  embosomed  in 
thickets  of  date-palms,  tamarisks,  acacias,  and  scyamore  figs,  than  which — as  looked 
at  a  mile  or  two  off — nothing  could  well  be  more  picturesque."  The  Pyramids  have 
been  so  often  described  that  it  is  needless  rejieating  the  oft-reiterated  words  used  to 
express  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  every  visitor  to  these  oldest  and  grandest 
of  human  monuments,  hoary  with  the  age  of  nearly  sixty  centuries.  The  crowds  of 
Arabs  who  inhabit  the  rookeries  near  by  clamour  in  broken  English  for  money  and  the 
honour  of  escorting  the  hotradjl  up  the  vast  staircase  which  leads  to  the  summit ;  un- 
kempt and  imclothed  children  shriek  for  backsheesh  as  the  carriage  rattles  across  the  fine 
bridge  which  sjians  the  Nile  at  Kasr-en-Nil,  almost  to  the  base  of  these  ancient  monu- 
ments ;  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  less  the  visitor  returns  to  a  city  of  operas,  theatres, 
coiicerts,  hotels,  and  cafes.  Thus  the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present  is 
even  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Yet  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh — as  the  monuments 
of  Cheops,  Chephreu,  ]\Iycerinus,  and  half-a-dozen  smaller  ones  are  called — form  only  one 
group  of  many  similar  structures  which  extend  from  Abouroash  to  Illahoun,  some  of 
which  can  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid  away  over  the  palms  of 
Memjjhis,  "  stretching,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  McCoan,  "  along  the  western  hank 
of  the  river,  weird  vestiges  of  a  past  that  was  already  remote  before  history  began." 
Ill  a  hollow  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south-east  of  the  Great  Pyramid  crouches,  as  it 
has  crouched  for  thousands  of  years,  continually  getting  buried  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
drifting  sand,  the  great  stone  figure  known  as  the  Sphinx,  which,  like  the  antique  temple 
recently  disinterred  in  its  vicinity,  was  old  before  the  idea  of  building  his  stu])endous 
gnomon  entered  the  brain  of  Cheops.  !Mr.  Bayard  Taylor*  considei's  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  seen  from  below,  for  its  expression  becomes  almost  grotesque  when  the 
spectator  stands  so  near  its  level  as  the  drifting  sand  around  it  has  brought  him 
within  recent  years.  Still  the  Sjihinx  is — a.s  a  hundred  writers,  from  Pliny  to  Professor 
Ebers,!  have  unanimously  vouched — one  of  the  most  solemn  and  majestic  of  objects.     "  Upon 

•  "Egypt  and  Iceland"   (187')),  p.  48. 

f  "  Eg)-i)t :    Descriptive,  llistoiiiMl,  and  ricturcsquo."     Edited  by  Dr.  Birch  (1880). 
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ancient  dynasties  of  IhliinpiMU  ami  Egyptian  kings,"  writes  tlie  auUior  nf.  "Eotlieu,"  more 
J'aniiliar  in  late  years  as  tlie  historian  of  the  Crimean  war,  "upon  Greek  and  Roman, 
upon  Aiab  and  Ottoman  conquerors,  upon  Napoleon  dreaming  of  an  Eastern  Empire,  upon 
JjaKic  and  jjcstilence,  ui)on  the  ceaseless  misery  of  the  Egyptian  race,  upon  keen-eved 
travellers — Herodotus  yesterday,  \Varliurlou  to-day — upuii  all  and  ninri'  llic  iiiiwiirldiy  Sphinx 
has  watched  and  watciied  like  a  Providence,  wilii  the  same  earnest  eyes  and  the  same 
sad,  tranquil  inien.  And  we,  we  shall  die,  and  Islam  wither  away;  and  the  English- 
man, straining  far  over  to  hold  his  loved  India,  will  plant  a  firm  foot  on  the  hank  of  the 
Nile,  and  sit  on  the  seats  of  tlie  I'aithi'ul ;  and  ^tiil  liiaL  shajicless  rock  will  ]>q 
watching  and  watching  the  works  of  the  new  busy  race  with  those  same  sad,  earnest 
eyes,  and  the  same  tranquil  mien  everlasting.     You  dare  not  mock  at  the  Sphinx." 

Above  Cairo,  the  llrst  town  of  any  conseipience  is  Byni  Suef,  from  whicli  a  railway 
branches  off  to  Medinet  el  Fares  (p.  8S),  I\ing  in  the  fertile  basin  on  the  borders  of  the  Moeris 
Lake,  which  was  an  artilicial  construction  made  ;ijO()t)  years  B.C.,  though  there  still  exists 
ii  natural  lake.  The  region,  though  far  away  from  the  Nile  and  its  bencdcial  inundations, 
is  as  fertile  as  the  banks  of  that  river,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  great  canal  of  Balir- 
Youssuf — Joseph  being  credited  with  digging  this,  as  he  is  credited  with  the  construction 
of  nearly  every  other  work  of  art  in  Egypt.  The  truth  is,  that  the  canal  is  a  thousand  years 
older  than  Joseph,  though,  as  Mariette  Bey  has  shown  that  the  shepherd  king,  under 
whose  dynasty  Jacob's  son  probably  dwelt,  ruled  the  Fayoum,  the  popular  tradition  may 
possibly  refer  to  the  great  Egyptian  benefactor  having  superintended  the  ri'pair  of  the 
canal  which  goes  by  his  name.  At  Assiout,  in  Upper  Ivgypt,  the  railway  for  the  present 
■ends ;  but  from  Keuneh,  still  higher  up  the  river,  the  adventurous  traveller  can  cross  the 
Arabian  Desert  to  the  little  port  of  Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea.  Voyagers  do  not  usually  go 
further  thau  Assouan,  where  the  first  cataract,  or  rather  rapids,  of  the  Nile  formed  l)etwecn 
granite  hills  appears.  At  Wadi  Haifa,  at  the  second  cataract,  the  navigation  of  the  river 
may  be  said  to  end,  though  the  Egyptians  claim  to  govern  the  country  as  far  as  Gondo- 
koro,  and  are  endeavouring  even  to  put  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  on  to  the  Central 
African  lakes  under  the  sway  of  the  Khedive. 

Some  portion  of  this  region  we  shall  immediately  notice,  but  meantime  a  few  words 
more  al)out  the  delta  on  its  northern  border.  It  is  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by 
a  chain  of  brackish  lagoons,  which  are  themselves  fenced  in  from  the  sea  by  narrow 
belts  of  rock  and  sandbank,  on  which  a  few  wild  and  stunted  date-palms  form  the  only 
vegetation.  The  most  western  of  these  lakes — Mareotis — though  now  little  more  than  a 
salt  marsh,  excej)t  during  the  inundations,  when  its  contents  are  swelled  by  infiltration, 
was  200  years  ago  navigable,  and  contributed  considerably  to  the  importance  of  Alexandria, 
behind  which  it  lies.  It  has  been  j^roposed  to  drain  it,  and  should  not  the  cost 
altogether  cat  up  the  profits,  undoubtedly  a  vast  tract  of  valuable  land  would  thereby  be 
i-eclaimed.  Lake  Etko,  when  full,  spreads  up  nearly  to  the  town  of  Rosetta ;  Bourlos 
is  also  close  to  the  sea,  but  very  shallow;  but  Menzaleh,  the  most  eastern  and  largest  of 
the  series,  is  deeper  than  the  others,  and  supports  a  considerable  fishing  population  in  the 
villages   and    islands    along   its    southern    shore.*     But    of    all    the    modem    improvementa 

*  McCoan  :  "Egypt  as  It  Is"  (1876),  p.  7. 
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in  Lower  Egypt — Alexandria,  that  altogether  Euro^ican-looking  city,  and  Cairo,  wliiclr 
Ismail  tried  to  make  an  Oriental  Paris  not  excepted — the  Suez  Canal,  connecting  the  Kcd 
Sea  with  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  greatest.  Until  the  year  1809  the  railway  across 
the  northern  corner  of  the  Arabian  Desert  to  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sc;i,, 
was  the  only  mode  of  crossing  from  the  seas  of  Europe  to  those  of  Asia  on  tiie 
short  route  to  the  East.  But  in  the  year  mentioned  M.  de  Lesseps'  grand  conception 
Ijecame  a  reality,  and,  in  spite  of  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  has  up  to  the  present 
date  continued  to  flourish.  Fort  Said  stands  at  the  Mediterranean  entrance  to  this  "new 
sea  in  an  old  land."  Midway  is  Ismailia,  which  has  sprung  wp  within  the  last  few 
years,  owing  to  the  Canal  Company  having  selected  the  spot  for  its  head-quarters;  the 
next  section  of  the  canal  is  through  the  lakes  once  known  as  the  "  hitter,"  and  then, 
after  a<Tain  narrowing  to  its  normal  dimensions,  it  opens  into  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez,, 
eightv-six  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  Owing  to  the  drifting  sand,  it  requires 
continual  dredging;  but  so  successful  is  it  that  on  an  average  1,600  vessels  pas& 
yearlv  through  it,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  as  time  goes  on  the  number  will 
be  <i"reatlv  increased,  and  the  canal  widened  in  due  proportion.  Alexandria  is  usually 
considered  outside  the  delta  ;  but  so  far  from  being  "  killed  by  the  canal,"  as  it  was 
loudly  prophesied  would  be  the  case,  it  has  not  even  begun  to  retrograde,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  greatly  increased  until,  at  the  present  time,  its  population  cannot  be  less 
than  170,000.  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  owing  to  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  branches 
of  the  Nile  on  which  they  are  situated,  advance  less  rapidly,  but  both  are  making 
])rogress ;  and  even  the  more  sedate  inland  towns  of  Tanta,  Zagazig,  Damauhour,  and 
Mansourah  are  proliting  by  the  railways  which  were  among  the  best  of  the  ways  iu 
which  Ismail  spent  the  monej'  so  liberally  "lent"  him  by  the  unhappy  individuals 
now    in    the    position    of   the    "  European   bondholders." 

In  Nubia,  Dongola  and  Berber  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  Government  of 
Lower  I^gypt,  and  will  speedily  be  connected  with  it  Ijy  a  railway  building  from  the 
second  cataract  to  Dongola,  where  the  river  is  again  navigalile  to  El  Dabbeh,  from 
whence  the  caravan  routes  to  Darfur  and  other  regions.  The  general  aspect  of  Nubia 
is  that  of  a  grassy  steppe,  sandy  on  the  limits  of  the  desert,  and  merging  into  the 
richer  tropical  appearance  of  the  country  nearer  the  equator.  The  Egyptian  Soudan  is  a 
country  still  in  course  of  extension.  Khartoum  is  its  capital,  and  with  the  province  of 
the  same  name  is  associated  Senar  and  Fazok,  in  the  basin  of  the  Blue  Nile.  Scuar 
town  is  now  a  decayed  place,  though  once  popidous  and  prosjwrous.  The  neighbouring 
country  still  yields  such  a  (puiiitity  of  the  grain  called  "  durra "  {Sorff/rinii  vulgarc)  (hat 
it  is  often  styled  the  granary  of  the  Soudan.  Hut  Khartoum,  which  is  more  fully  noticed 
elsewhere,*  is  not  only  the  seat  of  government,  but  the  converging  point  of  many 
river  and  caravan  trade  roiites.  In  early  times  it  was  sim])ly  a  nest  of  slave  traders, 
whose  traffic  was  almost  ]iut  an  end  to  during  the  period  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and 
Colonel  Gordon  had  control  of  this  region.  Hut  by  all  accounts  the  trade  is  again 
showing   its    head,    the    native    officials    being   all    more    or   less  interested    in    it,  and    none 

•  "Races   of   Jlankiml,"    Vol.    IH.,    [ip.    187—100;    Sclnvcinfiirth  :    "The    Heart   of   Africa,"   Vol.    I.,   p.    3, 
Vol.  11.,  p.  27!). 
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of  llicni,  :ii  lu'si,  l.(■ill^•  pari  Icuhirly  slu.ckcd  ;il  tin'  iii!iuni;iiii(y  of  a  business  wliicli 
makes  m.mcy  i.lrnlirul  in  llic  im-ovui..'  Ilicy  govern.  In  Khartoum  live  a  motley  popu- 
lation of  J':<'-ypti:inH,  Turks,  (iivcks,  Jews,  Nubians,  Ab3ssinians,  and  Negroes,  iin.l  the 
vilo  soldiers  (kept  for  the  purpose  oF  enforcing-  the  payment  of  the  tribute),  who  are- 
chielly    Shilooks,  a  barbarian   horde    from    the   Upper   Nile. 

The    Solid, lu   is    a    well-watered    n-gion,    getting    more   and    move  fertile    as    we    proceed 
sovilli,     wliile    the     pniviiiei'    of     Konhil'an     is    described    as    consisting    generally     of    widii 
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undulating  plains,  covered  with  high  brown  grass,  with  here  and  there  groups  of 
mimosa  and  solitary  baobabs.  But  water  is  so  scarce  during  much  ol  the  year  that 
it  has  to  be  stored,  and  cattle  can  therefore  only  be  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
reservoirs  or  of  wells.  Darfur  has  only  been  Egyptian  since  1875;  but  though  (he 
province  lies  around  the  ^Nlarrah  mountains,  and  is  therefore  watered  by  tiie  streams 
flowing  from  them,  the  country  is  nnlVuitlul  and  dry,  except  during  the  period  of 
the  summer  rains,  when  it  blooms  with  the  richest  vegetation.  Still  further  s<i;tli 
the  Egyptian  hold  on  the  Nile  Valley  becomes  less  and  less  substantial,  the' gh 
they    have     stations    almost    on    to    the    Albert    and     Victoria    Lakes.       Gondokoro    was 
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formerly  their  cliief  port  in  this  part  of  the  Soudan,  and  a  foul  den  of  scoundrels, 
by  all  accounts,  it  was.  It  was  the  chosen  haunt  of  robbers,  slave-thieves,  and  slave- 
dealers.  These  brigands  scoured  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  and  the  region  east  and 
west,  as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  or  buying  men,  women, 
and  children,  whom  they  sold.  Several  years  ago  Sir  Samuel  Baker  described  it  as 
'■'  a  perfect  bell,"  utterly  ignored  by  the  Egyptian  authorities,  and  a  haunt  of  as 
unredeemable  a  set  of  cut-throats  as  it  was  possible  to  collect  in  one  sjjot.  Still  more 
recent  accounts,  both  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  the  European  officers  attached  to  Gordon's 
expedition,  confirm  this  account,  though  the  Egyptian  authorities,  owing  to  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  port,  have  transferred  their  garrison  to  Lado,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  The  country  outside  the  military  stations  of  the  nominal  rulers  is  dotted  with 
the  "  seribas,"  or  collecting  deputs,  of  the  ivory  and  slave  traders.  These  are  for  the 
most  part  Arabs,  who  either  barter  for  themselves  or  are  the  "  valis,"  or  agents  of 
firms  in  Khartoum,  who  supply  the  funds  in  the  method  already  described.* 

The  Egyptians  are  rapidly  extending  their  control  over  the  country  to  the  east, 
and  had  not  Ismail  suffered  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  was  e\idently  aiming-  at  so  sur- 
rounding Abyssinia  as  to  isolate  it  from  the  world.  ^lassowah,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  occupied  in  186G;  in  1871  a  government  was  formed  for  the  Eastern  Soudan 
and  the  Red  Sea  region;  in  187^  the  frontier  countries  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Abyssinian  table-land  were  taken  j'ossession  of;  in  1873  the  town  of  Berberah,  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  where  is  j'early  held  a  fair  attended  by  20,1)00 
Somalis  and  other  people,  was  occupied  by  the  Khedive's  troops;  in  1875  Zeila,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Tajurrah,  was  seized,  and  not  to  enumerate  many  similar 
encroachments,  in  the  same  year,  Ilarar,  up  to  that  date  an  independent  little  kingdom, 
was  garrisoned    by    the    Egyptian    troojis. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  varies  in  different  portions.  In  the  Delta  the  heat  and 
drought  are  almost  as  great  as  in  that  inland  Sahara  of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak. 
During  the  summer  northerly  winds  blow  up  the  Nile  Valley,  and  thus  temper  the 
scorching  heat  of  that  season.  But  of  rain  there  is  little  throughout  the  year.  At  Cairo 
there  is  an  average  of  only  thirteen  rainy  days  in  twelve  months,  and  further  south, 
that  is,  nearer  towards  the  centre  of  Africa,  there  are  scarcely  any  showers  at  all,  heavy 
dews — as  in  Peru,  which  is  about  equally  rainless — making  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
other  moisture.  Still  further  south,  past  the  place  where  the  Nile  receives  its  last 
tributary  (the  Atbara),  the  troi)ical  rains  begin,  and  hence  the  landscajie  no  longer 
presents  an  appearance  of  burnt-up  grass  or  bare  sand,  but  perennial  vegetation 
of  the  richest  description.  In  Central  Africa  there  is  no  regular  dry  and  wet  season, 
for,  taking  the  region  round  the  Albert  Nyanza  as  a  specimen,  rain  falls  every  month 
in  the  year  except  January  and  Februar}-.  So  rare,  however,  are  showers  in  I'^gypt  proper 
that  at  Thebes  there  is  not  a  storm  of  rain  offencr  than  once  in  four  years,  though 
at  Cairo  there  is  usually  one  every  winter,  but  the  frequency  of  rain  has  increased  since 
jilantations  have  been  grown  between  the  city  and  the  river.  The  climate  is  thus  remaj-]i- 
.ably  equable    for  those  who  can    bear  heat  and  lake  care   to  avoid  the  salt  marshes   along 

*  "Races   of   MaukinJ,"    Vul.    III.,   jj.    187. 
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llie  iiordicni  const.  lJj)pc>r  ]>gypt  is  :ilso  li(';illliier  tli:iii  Lower  Egypt,  and  tiio  leas)  wliolc- 
some  period  ot'  the  year  Mr.  Poole  considers  to  he  tlie  antumn,  wlieii  Ilic  iinmclalod  soil 
is  drying.  Europeans  who  would  preserve  their  health  in  Egypt  must  needs  greatly 
inoilify  tlieir  mode  of  life.  They  shoulil  use  aleoholic  drinks  very  sparini^iy,  eat  little  meat 
(luriuL;'  (lie  hot  season,  and  not  e.\]iose  young  children  to  the  elimatr.  Indi'ed,  it  is  usually 
considered  a  great  risk  to  attemjjt  to  rear  them  in  Egypt,  though  if  they  arrive  ut  the 
age  of  ten  without  injury  they  are    considered  to  have  passed  the  dangerous  climacteric. 

"As  a  resort  for  invalids/'  writes  the  learned  authority  whom  I  have  just 
quoted,  "Egypt  cannot  he  recommended  without  caution.  Persons  sutfering  from  asthma 
and  bronchitis  arc  likely  to  gain  benefit  from  a  Nile  voyage,  unless  the  season  is  unusually 
cold.  The  climate  of  the  desert  does  not  in  all  cases  suit  them,  the  small  particles  of 
sand  which  are  inhaled  increasing  the  irritation.  Tiie  desert  air  is  undoubtedly  good  for 
consuni|i(ioii,  and  a  wise  plan  is  to  encamp  near  Cairo,  or  still  better,  in  find  some  kind 
of  house  within  the  limits  of  (he  desert;  and  there  are  ancient  sepulchral  grottoes  at 
Thebes  and  other  sites,  which  afford  excellent  quarters  for  any  one  who  will  take  th& 
pains  to  build  a  court  and  a  few  rooms  in  front  of  them.  A  Nile  voyage  cannot  be  so- 
safely  recommended.  The  climate  on  the  river  itself  is  nu)re  changeable  than  elsewhere, 
and  often  in  winter  far  colder  than  is  good  for  delicacy  of  the  lungs.  No  one  should 
visit  Egypt  in  the  winter  without  heavy  as  well  as  light  clothing."  Lane  gives  the 
general  height  of  the  thermometer  in  the  depth  of  winter  in  Lower  Egj-pt,  in  the 
afternoon  and  in  the  shade,  at  from  50"  to  (>(l°  ;  in  the  hottest  season  it  is  from 
90°  to  100",  and  about  10"  higher  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.*  The 
winds  which  blow  most  frequently  are  those  from  the  north-west,  north,  or  north-east, 
but  particularly  from  the  first  direction, f  these  northerly  breezes  being  the  famous 
"Etesian  winds"  of  Herodotus,  which  in  his  day,  as  in  ours,  enabled  boats  to 
ascend  the  Nile  against  its  strong  current.  The  southerly  winds  are  often  violent  and 
always  hot,  and  if  accomjianied  with  sand  causes  esjieeial  suffering  to  Europeans.  Tlu? 
Simoon,  or  Samoon,  is  a  kind  of  hot  sand-wind  hurricane,  not  so  frequent  in  the 
cultivated  tracts  as  in  the  desert,  and  in  any  case  only  occurring  at  long  intervals ; 
while  the  Zoba'ah,  or  pillar  of  sand,  and  the  mirage,  are  among  the  other  familiar  and 
doubtfully  agreeable  features  of  the  Egyptian  climate. j: 

Ophthalmia,  ending  in  blindness,  and  dysentery  are  the  two  most  prevalent  diseases  of 
the  country,  the  one  being  due  to  the  climate,  the  other  to  the  poverty  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  preventing  them  ol)taining  sufficient  food.  The  plague  has  at  intervals 
been  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  Egypt,  but  it  is  nearly  forty  years  since  there  was 
an  outbreak  of  it,  mainly  owing  to  the  better  sanitary  precautions  which  have  been 
adopted  I)y  the  Government.  The  cholera  is  also  now  much  less  frequent  than  it  was 
formerly ;  consumption  is  extremely  rare  among  the  native  population ;  madness,  generally 
in  the  form  of  idiotcy,  is  common,  but  as  an  idiot  is  not  confined,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a 

*  Lane :   "  MoJci'ii   Egyptians,"   Introduttiun    (183.5). 
■f-  Clot-I5ey :  "  Apcrcu  General   sur  I'Egypte,"   Yol.   I.,   p.    30. 

1  Mis.  Poole:    "Englishwomen    in  Egypt,"  Yol.  T.,  p.  9C  :    Smith:     ''The    Xilo  .ind   its  B.inks,"    Yol.    II., 
p.  174. 
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kind  iif  saint,  numbers  of  knaves  foign  madness  in  ordei'  to  become  the  objects  of  popular 
veneration.  Nervous  affections  are  also  rare;  rheumatism  is  more  frequent,  but  gout  is 
unknown.     Sunstroke  often  occurs,    but  owing  to  the  sobriety   of  the   people  rarely   results 
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in   filial  eltccts;  and  it.  may  he  added,  though  dogs  are   kept   in   evory  village,  hydrophobia 
is    all   l)u(.  or  altogether  unknown.* 

Egypt  is  essentially — and  above  everything — an  agricultural  country.  From  the  time 
when  Joseph's  l)rethren  visited  it  to  "  buy  corn "  the  Nile  valley  has  been  accounted  the 
granary  of  the  East.  Mehemet  Ali  tried  to  change  the  natural  bent  of  the  country  by  intro- 
ducing inaiiui'actiires  and  mining  industries,  but  his  efforts  only  resulted  in  a  waste  of  money, 
machinery,  and  labour,  so  that  his  successors  have  begun  to  fully  recognise  the  fact  that 
in  the  soil  of  Kgypt  is  contained  its  true  wealth.  Nearly  five  millions  of  acres  are  at  present 
under  cultivation,  and  of  these  7]  0,000  are  said  to  be  devoted  to  cotton,  albeit  this  crop, 
whicii   during  the  Airierican    war  was  so  prolltaljly  cultivated,  has  rapidly  declined   in  j)opu- 
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larity.  Rice,  sugar,  beans,  barley,  maize,  and  the  clover  known  as  "  bersim,"  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  ground,  and  so  well  suited  is  the  climate  for  agriculture  that  two  or  three 
crops  can  be  yearly  taken  off  the  land.  Every  year  the  Nile,  bearing  down  from  Abyssinia 
and  the  far-off  regions  in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  floods  laden  with  fine  soil,  overflows  its 
banks,  leaving  on  the  surface  stores  of  rich  mud,  which  afford  a  bed  for  the  grain  of  - 
such  unparalleled  richness  that  it  annually  renews  the  fertility  of  the  soil  exhausted  by  the 
crops  which  had  been  already  taken  off  it.  Canals  are  now  used  to  regulate  the  overflow, 
and  the  "  Holeeg,"  or  yearly  cutting  to  let  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  of  State  ceremonials.  It  is,  however,  aflirmed  by  some  old  Egyptians  that  this 
new-fangled  method  interferes  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  allowing  much  of  the 
deposit  to  settle  down  in  the  bed  of  the   river ;  and  it  is  certain  that  of  late  years  the  use 

*  In   Dr.    Clot-Boy's   "  Aporcu    General,''   and  in  the  great  works  of  the  French  Commission — "Description 
<le  I'Egypte,"  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  29 — will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  country. 
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of  manures  \\a\e  been  found  necessary  to  enrich  land  wliieli  for  ages  has  required  no- 
other  stimuhis  or  food  than  that  brought  down  by  the  ancient  river.  Sugar  is  one  of 
the  chief  products  of  Egypt,  and  long  one  of  the  monopolies  of  the  Khedive,  but  flax,  which 
in  early  times  was  one  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  country,  has  now  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  cotton.  Indigo  is  also  a  product,  reared  to  some  extent  in  the  Delta; 
and  in  the  Fayoum,  besides  grain  and  fruits,  there  are  some  large  plantations  of  roses 
cultivated  for  the  valuable  "  attar,"  which  is  rarely  seen  in  its  purity.  In  the  deserts 
the  date-palm  grows  in  clusters ;  and  in  the  southern  tropical  regions,  in  the  land  of 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  and  elephants,  durra,  or  millet,  is  the 
cultivated  grain ;  and  still  higher  uji,  in  the  park-like  grassy  steppes  away  from  the  Nile 
— here  choked  up  with  reeds  and  matted  islands  of  sod,  through  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
so  wearily  cut  a  way  for  his  flotilla — are  grazed  herds  of  cattle.  In  the  grassy 
parts  of  Lower  Egypt  may  also  be  seen  flocks  of  sheep,  asses,  and  goats  dotting  the 
jiastures.* 

Mr.  McCoau — who  has  not  only  written  the  best  modern  account  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  but  also  the  most  authoritive  prt'cis  of  our  knowledge  regarding  modern  Egypt 
— considers  the  country  singularly  deficient  in  mineral  wealth,  and  it  certainly  has  no 
industries  which  can  be  properly  classified  under  that  head.  The  emeralds  of  the  countiy 
between  the  Nile  at  Edfou  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  lead  of  the  same  region,  the  gold  of  the. 
Bishari  country,  and  the  turquoises  of  the  Penrasula  of  Sinai  (which  is  claimed  by  Egypt) 
have  not  been  worked  for  many  years,  though  the  recent  researches  of  Captain  Burton 
have  shown  that  the  gold  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah — the  ancient  land  of 
!Midian — is  not  yet  exhausted.  He  has  re-discovered  extensive  quarries  of  quartz  and 
chlorite  abounding  in  rich  veins  of  both  gold  and  silver,  with  remains  of  Roman  mining 
works,  and  traces  of  a  busy  population  who  for  some  unexplained  reason  had  deserted 
the  country  while  the  supplies  of  ore  were  still  unexhausted.  Gold  dust  was  also 
washed  out  of  the  sands  of  the  streams  that  run  through  the  gorges  of  the  granite 
and  porphyry  hills,  which  sejiarate  the  coast  from  the  interior.  Tin  and  antimony  were 
also  found ;  so  that,  even  allowing  for  the  possibility  of  the  gallant  and  learned  explorer 
having  been  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  it  is  undoubted  that  in  the  region  in  ques- 
tion there  is  still  a  prospect  of  a  fresh  industry  being  added  to  the  few  which  Egypt 
was  hitherto  thought  capable  of  supporting.  Granite,  limestone,  porjihyry,  and  alabaster  are 
still  mined  to  some  extent ;  nitre  is  obtained  iu  Lower  Egypt  and  along  the  western 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea;  sea  salt  is  manufactured  at  various  places  near  the  shore; 
petroleum  has  been  "struck"  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Suez;  and  the  fisheries  have 
already  become  so  important  as  to  employ  nearly  10,0(10  hands,  aud  to  sujiport  a  con- 
.siderable  cxpoi't  trade  to  Syria,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  country  is  not  very  clearly  made  out,  but  it  is  generally 
stated  at  something  under  £0,000,000,  while  tlie  debt  is  very  little  short  of  £85,000,000, 
a  load  almost  unbearable  for  a  country  which,  roughly  speaking,  comprises  some  million 
and    a    half   square    mile^;,    and    a    iiojiulatiou    of    1^^000,000,    one-third    of    whom    are    in 

•  Do  Loon:     "The  Khedive's  Egypt,"  p.  200  ct.  scq. 
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Eijjvpt  jiropor.*  Cairo  is  said  to  liavf  a  jHi|iiilaliiiii  of  nearly  ■1()I),00((,  Iml,  willi  lli:; 
exception  of  Alexanilria,  noiio  ol"  the  otlier  towns  have  over  ''j'i,Oi)U.  At  the  date  of 
the  hist  census  there  were  nearly  MJ/IDO  foreigners,  the  majority  Greeks,  Frenclimen, 
and  Italians.  Tlio  Austrians  and  the  llnnlish  numbered  each  about  C,000,  but  witii 
the  exception  of  the  (iernuuis,  who  were  1,I(MI  in  iiuinlier,  llic  other  nationalitii'.s  had 
comparatively  few  representatives.  The  commerce  of  Egypt  is  never  likely  to  decrease ;  and 
since  an  European  commission  has  taken  the  supervision  of  its  finances  it  promises  to  take 
a,  fresh  start,  while  the  already  extensive  transit  trade  of  the  country  is  calculated  to  assume 
year  by  year  greater  and  greati'r  jiroportions.t  There  is  still  a  future  for  ]-g3'pt,  liut  the 
future  is  great  or  small  in  exact  jiroportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  jiresent  Turko- 
Egyptian  Government  is  permitted  to  o[)press  the  wretched  Fellaheen  aud  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country.  During  the  reign  of  Ismail,  Europe  was  dazzled  by  his 
magnificence  and  "enlightenment."  How  hollow  was  all  this  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  proved.  He  obtained  money  to  make  the  display  by  reckless  bornnving,  and 
he  paid  the  interest  as  long  as  he  could  by  j)ractising  the  most  brutal  extortiou  ou  his 
subjects.  The  bulk,  however,  of  the  loans  was  expended  on  himself,  and  by  methods 
which  can  be  characterised  by  no  name  milder  than  robbery  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
l)est  lands  and  other  i5roj)erty.  Hotels,  palaces,  mills,  steamers,  railways — all  were  his. 
In  brief,  Egypt  was  the  Khedive's,  and  to  his  subjects  it  was,  as  it  had  been  to 
the  Children  of  Israel; — who,  however,  taking  advantage  of  its  ruler's  necessities,  have 
turned  the  tables — "a  house  of  bondage."  His  grip  of  the  country  has  now  been 
loosened,  he  himself  is  in  exile,  and  his  country  is  "administered"  under  the  nominal 
rule  of  his  son,  INIehemed  Tewfik.  But  it  must  be,  and  is  destined  to  be,  still  m<ire 
-administered  before  it  can  ever  become  what  from  its  position  and  resources  it  is  capable 
of  becoming.  Meantime  it  is,  as  it  were,  in  an  interregnum,  for  no  one  can  seriousl}- 
believe  that  Egypt  is  long  destined  to  remain  under  its  present  rulers,  or  doubt  who 
■eventually  must  be  its  masters. 


CHAPTER    YI. 

Africa:  The  Bakbary  States;  Tripoli;  Tlnis  ;  Algeria;  a\d  Morocco. 

The  ethnologically  natural,  geographically  not  dissimilar,  though  politically  iixcon- 
gruous  States  which  are  familiarly  known  under  this  general  name  were  in  ancient 
times     called      Mauritiana,    Numidia,    Africa    Propria,     and     Cyrenaica.      In     more    modern 

*  Lute  returns  give  tlio  population  of  Lower  Egypt  at  five  and  a  lialf  millions.  In  the  times  of  lUe  riiaraohs 
there   is   believed   to   have   been   at   least   a   million   and   a   half   more. 

t  In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  this  necessarily  brief  sketch,  the  reader,  amid  a  library  of 
other  volumes,  might  profitably  consult  the  treatises  of  Gallion-Danglar,  Loftic,  Miihlbaeh,  Zinckc,  Amicis. 
Avc-Lallomant,  Leith-Adams,  Brugsch-Bey,  Miss  Edwards,  Lady  Duff-Gordon,  Lesseps,  Covino,  Borde,  Appleton, 
Miss  Whcatley,  Villiers-Stuart,  the  ordinary  tourists'  guide-books,  aud  tlo  numerous  works  to  which  the  com- 
_l)letion  of  the   Suez   Canal  has   given  birth. 
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times  the}'  have  been  broken  up  into  the  countries  known  respectively  as  Barca,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Fezzan,  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Luz ;  though  nowada}.?,  Tripoli  and  Tunis  under 
Turkey,  Algeria  under  France,  and  Morocco  as  an  independent  kingdom,  are  all  that 
remain  of   the    ancient    States   which    have    at    different    times    maintained    an    independent 

existence.  The  minor  have  merged 
into  the  greater,  and  exist  only  by 
name,  as  provinces  of  one  or  other 
of  the  countries  named.  "  Bar- 
barj'"  stretches  from  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic  in  one  direction,  and  in 
another  from  the  Mediterranean 
southward  to  the  Desert  of  Saliara^ 
and  into  the  interior  of  Africa,, 
which  the  coast-lying  nations  have 
hitherto  looked  on  as  a  sort  of 
continental  common  which  anj''  one 
is  at  liberty  to  fence  off  portions  of, 
and  incorporate  into  his  private 
estate,  as  fast  as  they  found  it 
convenient  and  safe  to  proceed.  The 
Atlas  Mountains  divide  the  north- 
western portion  into  two  regions : 
the  northern,  or  Maf/hrel,  comprising 
Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  or  the 
civilised  region;  and  the  southern, 
or  Belud-el-Jerid ,  "  the  country  of 
dates/'  Maghreb,  indeed,  looks  like 
a  mountainous  island  rising  up  be- 
tween the  desert  and  the  sea,  and 
though  geographically  pertaining  to 
Africa,  in  climate,  plants,  animals,  and 
geological  conformation,  it  belongs  to 
the  Mediterranean  basin.  Its  streams, 
which  are  of  small  size,  flow  either 
into  the  Mediterranean  or  into  the 
salt  lakes  on  the  border  of  the 
desert,  according  as  they  arise  on 
the  northern  or  on  the  soutliern  side  of  the  Atlas  range.  Hence,  much  of  the  country 
is  fertile  and  capable  of  cultivation.  Sandy  deserts  are  rare,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  and  Greeks, 
one  of  the  richest  portions  of  Africa,  nothing  save  the  ferocity  and  foolishness  of  men 
having  made  it  what  it  is  at  present.  From  the  earliest  times,  and  uj)  to  the  eleventh  century, 
the    Berbers,  an  African  people,   inhabited  this  country.      At   that    period    began   the  great 
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Arabic  immigration,  and  since  tlieii  tlie  Turks,  Jews,  and  a  sprinkling  of  other  natioualitic?, 
have  established  a  footing  in  the  country,  until  the  population  of  the  Barbary  States  comprises 
about  10,000,000  of  people— Berbers  (or  Kabyles),  Moors,  or  Arabs,  Bedoweens  of  the  same 
race,  Turks,  Kuluglis,  a  mixed  Turkish  or  Kabyle  race,  and  Negroes.  The  Moors  comprise  the 
majority  of  the  townsmen;  the  Bedoweens  live,  owning  no  man  their  master,  in  the  wilder 
part  of  the  interior;  and  the  Berbers,  though  leading  a  more  sedentary  life,  are  allowed  to  do 
pretty  much  what  they  choose,  so  long  as  their  native  chiefs  see  to  their  proper  tribute  being 
paid  over  to  the  central  authorities.  The  Turks  arrived  in  the  sixteenth  eentuiy,  and  their 
tongue  is  still  the  one  used  in  the  governments  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  though  in  Morocco  all 
classes  speak  Arabic,  the  Kabyles  using  a  peculiar  tongue  of  their  own.  The  Negroes  are 
mostly  domestic  slaves  brought  from  the  Soudan;  and  as  for  the  Jews,  they  are  mainly 
of  Portuguese  origin,  but  are  scattered  all  over  tlie  country,  wherever  their  pre-eminent 
abilities  as  financiers  and  traders  are  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to — themselves. 

Throughout  all  this  region  the  Atlas  INIountains  give  character  to  the  eouutr}-.  Its 
highest  mountain  is  attained  in  Jebel-Miltsiu,  11,4.00  feet  in  height,  but  gradually  the  range 
descends  by  terraces  to  the  flat  lauds  whicli  prevail  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  except  in 
the  north,  where,  as  the  late  jSfr.  Keith  Johnston  pointed  out,  a  branch  range  skirts  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  running  out  to  close  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  to  form  the 
steep  Iliff,  the  vicinity  of  which  was  until  a  generation  or  two  ago  notorious  for  pirates. 

In  Algeria  and  Tunis  the  mountains  take  the  form  of  a  plateau  shut  in  between  mountain 
ranges,  the  most  fertile  portion  of  which  is  the  Tell  country.  But  beyond  the  mountain  range 
the  country  is  bare,  monotonous  table-land,  dotted  over  with  brackish  lakes  or  marshes, 
and  where  the  only  water  available  for  the  herds  is  what  is  left  in  the  stagnant  pools 
remaining  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  after  the  winter's  rains.  The  Aures  Mountains 
of  Eastern  Algeria,  which  culminate  in  ]\Iount  Sheliah  to  the  height  of  7,555  feet,  are 
the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  southern  bordering  range,  which  extends  from  Tunis  to 
Morocco,  and  from  the  summit  of  wdiich  a  magnificent  panorama,  extending  southwards  to 
the  lowlands  of  the  Sahara,  can  be  obtained. 

The     Sahara. 

The  Sahara,  though  often  classed  as  a  sort  of  "No-Man's  Land,"  is,  in  reality,  well 
divided  up  among  different  tribes,  and  is  also  claimed  in  part  by  the  three  States  lying  on  its 
nortliern  borders.  Rightly  speaking,  it  comprises  all  the  dry,  almost  rainless,  and  more  or 
less  desert  region  between  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  in  Northern  Africa;  and  the 
name,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  for  desert,  viz.,  "  Zahrah,"  fairly  describes 
its  general  character.  Southward  for  some  l,:iO0  miles  it  keeps  these  features,  until  it 
gradually  merges  into  better  watered  pasture-lands,  and  finally  into  the  tropical  verdure 
of  the  Soudan.  The  desert  possesses  no  permanent  streams,  but  as  water  can  usually  be 
obtained  by  digging  into  the  beds  of  the  "  Wadys,"  or  channels,  which  for  a  brief 
period  form  streams,  most  probably  there  are  unJcrground  reservoirs.  But  the  main 
feature  of  the  Sahara  outside  the  desert  are  the  dry  lake  beds,  or  "  Sebkhas,"  covered 
with    baked    mud,  or  covered  with  sheets    of  glistening   salt.     The    long   extending   stretch 
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of  sjiiiil  (liiiu's  on  (lie  iKiillii'in  liorders  oF  (lio  dcserf  lias  "-iven  the  prcvailiiifj  iilea  tliat 
it  is  alfdi^vtlu'i-  saiiil.  ISiit  in  reality  niui'h  nL'  it  is  stony  plateau,  while  in  some 
spots  in  the  Lil)yan  nescii,  and  southward  ol'  the  jilateau  of  Tunis,  arc  "  hofras,"  or 
depressions  and  niarslus,  below  the  sea  level.  i''i>r  instance,  the  Shott  KeLir  is  forty- 
iive  feet  below  tlie  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  it  is  only  separated  from  it 
by  a  barrier  ten  miles  wide,  it  has  been  proposed  to  cut  through  the  wall,  and  so 
form  a  sort  of  inland  sea  in  the  Sahara.  The  result  of  the  step  would  be  a  lake 
as  large  as  Ontario,  a!id  in  addition  to  all  the  advantages  which  evaporation  would 
give  in  the  shape  of  moisture  to  the  arid  cnnntry  in  its  vicinity,  it  would  supply 
a  shallow  water-way  through  a  .  region  which  is  at  present  almost  closed  to  any 
civilised  commerce.  The  French  have,  however,  begun  surveys  for  a  railway  to  stretch 
through  this  region,  from  Algeria  on  to  Timbuetoo  on  the  Niger.  Accordingly,  the 
alteinativo  scheme  may  for  the  present  be  laid  aside.  Here  and  there  parts  of  the 
Sahara,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Barbary  States,  lying  at  considerable  elevations  over 
the  sea,  partake  not  so  much  of  the  character  of  desert  as  of  oasis — green,  tolerably  well- 
watered  patches  separated  from  some  other  terrestrial  island  of  the  same  descrijition  by 
mile  after  mile  of  sterile  sand.  The  inhabited  oases  are  usually  around  wells,  under  palm- 
trees,  the  foliage  of  which  strain  the  scorching  rains  of  the  sun  :  hence,  probably,  the 
origin  of  the  name,  from  the  Coptic  "  ouahe,"  inhabited  place.  These  oases  are  found 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  water  to  stimulate  vegetation  into  life,  this  proving  that  were 
the  Sahara  to  receive  a  su))ply  of  moisture  by  any  artificial  change  of  the  climate,  it  would 
soon  become  a  fine  rolling  down,  covered  with  sweet  grass,  on  which  millions  of  cattle 
could  graze.  Owing  to  the  general  aridity  of  the  countr}-,  they  are  at  i)resent  only  found 
at  the  spots  where  the  periodical  water-courses  sink  into  the  desert,  or  in  the  hollows, 
whei-e  the  moisture  "filters  down  to  the  lowest  central  point  of  the  basin,"  as,  for  example, 
in  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  The  oases  are,  however,  only  welcomed  in  the  summer, 
for  when  the  winter  rains  fall  the  "  Kifar,"  or  plain  country,  is  clothed  with  grass  and 
herbs,  and  hither  the  shepherds  who  bad  fled  to  the  oases  resort  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 
But  take  it  as  a  whole,  the  Sahara  is  throughout  "  folat,"  or  flat,  sterile  country,  over 
which  the  hot  winds  sweep,  and  the  mirage  lures  the  weary  travellers  who  cross  it 
on  camels,  in  order  to  convey  their  goods  from  Timbuetoo  and  other  barbarous  States 
in  or  on  its  borders  to  the  civilised  settlements  on  its  western  and  northern  frontier. 
Such  a  region  would  be  hardly  inhabitable  were  it  not  for  the  cool  evenings,  which 
reinvigorate  the  body  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  day.  Often  when  the  sun  is  up 
the  thermometer  will  mark,  if  laid  on  the  rock  and  sand,  a  temperature  very  little 
below  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  while  at  night,  owing  to  the  rapid 
radiation  from  the  ground  in  the  excessively  dry  atmosphere,  water  sometimes  freezes. 
Between  October  and  j\Iareh  there  arc  a  few  showers,  but  in  the  lowlands,  in  the  heart 
of  the  desert,  rain  is  often  unknown  for  twenty  years  on  a  stretch,  and  even  the 
tropical  rains  do  not  reach  further  than  the  more  hilly  parts  during  the  month  of 
August  and  September.  Hot  winds,  known  in  various  parts  of  Northern  Africa  as  the 
"Khamsin,"  the  "Sirocco,"  the  "  Shume,"  and  the  "  Harmattan,"  visit  it,  though  the 
north-east  wind  is  the  prevailing  dry  one. 
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Over  this  wide  region  wander  the  Moors  and  Berbers,  nomads,  who  in  the  south- 
west have  settled  into  semi- civilised  communities ;  the  Tuarij,  a  finely  formed  race  of 
horsemen,  who  escort  the  caravans  of  the  merchants  across  the  Central  Sahara,  and  the 
Tibbus,  a  pastoral  people  allied  to  the  Negroes,  or  who  have  at  some  period  become  amal- 
gamated with  them.  But  the  character  of  the  country  is  not  favourable  to  settled  life. 
It  is  too  poor — too  spotted — to  permit  of  a  large  population,  or  even  of  a  small  one  not 
prepared  to  wander  about  in  search  of  their  food.  The  date-tree  is  the  chief  food  supply  of 
this  wide  region,  though  in  the  oases  maize,  rice,  and  barley  are  grown.  The  camel  is  the 
Saharan  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  and  can  subsist  cheerfully  on  the  thorny  shrubs  which  are 
found  in  the  dryest  and  dreariest  of  its  wastes,  but  beyond  a  few  gazelles,  antelopes,  hares, 
foxes,  there  are  almost  no  animals  which  can  find  a  living  here.  The  ostrich,  it  is  true, 
may  be  seen  scudding  across  the  sands  shimmering  in  the  hot  sun,  and  the  vulture  and 
the  raven  hovering  over  the  dying  camel,  waiting  for  the  moment  when  they  may  feast  on 
its  carrion.     But  these  birds  only  add  to  the  dolefulness  of  the  scene. 

The  geogi'aphy  of  the  region  is  vaguely  known.  The  books  always  mention  Tiris, 
Aderei",  Asgar,  Ahaggar-Tuarejs,  Tidikelt,  Air,  and  Tibest,  or  the  country  of  the  Tibbus, 
as  separate  States  in  the  Sahara,  though  of  few  of  them  do  wc  know  much,  or 
indeed  for  our  purpose  is  there  very  much  to  learn  about  their  oases,  or  j)oor  mud-built 
villages  and  towns.  Most  of  them  are  ruled  by  Sultans,  though  Tidikelt  is  said  to  be  a 
collection  of  300  to  400  little  oases,  smaller  even  than  the  smallest  of  the  pre- 
Napoleonic  German  princiiwlities,  united  under  a  crude  republican  form  of  government,  albeit 
a  despotism  seems  the  method  of  rule  most  congenial  to  the  African  people — and,  as  every 
nation  sooner  or  later  gets  the  government  for  which  it  is  best  fitted,  it  is  presumably  the 
one  most  suitable  for  the  turbulent,  unthinking  Africans. 

A  country  with  resources  so  limited  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  spare  many  surplus 
products  to  its  neighbours.  Dates  constitute  the  chief  food  of  the  Sahara,  but  few  are 
exported,  as  the  cost  of  transit  eats  up  the  profits.  Salt,  which  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  desert — especially  in  Taodeni,  between  Timbuctoo  and  Morocco,  and  in 
Bilma,  on  the  way  from  Bornu  to  Tripoli — is  the  staple  of  Saharan  commerce,  and 
forms  the  main  article  carried  in  the  camel  caravans  which  cross  the  desert  to  the 
Soudan,  to  purchase  grain,  &e.  But  ostrich  feathers,  slaves>  gold  dust,  and  ivory  are 
also  conveyed  by  the  traders,  who  cross  the  Soudan  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Medi- 
terranean ports,  with  which  to  buj^  calicoes,  trinkets,  and  cutlery.  Tafilet,  in  Southern 
Morocco,  indeed,  shares  with  Timbuctoo  and  Tidikelt  the  distinction  of  being  the  great 
centre  of  Saharan  trade.  At  this  town  caravans  are  continually  arriving  or  setting  out 
from,  though  the  greatest  of  all  the  Saharan  caravan  routes  is  that  which  collects  the 
commerce  of  the  country  round  Lake  Chad,  and  leads  thence  by  the  salt  mines  to  Bilma, 
through  Mourzouk,  in  Fezzan,  to  the  town  of  Tripoli.  The  slave  trade,  Mr.  Johnston, 
on  whom  we  have  relied  for  these  data,  asserts  is  still  in  full  vigour  in  the  Sahara.  It  is 
estimated  that  every  year  fully  10,000  slaves  pass  northward  by  the  Mourzouk  route  from 
Bornu,  and  that  so  long  has  this  traffic  continued  that  the  track  taken  by  the  dealers  in 
men  may  be  traced  by  the  bleached  skeletons  of  those  who  have  f  illen  by  the  wayside, 
exhausted  by  tlie  hardships  and  barbarities  of  the  toilsome  march. 
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'Jo  return  to  tlio  JJarbary  States — we  liml  them  nowadays  in  that  dceayiiiy;  condition 
Avhicli  seems  the  lot  ol'  most  Mohammedan  kingdoms,  in  or  out  of  Africa.  In  a  country 
where  Carthage  and  the  Pho'nician  colonies  once  flourished,  where  Jugurthiis's  Xumidia  was 
a  i)rosperous  kingdom,  and  .Mauritania,  the  land  of  Juha,  and  Cyrenaica  were  rich  beyond 
what  any  of  the  countries  of  the  region  are  now,  there  exists  little  but  misery,  poverty, 
Jind  fanatacism,  save  in  tlio  Frencli  colony  of  Algeria,  which  is,  liowovn-,  liy  no  means  so 
iiappy  as  it  might   be.     Tlie  traces   of   the  Roman  conquests  and  possession   can  yet   l;c  seen 


in  the  ruined  a(jueducts,  amphitheatres,  and  other  remains.  Tn  Xortliern  Africa 
Christianity  made  rapid  progress,  and  prospered,  in  spite  of  the  atrocities  of  the  \'andals 
who,  under  Genseric,  landed  there  jn  a.d.  4;J9,  until  in  047  the  Arabs,  finding  the  country  an 
easy  prey,  swept  off  the  feeble  fragments  of  the  Emjiire,  and  proselytised  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword.  The  Arabs  continued,  though  the  dynasty  which  had  conquered  was  so  rapidly 
succeeded  by  others  that  the  historian  grows  tedious  in  describing  how  one  family  dis- 
placed another,  only  in  its  turn  to  be  tumbled  down  by  some  one  more  powerful.  This 
went  on  until  independent  States  began  to  arise  out  of  tlie  weakened  empire,  now  no 
longer  able  to  extend  its  conquests  abroad  or  to  jireserve  discipline  at  home.  Driven 
out  of  Spain,  the  Moors  formed  piratical  nests  in  Northern  Africa,  and  so  soon  embroiled 
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themselves  with  the  Christian  Puwcrs— quarrels  which,  though  no  longer  duo  to  the  okl 
cause,  are  not  yet  extinct.  They  have,  indeed,  continued  up  to  our  own  days,  and  only 
in  the  summer  of  18S0  a  conference  met  in  Madrid  to  arrange  the  outstanding  difficulties 
between  Morocco  and  the  rest  of  the  world  which  has  dealings  with  it.  Tripoli,  whicli 
comprises  the  old  indeiieudcnt  States  of  Fezzan  and  Barca — the  hitter  being  claimed  by 
I^jrypt — is  a  vilayet  of  Turkey ;  Tunis  is  still  more  independent,  being  only  a  regency 
under  the  Sultan  ;  Algeria,  after  a  fierce  struggle  with  Abdel-Kadr  and  other  Arab  chiefs, 
has  since  the  year  1S30  been  a  colony  of  France;  while  Morocco  has  long  been  an 
independent  empire.  The  present  Sultan  —  Muley-Hassau  —  is  the  fourteenth  of  tie 
dvnastv  of  the  Alides,  or  Fileli,  and  the  thirty-fifth  lineal  descendant  of  Ali,  uucle  and 
son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  who  has  held  the  title  of  Emir-al-^Iumenin,  or  Absolute  Ruler 
of  True  Believers. 

Tripou. 

If  we  include  the  jilateau  of  Barca — a  cool  fertile  laud,  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
Cyrenaica,  and,  as  such,  famous  for  its  horses  and  its  predatory  inhabitants — Tripoli  comprises 
about  310,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by  a  population  numbering  something  over  one  million. 
The  country  is  more  mountainous  than  the  rest  of  the  Barbary  States,  and  the  want  of 
rivers  and  rain  lieing  partially  compensated  for  by  the  heavy  dews,  parts  of  the  country 
are  very  fertile.  Especially  is  this  the  case  round  the  towns  of  Tripoli  and  INIesurata, 
where  tropical  forests,  grains,  grapes,  cotton,  madder  are  all  reared,  though  along  the  shore 
(if  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  the  sandy  desolation  so  eharacteristic  of  the  lowlands  of  the  Barbary 
States  again  prevails.  Sheep,  cattle,  an<l  horses  are  among  its  most  famous  exports,  while 
a  considerable  trade  is  done  with  Alalia  and  the  Levant  in  the  products  of  Central  Africa, 
which  are  brought  to  Tripoli  by  tlie  Sahara  caravans.  The  five  //;•(/■«,  or  jirovinces,  are 
governed  In"  a  Pasha  appointed  by  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  and  the  revenue  is  raised  by  a 
tax  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  addition  to  an  impost  on  every  olive 
and  date-tree,  and  on  all  camels,  sheep,  goats,  and  Jews,  the  latter  being  considered 
in  an  especial  degree  a  legitimate  object  on  which  the  genius  for  extortion  mav 
expend  itself.  The  Turks  got  possession  of  Tripoli  in  lo.">:2,  but  up  to  the  year  18o.") 
Iliey  exercised  over  it  almost  a  nominal  rule,  until  the  sovereignty  had  become  for 
many  generations  hereditaiy  in  the  family  of  the  ruling  Dey.  Since  that  date  the  Sultan 
has  exercised  his  authority  vigcirously  in  the  vilaj'et,  and  suppressed  rebellions  with  an 
ungloved  hand. 

Tripoli — which  is  a  corruption  of  Tripolis,  "the  three  cities,"  and  got  its  name  from 
Sabrata,  Oca,  and  Leptis  ^lagna,  the  Carthaginian  towns  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulfs 
of  Cabes  and  Sidra- — has  now  few  cities,  and  none  of  them  of  any  great  importance. 
The  capital  is  at  Tripoli,  which  is  (lie  great  rnln'/iiil  for  (he  Soudan  products  brought 
across  the  desert  from  Bornu,  and  vies  with  South  Africa  in  supplying  Europe  with 
ostrich  fcatliers.  ^Tnrzuk  is  a  town  in  one  of  the  garden-like  oases  of  Fezzan,  inhabited 
mainly  by  traders,  who  do  business  witli  tlie  merchantmen  of  the  desert;  and  the  same 
mav  be    said    of  Giiadamcs,    on    tlie    border    of  the  Sahara,    and  of   Ben"-hazi,   in    Barca,    a 
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port  wliii/h   supplies  an   outlet    for    the    caravans  wliicli    cross    the    country  from  Wjului,    in 
the  Souduu. 

Tunis. 

We  have  now  come  ti)  the  furthest  confines  of  the  Turl<i<li  llnipirc.  In  Tripoli  tiie 
Culiph's  power  we  luive  seen  to  l»i'  l'r;iii  ;  in  Tunis  it  is  barely  recognised,  this  country 
being-  merely  a  rej^a'tuy  under  a  Bey,  who  aeknowledj^-es  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan 
in  so  far  that  he  can  neitiu'r  declare  war,  conclude  i)eace,  cede  territory,  nor  coin  money 
•without  the  Sultan's  authority.  His  army  is  also  at  the  Sultan's  disposal,  as  was 
proved  during-  tiie  late  war,  when  most  unwillingly  a  contingent  of  men  was  granted 
to  the  Porte.  On  the  otlicr  hand,  the  authority  of  the  Tunisian  ruler  is  absolute 
within  his  own  dominions;  his  otfice  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  llamuda  I'asha,  who, 
early  in  the  century,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Algeria,  to  whirh  'funis  had  liei'ume  triliutavy, 
subdued  the  Turkish  militia,  and  established  a  native  army.  In  early  days  Tunis  bulked 
more  largely  in  the  world's  esteem  than  it  has  ever  done  since,  for  it  was  the  colony 
of  which  Carthage  was  the  capital,  and  the  scene  of  the  victories  and  defeats,  the 
triumphs  and  misfortunes,  of  Hannibal  and  llamilrar,  Seipio  and  .Tugurtha.  1  p  to  tlie 
year  1575  its  history  is  that  of  the  Barbary  States,  of  which  it  is  one;  but  at  that 
date  it  was  conquered  by  Turkey,  and  incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  under  a 
separate  constitution,  which  vested  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  divan  coni- 
jwsed  of  military  officers.  Then,  after  various  rebellions,  a  "  Dey "  was  appointed  as  the 
nominal  court  ruler,  but  under  the  title  of  "Bey"  gradually  increased  his  jiower, 
which  in  time  he  made  hereditary,  until  the  present  state  of  affairs  was  brought  about. 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  even  well  into  the  nineteenth,  the 
Barbary  States — and  especially  Tunis  and  Algeria — were  notoriously  piratical.  The  pirate 
fleets  organised  by  the  Dey  were  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  so  heljdess  were 
the  mercliantmen  of  the  Christian  Powers  that  they  stooped  to  the  humiliation  of  paying 
tribute  or  black  mail  for  immunity.  At  last,  however,  they  rebelled,  and  the  "Corsairs 
of  brown  Barbary"  ceased   to  molest  the   traders   along  its  coast. 

The  kingdom,  or  regency,  comprises  about  l.'),00l)  square  miles,  inhabited  by 
over  2,000,000  people,  mostly  of  Arabic  descent,  though,  especially  in  the  interior, 
there  are  many  Berbers.  Its  general  character,  owing  to  the  Great  Atlas  range 
terminating  in  it,  is  mountainous.  The  northorn  coast  is  rocky  and  steep,  with 
numerous  bays  and  headlands,  but  the  eastern  shore  is  flat,  santly,  and  barren,  and  the 
southern  part  is  a  portion  of  the  Desert  Steppe  of  Belad-el-Jerid.  The  country  is 
badly  watered.  There  is  only  one  fresh-water  lake  of  any  consequence,  and  none  of  the 
various  brooks  or  streams  are  navigable,  all  of  them  losing  themselves  in  the  sand, 
or  reaching  the  sea  after  a  brief  course.  But  the  soil  is  fertile,  and,  in  spite  of 
agriculture  being  at  a  ver}-  low  ebb,  all  the  crops  of  the  Barbary  States  arc  cultivated 
with  success.  Olive  oil  is,  in  an  especial  degree,  a  staple  of  the  country,  sheep  and 
cattle  pasture  on  the  jilains,  and  the  horses  and  dromedaries  of  Tunis  are  famous 
throughout  North  Africa.  Lead,  saltpetre,  quicksilver,  and  the  sea  salt  obtained  out  of 
the  lagoons,    &e.,  are   among   the    other   sources    of    Tunisian    wealth,    and    there   are   also 
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a  eonsidoraWe  number  of  various  manufactures  and  other  artificial  and  natural  pro- 
ductions, which,  exported  by  sea  or  sent  by  caravans  to  Central  Africa,  supply  a 
considerable  source  of  wealth  to  this  once  famous  country,  a  fourth  larger  than 
Scotland,  and  with  natural  resources  much  greater,  though  still  awaiting  future  de- 
velopment under  a  Government  more  enlightened  and  by  a  jieople  more  energetic.  The 
tribal  antipathies  so  markedly  noticed  in  other  parts  of  Northern  Africa  are,  in  Tunis,  one 
of  the  many  causes  which  have  retarded  the  country.  The  Berbers  dislike  the  ^Moors, 
and  live  apart  from  them ;  the  Moors  despise  the  Berbers,  and  oppress  them  ;  the  Jews 
are  hated  Iiv  all  alike,  and,  while  living  apart  from  the  Mohammedans,  find  some 
consolation    in    the    profit    they  derive    from    their    necessities;    finally,  the    Kulugli    are    a; 
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mixed  race,  the  offspring  of  Turks  and  iMoors.  Christians,  owing  to  the  firmness  oB 
the  Powers,  arc  treated,  so  far  as  actual  liberty  is  concerned,  tolerably  well,  though  in 
the  holy  city  of  Kairwan,  lying  on  a  barren  plain  seventy-five  miles  south  of  the  cajntal, 
no  Jew  or  Christian  is  allowed  to  dwell,  the  place  being  one  of  the  Moslem  holy 
cities,  and,  like  Wazan,  in  Morocco,  is  inhabited  by  a  verj-  fanatical  population.  Tunis 
town  is  a  picturesque  place,  without  any  marked  characteristics  to  distinguish  it  from  any 
other  Berber  town,  and  is  built  twenty  miles  from  the  sea ;  Goletta,  its  port,  is  connected 
with  it  by  a  short  railway,  and  carries  on  considerable  commerce  with  Genoa,  ^Marseilles,  and 
other  Mediterranean  ports.  Bardo  is  a  smaller  place,  which  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the 
court  of  the  Bey,  whose  palaces  it  surrounds,  for  its  very  subsistence ;  and  the  only  other 
ports  are  Biserta,  Susa — a  view-  of  which  we  have  engraved — IMonastir,  IMahdia,  and  Sfax. 

Tunis,  until   the   accession  of    the  present  sovereign — Sidi  Mohammed-el-Sadok — was    a 
pure    despotism.      He    has,    however,    established    courts    of    law     and    an    ajiproach    to    a 
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civilised  I'uini  nl'  frdvernmonf.  lie  has  ulso,  iiiifoi-tunately,  by  his  extravagance 
g'ot  into  over  five  millinns  ol'  dclil,  tlio  interust  on  whicli  tlic  revenue  of  £273,000  per 
annum  is  utterly  impossible  to  meet,  and  at  the  same  time  to  defray  the  expensei- 
of  the  Government  on  the  old  seale  of  lavishness.  The  result  is  that  the  Bey  has  put  his 
linanees  into  the  hands  of  an  international  commission,  which  constitutes,  as  it  were, 
a  State  wifiiin  a  State.  l)e])end('iit  fur  his  very  means  of  existence  on  this  com- 
mission,   tJie    (ild    Bey    has    lor    lonfj;-    tried    the    expedient    of    shuHling   along'    among'    the 
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foreign  consuls,  who  hector  and  browbeat  him,  and  the  familiar  Oriental  expedient  of 
pitting  the  one  against  another.  When  hard  pressed  by  one  representative  he  gets  clear 
of  him  1)}'  fair  words,  which  he  as  readily  retracts  when  badgered  by  another.  The 
result  is  that  Tunis  is  at  this  moment  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  international  rivalries 
of  a  character  which  threaten  to  bo  serious.  For  many  reasons,  Itah'  has  aUvaj-s 
looked  with  special  regard  on  Tunis,  and  confidently  calculates  on  the  regency  falling 
to  her  share  when  the  Turkish  Empire  breaks  into  pieces.  In  the  ninth  century 
before  Christ  the  Phtenicians  founded  their  fiimous  city  of  Carthage,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Bagadras,  thirteen  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Tunis,  and  up  to  its 
destruction    in   1 10    B.C.,   it    was    the    greatest    rival    Rome    possessed.       But    in    that    year 
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the  edict  of  the  SLMiate,  "  delenda  est  Carthago/'  weut  forth,  and  was  ruthlessly  obeyed. 
For  seventeen  days  the  captured  city  burned,  and  then  the  plough  was  passed  over 
and  the  ground  cursed  for  ever.  "  Where  the  industrious  Phaniicians,"  writes  !Momsen, 
"  bustled  and  trafficked  for  five  hundred  years,  Roman  slaves  henceforth  pastured  the 
herds  of  their  distant  masters."  So  completely  desolate  was  the  site  that  when,  twenty- 
four  years  later,  the  colonists  on  Caius  Gracchus  arrived  t(i  found  the  city  of  Junonia 
they  were  scared  at  night  by  the  troops  of  hyienas  which  howled  around  their  camps. 
Junonia  was  a  failure.  But  in  :^9  b.c.  the  second  colony  set  out  by  Cresar  Augustus, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  design  of  his  uncle,  was  so  successful  that  in  time  it  became  the  rival 
of  Alexandria,  and  in  the  fifth  century  was  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  Kingdom.  In  533 
it  was  stormed  by  ]?elesarius,  and  in  706  was  so  entirely  effaced  by  the  troops  of  the 
Calijjh  Abdulmelek  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  with  difiiculty  that  the  ])lan  of  the 
city  can  be  traced.  For  ages  it  was  a  quarrj'  for  the  builder.  The  cathedral  of  Pisa  is 
said  to  be  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Genoese  vessels 
of  the  middle  ages  rarely  returned  without  a  ballast  of  Tunisian  marble,  doubtless  obtained 
from  the  same  source.  The  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct,  once  fiftj'  miles  long,  are 
the  most  prominent  remains  which  now  attract  the  eye,  though  whether  these  are  of 
Carthaginian  or  Roman  origin  is  unknown.  !Much  more  lies  hidden  under  drifted  sand  and 
the  silt  I  if  the  Bagadras ;  and  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  tells  us  that  even  the  marble 
blocks  of  the  ancient  walls  have  been  in  part  destroyed  by  the  works  of  the  Tunis 
Railway.* 

But  the  Italians  see  with  a  chagrin  approaching  rage  the  ancient  c<inquest  of  tlieir 
fathers  seemingly  passing  from  their  grasp.  They  are  aware,  as  is  the  world  at  large,  that 
the  day  of  Tunis  is  nearly  over.  The  French,  they  fancy,  are  also  alive  to  this,  and 
are  preparing,  \vhen  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs,  to  incorporate  the  regency  with 
Algeria,  if  not  to  lord  it  over  North  Africa,  as  Rome  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
commonwealth  did  before  her.  Italy  at  the  same  time  remembers,  in  her  quest  for  some 
penal  settlement  for  her  knaves,  or  some  colony  which  may  draw  some  of  the  stream  of 
honest  men  which  she  is  alarmed  at  seeing  pouring  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  the  other  States  of  South  America,  that  even  when  she  was  split  into 
several  small  States,  she  had  for  centuries,  both  in  Tunis  and  its  harbour  of  Goletta, 
flourishing  Genoese,  Tuscan,  Neapolitan,  and  other  factories,  with  coral  and  tunny 
fisheries.  These  are  nc.w  united  in  one  large  colony,  mustering  over  about  ten  thousand 
people,  carrying  on  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  regency,  and  exercising  not  a  little 
influence  over  its  government.  Tunis  is,  moreover,  of  all  African  lands,  the  nearest 
to  the  Italian  coasts;  and  the  Italians  still  recalls  how  Cato  frightened  the  Roman 
Senate,  with  respect  to  the  inconvenient  proximity  of  Carthage  to  Rome,  by  producing 
a  basket  of  fresh  figs  which  had  been  gathered  on  African  soil  only  forty-eight  hours 
before.     But   year   after   year    the    I'\-enchman    runs    a    closer   and   closer   rivalry    with     tlio 

•  Biittgor :  " Goschiclite  Jcr  Cartliagon "  ;  Bcule  :  "  Fouillcs  ;i  Cavtliago";  Davis:  "Carthago  and  llcr  Ko- 
mains";  St.  Jlaric :  "  Biljliograpliio  Carthaginoiso,"  with  which  JIi-.  Browning-  ("  Enfyclojia'dia  Biitannica," 
Vol.  V,  p.  103)  seems  to  thiuk  there  ought  to  ho  read  the  review  in  the  "  Litcrarisches'  C'cntralblatt,''  Jlay  20th, 
187G,  etc. 
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ll;ili:iii  ;  and  since  tlic  farmer  lia\i'  iiiuli'ilakoii  the  construction  of  a  Imndi'eJ  miles 
111'  railway  fioni  Bona  to  Guelnia,  tiic  liittef  have,  judging  from  debates  in  the 
Italian  I'arliaincnt,  grown  furious  over  this  effort  to  "stretch  the  Algerian  nc-t " 
across  (he  French  border  into  'I'luiis.  The  line  of  twent}-  miles  from  Goletta  to  Tunis 
was  originally  constructed  1»}'  an  English  company,  who  sold  their  concessions  to  a 
Cxenoese  firm.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  tlie  French,  wiiu  insisted  on  being  allowed 
to  build  a  rival  railway.  The  Bey  has,  however,  pleading  that  he  could  not  infringe 
on  the  first  concession,  granteil  permission  to  lay  down  rails  from  the  old  port  of 
Hiseria  io  Tunis,  thus  opening  to  llie  l''rencli  on  the  northern  coa>t  of  tlie  regency 
as  o'ood  a  tradina-  channel  as  the  Italians  had  on  the  East  at  (roletta.  The  Italians 
now  advise  the  settlement  of  Barca,  the  old  Cyrenaiea,  as  a  colony;  and  undoubtedly  such 
a  stop  would  do  more  for  both  Italy  and  Africa  than  a  war  with  France  for  the 
possession  of  a  country  which  belongs  to  neither  Power,  and  whicii  would  certainly  not 
benefit    the.  French  Republic* 

jMohammed  el-Sadok,  a  man  of  sixty-seven,  whoso  heir  is  his  brother,  Sidi-Ali,  is 
descended  from  Ben-Ali-Toorki,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Crete.  The  regency  comprises 
forty-one  tribes,  wdiich  are  divided  into  eighteen  great  "Ouataus,''  governed  by  "Kaids" 
nominated  by  the  Bey.  Tho  sulxli visions  of  districts  are  administered  by  '"' Mesheiks," 
who  pay  each  year  a  tribute  to  the  Bey. 

Al/:EIiIA. 

This  countr}^,  though  little  inferior  to  France  in  size,  must  be  briefly  dismissed, 
since  it  only  ranks  as  a  colony,  and  though  possessing  a  varied  surface,  it  has  but  a 
small  extent  of  good  country  available  for  European  settlement.  As  a  rule  its  surface 
is  mountainous,  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Atlas  traversing  it  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast. 
Near  the  sea  there  are  occasional  extensive  plains,  like  that  of  !Metidja,  and  among  the 
nioimtains  are  frequent,  fertile  valleys  and  high  table-lands,  formed  by  the  smaller  ranges 
which  interlace  and  connect  the  larger  ones.  The  zone  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
known  as  the  Tell  (}).  Dl),  is  the  cultivated  region.  Here,  in  a  series  of  basins,  are 
grown  great  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains,  and  on  the  mountain  sloi^es 
separating  these  forests  of  cork,  oak,  cedar,  and  other  trees.  The  other  region  is  the 
portion  of  the  Sahara  included  in  the  colony,  and  has  already  been  sutKciently  noticed. 
In  realit\-,  however,  ]  art  of  tlie  Algerian  Sahara,  as  described  by  Canon  Tristram, t  consists 
of  mountains,  and  is  better  watered,  more  fertile,  and  more  populous  than  the  portion 
immediately  bordering  the  Cireat  Desert,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  oases, 
surrounded  by  the  usual  sand  wastes.  The  villages  in  this  region  are  circled  by 
belts  of  palms,    pomegranates,    tigs,   ajiricots,  peaches,    and    vines ;  and    though    at    present 

«   T/ir  Times  (London),  August    27th,   1S80  ;    De    Flaux  :    "La  Rcgencc  de  Tiinis"   (1866),  clc. 

f  '-Tlio  Groat  .Sahara"  (1S70):  Beynt-t :  "  Les  Colons  algeriens  "  (1S66) ;  Duval:  "  L'Algcric  et  scs  Colonics 
l'rau(,'aises "  (1877);  FiUias  ;  "  L'Algi'rie,  anoicnne  ct  modcrnc"  (187o) ;  Fregier:  "Chevosick''  (1871);  Murray's 
"  Handbook  of  Algrria  "  (1874) ;  Scguin  :  "  Walks  in  Algeria  "  (1878)  ;  Blackburn  :  "  Artists  and  .\rabs  "  (1870) ; 
Villot  :  '' JIu'urs,  coutunius.  ct  institutions  dos  indigenes  d'.\lgeric"  (1872);  Bonneford:  "  Douio  Ans  en  Algcric" 
(1880),  etc.,  with  the  ciurent  official  ;Hiblications  of  tho  French   Government  and  of    the  British  Foreign  Office. 
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owing  to  the  scarcity  of  railways  and  good  roads,  and  the  entire  absence  of  navigable 
riversj  the  tine  forests  on  the  mountain  slopes  are  only  partially  utilised,  great  injury  is 
done  to  these  sources  of  future  wealth  by  the  habit  which  the  people  have  of  burning 
the  old  grass  off  their  fields  in  order  to  give  space  for  the  growth  of  fresh  crops,  a 
system  which,  in  a  dry  climate,  has  often  the  effect  of  setting  fire  to  great  stretches  of 
noble  timber — pine,  cedar,  elm,  ash,  maple,  olive,  oak,  and  cork.  Algeria  is  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  lakes  and  marshes,  but  the  rivers,  though  numerous,  are  of  little 
value  to  the  country,  since  most  of  the  smaller  ones  are  little  better  than  mountain 
torrents,  all  but  dry  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  rainy  season  tearing  along  with  such 
wild    impetuosity    as    to    render    progress    about    the    country    at    that    season    extremely 
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difficult.  In  the  coast  regions  the  climate  is  that  of  Italy  and  Spain,  liut  in  the 
Sahara  the  summer  heat  is  most  oppressive.  September  is  the  month  during  which 
most  rain  falls ;  then  the  whole  country  revives,  and  is  covered  for  a  brief  periud 
with  the  freshest  of  vegetation ;  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  rush 
wildly  and  joyously  through  their  rocky  beds,  and  the  colonists  hasten  to  sow  their  crops. 
In  the  upland  regions,  esparto  or  halfa  grass  {Macrochloa  leiiacis.uiiM)  are  cultivated  for 
the  paper-makers;  the  dwarf  palm  {('liamnfopx  hionilin),  which  grows  there,  is  also  an 
article  of  commerce,  owing  to  tlie  Parisian  manufacturers  having  discovered  its 
capabilities  as  the  source  of  "vegetable  horse-hair"  {crlii  vegetal).  The  vine  prospers 
well  on  the  mountain  side,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
among  other  introduced  plants,  the  Arabs— and  their  soil — take  kindly  to  the  potato. 
The  limits  of  Ala-eria  are  so  vague  towards  the  desert  that  the  number  of  French 
subjects    within    its    borders    can    be     ascertained    only    approximately.       J'^xclusive    of    the 
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wandering  Bedoweens,  whose  liand  is  iigainst  every  man,  and  against  whom  is  i\u: 
hand  of  all  who  can  reach  them,  the  olliciul  estimates*  put  the  population  of  the 
■colony  at  'Z,HG7,VrZl<,  including'  'M):l,i>7it  settlers  of  Jiuropean  descent,  of  whom  l'.)l,77;l 
are  classed  as  French.  The  Spaniards,  Swiss,  Italians,  and  Anglo-Maltese  were  the 
■other    four    nationalities     who    next    to    the    French     had    most    representatives    in    Algeria. 


liEnOWEENS    AT    I'UAYER. 


Ninety-two  per  cent.  o£  the  land  under  culture  was  owned  by  tlie  natives,  but  of  the 
commerce — amounting  in  imports  to  over  eight  millions  sterling,  and  in  exports  to 
nearly  seven  millions — nearly  all  was  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  residents.  Of  the  trade, 
about  two-thirds  is  with  France,  though,  especially  in  the  article  of  esparto  grass,  there  is 
a  considerable  export  to  Great  Britain,  our  purchases  of  that  article  amounting  in  1878  to 
no  less  than  39,941  tons,  valued  at  £20.5,570.  The  Arabs  are  the  native  jKipulation  most 
numerous    and    powerful    in    the    country.     They   have    driven    back    to    the    table-land    the 

*  "Stotistiquo  gencrulo   deVAlgerio"  (1878-79);   "  Keport   of  Hur   Majesty's   Consuls"    (187G-1880). 
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BerljL'i's,  who  are  good  agrieulturists  and  of  settled  habits.  Passionately  fond  of  their  native 
laud,  the  latter  have  ever  maintained  a  stout  fight  with  the  former,  in  spite  of  that  race  being 
of  the  same  faith  with  themselves.  The  Arabs  who  dwell  in  town  are  known  as  Moors;  the 
wandering  tribes,  whose  propensity  for  loot  is  irresistiljle,  are  universally  known  as  Bedoweens. 

Algeria  was  in  early  times  a  jiart  of  the  kingdom  of  Nuniidia,  which  by-and-by  became 
a  Eoman  province,  and  for  a  space  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  until  the  invasion  of  the 
Yaudals  struck  a  blow  at  the  flourishing  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  checked  the 
progress  of  Christianity  which  had  been  introduced  and  was  making  way.  The  Sandals 
expelled,  the  Saracen  next  fell  upon  it,  and  divided  the  country  up  among  a  number 
of  petty  chiefs,  while  the  people  who  had,  by  contact  with  the  Romans,  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  civilisation,  soon  sank  into  barbarism,  and  so  continued  until,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  Abdallah-ben-Yazim  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Arab  Empire  of  the 
Almoravides,  which  for  more  than  a  century  ruled  Barbary  and  a  great  part  of  Spain. 
Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Almohades  the  homogeneity  of  the  country  fell  into  pieces, 
until  Ferdinand  of  Spain  subdued  it,  in  1505.  In  time,  however,  Aruch  Barbarossa,  a 
Turkish  jiirate,  obtained  bj'  force  and  fraud  the  upper  hand,  and  introduced  that  sj'stematic 
sea  robbery  for  which  the  country  was  notorious  up  to  as  late  a  date  as  1830.  Under 
the  dynasty,  both  while  it  was  independent,  and  latterly,  when,  to  save  themselves  from 
the  S])aniards,  they  put  their  country  under  the  protection  of  the  Turks,  piracy  was  a  recog- 
nised source  of  revenue  in  Algiers  and  the  other  Barbary  States.  In  the  strongly  fortified 
piort  of  Algiers  the  corsair  fleets  rode  in  safety,  while  the  vast  numbers  of  Christians  captured 
supp)lied  slave  labour  not  only  in  the  pirate  galleys,  but  for  the  construction  of  various 
public  works  rendered  necessary  for  its  convenient  pursuit.  Thirty  thousand  captives  are 
said  to  have  Ijeen  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Algerine  Mole  for  three  years ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  were  the  merchantmen  of  all  the  Mediterranean  nations,  and  others 
passing  along  the  shores  of  Barbary,  persecuted  by  these  j^irates,  that  in  the-  year  1511 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Emperor.  The  Pope  backed  up  this  petition  by  promising  a 
remission  of  sins  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  all  who  either  fell  in  battle  or  were 
taken  prisoners  in  the  attempt  to  crush  the  Algerian  scourges.  Charles  Y.  accordingly 
collected  a  great  fleet  and  army  for  the  purpose,  and  would  most  likely  have  been 
successful,  had  not  his  ships  been  scattered  and  sunk  in  a  storm,  and  his  army 
almost  destroyed  by  the  Algerines,  he  himself  and  a  few  of  his  followers  escaping 
with  difficulty.  Up  to  the  year  1C83  the  pirates  increased  in  2'<"'"'er  and  ferocity,  in 
spite  of  various  chastisements  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Powers. 
But  in  that  year  the  French  thoroughly  humbled  them,  and  soon  after  the  supreme 
power  fell_  into  the  hands  of  the  Dey,  who  owned  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
The  old  system  having  been  rapidly  re-introduced,  Lord  Exmouth  bombarded  Algiers 
in  1810,  and  again  brouglit  the  Dey  to  his  knees,  and  freed  over  1,200  Christian 
slaves  wlioni  ho  held  in  bondage.  Algiers  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt  and  fortified,  and 
piracy  was  once  more  in  f-j.ll  blaze,  when,  in  1830,  the  Dey,  having  offended  the  French 
Government,  was  attacked  in  force  and  defeated,  and  his  country  annexed  three  years 
later,  on  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  giving  a  2)ledge  to  the  I'^nglish  that  he 
would  limit  his  conquests  to  Tunis  on  one  side  and  to  Morocco  on  the  other. 
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The  FreiK'li,  liowcvcr,  jirovcil  Inif  iiidin'ereut  colonists.  War  witli  tlio  natives  soon 
followed,  and  continued  spasmodically  until  Alxl-el-Kadr  took  the  fii'hl,  and  olAained 
such  success  that  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  utterly  routed  the  invaders 
tiud  driven  them  out  of  the  eountiy.  15ut  at  length,  after  slaughter,  treachery,  im- 
becility, and  cruelty,  at  the  very  name  of  which  good  Freniliuiin  hlusli,  tin-  lOmir,  who 
had  made  such'  a  stout  resistance,  had  to  surrender.  Since  that  date  (1SJ7),  though 
at  intervals  there  have  been  outbreaks  of  a  less  serious  character,  Algeria  seems  to 
have  become  reconciled  to  the  rule  of  (lie  French.  Up  to  the  year  1S71  it  was 
under  military  rule,  Init  Muce  (lieu  the  cstaMisiiment  of  civil  institutions  in  the  civilised 
districts  seems  to  have  given  it  a  fresh  start  in  prosperity,  for  while,  in  1^79,  the 
"  territoire  civil"  contained  only  1,117,879  inhabitants,  in  ISSO  it  had  been  so"  much 
extended  that  it  comprised  within  its  bounds  the  whole  population  to  within  half  a 
million.*  The  French  Government  in  former  times  was  often  conducted  by  soldiers, 
brave  enough  in  battle,  though  seldom  equally  competent  as  rulers,  and  not  unfre- 
<[uently  more  anxious  to  secure  reputation  and  profit  by  a  brush  with  the  Arabs 
than  to  do  their  best  by  the  country  over  wliicn  they  had  been  placed.  At  present 
the  colony  is  divided  into-  the  departments  of  Alg'ers,  Oran,  and  Constantine  (p.  lOS),  the 
towns  of  the  same  name  being  the  capitals  of  these  divisions.  Iron  constitutes  the 
great  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  the  mine  of  Ain-^Iokra  yielding,  on  an  average, 
400,000  tons  per  annum  of  ore,  assaying  05  per  cent,  of  metal.  Lead  ore  of  the  avenige 
value  of  £H6,000  is  yearly  exported,  and  copper,  lead,  cinnabar,  antimony,  and  zinc 
are  among  the  other  metals  widely  distributed  through  Algeria,  which  promises  to 
be  among  the  most  pr<xluetive  mining  regions  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  the 
crops  already  mentioned,  Algeria  grows  most  of  the  grains,  fruit,  &c.,  of  the  other 
Barbary  States.  Flax  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  cotton  is  now  less  grown  than 
during  the  American  war,  and  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm  is  prosecuted  to  some 
extent.  The  French  rule  has  also  in  other  respects  been  to  the  comfort  of  the  natives. 
Roads  have  been  formed  and  bridges  built  throughout  the  country ;  harbours  liave 
been  formed  and  lighthouses  built.  In  a  region  where,  fifty  years  ago,  there  was 
scarcely  an  artificial  bridle-path,  over  GOO  miles  of  railway  were  built,  or  in  course  of 
construction,  at  the  date  of  the  latest  statistics  accessible,!  while  already  surveys  have 
been  made,  and  preparations  are  in  course  of  being  entered  on,  for  the  sinking  of 
artesian  wells  in  the  Sahara,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  line  from 
the  colony  to  Timbuctoo,  and  from  the  frontier  of  Tunis  to  ^lorocco,  a  distance  of 
8^0  miles.  In  addition,  thousands  of  miles  of  telegraph  form  a  living  network  over 
the  country,  uniting  all  the  towns  and  military  posts.  Since  the  French  occupa- 
tion, 31,000  acres  of  good  cotton  land  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  draining  of  the  marshy 
lake  of  Hallula,  near  Algiers,  and  many  districts  hitherto  almost  uninhabitable,  owing 
to  malaria,  have  been  ameliorated  by  the  planting  of  the  Eimdi/pim,  or  blue  gum, 
which    has    the    property    of    rapidly    absorbing    moisture    from   the   soil.       In    the   treeless 
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central  pImIi'iui,  and  in  1lic  deserl  itself,  tlir  Imrinfj  of  ;irti.'si;ui  ux-lls  Ii;is  eventuateiJ  in 
the  adaptation  of  large  districts  for  agriculture  and  pasturage,  for  though  tin;  water 
obtained  is  in  many  cases  brackish,  it  is  abundant  in  supply,  and  perfectly  well  adapted 
for  irrigation.  The  conquerors  have  also  founded  several  new  towns,  or  so  improved  the 
old  ones  that  they  may  be  characterised  as  changed  in  everything  but  the  name  and  the 
majority  of  people  who  inhabit  them.  The  old  town  of  Algiers  is,  for  example,  still  dis- 
tinguished by  its  crooked  passages  and  high  bare  walls,  with  windows  looking  into  court- 
yards, or  with  gratings  facing  the  street  supplying  their  places.  But  the  modern  or  French 
town,  with  its  fine,  broad,  elegant  streets,  and  boulevards  built  of  white  stone,  terrace 
above  terrace,  on  the  amphitheatre  facing  the  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  of  the  same 
name,  is  in  almost  everything  European.  The  houses  being  of  white  stone,  and  the  streets 
arranged  in  terraces,  one  over  another,  with  the  "  Casbah,"  or  ancient  fortress  of  the 
Deys,  forming  the  apex  of  the  hill,  imaginative  mariners  have  likened  Algiers  to  a 
ship  under  sail.  Ashore,  old  Algiers  is  not  prepossessing,  except  to  a  stranger  who 
has  never  seen  an  Eastern  town.  But  the  new  town  is  furnished  with  hotels,  clubs, 
public  offices,  warehouses,  barracks,  and  other  European  features,  all  of  a  character  which 
at  first  sight  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  this  oasis  in  the  surrounding  desert  of 
semi-barbarism.  The  broad  handsome  streets  are  adorned  with  arcades,  and  bordered 
with  rows  of  orange-trees,  acacias,  and  limes,  and  in  the  large  square  known  as  the 
Place  de  Gouvernemeut,  the  civilised  features  of  the  neighbourhood  are  heightened  by  a 
fountain,  round  which,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  elite  of  the  foreign  residents 
assemble  to  hear  the  band  play,  the  silent  Moors  remaining  outside,  half  curious,  half  con- 
lemptuous,  over  the  gathering.  A  library,  a  museum,  a  college,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a 
cathedral,  and  the  presence  of  the  governor-general  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  various 
departmental  officials,  give  Algiers  a  busy  appearance,  and  render  it  a  comparatively 
attractive  place  of  residence.  Invalids  especially  have  of  late  years  discovered  its  merits, 
and  hence  the  number  of  wan  thin  faces  which  may  be  met  with  at  every  step  during 
the  winter  months.  The  vicinity  is  dotted  with  elegant  villas,  and  the  population,  at 
present  numbering  over  53,000,  is  yearly  increasing.  The  harbour  has  been  of  late  year-s 
much  improved,  and  the  city,  though  weak  on  its  landward  side,  is  protected  by  strong 
fortifications  from  any  attack  from  the  sea.  Constantiue,  named  in  honour  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  of  that  name,  was  anciently  one  of  the  cities  of  Numidia.  It  is  built  on 
a  rocky  plateau  of  the  northern  bortler  range,  and  possesses  a  population  numbering 
39,823,  according  to  the  census  of  1S7~.  Dellys,  Philippeville,  La  Calle,  and  Bona  are 
harbours  to  the  east  of  Algiers,  towards  the  Tunisian  borders;  those  of  ^lostaganem 
and  Oran  lie  on  the  west  of  the  capital,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  which  has 
a  population  of  over   iO,()00,  are  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

jVIorocco. 

Immediately  bordering  Algiers  is  the  ancient  Empire  or  Sultanate  of  Morocco,  which 
for  ages  has  maintained  its  independence,  and  is  indeed  the  only  Xorth  African  country 
of   which    the    same    can    be    affirmed.       Up    to    the    llfteenth    century    the    history    of 
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Morocco  was  much  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  other  Barbary  States.  At  that  day 
it  was  formed  into  an  empire,  which  for  a  time  was  prosperous,  and  as  it  extended  as  far 
south  as  TimbuctoOj  on  the  Niger,  was  more  extensive  than  it  subsequently  became.  This 
empire  having  fallen  in  pieces^  the  Scheriffs  of  Tafilet  reconstructed  a  new  one,  which  they 
extended  by  the  conquest  not  only  of  Morocco  proper,  but  of  Fez,  and  at  a  later  date 
Algeria  was  incorporated,  and  the  country  as  far  south  as  Guinea  annexed,  until  the  Moorish 
boundaries  joined  those  of  Portugal  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Since  that  date  the  glory 
of  Morocco  has  been  rapidly  on  the  wane,  and  its  bounds  have  become  materially  circum- 
scribed. In  1S17,  piracy  was  prohibited,  but  the  lawlessness  of  the  Riff  pirates  has  more 
than  once  embroiled  the  Sultan  with  the  European  Powers,  while  his  commendable,  though 
imjirudent,  zeal  in  taking  the  j'^rt  of  Abd-el-Kadr  against  the  French  gained  for  him 
no  greater  distinction  than  the  bombardment  of  Tangiers  and  the  occupation  of  ^logador. 
In  1S59  the  Riff  pirates,  for  whose  outrages  the  Sultan  declared  himself  responsible, 
brought  Spain  on  the  scene,  with  the  result  that  the  ]Moors  were  defeated  in  two 
battles,  several  of  their  ports  bombarded,  Tetuan  occujiied,  and  a  treaty  forced  from 
the  unfortunate  ruler  by  which  he  agreed  to  cede  portion  of  his  territory,  grant 
Spain  certain  commercial  concessions,  and  pay  a  large  war  indemnity.  Since  then, 
"  ^laghrib-el-Aska,"  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  has  not  been  flourishing.  A  political  mildew 
covers  everything.  The  cities  are  half  in  ruins,  the  roads  are  bad  or  non-existent, 
and  the  Government  is  too  weak  even  to  restrain  the  rebellious  propensities  of  some 
of  the  many  half-wild  tribes  nominally  under  its  control.  By  the  terms  of  a  congress 
held  in  Madrid  in  the  summer  of  1880,  the  other  Powers  agreed  to  modify  the 
rather  harsh  terms  which  they  have  hitherto  exacted  from  the  Sultan  Muley  Hassan, 
"  fourteenth  of  the  dynasty  of  the.  Alides,  and  thirty-fifth  lineal  descendant  of  AH,  uncle 
and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet."  Otherwise  the  country  is,  for  an  Oriental  monarchy, 
reasonably  at  peace.  It  has  never  attained  the  prosperity  it  enjoyed  during  the  reign 
of  Muley-Sidi-Mohammed,  between  17.j7  and  1789.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
never  sunk  to  the  depth  of  misery  it  bottomed  during  the  five  years'  anarchy  which 
brought  ruin  on  the  country  after  his  death,  until  the  grandf;ither  of  the  present 
sovereign  managed  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  Scheriffs  of  Tafilet  or  Fileli,  and  each  Sultan  has  the  right  of  choosing  his  successor 
among  the  members  of  that  dynasty.  If,  however,  he  does  not  care  to  exercise  that 
privilege,  the  throne  falls,  as  is  usual  in  ^lohammedan  countries  such  as  Turkey,  to 
the  oldest  member  of  the  privileged  line.  Laws,  civil  or  military,  except  custom  and 
traditions,  there  are  none.  The  Sultan  or  his  lieutenants  are  the  sole  authority.  Hence 
^Morocco  is  a  despotism,  tempered  by  the  Koran,  or  rather  by  the  commentary  on  it 
by  Sidi  Beccari,  which  is  accounted  even  more  sacred.  The  sovereign  has  no  regular 
ministers,  though  in  the  communicaUons  he  exchanges  with  European  courts  the 
reigning  favourites  of  the  hour  assume  various  titles,  in  emulation  of  the  advisers  of 
civilised  sovereigns.  The  twenty-eight  provinces  are  governed  by  Kai'ds,  or  governors, 
who  have  despotic  power  within  their  own  districts,  but  are  themselves  liable  to  the 
loss  of  life  or  office  at  the  will  of  the  desi)ot  by  whom  they  have  been  appointed. 
The    revenue    is    estimated    at    half  a  million  sterling,  but    as    the    salaries    of   the    officials 
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arc  liiiTcly  iKJininul,  thoy  i'o<'(iii|>  tlicmselves  by  plunderiiii;;-  tlii'  jiulilic  jiurse  to  ;i  most 
uiicon.scioiuihle  extent.  A  miiiistei'  whoso  pay  is  less  tliau  a  Imndrcd  pounds  per  annum 
will  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years — as  Captain  Colville  has  descrihed — manafje,  out 
of  his  frugal  earnings,  to  build  a  palace,  at  the  cost  of  many  thousands.  Even  tlicu 
an  army  of  some  S,()OI)  men  is  occupied  in  collecting  the  taxes  from  the  iiiiwilling 
people,  wlio  number  about  :>,00f),()()n — (he  estimates  varying  all  the  way  from  2,."j00,000 
to  lojUOOjOUO — scattered  over  2()0,00(l  EuglLsh  square  miles.  Most  of  them  are  Moors 
settled  in  towns,  the  remainder  being  Bedoweens,  Jews,  and  various  native  tribes. 
The  interior  is,  however,  as  yet  so  i)artially  known,  Ihut  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
is  only  ascertained  from  hearsay  statements,  from  traders,  and  oilier  equally  dubious 
authorities.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  country  on  and  beyond 
the  Atlas  Range  is  in  the  hands  of  Berber  tribes,  who  only  recognise  the  Sultan's 
authority  when  it  is  brought  home  to  tliem  at  (hi-  point  cf  a  horseman's  lance.  In 
number  these  Berbers  (p.  112)  far  outnumber  the  Arabs,  though  the  latter,  as  has  almost 
invariably  been  the  case  in  the  Barbary  States,  have  seized  the  most  fertile  maritime 
region  of  the  country,  which  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Tensift  River, 
l)ermitting  the  former  to  support  themselves  by  cultivating  or  by  pasturing  sheep  and 
cattle  over  the  remaining  four-fifths.  They  live  in  tents  or  in  villages,  but  the 
Moors  for  the  most  part  have  given  up  a  nomad  life,  and  nowadays  form  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  towns.  The  Jews,  as  everywhere  else,  are  the  wealthiest  merchants, 
and  the  men  of  the  keenest  intelligence.  They  are  found  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  interior  where  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  trade;  they  are  never  agriculturists,  and 
accordingly  mainly  affect  the  seaports,  like  Tangiers,  Rabat-Saleh,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Bu-Regrcg,  once  the  stronghold  of  pirates,  Azmor  and  Mogador,  the  port  of  the 
ancient  capital,  Morocco,  which  is  situated  in  the  interior,  near  the  base  of  the  great 
Atlas,  though  the  Sultan  resides  alternately  at  this  city,  and  at  Fez  and  Mequinez. 

Wazan  is  essentially  a  holy  city,  ruled  by  a  Scheriff,  who  through  Islam  is  held 
in  extreme  veneration  as  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  and  indeed,  in  some 
respects  is  quite  as  powerful  as  his  nominal  sovereign,  the  Sultan.  The  latt(?r,  however, 
being  also  a  "Sheriffa"  Arab — that  is,  a  descendant  of  Mohammed — obtains  both  inside 
and  outside  the  country  a  respect  which  his  political  power  does  not  merit.  The  Prince 
of  Wazan,  it  may  be  added,  is  married  to  an  Englishwoman,  and  so  highly  esteems 
the  countrymen  of  his  wife  that  when  jMi'.  Watson*  visited  him  at  Tangiers  he 
readily  gave  hira  an  introduction  to  his  son,  who  acts  as  his  deputy ;  and  such  was 
the  value  of  his  document  that  the  traveller,  who  in  no  way  disguised  himself,  was 
received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  received  during  his  whole  stay 
in  this  fanatical  Moslem  town  no  molestation  or  insidt,  though  hitherto,  judging  from 
the  account  of  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  it  was  believed  that  even  a  renegade  Cliristian 
might  only  venture  into  the  place  at  as  great  a  risk  t(>  his  life  as  if  he  tried  to 
visit  Mecca  or  INIedinah.  The  city  of  Morocco  is  surrounded  by  immense  gardens  or 
orchards,  and  is  defended  by  a  ruined  wall  and  turrets.  Some  of  the  main  streets  are 
wide,  though  not   handsome,  but  all  travellers — among  the  more  recent  of  whom  is   Signer 
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Edmonilo  de  Amicis* — describe  them  as  filthy.  The  only  remarkable  feature  in  the  town 
is  the  great  Mosque,  or  El  Koutoubia,  with  its  minaret  2:J0  feet  in  height,  though  the 
interior  decorations  of  the  private  houses,  and  the  architecture  of  many  of  them,  prove  that 
the  taste  of  those  who  built  the  Alhambra  has  not  entirely  deserted  their  degenerate 
descendants.     Otherwise  Dr.  Leared  describes  the  town  as  being  very  much  like  any  other 

Eastern  city.  Everything,  however,  wears  a  more 
African  tinge  than  on  the  coast.  The  negro  jxipu- 
lation,  originally  bi-ought  as  slaves,  are  more 
numerous  here  than  elsewhere,  and  there  are 
many  indications  that  the  western  Arab  is 
several  degrees  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation 
than  his  eastern  eo-religiouist.  Hospitality  even 
to  "the  Kaffir"  is  still  a  Moorish  virtue,  and 
dignity  is  the  liirthright  of  the  meanest  of 
!Muley- Hassan's  subjects.  The  stranger  to 
Morocco  will,  however,  find  in  the  Jewish 
families  of  the  city  the  most  agreeable  society. 
A  IMohammedan  never  dreams  of  permitting 
men — and  above  all,  strangers — familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold, and  as  there  are  no  hotels  in  the  iuterioi', 
the  visitor  is  usually  supplied  with  an  empty 
house  in  one  of  the  orchards,  where  he  has  to 
form  a  menage  for  himself.  The  Israelites,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  descendants  of  Jews  ex- 
pelled from  Portugal,  are  very  kind  to  strangers 
proj)erly  introduced,  or,  as  visitors  to  ^Morocco 
are  very  few,  to  any  one  from  a  civilised  land. 
The  ladies  of  the  race  are  generally  singularlj- 
beautiful,  though  among  other  Oriental  practices 
which  they  keep  up  is  that  of  applying  kohl  to 
the  eyelids  and  henna  to  their  nails,  at  least 
during  their  youth.  In  spite  of  their  business 
capacity  making  it  necessary  for  even  the 
Sultan  to  employ  them,  they  are  treated  vni\\ 
great  indignity,  and  when  beyond  the  reach  of 
consular  protection  are  even  robbed  and  otherwise  oppressed. 

In  the  bounds  of  Morocco,  so-called,  are  now  included  the  three  ancient  kingdoms 
of  Fez,  Morocco,  and  Tafilet,  the  mother-country  of  the  Sultans.  As  regards  its 
physical  geography,  the  region,  as  a  rule,  is  mountainous.  The  immense  Atlas  range, 
which  gives  character  to  the  whole  of  the  Barbary  States,  traverses  it  through  its 
entire    extent,    and    sends    many  lessor  branches  towards  the    ocean    on  the  one  side  and  to 
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the  ilescrt  on  tlie  other.  All  the  riviT.s  llnw  into  the  ocean,  but  it  is  believed  that 
none  of  (hem  are  navii^able;  though  we  kuovv  so  little  o£  the  south  that  this  state- 
ment is  only  made  in  the  absence  of  more  accurate  information.  These  rivers  are,  in 
their  turn,  fed  by  numerous  tributaries,  which  give  fertility  to  the  valleys  in  the 
mountain  chains,  among'  which  the  majority  of  the  agricultural  population  reside.  The 
Kingdom  of  Tafilet  comprises  most 
of  the  southern  provinces,  and  is 
inhabited  by  a  rude  and  fanatical 
population,  beyond  the  reach  nf 
civilised  inlluence,  and  who  scarcely 
acknowledge  the  rule  of  the  "  Emir- 
al-Mumein."  The  other  twenty 
provinces  give  him  less  trouble, 
and  are,  moreover,  the  richest, 
and  altogether  the  best  parts  of 
the  empire.  From  a  geographical 
point  of  view  the  Atlas  range 
divides  the  country  into  two  natural 
sections.  The  first  and  more  fertile 
is  that  which  lies  on  the  seaward 
side  of  the  mountains.  Here  the 
rain  falls  throughout  five  months  of 
the  year,  and  hence  these  plains  are 
fertile  and  comparatively  thickly  in- 
habited. The  temj)erature  during  the 
rainy  season — October  to  February — 
is  mild,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
twelve  months  is  not  much  hotter 
than  Sj^ain  or  Portugal.  But  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Atlas  there 
is  only  one  month  of  rain  and  eleven 
of  parcheduess,  during  which  the  soil 
has  little  power  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  scarcely  any  cultivated 
crop,  and  hence  the  date-palm  forms 
the  almost  sole  support  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  cluster  by  the  wadys  or  water  channels,  or  in  oases  such  as  that  on  which 
the  town  of  Abuam  is  built.  Between  the  Atlantic  region  and  this  Saharan  land  of 
barrenness  there  lives  a  broken  mountainous  region,  partly  of  steppe  and  partly  ol 
roeky  heights,  peopled  by  a  bold  race  of  mountaineers,  who,  in  escaping  the  oppres- 
sion which  the  farmers  of  the  plain  are  unable  to  resist,  find  some  alleviation  from 
the  fact  that  their  poverty  gives  them  little  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  oflicial 
robber. 
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The  population  is  believed  to  have  materially  diminished  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
thouo-li  in  some  of  tlie  seaports  the  inhabitants,  and  notably  the  Jews,  who  depend  on  com- 
merce, have  slightly  increased  in  number.  There  is  not  much  wealth  in  the  country,  and 
the  little  that  there  is  among  those  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  Moorish  officials 
is,  for  discreet  reasons,  not  displayed  too  temptingly.  The  wandering  Arab  is  poor.  His 
nomadic  habits  do  not  permit  of  the  accumulation  of  much  substance,  and  what  little  he 
may  have  only  tempts  the  cupidity  of  his  neighbour.  Hence  he  is  rarely  at  jieace. 
Tribe  wars  'vith  tribe,  and  these  dissensions  are  not  likely  soon  to  abate,  since  it  is  the 
unhappy  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage  them,  in  order,  as  Dr.  Leared  remarks,  "  to 
preserve  the  emjjire  from  more  serious  danger."  The  Moors  have  considerably  more  business 
capacity.  These  degenerate  descendants  of  the  warrior  races  who  in  the  eighth  century  overran 
Spain,  and  held  parts  of  it  with  varying  fortune  until  they  were  expelled,  not  without 
having  largely  contributed  to  literature,  science,  and  art,  are  now  settled  in  the  principal 
seaports,  where  they  are  addicted  to  commerce,  and  are  possessed,  in  many  instances, 
of  a  good  deal  of  the  "filthy  ducats"  which  commerce  generates.  They  are  also  the 
ruling  race  in  the  country,  and  fill  all  the  chief  oflices  of  profit  and  trust.  The  Berbers — the 
descendants  of  the  old  Gaetuliau  stock  by  which  this  part  of  Africa  was  onee  populated — are  in 
the  Atlas  Mountains  north  of  the  city  of  ilorocco  farmers,  collectors  of  wax  and  honey  from 
the  bees,  and  skilful  hunters.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  Atlas— especially  in  the  Riff  province 
— they  are  characterised  as  a  turbulent  and  aggressive  people,  who  were  formerly  pirates,  and 
still  give  great  trouble  to  the  Government  by  their  quarrelsome  disposition  and  eternal  civil 
war.  "  The  greatest  insult  one  Ritfian  can  offer  to  another  is  in  saying  '  Your  father  died 
in  his  bed,'  ■"  for  a  "  cow's  death "  is  among  them  as  disgraceful  a  taking  off  as  it  was 
among  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  The  Shluh,  another  section  of  the  Berbers,  live  in 
walled  towns,  and,  so  far  as  we  know  much  about  them,  are  understood  to  be  a  more 
settled  race  than  any  of  their  tribesmen.  A  well-preserved  tradition  attributes  the  origin 
of  the  Shluhs  to  an  admixture  of  Portuguese  colonists,  and  what  gives  colour  to  the 
legend  is  the  fact  that  in  a  remote  region  of  the  Atlas,  near  Deminet,  the  people  still 
point  out  with  superstitious  awe  the  ruins  of  a  church  with  a  Latin  inscription.  The 
Shluhs,  though  a  settled  people,  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  warlike  propensities. 
Fighting  is  a  necessity  in  these  parts,  and  the  women  are  quite  as  eager  for  the  fray 
as  the  men.  They  accompany  their  lords  to  battle,  and  not  only  urge  them  on,  but, 
if  need  be,  display  a  savage  ferocity,  which  has  more  than  once,  in  the  tribal  combats, 
turned  the  tide  one  way  or  another.  These  ladies  are  rumoured  to  be  gifted  with 
beauty,  though,  as  they  muffle  about  their  faces  after  tiie  ^loslem  fashion,  this  state- 
ment the  most  incjuisitive  traveller  must  take  on  the  second-hand  authority  of  their 
nearest  relatives.  The  women  of  ^Mequincz  are  proverbially  good-looking;  hence  a 
"  Mequinasia  '■'  is  the  familiar  term  applied  to  any  handsome  woman.  The  men  have 
a  bold,  almost  ferocious,  yet  not  unpleasing  aspect,  though  the  expression  frequently 
betrays  the  sensual,  easc-loviug  disposition  of  the  people  (p.  07).  Capable  of  enduring 
great  fatigue,  when  stimulated  sufllciontly,  the  Moors  are  "essentially  inert  and 
lazy.-"  Dr.  Leared,  who  tlms  sums  up  tiicir  chararter,  remarks  that  "not  one  of 
them    would    take    a    walk    fur    walking's    sake;"    and,   indeed,  it    might    be    added    that  if 
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lyiiiy  down  and  goin^'  to  slccj)  would  soi-ve  the  same  purpose,  the  Moor  would  prefer 
it  to  walkinj,'',  or  even  to  standing-.  The  Mussulman  faith  teai/hm;;-  the  Cf^uality  of  ail 
mankind,  the  numerous  individuals  met  with  wiio  have  marked  negro  features  are  in 
no  way  considered  to  have  a  lower  social  status  than  tiiose  with  purer  Arab  blood.  The 
late  emperor — Sidi  Mohammed — indeed,  showed  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  not  very 
distant  relationship  to  .some  of  the  Soudan  tribes  on  the  borders  of  his  dominions. 
The  negroes  arc  essentially  Moors  in  thought.  They  have  been  brought  to  the  country 
when  mere  children,  and  have  altogether  lost  the  recollection  of  their  own  laud  and  people. 
Moreover,  many  of  them  are  the  descendants  of  slaves  who  have  lived  for  generations  in 
Morocco,  and  numbers  of  the  freemen  are  enrolled  in  the  Sultan's  body-guard,  a  position 
which  ensures  them  many  privilegis.  Tliey  will  even  aspire  to  the  highest  offices,  and 
altogether  seem,  owing  to  their  contact  with  a  higher  civilisation,  to  be  a  race  very  much 
superior  to  their  stay-at-home  brethren  on  the  west  coast,  whom  we  sball  presently  look  in 
upon  on  our  way  to  South  Africa,  where  tlie  linest  people  on  the  Continent  have  established 
their  homes.  Still,  the  IMoorish  negroes  have  not  adoj)ted  Arabic  as  their  tongue,  for  in 
their  ordinary  intercourse  witli  one  another  they  speak  a  medley  dialect  of  their  ow-n,  called 
"  Guenaoui."  The  Jews  we  have  already  more  than  once  referred  to  as  a  more  malleable 
race,  so  far  as  their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  is  concerned.  Some 
of  them  fill  oflices  of  the  highest  trust,  such  as  farming  the  taxes  and  negotiating 
business  with  the  outer  world,  not  only  for  the  Government,  but  for  private  indi- 
viduals. In  the  towns  they  monopolise  some  branches  of  business.  Hence,  almost  all 
the  IMoorish  butchers,  bakers,  silversmiths,  engravers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  leather- 
workers  are  Hebrews.  They,  however,  rarely  take  to  carpentering,  and  are  not  often  found 
as  masons,  saddlers,  curriers,  or  boatmen.  In  the  southern  province  of  Sus  the  Jew  is 
considered  so  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  thai  he  is  nnt  alliiwe<l  to  leave 
it,  and  if  he  goes  to  Mogador  on  business  he  must  deposit  some  sufficient  surety  for  his 
return.  There  are  also  a  few  European  renegades  scattered  through  Morocco.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  Sijanish  convicts,  who  have  escaped  from  the  penal  establishments 
at  Ceuta,  Melilla,  and  other  places  on  the  northern  coast  of  Morocco.  There  are  also 
one  or  two  French  and  Italian  rascals  of  this  type,  but,  so  far  as  Dr.  Lcared  could  learn, 
no  British  subject,  though  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  are  drilled  and  practically  com- 
manded by  an  ex-English  officer.  The  renegades  are  also  emplo\'ed  in  the  army,  but  their 
number  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  have  little  effect  on  the  country  generally.  The  other 
Europeans  in  the  countiy  are  mainly  confined  to  the  principal  seaports — Tangiei-s  (p.  lid) 
and  Mogador — the  smaller  sea-coast  towns  being  entirely  left  to  the  native.^,  while  the  trade 
in  the  interior  is  carried  on  at  fairs,  where  European  commodities  are  exchanged  through 
the  agency  of  native  representatives. 

The  future  of  INIorocco  is  not  bright.  Progress  can  scarcely  be  expected.  The 
Moor  is,  from  want  of  opportunities,  ignorant,  and  his  natural  arrogance  keeps  him 
from  being  wise.  In  his  opinion  there  is  no  people  like  the  Moors — a  belief  generally 
held  by  most  races  in  regard  to  themselves — and  he  recognises  European  and  other 
inventions  with  the  recognition  of  distrust.  Railroads,  telegraphs,  and  steam-engines, 
he  allows,  mav  be  useful  to  the  Giaour,  but  are  unnecessary   for    the    tru'e    believer.      The 
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late  emperor  for  a  time  employed  an  English  engineer  to  make  some  improvements  and 
to  introduce  machinery;  but  the  aj)athy  and  ignorance  «£  his  successor  have  effectually 
neiitralised  all  the  good  formerly  done,  and  Morocco  is  to-day  pretty  much  as  if 
it  had  been  unvisited  by  civilisation  since  the  period  when  the  ISIoors  were  driven 
from  Spain.  Dr.  Leared  thinks  that  in  time  the  country  will  get  opened  up.  Greed  of 
money  is  a  characteristic  of  its  people,  and  when  that  passion  exists  it  cannot  fail  that 
sooner  or  later  they  must  take  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  object  of  their  desires.* 


VIEW  or   TAXGIEUS,    FROM    THE    LANDWAKD    SIDE. 


To  this  brief  account  of  Morocco  we  need  only  add  that  its  foreign  trade  is  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  France,  mainly  through  the  port  of  Taugiers,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  Europeanised  part  of  the  country.  Beans,  maize,  and  wool  are  the  chief 
articles  exported,  for,  with  the  exception  of  leather,  which  is  made  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  the  red  caps  so  universally  known  as  "  Fez,"  from  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
tliere  are  no  manufactures  proper.  Hence  the  country  is  almost  solely  supplied  with  cotton, 
gunpowder,  arms,  glass,  sugar,  trinkets  and  ironwork  from  abroad,  though  a  considerable 
amount  of   the  million  or   so  obtained  from    imports  is  from  the  caravan  trade  with  the 

•  "Morocco  and   the   Moors"   (1876),   pp.    212-301. 
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Soudan,  tlio  Sahara,  and  ulliur  purtions  of  tin:  iiiturior  (jf  Africa,  where  they  arc  exchanged 
for  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  gold-dust,  and  slaves,  in  which  latter  a  considerable  commerce  still 
goes  ou.  Slavery  is,  however,  in.  Morocco,  as  in  most  Moslem  countries,  notwithstanding 
the  cruel  disposition  of  the  Moors,  a  very  mild  institution.  The  slave  is  adopted  into  the 
family,  and  lives  very  much  as  one  of  them.  He  is  educated  after  the  fashion  of  the 
poorer  Moors,  he  is  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  if    he  be  ill-used    he  can    by  law  demand  to 
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be  sold.  In  the  latter  case  he  often  obtains  his  freedom  by  getting  a  friend  to  purchase 
him.  Married  couples  are  seldom  separated ;  and  though  the  law  is  often  broken  by  the 
connivance  of  Moorish  friends,  no  Jew  or  Christian  is  permitted  to  own  bondmen,  the 
Koran  teaching  the  [Moslem  to  consider  it  a  degradation  too  great  even  for  a  negro  to 
serve  any  one  save  a  true  believer.  It  is  generally  understood  that  at  present  there  are  no 
Christian  slaves  in  Morocco;  and  most  probably,  so  far  as  the  northern  provinces  are  con- 
cerned, this  belief  is  well  founded,  for  if  there  were,  sooner  or  later  the  news  would 
come    to  the  ears  of   the  European    consuls   and   diplomatists.     There    may,    however,    be    a 
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doubt  entertaiued  whether  this  is  the  case  iu  the  wilJ^  partially-known,  and  little- 
frequented  southern  province  of  Sus,  bordering  the  Great  Desert.  Here  the  j)ropensity 
from  which  Robinsou  Crusoe  suffered  whcu  he  was  captured  by  a  "  Salee  Rover "  still 
exists,  and  to  this  day  any  European  who  comes  within  their  power  runs  the  risk  of  being- 
enslaved  by  the  lawless  people  of  this  section  of  the  empire.  If  the  unfortunates  are  not 
likoly  to  be  ransomed  they  are  treated  with  great  harshness,  but  if  they  jn-oEess  Moham- 
medanism they  are  allowed  more  indulgence,  though  in  the  latter  case  their  lot  is  even 
worse,  for  they  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  country.  In  many  instances  it  happens 
that  the  caiitives  are  sold  from  tribe  to  tribe,  until  they  reach  the  far  interior,  there 
to  toil  beyond  the  reach  of  aid,  and  even  of  the  hope  which  might  buoy  iip  their 
spirits  so  long  as  they  remained  somewhere  near  the  coast.  The  great  desire,  neverthe- 
less, of  the  freebooters  is  not  to  retain  a  Christian  slave,  but  to  open  up  negotiations 
for  his  ransom  with  his  co-religionists  settled  at  IMogador,  the  town  in  which  are  the 
nearest  European  consulates.  About  a  century  ago  the  then  Sultan,  finding  it  impossible 
to  collect  his  dues  from  the  ports  south  of  ^logador,  closed  them  to  commerce. 
Nevertheless,  traders  frem  the  Canary  Islands  occasionally  visit  them,  and  carry  on 
some  traffic  by  barter,  which  is  profitable  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  risk  run.  Aljout 
twelve  years  ago  three  of  these  traders  were  captured  by  the  Sheik  of  Wadnoon,  only 
five  days'  south  of  IMogador,  but  bearing  an  evil  reputation.  For  more  than  seven 
years  they  were  kept  in  captivity  and  well  treated,  as  their  relatives  transmitted  a 
sum  equal  to  about  £10  a  month  for  their  support,  or  as  a  bribe  to  the  Sheik  to 
abate  his  cruelty.  If,  however,  the  money  did  not  arrive  at  the  usual  time,  the  in- 
creased rigour  to  which  they  were  subjected  presaged  the  treatment  they  would  receive 
were  they  from  any  chance  to  be  dejiendent  solely  on  the  goodwill  of  their  master. 
At  last  they  were  freed,  on  the  Spanish  Government  pa^'ing  the  sum  of  £5,100  as  ransom. 
The  Ironmongers'  Company  of  London  holds  in  trust  a  large  sum  of  money,  originally  left 
by  Thomas  Betton,  an  English  Turkey  merchant,  who  had  himself  been  a  jNIoorish  slave,  for 
the  redemjition  of  slaves  iu  Barbary,  and  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  collections 
were  made  at  the  church  doors  for  the  same  purpose.  The  trust  fund  was,  in  1725,  £20,000, 
but  as  the  interest  has  been  accumulating  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
finding  an  object  on  whom  to  bestow  it,  the  capital  must  by  this  time  be  very  large.  The 
Sheik  of  Wadnoon  is  a  powerful  personage  in  his  part  of  the  country,  and  his  influence 
extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  immediate  district  over  which  he  rules.  If  ever  the 
Sahara  should  be  flooded  bis  name  is  likely  to  come  more  prominently  before  the  public, 
as  the  entrance  to  the  projjosed  inland  sea  must  be  in  part  througli  his  country.*  It  may 
be  added,  that  Morocco  is  believed  to  be  rich  in  iron,  copper,  antimony,  lead,  tin,  and 
even  gold  and  silver.  But  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  these  presumptive 
sources  of  wealth. 

*  Hooker  and  Ball:  "Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Morocco"  (IS78) ;  Colvillc :  "A  Ride  in  Slippers  and 
Petticoats"  (1880);  Maltzan :  "Drei  Jahre  im  Nordwesten  von  Afrika '  (1869);  Renou:  " Descriirtion  geo- 
graphiquc  dc  I'empire  do  Maroc "  (1846);  Rohlf» :  "Land  und  Volk  in  Afrika"  (1870);  and  "My  First 
Stay  in  Morocco,"  translated  by  \V.  Winwood  Rcadc  (1875);    Com-ing;   "  Morroco,  das  Land  und  Leute  "  (1880). 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Africa  :     The  Wkst  Coast  Settlements. 

Sailing  southward  from  the  scene  of  tlie  Sheik  of  Wadnoon's  kidnapping',  wo  pass  the 
sea-coast  of  the  semi  or  altogether  independent  Sahara.  Tiiere  is  little  here  to  attract 
attention.  The  tribes  near  the  sea  are  few,  and  not  attractive  to  those  who  value  their 
lives  or  liberties,  and  the  amount  of  trade  to  be  done  too  limited  to  induce  the  run- 
ning of  many  risks.  The  rollers  from  the  Atlantic  break  with  a  dull  roar  on  the  long 
sandy  beach,  backed  by  a  few  palms  and  a  series  of  dismal  dunes,  which  seem  inca- 
jiable  of  yielding  anything  else,  until  at  last  we  again  arrive  at  the  abodes  of  civilised 
men,  who  find  it  proiitable  to  swelter  in  the  unhealthy  regions  lying  behind  the  wliite 
wall  of  foam  which  guards  the  shore  for  hiuidreds  of  weary  miles.  Even  then  there  is  Ji'tle 
to  be  said  about  the  country  which  we  approach. 

Senegambia. 

The  Senegal  and  Gambia  Rivers  flow  through  it,  though  its  boundaries  inland  are 
vaguely  defined,  and  even  the  exact  spot  where  the  territories  of  the  three  civilised 
owners — France,  Portugal,  and  Britain— begin  and  end  are  only  roughly  known.  A 
little  land  more  or  less  makes  very  little  difference  in  this  swampy  jungle.  The  French 
have  the  greatest  share  of  the  country,  and  have  established  their  colonial  cajiital  in 
St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  River,  though  the  place  where  most  com- 
nterce  is  transacted  is  at  Dakar,  on  Cape  A'erde,  and  guarded  by  the  fortress  of  (Joree, 
on  the  islet  of  the  same  name.  In  addition,  there  are  various  other  small  trading 
forts  further  south  which  do  not  call  for  special  notice,  as  they  are  all  of  much  the 
same  nature.  The  Portuguese,  though  they  claim  also  a  long  extent  of  coast,  concen- 
trate their  efforts  at  Bissao,  Cacheo,  Farim,  and  Zinguichor,  and  on  the  islets  of 
Bulama  and  Gallinhas.  But  the  British  posts  are  those  which  command  most  attention. 
As  early  as  the  year  1588  the  British  settled,  for  trading  and  slave-dealing  purposes, 
on  the  River  Gambia,  three  hundred  miles  of  which  are  now  claimed  by  them.  The 
principal  station  is  Bathurst,  on  the  island  of  St.  JNIary,  at  its  mouth,  though  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  a  considerable  way  into  the  interior  there  are  bartering 
stations.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  15,000,  but  of  these  only  fifty-five  were  at  the 
date  of  the  last  census  v.hites,  even  allowing  that  term  a  politely  elastic  meaning. 
They  were  either  officials,  who  were  perspiring  their  years  of  servitude  until  they 
could  earn  the  right  to  be  removed  to  a  cooler  sphere  of  usefulness,  or  traders,  who 
for  the  sake  of  the  bees-wax,  hides,  ivory,  gold-dust,  rice,  palm-oil,  timber,  and  ground 
nuts    which    are    to    be    bought,    dare    the    notoriously    pestilent    climate   o£   the    region. 
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Indeed^  did    we    consult    our    own    interests,  and    not  our  fears,  tlie    settlement  would  long 
ago  have  been  given  uji,  for  the  revenue  never  meets  the  expenditure. 

Slen-a  Leone — the  "lion  mountain" — was  ceded  by  the  native  chiefs  in  1787,  and  Sher- 
boro  Island,  which  now  forms  part  of  it,  in  1S62.  Altogether,  including  some  outlying 
districts,  there  are  about  462  square  miles  in  this  colony,  and  a  i)opulatiou  of  over  38,000. 
But  of  these  only  129  were,  at  the  date  when  this  estimate  was  made,  classed  as  white. 
Sierra  Leone  is,  in  fact,  the  negro  Paradise,  and  Freet(jwn,  its  capital,  one  of  the  few- 
towns  where  the  black   man  is    not  ashamed    of  his    colour.     Indeed,  a  white  face  is  not  a 

recommendation  here,  though  it  is  one 
consolation  to  know  that  the  129  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  under  that 
ban  do  not  feel  their  position  long,  for 
the  climate  usually  either  compels  them 
to  remove  elsewhere  or  to  succumb.  In 
reality,  however,  Sierra  Leone  is  much 
healthier  than  most  other  parts  of  "West 
Africa,  though  humid  and  enervating  to 
Europeans,  and  the  scene  of  periodical 
epidemics,  especially  during  the  months 
from  May  to  November,  when  sickness 
prevails  to  an  alarming  extent.  Bennie- 
seed,  ginger,  india-rubber,  gum,  copal, 
hides,  palm-oil,  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  other 
products  of  the  coast  are  the  chief  ex- 
ports. Otherwise  the  place  is  thriving 
enough.  The  revenue  is  always  more  than 
the  expenditure,  and  the  colony  has  already 
the  distinction  of  a  public  debt,  which  it 
is — unlike  more  important  commonwealths 
— paying  oft'  rapid!}-. 

Senegambia  is  peopled  by  negroes, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  Mandingo  and 
Joloff  tribes,  many  of  whom  have  adopted  Christianity.  But  there  are  also,  in  addition,  a 
number  of  the  fair-skinned  Fellatah,  whose  stronghold  is  further  in  the  interior,  where  they 
are  zealous  propagators  of  Mohammedanism.  In  Sierra  Leone  the  blacks  are  for  the  most  part 
not  natives  of  the  district.  Their  forefathers  were  originally  slaves  captured  by  our  cruisers 
along  the  coast,  and  the  settlement  was  established  mainly  as  a  sort  of  civilising  centre  for 
the  neighbouring  region.  The  blacks  have,  however,  prospered  much,  though  the  heat 
of  the  climate  deterring — were  there  no  other  reasons — Europeans  fi-om  settling,  the 
town  possesses  few  signs  of  culture.  Rudely  built,  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains  em- 
bosomed in  vegetation,  and  its  wide  secluded  streets  are  sown  with  Bermuda  grass, 
which  gives  the  place  a  picturesque  air.  Orange-trees  and  bananas  are  everywhere 
common,    grey    parrots    are    the    most    familiar    of    pets    in    wicker    cages    by    the    doors. 
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and  the  air  is  scented  wilh  the  powerful  perfume  of  a  hundred  strange  tropical  flowers. 
Freetown,  it  cannot  Ik;  denied,  is  a  ciiarniing'  place  to  look  at  on  one  of  those 
hrin'ht  niorninys  wliicli  are,  like  ben-nuts  and  palm-oil,  native  to  the  place.  A  more 
lengthened    acquaintance    with     it    is    apt     to   disagree    with    the    liver.      The    populationi 


SEXEGAMllIAX    NEGROES. 


is  not  now  so  much  recruited  hy  slaves  as  formerU',  for  captured  negroes — that 
is,  ^^lien  there  are  any  to  capture — are  now  for  the  most  part  sent  to  the  Sey- 
chelles, instead  of  being  shot  into  the  "  Queen's  Yard "  in  Freetown,  there  to  receive 
the  option  of  apprenticeship  or  enlistment  in  a  West  India  regiment — either  of  which 
the  terror-stricken  ex-bondman  gladly  accepted,  under  the  belief  that  the  first  intention 
of  the  captain  in  landing  him  was  to  eat  him.  The  result  was  not  conducive  to  the 
virtue  of  "  S'a  Leone,"  for  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  very  frequently  slaves  are,  or 
216 
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were,  men  and  womeu  sold  out  of  their  country  on  aeeouut  of  tbeir  crime?,  the  free 
negro  is  apt  to  be  forward,  and  even  impertinent,  wlien  be  can,  as  in  Freetown, 
lord  it  over  the  few  whites  in  the  jjlace.  To  say  that  in  Sierra  Leone  there  are  not 
many  very  worthy  people  would  be  a  gross  libel  on  the  colony;  but  at  the  same 
time,  even  \\ith  the  recollection  of  the  kindly  hospitable  "  coloured  "  magnates  of 
the  place  in  the  voyager's  memory,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  impression  left 
liehind  is  not  favourable.  Nearly  every  traveller  who  has  recorded  his  recollections  of 
"the  Coast"  tells  the  same  tale.  A  white  man  rarely  obtains  a  civil  answer,  and 
even  the  officers  of  the  mail  steamers  are  subjected  to  insults  from  the  elegantly- 
dressed  "  merchants "  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  from  any  one  in  a  European  port. 
The  dicta  of  the  late  Mr.  Winwood  Reads  were  not  understood  to  be  taken  literally,  and 
hence  the  furious  maledictions  he  has  received  from  the  more  educated  Sierra  Leonites 
are,  though  deserved,  unnecessarily  severe,  as  really  they  aifected  the  opinion  of  no  one 
whose  opinion  was  of  any  value  to  them.  His  picture  of  the  streets  is,  however,  truth- 
ful enough,  and  iu  some  respects  it  may  stand  for  that  of  any  other  of  "  the  Coast  ■" 
towns.  Street  vendors  cry  cassada  cakes,  palm-oil,  pepper,  and  pieces  of  beef  under  names 
which  are  as  unintelligible  to  the  stranger  as  the  London  street  cries  would  bo  to  a 
Frenchman.  The  small  market-people  live  iu  frame  houses,  aud  deal  in  a  humble  way 
•or  follow  handicrafts ;  the  shopkeepers  inhabit  better  houses  and  seem  exceedingly  com- 
fortable; while  the  wealthier  merchants,  in  their  stone-built  mansions,  surriiunded  by 
sjiacious  piazzas  and  furnished  with  gaudy  magniiicence,  seem  to  prosper  as  the  civi- 
lised African  j^r'^spfi's  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Almost  every  official — except  th(ise 
temporarily  sent  out  from  England,  and  only  too  eager  to  relieve  the  colony  of  their 
presence,  when  death  does  not  do  so  even  more  .speedily — has  more  or  less  African 
blood  in  him,  and  hence  a  pale  face  becomes  after  a  time  an  object  almost  disagrec- 
Jible  in  its  wanness,  more  especially  as  white  faces  in  Sierra  Leone  are  invariably 
rather  yellowish  aud  sickly.  Pomposity  aud  gaudy  raiment  soon  begin  to  be  considered 
the  natural  concomitants  of  mankind,  and  the  fresh  arrival,  if  a  j)erson  of  meek 
disposition,  is  apt  by-and-by  to  feel  that  his  lot  has  been  cast  in  uncomfortable  places. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  his  temper  is  not  meek,  the  chances  are  that  in  a  still  Ijriefer 
space  he  will  find  himself  in  even  hotter  quarters  than  Sierra  Leone ;  for  the 
negro  is  a  full-fledged  British  subject,  and  although  he  does  not  yet  aspire  to  the 
privilege  of  electing  Members  of  Parliament — solely  because  the  Colonial  Office  has 
discreetly  not  allowed  him  that  dangerous  toy — he  serves  as  a  "  magistrat  "  and  sits  on 
juries,  who  never  fail  to  teach  the  aggressive  jwle  face  that  he  cannot  with  im- 
punity injure  the  feelings,  persons,  property,  or  reputation  of  the  dominant  race.  The 
Sierra  Leone  negro  glories  in  being  a  Briton,  but  at  the  same  time  hates  the  British, 
to  whom  he  owes  everything,  a  psychological  phenomena  which  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.  To  such  an  extent  is  tliis  feeling  carried  that  a  white  man  ofteu  hesitates  to 
assert  his  rights  lest  bis  opponent  should  carry  the  case  before  a  black  jury  and  get  a 
verdict.  Dr.  Leighton  Wilson  adduces,  as  a  proof  of  the  freedman's  intelligence, 
tlie  fact  that  he  sits  on  petty,  grand,  and  sjiecial  juries.  Intelligent  undoubtedly 
the    Sierra     Leonite    frequently    is.       In    law,     mi'dicino,     science,    and     divinity    he    has 
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before  tliis  distinguislied  liiinself;  hut  the  oviileiuc"  of  .Mr.  Slireovc,  w'lio  rcsidc-d  for 
niMiiy  \ears  in  tlio  cnldiiy,  is  dfL-iikally  in  proof  tiiat  prejudicxo  when  tlie  balance  has  to 
be  held  between  while  and  black,  too  frequently  kicks  the  beam.  Still,  with  all  that 
can  be  said  ag'ainst  it,  Sierra  Leone  is  a  remarkable  place.  No  one  who  really  hopes  the 
best  for  the  African  race  can  visit  it  without  pleasure.  To  us  it  is  creditable  as  a  specimen 
of  philaulhidpy  iml  run  mad.  The  negro  here,  if  he  docs  sometimes  ape  the  white  man  with 
hidiertius  eifeet,  is  inliniteiy  better  than  in  his  native  condition.  lie  is  civilised,  and  by 
settling  on  diiTerent  parts  nf  tlie  coast  is  carrying  civilisation  among  savages,  and  spreading 
a  knowledge  in  an  elementary  form  of  ICnglish  institutions  and  the  English  tongue.  And 
here,  before  resuming  our  voyage  down  the  AVest  Coast,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  apart 
from  the  climate,  the  English  have  not  made  the  best  of  their  West  African  colonies.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  capable  of  growing  all  tropical  crops;  but  the  cultivation  is  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  apathetic  natives,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  do  not  there- 
fore care  to  use  proper  appliances  for  raising  or  even  saving  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
On  the  Gambia  the  French  have  monopolised  nearly  all  the  trade ;  and  while  the  French 
Government  is  doing  much  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  their  settlements  on  the  Senegal,  the 
Portuguese  Chambers  have  recently  set  aside  a  large  sum  for  the  European  colonisation  of 
Angola,  it  is  notorious  that  we  do  nothing,  and  were  it  not  that  jealousy  of  other  nations 
seizing  them  deters  us,  we  would  not  be  unwilling  to  altogether  abandon  them.  In  Ibi! 
there  were  flourishing  fields  of  various  medicinal  herlis  on  the  Senegal,  besides  plantations 
of  the  cochineal,  cactus,  and  cotton,  and  the  prospects  of  I']uro])eans  were  at  tliat  date 
cheering.  But  one  of  those  periodical  failures  in  the  crops  which  curse  A\  est  Africa 
occurred,  and  the  concessionaires  having  lost  their  labour  and  their  money,  cultivation 
practically  ceased.  Indigo  was  tried,  but  from  errors  of  judgment  and  want  of  experi- 
ence this  also  failed.  Then  silkworms  were  introduced,  but  an  uiuisually  dry  season 
having  destroyed  the  stock,  the  attempt  was  alnuidoned.  Tol)acco  was  planted,  and 
though  the  locality  selected  was  bad,  the  crop  succeeded  fairly  well ;  but  the  experiment 
with  cayenne  pepper  proved  less  favourable.  Cactus  succeeded,  and  promised  to  afford 
food  for  an  abundant  progeny  of  the  cochineal  insect,  but  its  culture  was  not  perse- 
vered with.  Sugar-canes  were  next  planted,  and  flourished  wonderfully;  but  when  the 
juice  came  to  be  boiled,  the  planters  blanched  when  they  discovered  it  yielded  no  sugar, 
owing  to  their  ignorance  in  planting  the  canes  in  swamps  and  other  places  subject  to 
frequent  inundations.  In  like  manner  cotton — for  the  growth  of  which  West  Africa  is 
peculiarly  suited — failed,  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  tyros  as  regards  the  essentials 
of  successful  culture,  and  their  inability  to  overcome  the  initial  diflieulty  of  procuring, 
retaining,  and  supervising  servants.  Hence  West  Africa  is  at  present,  and  is  likely  to 
remain,  a  Iilaek  man's  paradise.* 

Liberia. 

Liberia,  whicb  stretches  for  400  miles  down  the  Grain  Coast,t  and  inland  to  the  moun- 
tain edge  of   the    Central  African  plateau,  is,  if    possible,  a   still   greater  failure.     Founded 

*  Mitcliinsuii :  "Colonics  and  Incliis,"  August  28th  and  SrptomliLT  IStli,  1830;  .and  '•  The  Expiring  Continent  "(ISSl). 
t  So  culled  from  the  " gr.iius  "  of  thu  ilcliiiuotta  pepper  forming  a  main  article  of  trade  in  the  region. 
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in  1822  by  American  iiliilanthropists,  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  the  negro  capacity 
for  self-government,  it  was  proclaimed  in  August,  18-17,  a  free  and  independent  republic, 
with  sovereign  rights.  It  has  not  been  a  success.  Anarchy  and  an  absence  of  all  progress 
have  characterised  it.  It  is  a  black  imitation  of  the  great  commonwealth  whence  its 
earliest  inhabitants  came,  and  has  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  Government,  on  a  model 
not  very  well  suited  to  the  African  character,  and  still  less  for  the  wilder  natives  in  the 
surrounding   country,  who,    it   is    hoped,  will    eventually   all   join    "  the    Republic."       Since 
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the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  America  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  tlie  "  freedmen  " 
to  settle  in  Liberia,  but  those  who  were  first  sent  thither  have  not  been  charmed  with 
their  new  home,  while  the  latest  arrivals  are  only  too  anxious  to  get  away.  The 
Transatlantic  philanthropists  who  establislied  it  were  very  sanguine  of  its  success,  and 
managed  so  well  to  infect  others  with  their  enthusiasm  that  large  sums  for  its  support 
were  subscribed.  The  greater  ])art  of  this  fund  seems  to  have  been  appropi'iated  to 
the  salaries  of  secretaries,  managers,  trustees,  and  other  officials,  who  drew  their  honoraria 
with  praiseworthy  punctuality.  But  they  never  did  much  else,  except  now  and  then 
send  over  a  cargo  of  freed  negroes  or  runaways.  The  negro  was  in  Liberia  to  become 
a     model    man,    not    a    dwarfed    caricature    of     the    white,    as     it     was    asserted     he    would 
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(iivii  out,  if  lel't  ill  America.  But  according  io  an  accnunt  in  llio  Nmo  York  Tlinen, 
Liberia  never  Itorc  any  serious  resemblance  to  a  real  Government,  ami,  "viewed  as 
an  experiment  in  coloured  o/;t'/-«  houffc,  it  was  produced  in  a  locality  where  a  pay- 
ing audience  could  not  be  found/'  and  hence  was  a  failure.  Tiic  freed  negro  develops 
a  curious  iiropensity  for  three  callings.  Not  as  a  rule  wearing  boots,  he  almost 
monopolises  the  business  of  shoe-ljlack;  having  no  beard,  he  is  tlie  universal  barber  of 
the   new    world;     and    being   black,    he    is    consumed    wilh    a   desire    to    whitewash.       J5ut 
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none  of  these  industries  found  a  profitable  outlet  in  Slonrovia,  for  everybody  wanted 
to  do  whitewashing,  and  in  that  wretched  village  there  was  no  whitewashing  to  be 
done;  and  as  the  negro  does  not  grow  a  beard,  the  dernier  resaort  of  the  black  man, 
— namely,  a  barber's  shop — proved  an  equally  poor  speculation.  l']ven  preaching  was  a 
failure,  for  though  thirty  churches  were  speedily  built,  there  was  no  money  to  pay  the 
parsons.  In  this  state  of  matters  somebody  suggested  a  "loan,"  and  a  "loan" — (they 
are  facetious  in  Liberia) — was  accordingly  negotiated  in  London  to  the  tune  of  £100,000, 
issued  at  85,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.,  and  repayable  in  fifteen  years. 
On  tin's  sum  no  interest  has  ever  been  paid  since  it  was  borrowed,  in  1871.  But  though 
the    Liberian    "loan"   is  a    sore    subject    with   some   confiding   people    in    England,    it    was 
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very  iiopular  in  !Mi'in'o\ia,  fiir  wliilo  it  lasted  ewrybody  had  a  Government  office,  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  if  the  coin  had  held  out  long  enough  a  few  poor  whites 
might  have  been  imported  to  wait  upon  the  grandees  and  black  their  boots — that  is,  if 
there  had  been  any  boots  to  black  under  the  equator.  13ut  the  £100,000  came  to  an  end, 
and  as  there  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  any  more  being  got, 
Liberia  threatens  to  come  to  an  end  also,  as  the  revenue  of  about  £1:3,000,  derived  mainly 
from  customs,  has  of  late  years  been  exceeded  by  the  expenditure.  Tiiere  is  little  trade ; 
the  surrounding  tribes  dti  not  take  kindly  to  the  Republic,  and  Indian  corn  and  water- 
melons is  not  an  inspiriting  diet.  Nevertheless,  its  name  is  in  the  Ahnanuclt  de  Gollui, 
and  men  of  little  faith  are  every  now  and  again  stimulated  out  of  scej^ticism  by  a  notice 
that  So-and-So  has  been  elected  President,  and  in  a  "  message  to  congress "  has  ex- 
pressed his  unalterable  determination  to  "  rehabilitate  the  credit  of  the  nation,"  or  that 
the  "  Hon."  Mr.  This  or  That  has  been  appointed  Minister  to  a  civilised  country.  The 
truth  is  that  in  Liberia  there  are  onlj-  19,000  civilised  negroes  and  700,000  savages. 
The  latter  desj^ise  their  civilised  brethren  as  lazy  chatterers,  who  are  bringing  the 
negro  race  into  discredit,  and  it  is  just  possible  may  settle  Liberia,  imless  some  other 
Go\ernment  takes  pity  and  amrexes  it.  ^Meantime,  their  newspapers  enlarge  with  grandiose 
locpiacity  on  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  Rejiublic.  It  is,  however,  only 
fair  t<i  say  that  the  Liberians  have  displayed  much  zeal  in  repressing  the  slave  trade 
and  in  obtaining  education.  The  country  in  the  interior,  as  elsewhere  along  the  African 
coast,  rises;  but  the  coast-lying  portion  of  the  Republic,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited,  is 
low,  with  a  climate  altogether  unfavourable  to  Europeans,  though,  owing  to  improvements 
by  drainage,  it  is  no  bettor  than  any  other  portion  of  the  West  African  shore.  Rice, 
cassavas,  yams,  oranges,  bananas,  pineapples,  cocoanuts,  tamarinds,  and  other  tropical  fruits 
grow  profusely,  and  palm-oil  is  exported  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  dense  forests 
which  cover  so  much  of  the  country  also  abound  in  dye-woods,  ebony,  copal,  and 
other  trees.  Coffee  is,  however,  the  crop  for  which  Liberia  is  famed,  the  variety 
cultivated  there  being  highly  esteemed,  and  is  capable  of  forming  a  much  higher  item 
in  the  export  of  the  Republic  than  it  at  present  does.  Iron  and  cojiper  exist,  though 
they  are  not  worked ;  the  woods  abound  in  monkeys  and  small  wild  animals,  but  the 
larger  fera*  have  deserted  them,  or  been  for  the  most  part  killed  off.  The  negro  is 
not — though  the  accounts  are  rather  contradictory — improving-  in  Liberia,  owing  to  hi.s 
not,  as  in  America,  coming  in  contact  with  a  higher  civilisation.  The  Kroomen  who 
inhabit  tlie  country  on  each  side  of  Cape  Palmas  are  a  native  race  of  labourers,  well 
known  on  board   every  ship  on  the  coast.* 

^lonrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia,  is  not  an  impressive  place.  It  is  built  ou  the 
Peninsula  of  Caj)e  Mesiirado,  near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  resembles  iu  its 
frame  houses,  raised  on  stone  or  brick  foundations,  nearly  everything  else  in  Liberia, 
a  close  imitation  of  a  village  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  from  whence 
tlie  majority  of  the  tame  section  of  the  population  came.  There  are  a  few  other  villages 
iu  addition  to  the  capital,  but  the  population  is  for  the  most  part  concentrated 
about    Monrovia.      Britain,  which    Avas  the    first    Power   to    recognise    Liberia — the    I'uited 

*  "Kiicos    of    JIaiikind,"    Vi.I.    III.,    p.    1G2. 
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States  liciiiy  the  last,  its  ivco^iiitldn  liinin:^-  hccii  willilielil  until  tin'  Soutli  lost  i/ower 
in  1861 — presented  the  youii;;'  llcinililic  with  a  fmir-yun  eorvett:-.  National  defence 
is  othcvwiso  provided  for  ]<y  a   militia.* 

The  Gold  Coast. 

Still  voyaging'  down  the  shores  of  Al'i-ica,  we  come  to  the  Gold  Coast,  so  called 
l)ccause  from  this  ren;ion  was  secured  in  early  times  the  g'old-dust  whidi  was  the  chief 
source  of  the  world's  sup])ly  of  that  metal,  and  from  which  "j,niineas"  were  made, 
the  country  of  "Guinea"  Ijcing'  jiopidarly  associated  with  the  source  of  the  j^old  suiiply. 
To  this  day,  gold-dust  is  extensively  washed  out  of  the  soil,  and  forms  an  iniiiortant 
material  of  trade.  But  before  coming  to  the  Gold  Coast  we  pass  a  little  strip  still 
known  as  the  "Ivory  Coast,"  though  ivi^ry  is  no  longer  traded  here,  and  the  old 
French  jwsts  of  Assinie  and  (iraml  Bassam  are  no  longer  oceujiicd.  At  lir^t  our 
settlements  on  these  shores  were,  like  those  of  other  nations,  intended  mainly  with  a 
view  to  the  estal)lishment  of  factories  for  the  prosecution  of  the  slave-trade,  though 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  ever  since  that  trade  was  pronounced  penal  these 
factories  have  become  the  best  means  of  checking  the  trafHc,  and  leading  the  natives  to 
resort  to  some  more  legitimate  commerce.  The  Gold  Coast  comes  under  that  calegorv. 
Originally  held  by  the  Dutch  in  common  with  us,  it  passed,  in  1873,  solely  imder 
(lur  control,  when  these  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  were  transferred  to  Great  Britain. 
Palm-oil  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  main  products,  but  gold  in  small  grains,  gum-copal, 
monkey  skins,  &c.,  are  also  among  the  exports  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  (p.  l:Ji),  Elmina 
(p.  12.")),  Accra,  Axim,  and  Dixeove.  Up  to  the  year  187(i  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  the 
capital  of  the  colony,  but  since  that  date  Accra,  the  old  Dutch  head-quarters,  has  been 
selected  on  account  of  its  more  healthy  site. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  is  singularly  monotonous.  A  long  line  of  white 
breakers  guards  the  ])each  at  most  places,  and  behind  the  stripe  of  white  sand  lies 
in  most  places  a  dense  tropical  forest,  stretching  back  for  a  distance  varying  from 
fifty  to  three  hundred  miles,  until  the  central  plateau  begins  to  rise.  This  is,  in- 
deed, the  general  characteristic  of  most  parts  of  the  African  shores,  and  the  feature 
which  renders  the  coast  so  nnhealth.y,  and  the  interior  therefore  so  dangerous  to 
penetrate.  Through  this  damp  forest  border  a  number  of  rivers  creep  to  the  sea,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Volta.  The  course  of  this  drainer  of  the  western  watershed 
of  inner  Africa  is  as  yet  only  partially  explored,  but  it  is  known  that,  in  addition  to 
the  trading  posts  and  native  villages  on  its  lower  course,  Salaha,  or  Paraha,  a  com- 
mercial tiiwu  of  some  18,000  people,  is  situated  higher  uji,  though  dilheidt  to  be  reached, 
except  during  the  rains  in  Seiitember  and  October,  when  the  river  rises  fifty  feet,  and 
steamers  can  easily  go  over  the  sliallows  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  even 
over    the    Labelle    Rapids.     The    inhabitants    are    of    two    types — the   Tshi,    or    black,    and 

*  Bowc  n ;  "  CVntial  Africa"  (ISo") ;  Tlionias:  "West  Coast  of  Africa''  (1S60):  Hutchinson:  •■  Impressions 
of  West  Africa"  (IS.iS) ;  Wilson:  "  Western  Africa"  (1856);  Stockwell :  "The  Repiihlic  of  Lilwria"  (1868); 
Eittcr  in   "Zcitschrift  fiii"  aUgemcinc   ErJkundc,"   Vol.   I.,  and   "  Vnscre  Zcit,"   Vol.  III.,  etc. 
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the  Accra,  or  "  red "  negroes.  The  latter,  like  the  Kroomen,  are  found  as  labourers  and 
sailors  all  over  the  coastj  and  are  employed  by  the  shore  tribes  as  middlemen  and  in- 
terpreters. The  Akims  are  forest  tribes,  living  by  hunting,  gold-washing,  and  the 
gathering  of  wood  snails.  The  Aquapems  are  agriculturists  and  traders ;  the  Adangme 
are  rude  athletic  savages ;  while  the  Crobos  may  be  characterised  as  palm-oil  traders, 
living  in  the  midst  of  woods  of  palm-oil  trees.  These  are,  however,  only  a  few  of 
the   numerous  tribes  which  dot   the  coast,  and  who    may  be  said    to    live,  move,  and  have- 
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their  being  in  palm-oil,  just  as  they  had  at  one  time  in  "  black  ivory " — otherwise 
slaves — eked  out  witii  ebony  sticks,  and  the  various  products  which  we  have  already 
noted.  Civilisation  of  the  kind  they  meet  with  among  the  traders  is  not  calculated  to 
impress  them  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  whites  ;  but  both  Mohammedanism  and  Chris- 
tianity are  making  some  way  amongst  these  people.  The  Moravians  arrived  here  as  early 
as  173(3,  the  Wesleyans  in  1S.3C),  and  the  Basel  missionaries  are  well  established  at 
Akropong,  the  capital  of  Atpiapem,  1,S()0  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  country  is  generally  about  as  unlit  for  Kuropean  settlement  as  it  is  possible 
fur  any  part  <jf  Africa  to  be.  Cattle  and  horses  cannot  live  on  account  of  the 
Tsetse    lly,    the    bite    of    which     is    fatal    lo    them :    and    the    climate    is    about    ecpially 
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•deadly  to  mankind.  At  Cajje  Coast  Castle — still  the  pi-inci])al  station,  though  not 
the  odicial  capital  —  the  great  "  church  -  like  I'urt/'  .';Hi-n,ini(h,-d  l)y  a  dirty  native 
villao-e,  is  the  chief  I'eature  of  the  place.  The  few  luiropean  residences  are  built 
in  the  woods  overlooking  the  castle.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  li"  to  S-j" 
or  !)0°,  and  the  air  is  always  laden  with  moisture,  so  tiiat  it  is  diflicult  to  preserve 
anything    from    datiij)    and    nujuld.     J'^hnina    is    also    a    considcrahie    town,    hut    not    much 


A    FACTORY    AT    LAGOS. 


healthier,  the  fearful  mortality  of  both  this  place  and  Cape  Coast  Castle  being  formerly 
aggravated  l)y  a  custom,  which  then  prevailed,  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  floors  of 
the  houses  of  the  living.  The  swamps  and  lagoons — and  tlie  remarks  apply  to  the  whole 
coast,  from  Sierra  Leone  almost  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony — are  festering  haunts 
of  fever,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Gordon  *  the  granite,  in  which  iron  and  hornblende  are 
present,  gives    off   under  the  heat   and  rain  large  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen   gas. 

*  "Life  on  the  Gold  Coast"  (1S74) :  Horton :  "Medical  Toiiosrapliy  of  the  "West  Cc-ist  of  Africa" 
(ISCV);  Allen:  "The  Gold  Coast"  (1S74) ;  Buhl:  "Die  Easier  iLission  auf  der  Guldkiiste"  {Ein,,ridiiche$ 
Missions— Magazin,    1877) ;  and  article  in  the  Enojclopadia  Britannica  (9tli  Edition),  Vol.  X.,  pp.    755-757. 
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Intermitteat  and  remittent  fever  (the  latter  known  as  "coast  fever"),  and  dysentery,  are- 
particularly  fatal  to  Europeans,  and  though  the  natives  live  to  a  good  age,  the  rainy  season 
often  brings  to  them  attacks  of  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  and  catarrh. 

Gold-digging  is  still  jTursued  in  an  irregular,  unscientific  fashion  on  the  coast, 
especially  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  Volta,  where  the  soil  is  pitted  by  the  holes  dug  by 
the  prospectors.*  But  the  climate  is  too  trying  for  an  European  ever  to  dream  of 
attempting  to  work  here.  Those  who  failed  to  succeed  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will 
be  still  less  likely  to  endure  the  much  more  enervating  atmosphere  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
Canoes  are  made  out  of  the  silk  cotton-tree  {Bombax) ,  and  the  "odoom"  is  used  for  house 
and  cabinet  work.  The  bread-fruit  succeeds  in  the  one  or  two  places  to  which  it  has 
been  introduced.  Guinea  corn  {Sor/jJiuiii  vuhjare),  Guinea  grains  {Amommn  ffraaa-paradisi), 
the  egg-plant  {Solaimm  ov/r/erum),  kola  nuts  {Stercidla  acnminatd),  &e.,  are  also  crops 
which  are  grown  here  in  addition  to  those  mentioned.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  indigenous, 
though  they  are  not  cultivated  by  the  lazy  natives;  but  the  Basel  missionaries  have  for 
some  time  reared  coffee  at  their  cooler  stations.  The  revenue  of  the  Gold  Coast  averages 
£67,000,  and  its  expenditure  is  usually  about  the  same.  There  is  no  public  debt,  and 
the  imports  seem  from  the  latest  statistics  to  be  of  about  the  same  value  as  the 
exports.  The  chief  native  tribe  about  Cape  Coast  Castle  are  the  Fautis,  and  behind  is 
the  country  of  their  natural  enemies  the  Ashantis,  -whose  large  capital,  Coomassie  (p.  1~S), 
was  destroyed  by  the  British  in  1S7~,  and  is  now  being  re-built;  though  of  the  doings  of 
King  Coffee,  and  more  especially  of  the  balance  of  that  gold-dust  fine  to  which  he 
was  sentenced,  we  have  heard  little  or  nothing  for  a  very  long  time. 

From  Accra  southward  the  shore  is  decidedly  monotonous.  The  air  is  clouded  with 
the  haze  which  accompanies  the  land  breeze,  and  borne  on  its  breath,  INIr.  Skertchley 
remarks  in  his  graf)hic  description,  comes  the  earthy,  mildewy  smell  of  the  decomposing 
vegetable  matter  in,  the  lagoons,  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast  for  miles;  while  the  hollow 
roar  of  the  surf  beating  on  the  sandy  shore  lulls  the  voyager  to  sleep  in  his  hammock. 
As  the  sun  rises  the  mist  is  dispersed,  the  eye  rests  on  a  long  unchanging  line  of  "  olive 
green,  broken  here  and  there  by  a  solitary  palm  or  cotton-tree  rising  above  the  general 
level,  and  occasionally  relieved  by  a  rift  destitute  of  vegetation."  Nearer  shore  there  can 
be  detected  "  a  long  strip  of  bright  yellow  sand,"  which  seems  to  rise  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  dark  grey  sea,  while  a  sudden  "  streak  of  gleaming,  dazzling  white  foam,  and  a  dull, 
hollow,  booming  sound  mark  out  the  plan  of  rupture  of  some  huge  billow."  By-and- 
by  the  man  on  the  look-out  reports  Mount  Pulloy.  This  "  mount "  is  merely  a  clump  of 
cotton-trees,  which  marks  the  approach  to  the  King  of  Dahomey's  country,  a  strip  of  which 
intervenes  between  the  Gold  Coast  and  our  territory  of  Lagos,  immediately  south  of  it,  a. 
circumstance  which  has  already  given  rise  to  various  complications,  of  both  a  financial  and 
a  political  character.  The  capital  of  this  powerful  native  kingdom  is  in  the  interior,  at 
Abomey,  Whydali  being   only  the   traders'    town   on   the  coast,  the   outlet  through  which 

*  Burton:  "Wanderings  in  West  Africa  by  a  F.E.G.S."  (1863);  Hay:  Joiinml  of  the  lioijal  Geographical 
Society,  \o\.  XLVI.  (1870),  p.  301;  Croft:  Procccdinga  of  the  Moyal  Geographical  Socictij  (187-1).  Some  account 
of  the  gold  region  of  Bamtiouk,  on  the  River  Gambia,  will  also  be  found  in  The  Colonics  and  India  for  June  19th 
and  July  3rd,  1880.      There  is  at  least  one  European  Company  with  native  laboui-ers  operating. 
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llio  Diiliomeyans  export  tlicir  ]}iiidii(e,  ami  (In;  inlut  by  wliicli  tliey  import  tli(.'ir  powder, 
muskets,  cottons,  rum,  and  other  liuropeau  luxuries.  Virwod  I'l-oiii  IIk;  hi.';>,(.ii,  it  is  not  an 
iini)c)sitig'  port.  The  roads  are  about  as  uncomfortable  an  aii(hora;^e  as  could  Ije  desired; 
the  vessels  roll  about  until  they  would  seem  to  turn  bottom  up.  Landinj^  is  always 
didicult,  but  when  the  surf  breaks  badly,  ccjmmuniealion  bi'tween  the  ships  and  the  shore 
is  often  cut  oil'  for  days  at  a  time.  All  that  can  be  seen  from  the  sea  is  a  Imi^-  rid;,'!;  of 
sand  capped  by  a  stran-ylini;-  line  of  buildiiij,''s,  the  monotony  hardly  relieved  by  a  few 
irrejjular  trees.  The  surf  boats  are  fre(piently  swamped;  and  one  can  well  believe  ilr. 
Skertchley's  statement  that  diirin^^  the  slave-tradiny  limes  the  sharks  were  well  fed, 
for  the  heavily-laden  boats  were  idled  with  manacled  cargoes,  so  that  if  they  capsized 
the  unfortunates  had  no  other  fate  open  to  them  but  either  to  be  drowned,  or  be 
swallowed  by  these  ravenous  sea-monsters,  which  are  ever  cniisinj;-  up  and  down 
wilhia  the  outer  line  of  breakers,  on  the  scout  for  any  such  chance  of  a  sumptuous 
meal.  The  main  town  lies  a  little  back  from  the  beach;  but  of  Dahomey,  as  of  the 
-other  negro  kingdoms  on  this  coast,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  they  are  all  very 
much  like  the  country  we  have  already  noticed,  and  have,  moreover,  in  common  with 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  whole  of  this  region,  been  fully  sketched  elsewhere.* 

We  are  now,  however,  on  what  used  to  be  known  as  "  The  Slave  Coast,"  a  name 
which  sufficiently  expresses  its  ancient  reputation,  and  one  which,  formerly,  it  so  fully 
•deserved.  At  present,  it  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  coast,  devoted  to  palm-oil.  Lajos 
is  our  chief  settlement  here  (p.  1;J9).  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lagos  River,  pro- 
tected by  an  island  in  a  lagoon  and  by  spits  of  land  from  the  swell  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  has  attracted  to  it  so  considerable  a  trade  in  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  ivory,  and, 
•of  course,  palm-oil,  that  enthusiasts  fond  of  figures  of  speech  know  it  as  "  the  Liverpool 
•of  West  Africa."  Up  to  the  year  ISOl  a  trade  in  slaves  was  also  done  here.  Accord- 
ingly, the  British  determined  to  permanently  occupy  it,  and  this  was  done  under  a 
formal  cession  by  Docemo,  the  native  chief.  Since  that  date,  and  especially  since  187f, 
when  it  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Gold  Coast  Government,  the  colony  has  made,  for 
West  Africa,  really  rapid  advances.  Legitimate  commerce  has  increased,  and  as  lead 
ore,  indigo,  and  camwood  abound,  Lagos  may  j'ct  attain  to  something  approaching 
what  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  known  as  prosperity.  From  Lagos  to  Rabba,  on 
the  Niger,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  there  is  now  a  bi-weekly  post,  and  the  revenue 
(£60,000)  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure.  The  exports  (£000,000)  are  also 
considerably  greater  than  the  imports,  leaving  to  the  credit  of  the  colony  a  very  large 
balance  to  be  invested  in  various  ways.  Lagos  has  also  the  advantage  that  by  means  of  its 
lagoons  it  can  communicate  with  Benin,  and  by  way  of  the  Kiver  Lagos  can  carry  on  an 
inland  trade  with  Abbeoknta,  another  important  centre  of  native  commerce.  The  colony 
comprises  the  settlements  of  Badagry,  Lagos  Island,  Palma,  and  Leckie,  and  a  population, 
exclusive  of  100  Europeans,  of  60,000  blacks.  But  the  only  workei-s  in  the  ecninfry  are 
the  Kroos,  who  land  the  goods,  store  them,  and  drag  the  carriages  in  a  country  where 
neither  mule  nor  horse  can  live.  Agriculture  has,  however,  no  charms  for  them,  and  hence 
the  soil  is  neglected,  the  natives  devoting  themselves  to  palm-oil  and  tribal   wars. 

*  "  Races  of  Mankind,"  Vol.  III.,  pp.  46—198. 
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Still  keeping  down  the  coast^  we  come  to  "  The  Bights/'  so  familiar  to  the  palm-oil 
traders.  The  Bights  or  Bays  oi:  Benin  and  Biafra  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the  first-named  may  be  described  as  the  country  through  which 
the  once  mysterious  Niger  crawls,  amid  swamps  and  rotting  vegetation,  to  the  sea. 
Again,  to  use  the  terms  which  long  habit  have  made  familiar.  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia, 
and  the  various  coasts  and  bights  are  included  under  the  name  of  Upper  Guinea.  The 
Niger  is,  indeed,  the  great  feature  of  this  region.  It  gives  character  to  it,  for  the 
twenty-two     chief     channels     through     which    it    reaches     the    ocean     are     bordered     by 


mangrove  swamps,  the  most  pestilent  of  the  many  breeding-jilaccs  of  fever;  on  these 
shores.  A  considerable  trade  is,  however,  now  carried  on  by  light  draught  steamer's, 
which  ascend  a  considerable  way  into  the  interior,  bartering  European  goods  for  the 
usual  products  of  the  country,  and  for  the  thick  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a 
Bassiii,  under  the  name  of  "  Shea  butter."  The  natives  are,  however,  warlike  and 
treacherous,  and  though  the  vessels  are  well  armed,  outrages  are  being  constantly  com- 
mitted. Also  at  the  head  of  tlie  Delta  is  the  groat  trading  town,  and  at  Lukoja,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Binue,*  is  the  mission-station   under  the  cbarge  of  Bislio])  Crowther,  a  native 

*  Hutchinson ;  "  Ascent  of  the  Binuo  "  (Proceeiii>i</s  of  the  Hoija!  Gcogrnphical  Socirfif,  1880),  p.  289  ;  Burdo  :  "  A 
Trip  up  the  Xiger  and  Benueh  "  (1880);  Paulktschke:  "Die  geograpliischu  Erforschung  des  al'rikanischcn  Con- 
tinents" (1880;. 
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of  tliis  rcj^'iiiii.  IIi'i'c;  iil.sn  for  some  years  was  a  consulate,  under  the  eonti-ol  of  tlic  devoted 
Dr.  Haikie,  Imf  it  is  now  aliaiidoiied,  ami,  in  ailciitioii  to  its  reli<rious  aspects,  Lukoja  is 
at  iireseiit  liic  chief  depot  of  the  Liverpool  traders  who  traflie  on  the  river.  OniLsha 
and  Iddah  are  also  places  of  some  importance,  but  the  large  Mohammedan  town  of  Egga, 
in  tlie  kingdom  of  (iando,  is  at  present  the  limit  of  ordinary  European  trade  on  the  river. 
Higher   up,    away    into    the    interior   of    Africa,    there    are    a   great    number   of    more 
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or  less  important  "  kinsrdoms,"  about  which  comparatively  little  is  known,  mainly  owing 
to  the  diilieulty  of  reaching  thorn,  though  perhaps  still  more  on  account  of  the  mistaken 
impression  that  there  is  not  very  much  to  know  about  them.  In  this  district,  which  is  a 
part  of  that  immense  region  vaguely  known  as  the  Soudan,  the  billy  country  in  which  the 
Senegal,  Gambia,  and  other  Sencgambian  rivers  rise,  forming  the  kingdom  of  Fula-jallon,  is 
the  most  westerly.  It  is  fanatically  Mohammedan.  The  Mandingo  Negro  country,  inland 
from  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  is  little  known.  Bambarra  occupies  the  Upper  Niger  r^ioi;. 
Its    capital,    Sego    (p.    l:i-Z),    is   a    considerable    walled    town,    and    Sansandig    is    a    place    of 
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much  trade  for  the  caravans  coming  overland  from  jSIoroeeo.  The  Mohammedan  people 
called  Haussas — a  branch  of  the  Fulahs — have  formed  States  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Niger  basin,  and  its  tributary,  the  Binue,  the  chief  of  which  is  Massiua,  which  contains 
some  large  towns,  including  the  well-known  Timbuctoo,  which,  though  not  the  greatest  in 
the  kingdom,  is  the  one  most  familiarly  known  by  name,  owing  to  the  caravans  which 
come  across  the  desert  to  it.  Gando  stretches  down  the  river  to  Binue,  and  east  of  it 
extends  Sokoto,  a  territory  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  many  other  towns, 
Gerhard  Rohlfs  describes  the  city  of  Yakoba,  north  of  the  Binue,  as  so  large  that,  including 
the  gardens  contained  within  them,  it  takes  three  hours  and  a  half  to  walk  around  its  walls. 
The  kingdom  of  Bornu,  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Chad,  is  a  civilised  negro  ^Mohammedan 
kingdom  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  but  the  centre  of  the  slave  trade  which  flourishes  in 
the  capital.  This  town,  Kuka,  is  only  inferior  to  Kano,  in  Sokoto  (p.  133).  [Mr.  Johnston, 
on  whom  we  rely  for  these  data,  mentions  that  its  streets  are  morning  and  evening  so 
crowded  with  cattle,  camels,  sheep,  and  poultry  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  the  bustling 
population.  Bornu  is  famous  for  its  horses,  and  accordingly  a  great  auction  of  these 
animals  is  held  morning  and  evening  outside  its  gates.  Baghirmi,*  of  which  Dr.  Nach- 
tigal,  the  German  traveller,  has  wi-ltten  an  account  as  late  as  ISl'l,  is  another  negro 
kingdom,  as  civilised  and  well  governed  as  Bornu.  But  by  the  latest  intelligence  it 
appears  to  have  been  invaded,  and  its  capital,  Masena,  captured  by  the  Sultan  of  Wadai. 
This  is  another  State  in  close  vicinity,  but  though  warlike,  it  is  far  behind  Bornu  in  civi- 
lisation, and  is  ruled  by  a  code  so  ruthless  that  death  would  appear  to  be  the  punishment 
awarded  for  the  most  trivial  crime. t  Still  further  east  we  come  to  Darfur  and  Kordofan, 
which,  being  now  incorporated  with  Egypt,  we  have  already  touched  on  (p.  S5). 
Returning  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  we  are  again  in  what  the  traders  know  as  "  the 
llivers."  There  are  not  only  the  mouths  of  the  Niger,  up  which  are  the  palm-oil  towns 
of  Bonny,  &c.,]:  but  the  estuaries  of  the  Old  Calabar  and  Cameroon  Rivers,  which  collec- 
tively are  the  palm-oil  rivers,  about  the  "health"  of  which  vague  scraps  of  intelli- 
gence find  their  way  into  the  newspapers,  and  whose  tribes  are  at  intervals  at  war 
with  each  other.  The  climate  is,  as  a  rule,  excessively  bad — so  bad,  indeed,  that  the 
traders  mostly  live  in  hulks  on  the  river,  thatched  over  like  houses,  and  fitted  up  in 
the  interior  for  domestic  and  business  purposes.  These  hulks  are  the  "settlement,"  and 
to  them  come  the  canoes  with  palm-oil  and  other  articles  of  barter.  After  the  oil 
has  been  boiled  down,  to  free  it  from  the  sand  with  which  it  is  habitually  adulterated, 
it  is  stored  in  sheds  ashore,  and  at  intervals  shipped  to  Europe  and  America. 

Lower   Guinea. 

Under   this    name    we    pass    another   stretch    of    the   dismal    West   African    coast,   not 
differing    much     from    that    which    has    already    been    described,    extending    1,500    miles 

*  "Races  of  Mankind,"  Vol.  III.,  ]ip.  1-30. 

+  Those  nogi-o  kingdom.s,  visitcil  during  1879  by  some  Crorman  and  Italian  travellers,  it  is  calculated,  cover  an 
area  of  .550,000  square  miles,  and  liave  a  population  numbering  over  31, ■500, 000.     This  is  perhaps  an  over  estimate. 
X   "liaccs  of  Mankind,"   Vol.    111.,   j.p.    110-141. 
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f  '    (o  soiiili,  from  tlic  IJi^lit  of  Biiifni  to  Capo  Frio.     Oft  the  nortlioni   part  of  tluj 

opposite  till'  lii^h  peaks  of  the  Camerooiis,  are  four  islands  in  line.  Fernando 
;3())  Ijclongs  to  Spaiu.  It  is  wooded  to  a  height  of  10,190  feet,  and  Clarence 
Hai  ,  .ir  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  West  Africa.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  most  unlicaltliy ;  tliough,  were  the  mountain  cleared  and  houses  erected  on  the 
top,  it  could  1)0  made  almost  a  sanatorium.  At  one  time  the  island  was  a  settlement 
for  political  convicts,  hut  it  is  now  almost  <2^iven  over  to  the  native  trihe  of  Aniyo, 
or  "Boobies" — a  race  of  singularly  low  intellectual  development — and  to  Sierra  Leone 
negroes  and  Kroomen. 

The  llha  da  Princa,  or  Prince's  Island,  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  Portuguese.  The 
town  of  San  vVntonio  is  built  on  a  lovely  hay.  "Tier  over  tier  of  forest  trees  form 
the  sides,  and  a  volcanic  peak,  also  covered  with  trees,  might  bo  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  gallery.  The  continuous  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the  wind,  and  the  dull  moan 
of  the  waters  falling  on  the  beach,"  reminded  Mr.  Reade  of  the  hum  of  human 
crowds.  \'ery  few  whites  live  on  the  island,  the  inhabitants  being,  for  the  most  part, 
either  negroes  or  mulattoes.  There  are,  however,  many  churches,  and  from  here  and 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas  novices  are  despatched  to  the  mainland  to  do  what  they  can 
for  the  evangelisation  of  the  pagans.  But  in  sjiite  of  all  the  churches  and  the  priests 
and  the  novices,  morals  in  Princa,  as  in  the  other  islands  and  on  the  mainland,  are 
lamentably  low. 

San  Thome,  or  St.  Thomas,  is  another  Portuguese  isle,  with  a  peak  over  7,0iJ() 
feet  in  height,  and  is  as  lovely  as  any  of  its  neighbours.  The  slave  trade  was 
at  one  time  pursued  with  great  alacrity  on  all  of  these  islands,  but  is  now,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  at  an  end,  though  domestic  .slavery  still  exists;  and,  if  all  tales  are 
true,  the  traffic  is  connived  at  by  the  officials  both  here  and  on  the  west  and 
east  coast  mainland,  where  also  the  Portuguese  have  colonies.  Coffee  is  the  chief 
crop,  and  of  excellent  quality,  hut  beyond  this  the  island  has  little  trade.  It  is 
not  healthy.  In  the  olden  times  it  used  to  be  known  as  the  Dutchman's  grave- 
yard, for  its  great  fertility  gives  rise  to  malarious  exhalations.  In  ll'^l  Joao  II.  of 
Portugal,  hearing  of  this  fact,  gave  the  Jews  in  his  kingdom  the  option  either  of 
colonising  the  island  or  being  baptised.  They  accepted  the  latter  alternative,  and  the 
result  was  a  mixed  race,  though  at  the  present  day  the  Hebraic  features  seem  to 
have  been  lost.  This  fact  one  traveller  notes  as  decidedly  providential,  since  a 
union  of  the  Jew  and  the  negro  would  be,  commercially  speaking,  dangerous  to 
Christianity.  The  Angolares  are  the  descendants  of  slaves,  who,  rising  against  the 
officers  of  a  ship  which  in  1511  anchored  near  the  island,  took  to  the  bush,  and 
uniting  witli  the  aboriginal  savages,  were  for  long  the  terror  of  the  island,  and  its 
all  but  ruin,  until  they  were  subdued  and  had  to  abandon  their  rapacious  habits,  or 
rather,  to  indulge  them  in  the  less  aggressive  direction  of  driving  bard  bargains  m 
canoes,  fruits,  birds,  and  calabashes.* 

Annobon  is  a  Spanish  isle,  and  is  almost  as  beautiful  and  quite  as  fertile  as 
the   others.      These    islands    are    all    volcanic,    and    the    soil    is    very    rich — too    rich,    it    is 

*  Roude:   "Savage  Africa,"  p.  275. 
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said,  for  sugar-cane.  Mr.  Reade  calls  them  "volcanic  fluwer  gardens/''  Geologically 
speaking,  they  are  sea-lying  bits  of  the  neighbouring  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the 
Peak  of  Cameroons,  14,000  feet  high,  is  the  most  striking  feature.  These  islands 
dwindle  in  altitude  as  they  go  south,  from  10,.U)0  feet  in  Fernando  Po  to  2,000  feet 
in  the  island  last  mentioned;  and  in  the  same  way  the  Sierra  del  Crystal,  on  the 
mainland,  gets  lower  and  lower  as  the  south  is  approached,  and  in  most  particulars 
is — physicall}^  geologically,  and  botanically — the  same  as  the  detached  bits  of  it  in  the 
sea   to  the   westward. 

We    are   now    close    on    the   equator,    and    in    Corisco    Bay,    and    San    Juan    are    again 
in    Spanish   possessions.     By  the   Gaboon    inlet    and    the  mouths   of   the   Ogowe   River   are 
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French  colonies,  though  the  Fan  negroes  are  still  the  chief  people  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Loango,  Angoy,  and  Kakongo  are  native  States,  well  wooded,  hilly,  and 
comparatively  healthy,  compared  with  the  low  mangrove-covered  shores  of  the  French 
possessions,  and  producing,  in  addition  to  all  the  usual  crops  of  the  region,  copper 
and  coffee,  and  also  sending  abroad  some  ivory,  obtained,  however,  from  tribes  still 
further  in  the  interior.  We '  now  come  to  the  Congo,  or  Zaire,  the  chief  tributary  of 
which  rises  in  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  after  a  long  course  through  half  of  Africa,  among 
the  villages  of  wild  tribes  which  line  its  banks,  pours  its  waters  into  the  sea  in  terri- 
tory claimed  by  Portugal.  The  river  is  navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth, 
though,  doubtless,  small  steamers  could,  if  the  various  rapids  were  overcome,  ascend 
far  into  the  interior.  Mr.  Stanley,  who  was  the  first  to  descend  it,  is  at  present 
endeavouring  to  accomplish  this  task  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  Exploration 
Society,    and    some    Wesleyan    and  Catholic    missionaries  are    also    penetrating    with    some 
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success  along  tbc  same  highway  into  Inner  Africa.  The  task  is^  however,  difficult,  for 
the  tribes  on  the  hanks  seem  of  the  most  ferocious  description^  and  treacherous  beyond 
anything  with  which  African  travellers  have  hitherto  had  much  experience.  Mr. 
Stanley,*  with  a  kindly  enthusiasm  fully  appreciated,  proposed  to  call  this  river  the 
Livingstone.  But  as  this  would  have  been  an  innovation  on  all  the  established  rules 
of  geographical  nomenclature,  it  has  not  been  adopted.  The  country  on  either  side  of 
the  Congo  is  remarkably  different.  North  of  it  there  are  lagoons  and  swamps  covered 
with  the  sickly  mangrove  and  Ijaeked  by  dense  forests,  such  as  we  have  seen  on  the 
Niger  and  its  tributaries.  South  of  the  great  river  we  come  into  a  country  covered 
with  coarse  grass,  and  scattered  with  occasional  baobab-trees,  or  Euphorbias,  while 
little  forest  can  be  seen  from  the  ocean ;  and  inside  of  feverish  lagoons  we  have  long 
stretches  of  sandy  bays,  such  as  prevad  on  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie.  But  as  we 
travel  Ijaek  from  the  shore  the  country  rises  terrace  by  terrace,  with  corresponding 
changes  of  vegetation,  the  climate  getting  moister  as  the  more  densely-clothed  in- 
terior is  api)roached,  until  on  the  third  and  highest  terrace  great  plains,  covered  with 
gigantic  grasses,  make  their  appearance.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  are  several 
foreign  trading  stations,  or  factories,  established  on  a  sandy  strip  of  coast,  called 
Banana.  Some  forty-five  miles  further  up  there  are  the  stations  of  Punta  da  Lenha 
(AA'ooded  Point)  ;  and  at  Em-bomma,  or  as  the  traders  call  it,  Bomma,  sixty  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  are  the  highest  of  all  the  foreign  settlements.  Here  are 
Portuguese,  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  St.  Helena  traders,  amounting,  at  the  date  of  the 
last  census,  to  about  eighteen.  The  neighbouring  country  is  singularly  sterile.  According 
to  !Mr.  Stanley,  it  is  bleak  in  the  extreme.  "  Shingly  rocks  strewed  the  path  and  the 
waste,  and  the  thin  sere  grass  waved  mournfully  on  level  and  spine,  on  slope  of 
ridge  and  crest  of  hill ;  in  the  hollows  it  was  somewhat  thicker ;  in  the  bottoms  it 
had  a  slight  tinge  of  green."  The  six  factories  at  Bomma  are  all  constructed  of 
wooden  boards,  roofed  in  the  generality  of  cases  with  corrugated  zinc.  Business  is 
transacted  in  the  ample  court-yard  attached  to  each  factory.  This  consists  in  bartering 
calico,  glass-ware,  crockeiy,  iron-ware,  gin,  rum,  arms,  and  gunpowder,  for  palm-oil, 
groimd-nuts,  and  ivory.  The  merchants  live  tolerably  comfortably.  Some  of  them  have 
fruit  and  garden  vegetables,  and  little  vineyards,  while  pineapples,  guavas,  and  limes 
may  be  obtained  from  the  market,  which  is  held  on  alternate  days  behind  the  Euro- 
pean settlement.  In  earlier  times  Bomma  was  a  great  seat  of  the  slave  trade;  and  to 
this  day  Tuckey's  description  of  the  jjeople,  though  written  fifty-four  years  ago,  is 
still  perfectly  applicable.  They  are  as  rude,  suj^erstitious,  and  pagan  as  ever  they  were, 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  having  as  yet  scarcely  impressed  the  solid  mass  of  primeval 
barbarism.  They  still  distrust  strangers  as  much  as  ever,  are  still  as  intolerant  of 
•MVj  innovation  in  their  customs,  and  their  lust  after  rum  and  idleness  is  as  marked 
to-day  as   half  a   century   ago.      It  may  be   added  that  were   slaves   salable  the  Congoese 

*  "Through  tlic  Dark  C'untincnf  (1878),  Vol.  IT.,  p.  117.  In  tliosi'  volumes  will  lie  found  the  Ijest  account 
«f  the  river  gcncrall}',  and  the  only  one  of  the  interior  of  the  country  throu.v;h  which  it  flows.  In  tho 
works  of  Tuckcy,  Ba.stian,  Durtcjn,  Dupaniuet,  Cameron,  Livingstone,  and  Montoiro  will  also  to  founds 
more  especially  in  the  last   named— ample  particulars   regarding  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
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would  not  bo  waiiiing  in  alaciii}'  in  nljlaiiiiny  tlii'm,  and  wc  may  he  perfectly  certain 
that,  lianacoons  I'or  their  reeejitiun,  and  smart  skippers  fur  Iheir  sliipinent,  would  speedily 
reappear  on  the  scene  of  the  old — thougli  it  is  affirmed,  so  far  as  the  Portuguese  and 
S[)anish  isles  and  C(jlonies  are  concerned,  not  altogether  extinct — traffic.  In  early  days  the 
Congo  country  extended  far  soutli  of  the  river,  and  in  the  capital  of  tin;  then  kingdom 
tlu!  Jesuits  resided  and  reared  a  cathedral,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist,  and  owing  to 
the  priestly  inlluence  obtained  great  power  throughout  the  country.  The  monarch  was 
often  ruled  by  females,  the  tales  of  whose  ferocity  were  stock  subjects  for  the  early 
chroniclers.*  The  empire  of  Congo  is,  however,  now  a  something  of  the  past,  though  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ambassi  the  nominal  king  still  exercises  sufficient  control  over  the 
people  to  be  able  to  annoy  the  caravans  passing  to  and  from  the  interior ;  but  a  score  of 
local  chieftains  have  as  much  authority  as  he.f 

Though  the  Portuguese  claim  the  coast  from  a  point  considerably  north  of  the  Congo, 
they  have  never  actually  occupied  it  north  of  eight  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  and  here 
the  reader  must  note  that  we  are  getting  south  of  the  equator,  and  shall  soon  be  in  a 
region  where  the  seasons  are  reversed,  and  summer  winter,  and  winter  summer.  ,Vngola  is 
the  name  applied  to  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  AVest  Africa ;  Ambriz,  Loanda,  Beii- 
g'uela,  and  Mossamedes  the  names  a]>i)lie(l  to  the  four  provinces  into  which  it  is  divide<l. 
The  description  given  of  the  Congo  country  ajiplies  with  tolerable  exactitude  to  it,  and 
the  products  are  much  the  same.  The  elephant  is  not  now  met  with  in  the  maritime 
region,  but  in  the  less  populous  regions  antelopes,  zebras,  buffaloes — not,  it  nnd  scarcely 
be  remarked,  the  American  bison,  which  is  popularly-  known  by  tluit  name — hya;nas,  jackals, 
leopards,  and  the  large  dog-faced  monkey.  In  such  a  dry  country  vegetation  cannot  be 
but  scanty.  Yet  the  almost  rainless  jirovince  of  Mossamedes  is  celebrated  for  the  huge 
and  altogether  extraordinary  Wi-licilsclna  iii'u-ahUlH,  though  it  is  also  fiund  in  jtamara 
Land  and  the  neighbouring  region.  There  are  no  domestic  animals  except  goats,  swine, 
dogs,  cats,  and  a  few  sheep,  with  hair  instead  of  wool.  The  goats  are  very  beautiful, 
but  the  other  quadrujieds  are  rather  woe-begone  sjiecimens  of  their  kind.  The  natives 
<lo  not  use  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  camels  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese  have  died  out.  The  Congoese  have  never  kept  horned  cattle,  though  they 
thrive  well  enough  in  the  feu^  places  on  the  coast  where  they  are  reared  under  the  care 
of  the  whites.  The  natives  in  some  parts  of  the  country  still  retain  traces  of  the  civi- 
lisation and  even  of  the  literary  culture  introduced  among  them  by  the  Jesuits,  but 
south  of  the  Coauza  River  the  land  is  left  almost  solely  to  wild  hunting  tribes, 
who,  in  their  taste  for  the  ownership  of  cattle,  and  in  the  use  of  the  assegai  and 
"  knobkerrie,"  resemble  the  Kaffir  race,  with  whom  they  live  in  close  proximity. 
The  country  abounds  in  many  natural  resources,  including  gum-copal,  iron,  and  copper, 
and  is  capable  of  growing  coffee  and  many  other  crops.  But  hitherto  it  has  been 
governed    by    the    Portuguese    in    a    manner    which    almost    precluded    the    possibility    of 

*  DcTovar:  "Mission  Evangilka  al  Kogno  de  Congo''  (1G49) ;    '■  Races  of  ^rankin(l,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  1C7-169. 

t  Jlontciro:  "Angola  and  the  Kivor  Congo"  (187.5;;  and  in  addition  to  tlio  other  authors  indicated; 
Hunt:  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Socicti/  (1858);  Behm :  Petermann's  Geographitche  Millhri/iwgm 
(1872)  ;    Grandy  :  rrocmliiigs  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  (1874) ;   and  Dyer  :   "  West  Coast  of  Africa  "(1878). 
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its  advancino'.  The  oflicials  have  looked  on  their  tenure  of  office  simply  as  a  licence  to 
extort  taxes  from  the  natives^  and  to  jjI  under  as  best  they  could ;  while  the  home  authori- 
tiesj  by  under-paying'  their  officers,  and  in  many  eases  sending  out  those  whose  character 
and  antecedents  ought  to  have  precluded  the  idea  of  entrusting  them  with  responsible 
positions,  have  aided  and  abetted  this  system,  or  want  of  system.  In  early  times  the  slave 
trade  was  a  stajjle  "  industry "  of  the  coast ;  and  though  we  may  reasonably  believe  that 
it  is  now  extinct,  it  would  require  even  more  pamphlets  and  speeches  more  eloquent  than 
have  been  devoted  to  the  denial  to  believe  that  the  English  travellers — like  Cameron — who 
assert  that  within  verj-  recent  times  a  little  commerce  in  "black  ivory"  was  still  going- 
on  under  the  eyes  of  the  Portuguese  Governors,  were  stating  a  deliberate  untruth.  There 
are,  as  in  the  rest  of  West  Africa,  no  native  places  deserving  the  name  of  town,  though 
the  name  is  usually  applied  to  the  collection  of  a  few  hundred  native  huts,  which  forms  the 
capital  of  the  various  petty  chiefs.  At  one  time  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  more 
numerous.  San  Salvador,*  or  Congo  Grande,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Jesuits  and 
of  the  old  Congo  "  Empire,"  was,  indeed,  said  to  contain  during  its  palmy  daj's  50,000 
people.  But  allowing  this  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
Angola  country  has  been  fearfully  thinned  by  war,  the  slave-trade,  and  by  epidemics  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  Portuguese  factories  are,  however,  in  modern  times  the  most 
important  centres.  San  Paolo  de  Ijoanda,t  sometimes  called  the  metropolis  of  West  Africa, 
is  a  pleasant  European-looking  town,  built  on  a  fine  bay.  The  houses  are  large,  roofed 
with  tiles,  and  with  cool  verandahs,  which  admit  the  sea  breezes.  The  harbour  bustles 
with  shipping,  and  the  streets  present  an  unwonted  stir  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
sleepy  appearance  of  the  settlements  north  of  the  Cape  and  south  of  the  civilised  States 
of  Northern  Africa.  San  Paolo  da  Assumpgao  de  Loanda  is  indeed,  for  West  Africa,  an 
old  town,  which  in  the  course  of  its  existence  has  undergone  several  ups  and  downs.  First 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  it  was  captured  by  the  Dutch  during  the  era  of  their  palmy  rule 
on  the  coast,  but  again  retaken  by  its  original  masters,  in  whose  hands  it  still  continues. 
The  colonists  have  aimed  to  make  it  a  little  Lisbon.  But  it  is  difficult  to  make  anything 
African  European,  and  Loanda  consequently  remains — Loanda.  It  has  churches  in  abundance, 
for  the  Iberians  have  ever  been  an  eminently  religious  race.  It  has  fine  buildings 
for  the  transaction  of  public  Ijusiness  as  befits  the  metropolis  of  a  colony,  but  they  ai-e, 
as  Mr.  Reade  remarks  with  rude  truthfulness,  "  like  iirepared  dowagers — seen  to  most 
advantage  from  a  distance."  As  in  every  town  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  origin,  there 
is  a  profusion  of  whitewash,  the  glaring  appearance  of  which  becomes  monotonous,  while 
outside  the  town  the  dark  thatched  huts  of  the  natives  show  how  far  the  outposts  of 
barbarism  have  been  driven  in  the  course  of  three  centuries.  Indeed,  in  spite  of 
spasmodic  efforts  of  the  Government,  Loanda,  like  every  other  settlement  of  ancient 
date  on  the  AV^est  Coast  of  Africa,  has  been  decaying  since  the  stoppage  of  the  lucrative 
slave-trade.  Originally  the  ])lace  wherein  the  West  Africans  obtained  a  great  portion  of 
the  cowrie-shells  which  to  (liis  day  form  the  chief  currency  of  the  coast,  Loanda  Harbour 
long  bore  the  reputation  of    being    the   best  port    on    this    side    of    the    continent;    iut    of 

•  For  a  ri.'cent  account  sro  Comber:    rroeccdinris  of  the.   lioi/nl  Gmiirnphicat  Society  (1881),  p.   20. 
t  Sec   Illustration   on   p.  141,  and   in   "Races   of   Mankind,"   Vol.   III.,    p.   169. 
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late  years  it  has  been  fast  shoaling  up  with  sand,  and  requires  constant  dredging  to  keep 
it  open.  The  town  has  also  a  faded  appearance,  and  in  parts  is  so  decidedly  ruinous  that 
it  is  difficult  to  recognise  in  it  the  city  of  which  Father  Cavazzi  gave  such  a  florid 
account  in  the  year  10G7.  In  those  days  the  churches,  cathedral,  colleges,  hospitals,  and 
convents  of  the  Jesuits  gave  it  an  importance  it  has  lost  since  the  order  fell.  The 
ecclesiastical  buildings  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  though  for  a  time  the  slave-trade  gave 
Angola  a  hectic  prosperity,  the  discovery  of  the  Brazils  irretrievably  damaged  it,  for  the 
tide  of  commerce  and  immigration  which  used  to  flow  in  its  du-eetion  now  turned  towards 
the  richer  west.  Benguela,  also  at  one  time  a  great  slave  jwrt,  is  in  a  similar  condition. 
Mossamedes  is  a  "  jiretty  town,"  but  this  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it ;  while  Am- 
briz,  the  most  northern  of  the  Angolan  ports,  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  utter  decrepi- 
tude. The  Portuguese  claim  to  have  autlKjrity  as  far  inland  as  Ulunda,  350  miles  from 
the  coast.  In  reality,  their  power  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  range  of  their  guns,  the 
large  interior  negro  kingdoms,  like  Ulunda,  doing  what  seems  good  in  their  own  eyes, 
without  at  all  consulting  the  whites.  Their  traders — mostly  half-breeds — however,  extend  their 
operations  far  into  the  interior;  and  their  explorers,  like  the  Pombeiros,  INIonteiro,  Gametto, 
and  Laeerda  in  former  times,  and  Serpa  Pinta  within  the  last  three  years,  have  done  more 
to  extend  the  reputation  of  their  country  in  West  Africa  by  their  trans-continental  travels, 
than  their  military  and  civil  authorities  have  done  during  the  three  centuries  of  their  hold 
on  the  coast  settlements.  In  Guinea  (Senegambia,  Bissao,  Cacheo,  Bolama,  &c.)  the 
population  is  roughly  estimated  at  9,283.  In  Prince's  Island,  St.  Thomas,  and  Ajuda 
there  are  less  than  36,000,  and  in  Angola  the  last  census  given  puts  the  population  at 
3,000,000.*  In  Spanish  West  Africa  the  population  is  estimated  at  35,000 — black, 
white,   and   mixed. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Africa  :    The  Kaffir  Cointry  axd  the  British  Colonies. 

Still  keeping  southward  along  the  west  coast,  we  gradually  find  that  we  have  entered 
into  a  region  widely  different  from  that  which  until  recently  we  have  been  visiting 
farther  north.  No  longer  is  the  country  damp  and  swampy ;  luxuriant  forest  growth 
covers  no  part  of  it ;  and  instead  of  the  great  rivers  which,  like  the  Niger  and  the 
Congo  and  their  tributaries,  intersected  the  dense  feverish  jungle,  we  find  a  few 
muddy  rivers,  half  empty  during  the  hot  season,  or  "  spruits,"  which  run  intermittingly, 
or  are  dry  in  the  intervals  between  the  rains.  Tlie  physical  features  of  much  of  the  region 
approximate  more  to  the  extreme  north  than  to  trojiical  Africa,  but  in  few  other 
respects  is  it  the  same.     Plants,  animals,  people — all  are  different.      The  Berber,  the  Arab, 

•Pory:     "  Gcop-.-iphia    c   Estadistica    gcral    dr   Portugal   e    Colonias"    (1875);    Almaimch    de    Gotha    (1S81), 
p.   877;  "The  Lands  of  Cazcmbe"    [Royal  Geographical  Society,   1873). 
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ur  lliu  'I'luk  ;irc  no  lougcr  seen,  or  cvei-  known  \>y  tradition,  for  we  liiivo  readied  :i 
region  wlirrr  I  lie  Mohammedan  conquerors  have  never  penetrated.  Tlie  negroes,  with 
tlieir  low  ibreheads,  Ihit  noses,  thiok  lips,  projecting  lower  jaws,  and  intensely  curlv 
hair,  are  about  ecjuaily  strange.  Wo  are  among  a  dark,  an  almost  hlack  people,  whose 
features  show  that  at  one  time  they  had  intermarried  with  a  negro  race.  ]}ut  llieir 
bright  intelligence  and  general  appearance  bespeak  an  origin  not  akin  to  lliat  of  tlic 
brutalised  aborigines  of  the  Niger  and  "the  Bights."  Mingled  nnion^r  tliem  are 
other  races,  to  whom  they  are  aliens.  These  are  the  Hottentots  and  the  ]{ushmen, 
the  latter,  most  probably,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  South  Africa  is 
essentially  the  land  of  the  KafHrs,  a  line  race,  divided  up  in(o  many  tribes  and  even 
nationalities,  but  ethnologieally  one  and  the  same  people,  variously  modilicd  by  long 
isolation  or  l>y  amalgamation  with  the  aborigines,  whom  they  ousted  or  settled  down 
amongst.  Again  the  conquerors  have  met  with  their  conquerors;  for,  while  the 
Kaflirs  took  possession  of  some  other  jieople's  country,  the  British,  partly  as  the  original 
colonisers,  and  partly  as  successors  to  the  Dutch,  have  occupied  the  southern  ])art  of  Africa, 
known  as  the  Cape  Colony,  spread  into  the  interior,  where  they  have  lately  become 
masters  of  the  Dutch  Republic  of  the  Transvaal,  and  up  to  the  east  coast,  where  there 
is  established  the  colony  of  Natal.  In  addition  to  the  British  possessions,  there  is  the 
Orange  River  Republic,  an  independent  commonwealth  of  Dutchmen,  who  were  the 
original  Cfilonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Finally,  in  South  Africa — giving  that 
term  a  liberal  acceptation — there  are  immense  tracts  of  country,  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  original  native  tribes,  either  nominally  or  actually  independent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  freest  of  these  nationalities  onl}'  enjoys  a  quasi-sovcreignty.  The 
British  Ciovernment,  for  their  own  safety,  insist  in  controlling  their  all'airs  and  policy,  a 
course  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Zulus  of  Zululand,  the  Basutos  of  Basutoland,  and  the 
Kaflirs  generally,  in  five  different  years  has  resulted  iu  wars  more  or  less  serious.  In  brief, 
we  have  stretched,  or  Lave  been  compelled  to  stretch,  our  authority,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  British  arm  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  powerful  from  Cape  Frio,  where  the 
Portuguese  possessions  on  the  West  Coast  terminate,  to  the  Limpopo  River  and  Delagoa 
Bay  on  the  east,  where  the  Portuguese  colonies  again  begin.  Until  ISSO  Namaqua 
and  Damara  Land  were  nominally  independent ;  but  they  too  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
corporation  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa,  until  the  Orange  River  Republic  is 
the  only  portion  of  South  Africa  which  can  be  said  to  have  a  recognised  independence. 
Even  Zululand,  which,  prior  to  the  war  of  1S78-79,  was  more  free  from  the  white 
interference  than  any  other  part  of  the  country,  is  now  little  better  than  a  collection 
of  suffragan  chieftainships,  under  rulers  nominated  by  the  English.  Altogether,  British  South 
Africa,  excluding  Zululand,  Tongas,  and  Swazis,  may  be  considered  as  comprising  an 
area  of  510,000  square  miles,  and  containing  a  iropulation,  black,  brown,  and  white,  of 
about  1,81)0,000. 

Namaqva  and  Dajiaea  Laxds  :    The  Kal.\haki  Deskkt,  etc. 

Namaqua   and  Damara   Lands  constitute  the  proper    home  of  the  Namaqua  Hottentots 
and  the  Damara  Kaffirs,  and  is  that  hilly  country,  dry  and    barren,  which    stretches  down 
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the  coast  from  Angola  to  the  border  of  the  Cape  Culony.  The  soil  is  poor,  aud  covered 
with  a  sparse  vegetation  of  grasses  and  prickly  shrubs  peculiar  to  such  a  parched  region. 
Tlie  water-courses  only  flow  for  a  brief  period,  aud  the  coast  is  usually  enveloped  in 
a  haze.  Cojjper  abounds  iu  Damara  Land,  ostriches  course  over  it  in  abundance,  aud 
the  natives  manage  to  pasture  on  its  scanty  herbage  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which 
they    value    above    every    other    possession.       Hence    the    name    of     "Cattle     Damaras," 
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WASHING    SAND    FOR    DIAMONDS    ON    THE    BANKS    OF    THE    VAAL    RIVER. 

by  which  thoy  are  generally  known.  They  are  believed  to  have  originally  migrated 
from  the  Zambesi,  while  the  Ilouquain,  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  region,  are 
considered  to  have  been  a  negro  race,  who  had  adopted  the  Hottentot  language  prior 
to  the  period  when  they  were  enslaved  by  the  Damaras.  Griquas  and  Bushmen  have 
also  penetrated  this  region.  But  the  Europeans  are  few  in  number,  and  chiefly  missionaries, 
the  country  being  penetrable  by  only  a  few  tracks  from  the  coast,  which  is  not  often 
visited,  cither  by  the  guano  ships  which  at  one  ]ieriod  used  to  frequent  Angra  Pequena 
Bay,  or  by  Walvisch  Bay,  which,  as  the  name    indicated,  was  a  haunt    of   the   whale  tishers 
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in  former  times.  From  l)otli  of  these  points  there  are  routes  leading  to  the  stations  of  tlic 
Rhenish,  Finnish,  and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  The  country  is  also  believed  to  be  auri- 
ferous ;  and  if,  in  addition,  it  is  found  to  be  "  diamond! ferous,"  it  will  be  tenanted,  for  » 
time  at  least,  by  the  whites,  be  the  owner  of  the  soil  willing  or  unwilling,  a  not  unimportant, 
point,  in  regard  to  which,  most  probably,  they  have  yet  to  assert  an  ojiinion.  'J'liu  J)iitcli 
JJocrs,  or  farmers,  have  at  different  times  "  trekked "  tliitlicr,  but  tlic  land  being  almost 
rainless,  even  these  hardy  pioneers  have  not  found  it  a  comfortable  abiding  jiiace- 
Little     Namaqua    Land,    south     of    the    Orange    River,     is,    however,    a    more    favourable 
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region,  and  here  there  are  a  few  settlers,  who  endeavour  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances to  obtain  crops,  and  a  copper-mining  company,  who  are  more  fortunate  in 
tlie  results  of  their  industry.  Mr.  Theal,  the  historian  of  South  Africa,  describes  the 
country  as  a  "long  narrow  belt,  twenty  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,"  presenting 
nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  "dismal  succession  of  hill  and  gorge  and  sandy  plain,  all 
bare  and  desolated  — a  land  of  drought  and  famine,  of  blinding  glare  and  fiery  blast: 
such  is  the  country  of  the  Little  Namaquas.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  home 
of  a  few  wretched  Hottentots,  who  were  almost  safe  in  such  a  desert  from  European 
intruders.  Ilalf-a-dozen  missionaries  and  two  or  three  score  of  farmers  were  the  sole 
representatives  of  civilisation  among  these  wandering  savages.  One  individual  to  about 
three  scjuare  miles  was  all  that  the  land  was  capable  of  supporting."  Fob  more  than 
219 
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two  centuries  copper  has  Ijccn  known  to  exist  in  this  region,  but  it  was  not  until 
1S63  that  the  metal  was  extracted  with  success,  and  exported  from  the  Ookiep  mine 
to  Port  Xolloth,  or  Rotten  Bay,  a  locality  destitute  of  almost  everything  which  makes 
a  country  habitable.  The  Korannas,  or  Little  Namaquas,  are  a  low  form  of  humanity, 
and  likely  before  long  to  be  exterminated.  But  the  copper  remains,  and  seems  des- 
tined to  give  the  country  a  prosperity  of  which  it  seems  at  first  sight  so  singularly 
incapable. 

North  of  Damara  Land  is  a  fertile  country,  occupied  by  tribes  akin  to  the  Damaras, 
and  known  as  the  Ovampos,*  and  inland  from  it  lies  the  dreary  Kalahari  Desert,  of 
which  Livingstone  gives  such  a  graphic  description.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  driest  part  of 
South  Africa — the  Sahara,  indeed,  of  the  region  south  of  the  equator ;  and  having  no 
running  water,  and  experiencing  scarcely  an)'  rainfall,  it  is  a  desert,  in  which  the 
only  vegetation  that  can  exist  consists  of  a  few  tufts  of  grass  or  some  bulbous  plants, 
which  the  Bushmen  search  for,  knowing  that  they  contain  a  refreshing  supply  of  water. 
A  few  antelopes  roam  over  it,  and  are  killed  by  the  nomadic  savages,  who  lie  in  wait 
for  them  with  poisoned  arrows  beside  the  widely  scattered  watering-places.  There  is 
no    attempt  at  cultivation  in  all  this  waste. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Kalahari  is  the  arid  region  known  as  the  Diamond 
Fields,  or  Griqualand  West,  which  was  formerly  governed  as  a  separate  colony,  but 
is  now  one  of  the  provinces  administered  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bounded 
on  the  south  l)y  the  Orange  River,  which  separates  it  from  the  colony  of  which 
it  fi>rms  a  political  part,  it  is  itself  intersected  by  the  Vaal  River  (p.  114),  a 
sandy  stream,  which  in  a  wetter  country  would  be  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
This  region  has  extensive  tracts  fit  for  grazing,  and  a  few  valleys  suited  for  agriculture, 
and  is  likely  in  time  to  be  proved  rich  in  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  But  at  present  the 
Diamond  Fields  owe  their  sole  interest  to  the  gems  from  which  they  have  received 
their  popular  name.  Though  stones  had  been  })icked  up  for  several  years  often  without 
the  finders  being  aware  of  their  nature,  it  was  only  in  July,  1871,  that  the  first 
diamonds  in  this  locality  were  discovered  under  the  root  of  an  old  thorn-tree  on 
the  now  famous  Kolesberg  Kopje,  or  mound  at  Kimberlej',  which  since  that  date 
has  been  tunnelled  and  honeycombed  in  every  direction  by  the  excavations  of  the 
diamond  seekers.  TLie  precious  gems  are  sought  for  in  the  earth,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  A'aal  River,  the  water  of  which  is  used  to  wash  them  from  their  clayey 
matrix.  But  back  from  the  river  the  dry  diggings  consist  of  pits  sunk  through 
the  decomposed  volcanic  rocks,  until  the  tufaceous  limestone  and  clay  among  which 
the  gems  are  found  are  reached.  This  "stuff"  is  then  cairied  to  the  river  and  washed, 
or  more  frequently  is  dried  and  sifted  by  the  digger,  aided  by  his  Kaffir  workmen, 
who,  however,  if  not  sharply  looked  after,  steal  more  stones  than  they  acknowledge 
having  found.  Hence  unlicensed  dealing  in  diamonds  or  purchasing  diamonds  from  natives 
is  a  severe  offence  in  Griqualand  West,  though,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  crime 
is  rife,  as  the  profits  are  groat.  Altogether,  it  is  believed  that  over  £20,000,000  worth 
of    diamonds    have    been    exported    from    these    diamond    fields    since    their    discovery    in 

•  Troceediugs  of  the  Jloi/al  Gcogyaphical  Society  (1880),  p.  G28. 
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18(J7,  and  Uiut  abmit  L:J,III)0,()()1)  woiUi  arc  still  unearthed  annually.  In  the  interval, 
the  country,  from  bein<^  roamed  over  solely  by  a  few  thousand  Griqua  Kaffirs, 
has  become  peopled  in  spots  by  abuuf,  lo,00()  whites  and  over  .'J-"J,00()  blacks,  bi> 
loni^ing'  to  all  i)ai'(s  of  South  Africa,  the  profitable  labour  of  diamond  seelcin;^ 
liMviTig-  attracted  thousands  to  Kimberley,  Bultfontein,  and  ]Ju  Toit's  Pan,  which  have 
now  attained  the  importance  of  considerable  towns.  Up  to  fS71,  Griqualaud  West, 
if  it  was  owned  by  any  civilised  power,  was  part  of  the  Orange  River  lleptdjlic,  a 
claim  which  we  have  acknowledged  by  paying  the  Dutchmen  £90,000  comjiensation 
for  its  loss.  Its  area,  so  far  as  defined,  is  about  1(1, OoO  square  miles,  or  more  than  half 
the  size  of  Scotland.  But  the  country,  though  it  may  be  rich,  is  not  pretty.  Indeed, 
a  dryer,  uglier,  drearier,  more  depressing  region  than  the  Diamond  Fields  it  would  be 
impossible  to  look  on,  esj)ecially  after  no  rain  has  fallen  for  some  mouths,  and  the 
thermometer  has  day  after  day  been  going  steadily  up  to  90"  in  the  shade.  About 
Kimberley  (Plate  LV.)  especially,  the  dryness  and  dreariness  attain  a  maximum.  A\'lien  ."Mr. 
Trollopc  visited  the  place  there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  on  the  ground,  and  he  "  seemed 
to  breathe  dust  rather  than  air."  The  great  novelist  was  not  impressed  with  the  metropolis 
of  the  Diamond  Pields.  "An  atmosphere  composed  of  flies  and  dust  cannot  be  i)leasant  — 
of  dust  so  thick  that  the  sufferer  fears  to  remove  it  lest  the  raising  of  it  may  aggravate 
the  evil,  and  of  flies  so  numerous  that  one  hardly  dares  to  slaughter  them  by  the 
ordinary  moans  lest  their  dead  bodies  should  be  noisome.  AYhen  a  gust  of  wind  would 
bring  the  dust  in  a  cloud,  hiding  everything,  a  cloud  so  thick  that  it  seemed  that 
the  solid  surface  of  the  earth  had  risen  diluted  into  the  air,  and  wluii  flics  had 
rendered  occupation  altogether  impossible,  I  could  be  told,  when  complaining,  tliat  I 
ought  to  be  there  in  December  or  February  —  at  some  other  time  of  the  year  than 
that  then  present — if  I  really  wanted  to  see  what  flies  and  dust  could  do.  I  sometimes 
thought  that  the  people   of  Kimberley  were   proud  of  their  flies  and  their  dust/' 

]\Ieat  is  dear  and  bad,  butter  worse,  and  vegetables  rarities,  which  even  yet  can  only 
be  supi)lied  at  great  cost,  owing  to  the  fact  that  everything  in  Kimberley  has  to  be 
carried  up  from  the  coast,  five  hundred  miles  away  from  the  Orange  River  Republic, 
or  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  ox  waggons,  a  slow,  sure,  but 
prodigiously  costly  mode  of  transport.  Hence,  when  sugar  is  quoted  at  half-a-crown  a 
pound,  the  two  shillings  must  be  considered  the  tax  jwid  to  the  long  road  and  to 
the  flies  and  dust  which  make  shopkeeping  in  Kimberley  not  much  more  agreeable 
than  diamond-seeking,  but  jjerhaps,  in  the  end,  a  more  certain  mode  of  making  a 
fortune,  though  possibly,  under  favourable  circumstances,  not  so  quick  as  picking  it  out 
of  the  ground.  A  tree  is  even  more  rare  than  a  blade  of  grass,  and  altogether  the 
province  is  extremely  dry  and  extremely  unbeautiful.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
and  Vaal  Rivers  there  are,  however,  some  verdure  and  a  good  deal  of  stunted  forest, 
which  add  an  indescribably  pleasing  appearance  to  the  picturest|ue  banks  of  their  streams. 
The  height  of  the  country  above  the  sea— 3,000  feet  to  4,000  feet— makes  the  climate 
during  the  coldest  season  of  the  year  reasonably  cool  and  healthy.  The  wmters  are 
said  to  be  often  bracing,  though  the  summers  are  hot,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely 
dusty,   unless     when     an    occasional     thunder-shower     turns     the    powdered    earth     into    a 
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temporary  cl;iy.  Many  ol'  tlic  old  iiiines  arc  bi;<^iniiiii^  to  be  exhausted,  thon^li  tlierc 
is  every  likelihood  df  (jtlicrs  liciug  discovered.  Meantime,  the  jiopulation  is  Ixjcominj^- 
more  settled.  ILni.scs  oL'  biiuk  and  stone  are  taking  tlie  place  of  the  old  canvas  and 
wooden  "shanties;"  and  it'  the  country  continue  prosperous — that  is  to  say,  if  the 
sup])Iy  of  diamonds  do  not  cease  altofjether — Griqualand  will  he  pcnclrated  hy  a 
railway,  and  as  soon  as  water  can  l)e  Ijrought  abundantly  inlD  the  t(nvn  from  the 
Vaal  River,  the  dust  and  fly  nuisances  will  be  mitigated,  while  irrigation  will  make 
the  country  green  with  orchards  and  lields  of  vegetables.  Then  the  Kimherley,  De  Beer, 
Du  Toit's  Pan,  and  Bultfontcin,  Barkly,  and  (Jriijua  Town  of  the  past  will  only  be 
remembered  as  stepping-stones  in  the  liistory  of  the  revolutionised  province.* 

TiiK   Cape   Colony. 

Excluding  Griipialand  Wost,  which  has  been  so  recently  received  into  the  fold  that  it 
is  hardly  yet  considered  a  member  of  the  Cape  family  of  provinces,  the  old  colony  known 
under  tihis  name  occupies  the  most  southern  part  of  the  African  continent,  bordered  on  either 
side  by  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  It  covers  an  area  nearly  four  times  as  large 
as  England,  and  includes,  at  the  date  of  the  census  of  1875,  nearly  7:il,UU0  people, 
of  whom  less  than  :!o7,U(J0  were  whites,  the  remainder  being  Kadirs  of  various  tribes, 
Hottentots,  Bushmen,  Malays,  and  others.  Colonised  as  early  as  105:^  by  the  Dutch,  the 
country,  though  in  a  much  more  circumscribed  form  than  at  present,  passed  finally  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  in  1815,  though  in  its  laws,  customs,  form  of  faith,  names  of 
places,  and  in  the  tongue  understood,  if  not  spoken,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  population., 
the  Cape    of   Good  Hope  is  still  to  a    great  extent  Dutch. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  country  is  curious.  Intersected  by  numerous  rivers, 
the  Cape  is  still  a  dry  country,  for  none  of  these  rivers  are  navigable,  and  the  rainfall 
over  a  great  extent  of  tlie  colony  is  scant  and  fitful.  The  climate  of  the  country  is, 
however,  as  a  rule,  temperate.  In  most  of  the  hot  valleys  during  the  summer — and  the 
reader  must  remember  that  the  Cape  summers  are  our  winters — the  temperature  is  oven-like ; 
but  on  the  higher  grounds  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  warmest  months  does  not  exceed  that 
of  Italy,  while  in  winter  the  thermometer  frequently  falls  below  freezing-point,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  clear,  Ijuoyant,  and  bracing.  Local  fevers  are  unknown,  and  epidemics 
generally,  due  to  the  climate,  are  not  among  the  miseries  from  which  the  colonists 
suffer.  On  the  east  coast  and  in  the  extreme  south  abundance  of  rain  falls,  Natal 
being  peculiarly  favoured  in  this  respect;  but  in  the  interior  there  is  less,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Orange  River  the  showers  are  few  and  slight,  while  towards  the  mouth 
of  that  river  there  are  said  to  be  many  years  during  which  no  rain  whatever  falls. 
Mr.  Johnston  notes  the  curious  fact  that  while  over  the  south-western  maritime  region 
the  rain  is  brought  by  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  in  winter  (that  from  April 
to     October),    the    easterly    sea-board    has,    on    the    contrary,     its    rains    in    the    summer 

•  TroUope:  "South  Africa"  (1S78);  Boyle:  "The  Savage  Life"  (1876):  Payton:  "The  Diamond 
Dif,'gings  of  South  Africa"  (1872);  "  Scrihner's  Monthly"  (September,  1878);  Dunn:  "Notes  on  the  Diamond 
Fields"  (1871);  etc.  etc. 
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(September  to  April).  On  the  highest  ranges  snow  lies  for  three  or  four  months,  and 
ill  the  inland  region  the  country  is  frequently  visited  by  thunderstorms,  accompanied 
by  brief  but  heavy  downj^ours  of  rain.  The  country  from  the  south  northward  rises 
in  a  series  of  terraces  until  it  culminates  in  the  Spitz  Kop,  or  Compass  Mountain, 
r^joOO  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  point  it  gradually  slopes  to  the  Orange  River. 
The  outer  edge  of  these  terraces  are  in  most  cases  mountain  ranges  running  in  an 
east  to  west  direction,  or  "parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  each  other,"  and  are  known 
under  a  variety  of  names,  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  encumber  these  pages. 
The  outer  or  maritime  slopes  of  these  ridges  are  the  best  parts  of  the  colony,  and  the 
most  thickly  inhabited.  Here  are  found  the  chief  towns  and  villages,  and  the  fields  of 
grain,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  tobacco  plantation,  for  which  the  country  has  gained  a 
just  celebrity.  The  passage  from  one  terrace  to  another  is  through  the  familiar 
"  Kloofs,"  or  narrow  mountain  gorges.  The  great  pastoral  district  of  the  colony  is  the 
extensive  undulating  plains  beyond  Zwartebergeu,  or  the  Black  Mountain,  known  as 
the  Great  Karroo.  During  the  summer  months  this  region  is  dry  and  dreary.  There 
is  little  or  no  running  water,  and  the  pools  are  only  full  after  a  thunderstorm ;  the 
beds  of  the  brooks  then  run  for  a  brief  period,  but  they  soon  dry  up,  and  a  scanty 
supply  of  brackish  water  can,  until  the  rains  come,  only  be  obtained  by  digging 
deep  in  their  beds.  There  are  no  trees  and  few  shrubs,  but  as  soon  as  the  wet 
season  arrives  the  Great  Karroo  is  covered  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  the  sheep 
for  a  few  weeks  luxuriate  in  a  paradise  of  herbage,  which  clothes  "  veld "  and  "  vlei " 
alike.  Looking  at  the  garden  of  flowers  which  the  Kan-oo  is  at  this  season,  one 
might  well  doubt  the  accuracy  of  those  who,  visiting  it  only  a  few  days  earlier, 
describe  the  bare,  brown,  barren  waste  which  it  is  at  that  date.  Ou  the  coast 
snow  does  not  often  fall,  and  then  only  remains  for  a  short  time.  Table  INIountain 
(3,582  feet  high),  so  prominent  an  object  from  Cape  Town,  is  sometimes  sprinkled 
with  white,  but  ])efore  the  townspeople  have  had  time  to  wonder  at  the  spectacle  it  is 
again  bare  of  the  unwonted  covering.  Altogether,  contrary  to  the  common  impression 
which  has  somehow  or  other  gained  ground,  the  Cape  Colony  is  by  no  means  a 
flat  or  undulating  country.  It  is  in  reality  one  of  the  wildest,  most  picturesque,  and 
even  mountainous  regions,  which  the  Britons  have  elected  to  peojile.  High  uplands  and 
great  elevated  plains  are  interspersed  among  bold  mountain  ridges  and  escarpments, 
among  which,  through  savage  gorges,  the  drainage  finds  its  way  to  the  Indian  or 
Atlantic  Oceans,  or  north  to  the  Orange  River,  to  be  finally  discharged  on  the  dry 
north-western  coast.  Within  the  limits  of  the  country  longest  settled  there  is  a 
concentration  of  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  the  world.  Certainly  nowhere 
else  in  the  colony  is  there  such  an  alternation  of  hill  and  valley,  bare  plain  and  well- 
clothed    woodland. 

The  rivers  of  the  Cape  Colony  vary  in  extent.  The  Orange  River  is  the 
largest,  but  is  so  broken  up  by  cataracts  as  to  be  useless  for  navigation,  while  the  same 
may  be  said  of  most  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  Cape.  A  few  of  them  can  be  sailed 
tip  for  a  short  distance,  but  for  a  distance  so  short  that  they  are  quite  inapplicable  for 
purposes    of   travel    or   transit.     The  Olifant,   falling    into    the    Atlantic,    overflows    its  bed 
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during  the  rainy  scuson,  depositinj:!^  on  llic  iioifjliljoiu-inf^  country  a  ricii  sediment,  in 
which  <jpreat  crops  ol:  <frain  arc  yrown.  'I'Ik;  appearance  of  the  country — and  this  de- 
scription aj)i)lics  to  ail  the  rcj^-ion  of  South  Africa — is,  as  a  rule,  dry.  During  the 
rains  orchids  and  various  bulbous  plants  cover  the  ground  with  a  gay  carpet,  and  the 
numerous  species  of  heath  for  which  the  Cape  is  remarkable  give  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance to  limited  patches  of  territory.  Thorny  shrubs  are,  however,  the  objects  which  more 
jiarticularly  strike  the  eye — or  the  skin  of  the  traveller — mingled  with  cactus-looking 
plants,  so  characteristic  of  a  climate  in  which  vegetation  must  economise  the  moisture 
which  it  obtains  during  the  rainy  weather  in  order  to  subsist  during  tlie  long  weeks 
or  months  of  drought.  Wheat  is  grown  in  the  richer  districts,  and  with  maize,  oats, 
barley,  and  millet,  or  Kaffir  corn,  are  common  crops.  Rye  is  roared  in  the  Roggeveld  and 
in  the  lower  bills  of  Namaqua  Land,  and  in  the  inundated  districts  of  Olifant  River  rice 
grows  well.  Tobacco  is  a  widely-spread  crop,  and  cotton  has  been  introduced  experi- 
mentally. The  making  of  wine  and  brandy  is  now  a  flourishing  industry,  and  but 
as  yet  the  produce  does  not  obtain  much  ^xipularity  in  Britain,  the  grapes  are  affirmed  to 
be  of  the  finest  quality.  The  Cape  is  still  to  some  extent  a  hunting-ground,  but 
the  vast  number  of  wild  animals  which  once  roamed  over  it  are  now  so  greatly  thimied 
off,  that  the  mighty  Nimrods,  who  used  to  find  within  its  bounds  herds  of  ante- 
lopes, elands,  koodoo,  gnu,  hartbeests,  quaggas,  blaauboks,  and  steinboks,  with  lions, 
giraffes,  rhinoceroses,  leopards,  hysenas,  and  jackals,  require  now  to  go  far  north  of  the 
Orange  River  if  they  are  to  expect  much  sport  from  any  other  animals  save  the  two 
last.  Ostriches,  once  common,  are  now  few,  and  the  wild  bird's  feathers  are  at  the 
present  day  chiefly  obtained  from  without  the  borders  of  the  colony,  or  from  tame 
birds  kept  in  enclosures,  and  reared  from  eggs  artificially  hatched.  This  business  has 
of  late  years  become  a  flourishing  one  in  experienced  hands,  though  it  is  an  extremely 
risky  venture  for  a  tyro,  or  even  in  certain  seasons  for  those  who  have  been  trained  to 
it,*  though  the  feathers  are  worth  from  £5  to  £50  per  lb.,  in  spite  of  the  admir- 
able imitations  which  are  now  made  out  of  whalebone.  Venomous  snakes  are  common, 
but  insect  pests  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  in  the  part  of  Africa  further  to  the 
north.  But  though  the  neighbouring  sea  abounds  in  fishes,  the  rivers  and  tiny  lakes 
of  the  colony  are  singularly  deficient  in  food  supplies  of  this  description.  Shei'i),  cattle, 
and  dogs  have  been  possessed  by  the  natives  from  an  early  date :  at  all  events,  they  had 
them  when  the  country  was  first  discovered.  They  are,  however,  of  a  wretched  type 
when  not  improved  by  admixture  with  the  finer  breeds  inti-oduced  since  the  wild 
animals  have  been  displaced.  Wool  now  forms  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  the 
colony,  and  throughout  .  the  country  there  are  estimated  to  be  fully  15,000,000 
of  sheep.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  Merino  breed,  which  are  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  the  big-tailed  sheep  affected  hy  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  The  Angora  goat  is 
also  extensively  kept  for  the  sake  of  its  hair,  and  cattle,  including  all  the  finer  varieties 
suited  to  the  climate,  are  found  in  every  part  of  this  rising  and  flourishing  colony.  No 
sight  is  more  common  in  the  Capo  than  the  long  lines  of  waggons,  drawn  by  sis,  eight, 
or  ten  team  of  oxen  (p.  1^5),  lumliering  slowly  over  the  roads,  and  subsisting  on  the  scanty 
*  Moscnthal  and  Ilarting :  "  Ostriches  and  Ostrich  Fiirming  "  (1876h  Cooke:  "Hints  on  Ostrich  Farming  "  (1880). 
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herbage  whieli  they  pick  up  oa  the  way.  Coaches,  and,  in  the  more  settled  districts,  rail- 
ways, are  common.  But  the  "  Cape  waggon,"  with  its  bovine  accompaniments,  its  "  vore- 
louper,"  of  aboriginal  extraction,  and  its  "out-spanning"  and  "in-spanning,"  will  still  be 
for  many  years  to  come  the  most  characteristic  of  the  South  African  modes  of  travel  and 
transit.  The  colony  is  governed  by  two  houses  of  legislature  and  a  responsible 
ministry,  only  the  executive  head  of  the  State  being  sent  out  from  England.  There  are 
btill  many  Kaflirs  living  within  the  bounds  of  the  settled  districts,  numbers  of  Malays, 
and  also  a  few  negroes,  descendants  of  slaves  introduced  in  earlier  times  from  Mozambique. 
The  Hottentots  are  also  numerous,  but  the  Bushmen,  except  in  the  Kalahari  Desert,  are  almost 
uon-existent ;  and  of  all  these  aborigines  lew  can  be  characterised  as  pure  savages.     Many  of 
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tliem    are,  indeed,  partially  civilised,   and    living   in  a  state  of  comparative  respectability  as 
labourers  for  the  white  settlers. 

"The  Cape"  has  long  since  ceased  to  have,  except  in  the  out-of-the-way  districts  to 
v.-hich  settlers  have  only  newly  "trekked,"  that  ajipearance  of  unkemptedness — politically, 
physically,  and  socially — which  so  many  of  our  colonies  and  the  newer  districts  in  the 
United  States  display,  for  the  older  parts  of  South  Africa  are  getting  to  be  venerable 
outliers  of  Britain,  albeit,  nearly  equal  to  France  in  size,  and  nearly  double  the  old 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  There  are  districts  in  the  western  part  of  the  colony  where  the  Dutch 
language  is  still  dominant,  but  in  the  east  the  English  are  the  most  numerous  race.  Tliere 
are  Germans,  French,  and  Portuguese  in  smaller  numbers ;  and  of  the  newspapers,  about 
one-sixth  are  in  the  Netherlandish  tongue.  The  Dutch  "Boer"  is,  in  the  Cape,  a  loyal 
enough  subject,  despite  his  entertaining  a  sentimental  regard  for  Holland — though  hardly  the 
Holland    of  this  day — and  but  little  regard  for  the  English,  though  in   no  way  inclined  to 
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fliango  liis  ullegiaiicf.  Tlioso  who  were  most  evil  disposed  in  llie  old  days  "trekked" 
north  over  (lie  Orange  River  into  tiie  Orange  Free  State,  whieh  still  exists,  or  into 
Natal,  now  a  colony,  and  the  Transvaal  region  whieh  was  annexed  by  us  in  1877,  Imt 
has  not  yet  settled  down  coinrortahly  in  its  new  bonds.  The  River  is,  however,  ratlier 
looked  down  upon  by  the  other  settlers,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  Cape 
colonists  talking  of  some  acquaintance  as  having  made  a  memlliancc  by  marrying  a  Duteli- 
nian  or  a  Dutch  girl.  The  Boer's  habits  are  certainly  a  little  primitive,  and  often  a  triile 
dirty.  His  house  is,  anywhere  outside  the  settled  districts,  painfully  primitive  (pp.  io2, 
153),  and  his  ideas  on  many  things  so  different  from  ours,  that  it  is  didicult  for  the  two 
races  to  thoroughly  amalgamate.     Of  the  forty-eight  districts,  that   in   the  vicinity  of  Cape 
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Town  is  naturally  the  most  advanced.  Cape  Town  is,  indeed,  a  flourishing  city  of  15,000 
inhabitants,  with  fine  buildings  and  pretty  villas,  gas,  tramways,  and  railways  pouring 
into  it  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  with  little — except  the 
Dutch-talking  Boers  who  have  come  to  town  for  marketing  or  a  holiday — to  remind  the 
visitor  that  he  is  in  a  colonial  capital,  founded,  and  for  long  solely  inhabited,  by  ad- 
venturers from  the  shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  Yet,  in  many  respects  Cape  Town  is 
unlike  anything  seen  in  Europe.  No  two  houses  are  of  the  same  size  and  architecture, 
and  the  finest  shops  and  other  erections  alternate  with  the  poorest  shanties  of  gal- 
vanised iron,  or  the  shed-like  shop  of  a  greengrocer  is  side  by  side  with  the  almost 
palatial  building  which  shelters  the  display  of  a  wealthy  jeweller.  Kaffii-s  clothed  in 
the  rags  of  a  uniform ;  Chinamen  in  their  clean  blue  frocks ;  lanky  Boers  in  brown 
velveteens,  with  their  "  vrows  "  in  black  gowns,  with  thick  black  veils  and  huge  poke  bonnets ; 
merchants  in  grey  silk  coats  and  white  hats;  oflicers  in  uniform  or  in  mufti;  Parsee 
220 
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washerwomen;  Moslem  Malays,  10,817  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  country,  though  the 
descendants  of  men  oriu'lually  brouf.ht  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  all  jiass  the  hotel  door 
in  a  few  minutes.  Hansoms  and  two-horse  broughams  ply  for  hire  ;  and  in  the  hotels  accom- 
modation can  be  obtained  equal  to  anything  found  in  towns  of  the  same  size  in  Europe 
or  America.  ^losquitoes  are,  however,  a  sad  pest;  and  the  heat  of  the  streets,  except 
during  a  few  months  in  the  year,  is  trying  to  fresh  arrivals  or  even  to  old  residents. 
The  high  winds  bring  clouds  of  dust,  irritating  to  the  lungs,  and  the  insufficient  sani- 
tary arrangements  are  evidenced  by  the  odorous  vapours  which  steal  over  the  town 
during  the  nights.*  Cape  Town  is  the  starting-point  for  two  lines  of  railway.  The  one 
line  runs  to  Worcester,  and  is  to  be  extended  across  the  Karroo ;  the  other  terminates  at 
Wj'nberg,  the  centre  of  the  Contantia  wine  district.  Port  Elizabeth,  on  Algoa  Bay,  is 
the  ])lace  from  which  most  of  the  wool  of  the  colony  is  shipped,  and  is  also  the  terminus 
of  a  railway  running  into  the  interior  to  Grahamstown  and  Graaf  lleinet;  while  the 
commerce  which  collects  in  King  William's  Town  finds  an  outlet  in  East  London,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  harbour  of  British  Kaffraria,  or  at  least  of  the  fertile  territory  once 
known  under  that  name.  The  cultivators  around  King  William's  Town  are  chieflv 
Germans,  who  have  a  great  belief  in  the  future  of  East  London,  just  as  Grahamstown 
has  in  Port  Alfred.  The  harbour  is  not,  however,  by  nature  a  good  one.  It  is  blocked 
by  an  a\\kward  bai-,  which  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River,  and  the  sweep 
of  the  sea  on  it  often  cuts  off  all  communication  with  the  merchants  and  their  ships.  But 
with  the  aid  of  engineering  skill,  the  East  Londoners  believe  that  eventually  their  harbour 
will  be  the  rendezvous  of  the  commerce  which  at  present  does  not  take  kindly  to  it  and 
to  its  bar.f  In  1878-70  the  revenue  of  the  colony  (not  including  loans)  was  £3,007,889, 
and  its  expenditure  £2,053,18i,  while  its  public  debt  is  put  down  at  £9,537,459. 

Kaffirland,  etc. 

We  hear  repeatedly  of  "  troubles  at  the  Cape,"  but  in  reality  the  troubles  are  in  the 
country  east  of  that  colony,  in  the  region  approjiriated  to  the  semi-indejiendent  tribes 
of  Kaffirs,  who,  to  the  number  of  over  500,000,  are  collected  in  a  region  vaguely  known  as 
Kaffraria,  in  area  about  twice  the  size  of  Greece,  or  the  same  size  as  Natal,  or  half  the  size  of 
the  Orange  Free  State.  The  Kei  River  bounds  this  territory  on  the  south ;  hence  it  is  often 
known  as  the  Transkei.  It  is  a  fertile  and  well-watered  country,  wooded  on  the  higher  parts, 
and  with  great  tracts  well  adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  for  grazing,  both  of  which 
branches  of  a  rural  life  are  adopted  by  the  native  tribes,  who  live  here  in  a  state  of  semi- 
independence,  though  in  reality  under  residents,  whose  authority  is  exercised  through 
the  chiefs.  That  this  authority  is  not  always  implicitly  obeyed  is  proved  by  the  rising  of 
the  Basutos  in  1880,  aided  by  the  Pondomosi  and  Tembus,  and  sympathised  in,  if 
not  shared,  by  the  Pondos  and  other  tribes.  The  tribes  inhabiting  this  district  are  tht 
Fingos,    numbering     73,000    people,    and    with    the    mixed    inhabitants    of    the    Idutywa 

*   Sandeman  :    "  Ei^lit  llontlis  in  an  Ox  'W.'iggon  "   (ISSO),  )).  9. 

+   8ilver'.s   "Handbook  to    8outli  Africa"   (18S0);    Hall:   "South  African  (;eof;raiiIiy "  (18C6);   NoWo :    "  De- 
scriptioa  of  the  Cape  Colony"  (1870);  Wilmot:  "Dtscrii>tiun  of  the  Cape  Colony"  (18G3),  etc.  etc. 
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lloservc,  1o  tlu'  miinlier  of  17,0i)ii,  :in'  liriti.sli  suljject:^.  The  Tenibus  are  not  so  iiomi- 
ii;ill\-,  Iiiit  I'ciriiicrK-  Uicir  1 1)11,1)1)1)  ]ici)]il(,'  wiTO  ol^L'dient  to  tlio  Jirilisli  magistrates  wlio 
ivsidc'd  amonjrst  tlieni.  Tlio  Poiidoinosi,  numborinp;'  1:1,000,  live  in  tlie  iijJiier  basin  ol 
the  pretty  St.  Jolin's  liiver,  and  the  Pondos,  who  are  over  200,000  in  nuniljer,  in  the 
lower  part  oL'  the  same  river,  and  on  the  immediate  coast.  Griquuland  lOast,  or  Adam 
Kdlc^s  Jjand,  sometimes  called  No  Man's  Land,  near  Natal,  is  iiihaljilcd  In-  (iriijiias, 
iiiclu(lin)4'  Bacas,  to  the  mimbiT  ol'  10,01)0,  'I'he  (Jalekas,  to  tiic  iiiiiiiljcr  ot'  (;(i,000, 
inhabit  a  part  of  country  not  inc'orjfoiated  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Tlic  inhabitants  ol' 
the  Gatberg — including  "  Jiastards "  and  Basutos,  to  the  numljcr  of  0,000 — live  under 
llic  colli  ml  of  a  British  magistrate,  not  because  it  is  their  country,  but  siinjily  because  it 
hajipens  to  be  vacant.  The  Bomvanas  are  a  sub-tribe  of  Galekas,  living  near  the  coast. 
Tlie  PouddS,  who  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  these  tribes,  have  for  long  remained 
tolerably  friendly  to  the  Cape  authorities,  under  whose  control  they  now  are. 

The  Basutos  are  the  South  African  race  who  of  late  have  been  bulking  most  largely 
in  public  notice.  Their  country  is  the  region  of  mountains  and  valleys  wiiich  surround 
the  source  of  the  Orange  liiver.  In  18US  it  was  declared  to  be  British  territory,  and 
in  1871  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony.  The  natives  who  are  under  tliis  name  are 
a  branch  of  the  Bechuanas,  a  race  of  widely-spread  connection,  whose  territory  lies 
west  of  the  Transvaal,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the  Kalahari  Desert.  In  j)hysical 
prowess  and  warlike  reputation  tiiey  arc  inferior  to  many  of  the  other  South  African 
races,  but  in  intelligence  and  capabilities  for  civilisation  they  are  superior  to  most  of 
them.  Basutoland  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  regions  in  all  South  Africa,  and 
though  127,000  of  them  are  believed  to  be  settled  in  this  region,  the  Basutos  are  not 
confined  to  this,  for  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  or  lifty  years  they  have  been 
moved  up  and  down  South  Africa.  Their  present  country  has  been  acquired,  partly  by  conquest 
and  partly  by  colonisation,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  having  fled  to  it  after  being 
worsted  elsewhere.  Their  great  chief,  forty  years  ago,  was  Moshesh,  and  under  his  guidance 
their  name  was  more  dreaded  in  the  country  than  it  has  been  su1)sequently.  But  until 
latterly  the  Basutos  had  settled  down  to  the  arts  of  peace ;  they  had  more  jjloughs  than 
any  native  tribe;  they  grew  corn  and  wool,  traded  and  acquired  money,  and  w-ere  con- 
sidered amongst  the  most  loyal  of  English  subjects,  both  in  peace  and  war,  albeit  their 
military  capacity  was  regarded  lightly.  But  in  1880,  owing  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Disarming  Act,  a  great  part  of  the  natives  went  into  arms  against  us,  and  at  this  date 
(1881)  are  still  maintaining  their  struggle.  The  result  cannot  be  doubtful;  but, 
meantime,  the  cost  of  their  subjection  will  be  great,  and  the  immediate  loss  to  the  Cape 
Treasiu-y  considerable,  for  their  hut  tax  yielded,  at  10s.  a  hut,  some  £4,000  per  annum 
to  the  Colonial  Exchequer,  and  in  other  direct  taxes  they  contributed  £2,000  according  to 
the  returns.  Altogether,  the  revenue  of  Basutoland  was  given  in  ISSI)  at  £:3:3,9().j,  and 
the  expenditure  at  £29,277. 

In  these  few  notes  on  the  South  African  tribes— for  which  we  have  been  indebted  to 
Mr.  Trollope,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  other  writers,  who  have  gone  more  fully  into  the  question 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  in  the  few  lines  to  which  our  remarks  must  be  limited — no 
attempt   has    been    made    to    disentangle   the    knotted   history    of    the   native    tribes.       The 
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native  question  is,  indeed,  one  on  wliieh  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  any  decided  views, 
founded  on  the  most  authoritative  sources  of  information,  without  having  tliem  just  as  positively 
contradicted  by  some  other  "  authority,"  who  claims  equal  knowledge  and  superior  acumen. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  subject  is  by  no  means  a  clear  one,  and  that 
the  "  native  question  "  having,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  "  got  into  politics,"  the  "  facts  " 
are    manipulated    to    suit    rival    "  views."       The    nomenclature    o£    the    diffei'cnt    tribes    is 


also  very  jiuzzling ;  and  here  again  the  "  authorities "  are  equally  at  issue  with  each 
other.  One  set  of  purists  affect  to  be  particular  as  to  what  a  Kafftr  is,  A\'hile  another 
class — and  perhaps  more  accurately  —  the  bulk  of  the  South  African  tribes  under  that 
head.  The  Natal  colonists  stoutly  contend  that  the  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  are  different  races, 
while  others  will  as  dogmatically  deny  the  Pondos  being  entitled  to  that  designation. 
Politically,  these  hair-splitting  ditTcrences  are  of  very  little  consequence,  and  ethnologieally 
are  probably  inaccurate.  In  familiar  language,  all  the  South  African  aborigines — 
Bushmen  and    Hottentots  excepted — are  Kaffirs ;    and    two  of    their    tribes,  the  Gaikas   and 
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Galekas,  liave  in  time  past  f^ivm  iis  an  inlinitudi;  ol'  tniiihlc,  tlioiii;li  tin;  f'ormor  are  nux/ 
<|uiot  Hfitisli  siilijects,  sueli  as  were  tlu-  Basutos  until  latterly,  and  such  as  are  the  Fingos 
still,  but  never  without  a  suspicion  of  rebellious  intentions  beinj^  eherished  by  them.  Bui, 
it  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  <^o  into  these  histories  within  oiu'  space,  and  wearisome 
to  do  so  at  still  •••reater  lenj^th.* 

There    are,    however,    Kaflir    countries    besides   those    whose   area    is    confined   to    the 
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region  known  as  Kaffraria,  and  a  few  words  may  be  tittinyly  devoted  to  them  in 
this  place.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is  Zululand,  whidi,  under  the  military  system 
of  a  succession  of  warrior  chiefs,  rapidly  extended  its  bounds,  until  it  stretched  from 
the    Limpopo    to    tlie   confines    of    the    Cape    Colony.     At    present,    its    confines    are    more 

•  In   the  works   akeady  (juotcil,  full  information    on  this    subject    may    be    obtained.      A    briefer    but    vcn,- 

pleasant  account  may  be  found  in  Jlr.   TroUope's  "South  Africa"   (1S7S},  and  Aylward's  "Transvaal  of  To-day" 

<1878),  contains  numerous  notes  on  the  native  tribes,  and  tlicir  political  relations  to  the  South  African  colonists 
and  the  Orange  River  Republic. 
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limited^  and  until  it  was  lirokeu  np  in  tb.e  war  which  tho  British  waged  in  ]S7'J  witli 
its  king,  Cetywayo — or  Ketchwayo,  as  the  name  is  pronounced — was  a  compact  despotism, 
a  constant  terror  to  Natal,  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  to  the  Transvaah  The 
country  is  now  divided  among  thirteen  independent  chiefs,  some  of  whom  are  not  Zulus 
at  all;  while  one,  John  Dunn,  is  the  sou  of  a  Scottish  doctor  in  Natal,  and  though  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  Zulu,  ho  has  not  one  drop  of  black  Llood  in  his  veins.  Zulu- 
land  is  wild  and  mountainous,  but  what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  region  already 
described  applies  equally  well  to  it.* 

The  Gasa  country,  or  the  region  north  of  Delagoa  Bay,  to  the  Lower  Zambesi,  is 
also  under  an  independent  Zulu  chief,  who  has  permitted  the  Portuguese  to  settle  on 
the  coast  here  and  there.  The  Matabele  Kaffir  country,  very  mountainous,  and  in 
places  attaining  a  considerable  elevation,  is  another  military  despotism,  extending  over 
the  region  lying  inland  from  the  latter  kingdom.  Another  of  these  kingdoms,  all  on 
the  same  model,  was  that  of  the  iMakololo,  a  Basuto  race,  who,  penetrating  to  the  middle 
valley  of  the  Zambesi,  enslaved  the  Barotse  who  inhabited  it,  and  for  a  time  lorded  it 
over  this  region.  It  would,  however,  appear,  from  the  information  collected  by  Major 
Serpa  Pinto  and  Dr.  Holub,  the  more  recent  travellers  in  this  direction,  that  dissensions 
arose  among  tho  conquerors,  advantage  of  which  was  taken  by  the  Barotse  to  rise  and 
exterminate  the  IMakololo. 

Natal. 

This  colony  is  now  coterminous  with  the  Cape,  but  is  of  comparatively  small  im- 
portance, comjiared  with  that  dej^endency.  In  size  it  is  also  much  smaller,  being  little 
more  than  one-half  the  area  of  Scotland.  Physico-geographically  it  has  been  described 
as  composed  of  the  ramifications  of  wooded  mountains  and  hills,  "  which  slope  down  like 
the  fingers  of  a  hand  from  the  higher  cliff-like  edge  of  the  Drakenberg,"  10,000  feet 
in  height.  Between  these  mountainous  fingers  there  are  many  fertile  valleys,  watered 
by  constantl}-  flowing  streams,  and  between  the  coast  and  the  mountains  there  lies  a 
grassy  flat  or  undulating  country,  pastured  by  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The 
country  is  a  semi-tropical  one,  but  owing  to  its  position  the  summer  heats  are  not 
intense;  there  are  no  endemic  fevers  or  other  diseases  peculiar  to  it,  while  the  winters 
are  said  to  l)e  peculiarly  pleasant.  No  portion  of  South  Africa  is  so  well  watered, 
for  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  rivers  flow  through  it  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  hut  the 
lofty  character  of  the  country  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  not  one  of  these  is 
navigable.  The  scenery  is  in  places  pictui-esque,  and  though  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  colony  is  as  yet  settled,  it  is  dotted  throughout  with  sugar  plantations,  for  the 
most  part  cultivated  by  Indian  coolies,  who  are  more  skilful,  and  above  all,  steadier 
labourers  than  the  natives.  Coffee  is  also  grown  in  the  lowlands,  while  wheat,  oats, 
and  maize — or  "  mealies,"  as  it  is  universally  called  in  South  Africa — are  reared  to  a 
considerable    extent.     In    the    coast   region,    extending   for    about    fifteen    miles    inland,  the 

*  A  complete  list  of  works  on  tho  country  up  to  date  will  bo  foiind  in  tho  Froccedbujs  of  Ihe  Geographical 
Socicfi/  for  1879  .-ind  1880.  Soo  also  "Physical  Goo}?raphy  of  Zululand  and  its  Borders,"  liy  tho  Kov.  George 
Bloncowe,   in  rrocmliiigs  of  the  Jtoi/al   Gcographieal  Socicli/   (1879);  p.   324. 
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j)riiici|i;il  si'tllriiictits  are  situated.  The  eapidil,  Piclcnnarltzljup,'-,  or  Maritzburg,  as  it  is 
more  IVeijiii'iilly  oallid,  is  situated  sixty  miles  inland  iVum  Durlian,  or  Port  Xatal — to  use 
its  older  and  once  more  familiar  name — the  only  harbour,  and  that  not  a  good  one, 
owiuLj  to  the  existence  of  a  sand  bar  at  its  mouth.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
wayijiin  tradic  through  the  interior  down  into  the  Oran;4(;  Free  State  an<l  the 
Transvaal,  (Voni  wlieiiee  Natal  produets  llnd  their  way  to  the  Ca])e  Colony;  and  in 
the  same  way  the  wool,  ostrich  feathers,  and  ivory  of  Central  Africa  and  the 
rej^ion    mentioned    are  sent  out  of  the  country  through  the  Xatal  Port. 

The  colony  bas  before  it  a  n(it  unpromising  future.  Indeed,  in  many  respects  it  is — the 
harbour  question  aside — one  of  our  African  dependencies  with  the  most  varied  capabilities. 
Originally  selected  by  the  Poers  fleeing  from  British  law  and  institutions  as  a  home  in  which 
they  might  do  as  seemed  good  to  them,  it  was,  in  185U,  created  a  sepai-ate  colony,  though 
not  with  the  responsible  government  which  prevails  at  the  Cape.  In  the  fertile  coast 
region  all  scmi-trojiical  crops  can  be  reared  in  i)Icnty.  In  addition  to  sugar  and  coffee, 
indigo,  arrowroot,  tobacco,  ginger,  rice,  pepper,  and  cotton  arc  grown,  and  among 
other  fruits  of  the  tropics  the  pineapi)le  ripens  in  the  open  air.  Cereals  and  the  crops 
of  cooler  climates  thrive  in  the  higher  ground  further  in  the  interior,  while  tlie  hills  and 
upland  valleys  are  more  fitted  for  grazing.  In  the  deep  glens  in  the  Drakcnberg  there  are 
forests  of  tine  timber,  which  also  exist  in  some  tracts  near  the  coast.  Xatal  is,  however,  not 
dependent  on  its  wood ;  lor  coal  is  found  in  places,  and  limestone  abounds.  The  great 
drawback  which  the  settlers  complain  of  is  the  -want  of  labour.  Though  there  are 
some  290,000  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  in  the  country,  the  :i-'5,00il  Europeans  are  mainly  dependent 
on  coolie  labour.  It  is,  however,  only  just  to  add  that  the  complaint  of  the  inadapta- 
bility of  the  aborigines  to  the  wants  of  their  white  neighbours  is  not  altogether  borne 
out  by  facts,  for  on  every  farm  and  in  every  sugar-mill  numbers  of  natives  (p.  loC)  may 
be  seen  at  work,  earning  good  wages,  and  though  possibly  not  very  presentable  labourers,  yet, 
considering  the  long  period  it  takes  to  break  a  savage  into  habits  of  regular  industry,  the 
X^atalians  have  not  a  great  deal  to  comjdain  about.  In  the  liest  houses  they  arc 
employed  as  domestic  servants,  and  sometimes  turn  out  wonderfully  well ;  and  though 
the  coaches  are  usually  driven  by  "Cape  Boys,"  as  the  coloured  descendants  of  the 
natives  of  St.  Helena  who  emigrated  to  the  Cape  are  called,  the  Zulus  may  be  found 
attending  to  waggons,  and  generally  making  themselves  useful  throughout  the  country  A\  ith 
the  exception  of  Durban  and  Pictcrmaritzburg^both  small  towns  —  there  are  no  places 
of  any  size  in  the  country.  Its  revenue  in  187'.)  was  £I-7;3,17S,  and  its  expenditure, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  draughts  which  the  Zulu  war  caused,  £101,883.  The  colony 
has  long  had  a  small  public  debt,  but  having  contracted  for  the  building  of  3-i5  miles 
of  railway,  this  has  now  risen  to  the  total  of  il,G;i],700.* 

•  Brooks:  "Natal"  (1S771  ;  Samlcman:  "  Eiglit  Mouths  iu  an  Ox  ■\Vaggoii"'  (1878);  Kobinson:  "  Xotcs  on 
Natal"  (1872);  Fiitsth :  "Die  Eingoliorcncn  Sud-Afrika's  cthnograpisch  und  anatomisch  besihi-cibcn "  (1872); 
Gillmore:  "  Tho  Great  Thirst  Land"  (1878);  War  Offiee  :  "Precis  of  Information  on  Xatal"  (1870);  Hart- 
maiin  :  "Die  Volkers  Afrikas"  (1879),  and  "Die  Xigritier"  (1873  ;  Elton:  "Travels  and  Resc.-irches " 
(1879);  Holuh:  "  Einc  Ciiltniskizze  des  Maiutse-Mainl.unda-Reiehes  in  Sad-Central  Afiika"  (1879),  and  "  Siebcn 
Jahre   in  Sud   Afrika"    (1879);  Shaw:    "The   tJeogiaphy   of   South   Africa"    (1878),   etc.  etc. 
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The  emaneipatiou  of  slaves  throughout  the  British  possessions  intensified  the  discon- 
tent of  the  "  Boers,"  or  Dutch  settlers  in  the  Cape,  with  our  rule.  Accordingly,  in  order 
to  get  into  a  land  where  they  might  steal  land,  enslave  natives,  and  generally  do  as  seemed 
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good  iu  their  own  eyes,  a  large  portion  of  them  "  trekked,"  with  their  waggons  and  be- 
longings, northward  across  the  DrakeTiberg  and  the  Orange  River,  and  settled  in  what 
is  now  llic  Colony  of  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal.  This  was  in 
1837 ;  but  in  1843  the  British  Government  followed  them  up,  and  Natal  ceased  to  be 
a  refuge  for  those  Dutchmen  anxious  to  live  after  their  own  fashion — albeit  that  fashion 
was  far  from  good  for  their  neighbours,  white  or  black,  and  especially  for  the  latter.  The 
malcontents,    after   much    trouble   and    some   fighting,    neither    of    which    redound    greatly 
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to  otir  credit,  wx'rc  pcriniUoil  (d  cstublisli  themselves  m  this  central  district  of  South  Afri<;a, 
on  conditions  tliiit  tlu^y  shuuld  not  molest  the  natives.  A  republic  was  accordinjfly 
established  between  the  two  head  streams  of  the  Orange  River  west  of  the  Kathlamba 
or  JJrakensberg'  Mountains,  and  as  such  has  continued  up  to  the  present  date.  At  one  lime  the 
country  was  so  badly  "governed,  and  so  rapidly  siidving'  into  the  condition  which  forced  us  to 
annex  the   Transvaal,  that  its  cud  seemed    near.      But   the  discoverv   of  the   Diamond    Fields 
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gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  Orange  State,  and  at  present  it  is  more  thriving  tlian  ever.  Its 
revenue,  which  is  over  £158,000  per  annum,  exceeds  its  expenditure,  and  its  small  public 
debt  is  now  paid  off,  while  its  white  population  of  80,000  promises  to  increase,  owing 
to  recent  disturbances  in  the  Transvaal.  So  long  as  President  Brand  and  his  fellow-citizens 
can  manage  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  their  powerful  neighbours — black  and  white — thev 
are  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  be  disturbed.  Our  experience  of  Boers  is  not  agreeable  in 
the  past,  and  the  events  of  1877 — 1881  have  not  so  greatly  prepossessed  us  in  their  favour 
that  we  shall  be  inclined  to  hunger  after  more  territory  peopled  by  this  uumalleable  race 
of  South  African  colonists.  A  great  country  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  become.  It  is 
221 
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entirely  shut  off  from  the  sen,  and  can  only  he  reached  by  long,  weary  waggon  journeys, 
either  from  Port  Elizabeth  in  the  Cape,  or  from  Durban  through  Xatal.  The  country 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  this  portion  of  South  Africa.  It  is  part  of  the  plateau 
of  the  inner  region,  and  consists  of  undulating  grassy  plains,  elevated  about  4,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  stretches  in  the  north,  almost  without  a  break  in 
the  view,  for  mile  after  mile,  though  in  the  south  the  level  expanse  is  broken  by  a 
number  of  little  isolated  hills.  Hence,  though  agrieidture  is  pursued  in  ])laces  where 
there  is  water,  or  where  irrigation  can  be  applied,  sheep  and  cattle  grazing  is  the  main 
occupation  of  the  people,  and  wool  its  almost  sole  export.  Diamonds,  garnets,  and 
other  precious  stones  have  been  found  in  some  quantity,  and  gold  is  said  to  exist.  But 
as  yet  the  Dutch  settlers  have  not  encouraged  the  search  for  these  treasures,  wisely  con- 
sidering tliat  it  is  better  to  trust  to  what  they  have  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
exciting  the  cupidity  of  their  neighbours  by  attracting  crowds  of  strangers  to  their 
country.  The  native  Bechuanas  are  at  present  peaceable,  an  immense  advantage,  for 
the  population  is  scattered  over  an  area  of  country  a  fourth  larger  than  Ireland ;  and 
though  there  ai'e  a  few  English,  Germans,  and  other  "  foreigners "  in  the  Republic,  the 
great  majority  of  the  pcojile  are  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  long  resident 
in  the  Cape.  The  climate  is  well  suited  to  Europeans.  Though  cold  in  the  winter  it  is 
not  very  hot  in  the  summer,  and  owing  to  its  remarkable  dryness  the  heat,  even  when 
intense,  is  by  uo  means  unhealthy.  Sometimes  the  weather  is  sultry,  and  "sulphury" 
for  days  at  a  time;  then  suddenly  the  rolling  of  thunder  is  heard,  and  amid  a  storm 
of  lightning  the  electricity  is  dispersed  and  the  air  becomes  cool  and  pleasant. 

A  Dutchman  and  an  Englishman  in  South  Africa  are  two  very  different  people. 
The  Boer  will  live,  even  after  he  is  comparatively  rich,  in  a  house  of  which  the 
floor  is  the  hard-trodden  earth,  and  surrounded  with  scarcely  any  of  the  comforts  which 
the  most  remote  English  settler  would  consider  essential  to  his  existence.  Yet  the 
Dutchman  is  perfectly  content,  while  the  Englishman  is  full  of  complaints  of  the 
■country,  the  Government,  his  neighbours,  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  of  everything  and 
•everybody  save  his  own  disposition  and  himself.  The  Englishman  is  a  social  personage; 
he  likes  society,  and  gossips  of  his  own  race.  The  Boer  cares  for  no  one's  smoke  in 
«ight  of  his  chimney,  and,  like  the  Western  American  settler  who  moved  when  a 
second  stranger  had  been  seen  near  his  cabin  "  that  fall,*'  would  almost  resent  any  one 
taking  up  a  farm  in  his  close  vicinity.  His  pastoral  tastes  require  much  land  for 
their  development,  and  nothing  tmubles  him  so  much  as  the  fear  that  in  time  he 
may  find  his  cattle  and  sheep  too  many  for  the  grass  which  he  has  to  offer  them. 
Hence  a  Dutchman  sees  little  forbidding  in  the  dreary  country  north  of  the  Orange 
River,  though  to  a  stranger,  even  from  the  least  alluring  portion  of  the  Cape,  the 
Orange  River  and  Transvaal  are  most  depressing.  There  is  nothing  picturesque  about 
it.  Tiiere  is  no  wood,  and  wondrous  little  water,  so  that  when  a  drought  comes 
110  more  unlovely  land  can  l)e  imagined  than  that  in  which  the  Orange  State  Re- 
publicans have  taken  up  their  home.  Yet  it  is  far  from  a  wilderness.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  just  such  a  country  as  will  keep  men  from  idleness,  and  from  relapsing 
int'>    that    dieamy    laziness    which  richer    lauds    are   aj)t    to    engeudei'.     Sheep  flourish    here 
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nuicli  bL'tt(>r  (liau  in  Aiis(rali;ij  and  if  iniyalioii  is  ajijilicil  tlio  crops  of  temperate 
re<^ions  will  flourisli  on  llir  unexliaustod  soil.  One  inhabitant — or,  at  the  outside,  two 
io  two  miles — is  about  the  density  of  jiopulation  throughout  tliis  country,  and  it  must  he 
remembered  that  nearly  all  the  land  witliin  the  Rejiublic  is  taken  up  at  this  rate,  though 
not  all  occupied,  so  that  if  any  one  should  in  a  melancholy  moment  Ijc  tempted  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  tlie  JJoers,  he  must  eilluT  buy  pari  of  tlie  snjj  Injiii  llic  jircsi.'iit  possessors 
KV  marry  (ine  of  the  "  ])uti'li-built "  dauj^hters  of  the  patriarciial  owners  of  one  of 
these  f^'reafc  farms,  and  trust  to  his  generosity  in  providing  fcjr  tlie  young  couple,  in 
the  same  way  as  he  "sets  up"  his  sons,  by  bestowing  on  tliem  a  slice  of  his  estate 
with  a  sufficiency  of  stock  to  commence  life.  There  are  a  few  "  Africanders,"  or 
ETiglishmen  born  in  the  Cape,  scattered  througli  the  country,  and  the  majority  of  the 
sho[>keepcrs  in  the  towns  are  of  that  uatiouality,  while  English  is  very  generally 
spoken.  Bloemfontein,  the  capital,  aj)pears  to  the  visitor  very  British,  and  an  Knglish- 
inan  is  under  the  constitution  (piite  as  eligible  for  the  legislature  as  a  IJutchman,  j)ro- 
vided  he  can  persuade  the  many-aered  farmers  to  send  him  to  the  A'olksraad,  or  Parlia- 
ment. There  is  also  much  ]']nglish  capital  in  tlie  country,  and  a  good  deal  of  tlie 
enterprise  displayed  is  also  British.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  Orange  Free  State  Republicans  are  satisfied  with  Iheir  hit,  and  will  not  be  at 
all  likely,  if  affairs  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  ever  to  seek  annexation  to  the  English 
colonies.  Nor  have  the  Dutch  here  many  grievances  of  which  to  complain,  as  regards 
their  neighbours,  except  that,  having  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  all  goods  inti'ndel  for  them 
must  be  sent  through  the  Cape  or  via'  Natal,  and  in  any  case  ])ay  duty  to  colonies 
from  which  the  consumers  of  the  goods  derive  no  profit  wliatever.  'I'hey  ask,  and 
not  unreasonably,  that  goods  for  the  Orange  State  should  be  allowed  to  jiass  through  the 
British  colonies  in  bond,  for  they  consider  it  hard  that  their  citizens  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  a  Government  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  and  which 
does  nothing  for  them  in  return.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  who  has  written  as  pleasant  an 
account  of  this  part  as  of  the  other  sections  of  South  Africa,  does  not  recommend 
British  tourists  to  come  to  the  Orange  Republic  until  they  have  exhausted  the  more  beaten 
tracks.  Yet,  even  by  his  own  account  they  are  likely  to  arrive  in  quest  of  more  important 
matters  than  scenery.  The  dryness  of  the  climate  is  such  that  Bloemfontein,  the  capital 
of  this  little  State,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  !Modder — a  tributary  of  the  Vaal  River — 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  kind  (if  inlnul  Afadeira  for  sufferers  with  weak  chests  and  diseased 
lungs,  though  the  long  five  or  six  da^s'  journey  of  thirteen  hours  a  day  in  a  coach, 
or  still  longer  in  a  bullock  waggon,  seriously  detracts  from  the  pleasure  of  the  trip, 
and  quite  as  seriously  adds  to  its  cost.  The  town  itself  is  about  the  most  agreeable 
portion  of  the  country,  though  lying  very  solitary.  Kimberley,  its  nearest  neighbour 
of  any  importance,  is  over  100  miles  distant;  Cape  Town  is  680  miles  to  the  south-east; 
and  Port  Elizabeth,  whence  it  draws  the  chief  portion  of  its  supplies,  400  miles  to 
the  south,  and  it  is  about  the  same  distance  from  Durban  and  Pretoria.  The  town 
stands  on  a  plain,  with  well-defined  boundaries,  and,  excepting  the  native  village  of 
Wray  Hook,  without  any  suburb.  Isolatwl  from  the  world  as  it  is,  the  traveller  who 
has   been   jolted    over   grassless    plains    day  after   day,  welcomes    this  remote    Dutch  village 
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of  sometliing  under  3,000  people  as  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  nothing  much 
in  Bloemfontein  that  suggests  the  necessity  of  its  existence,  except  that  as  a  State 
requires  a  capital,  the  Orange  Republicans  fixed  theirs  here,  and  so  in  this  decent,  clean, 
well-behaved  town  the  Yolksraad  assembles,  and  transacts  business  without  any  display, 
but  by  all  accounts  with  a  sufficiency  of  dignity  and  common  sense.  It  is  Dutch  with 
an  Anglo-African  veneer.     Few   of  the  houses  are  over  one  storey  high ;    water    is  plenti- 
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ful,  but  fuel  is  scarce,  and,  of  course,  correspondingly  dear.  Everything,  indeed,  is  dear 
except  beef  and  mutton,  and  when  Mr.  TroUope  visited  the  place  butter  was  5s.  6d.  a 
pound,  which  proves  that  dairy-farming  has  not  as  yet  taken  root  in  the  republic.  The  town, 
as,  indeed,  the  country  generally,  is  well  provided  with  schools,  and  though  the  language 
taught  is  supposed  to  be  Dutch,  English  is  in  reality  the  most  important  tongue,  and  the 
one  in  which  most  of  the  school-books  used  are  written.  "  In  the  country,"  writes  tlie 
author  to  whom  I  have  referred,  "the  schools  are  probably  much  more  Dutch,  though  by  no 
means  so  Dutch,  as  are  the  Members  [of  the  Volksraad]   themselves.     The  same  difference 
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prevails  in  all  tl]in<js  in  wliirli  llie  urban  feelin<^  or  tlic  rural  fueling'  is  exliibiled.  Nothiiifj 
cin  1)0  more  Dutch  than  the  Volksraad ;  many  menihers,  I  am  assured,  cannot  speak  a 
word  of  Eng-lish ;  the  debates  are  all  in  l)ul<h.  Itut  the  President  was  chosen  from  a 
British  community,  havino;'  l)ccn  a  munibcr  of  the  Cajie  House  of  Assembly,  and  the  Go- 
vernment   Secretary   was    imported    from    the    same    colony  —  and  the   Ciiief  Justice.      The 
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Inspector  of  Schools  is  a  Scotchman."  It  has  also  an  Engli.sh  Bishop  with  a  large  staff 
of  clergy  and  "  clerical  young  ladies."  The  town  is  excessively  ipiietj  and  seems  contented 
and  happy.  "  I  will  not  say,"  writes  its  most  famous  visitor,  "  that  Bloemfontein  is  itself 
peculiarly  beautiful.  It  has  no  rapid  river  running  through  it,  as  has  the  capital  of  the 
Tyrol ;  no  picturesqueness  of  hills  to  make  it  lovely,  as  has  Edinburgh ;  no  glory  of 
buildingSj  such    as    belong    to    Florence.      It   is    not    quaint,    as    Nuremberg,  romantic    as 
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Pi-ague,  or  even  embowered  in  foliage,  as  are  some  of  the  Dutch  villages  in  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Cape  Colony.  But  it  has  a  completeness  and  neatness  which  make 
it  very  pleasant  to  the  ej'e.  One  knows  that  no  one  is  over-hungry  there  or  over- 
worked. The  work,  indeed,  is  very  slight.  Friday  is  a  half-holiday  for  every  one. 
Three  o'clock  ends  the  day  for  all  important  business.  I  duubt  whether  any  shop  is 
open  after  six.  At  eight  all  the  servants — who,  of  course,  are  coloured  people — are  at 
home  at  their  own  huts  in  Wray  Hook.  No  coloured  person  is  allowed  to  walk  about 
Bloemfontein  after  eight.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  oppressive  to  them ;  but  if  they  are 
expelled  from  the  streets  so  also  are  they  relieved  from  their  work.  At  Wray  Hook 
they  can  walk  about  as  much  as  they  please — or  go  to  bed."  In  an  imperfect  world  they 
can  expect  nothing  more  reasonable. 

The  Traxsvaal. 

Up  to  1877,  we  should  have  had  to  note  another  Dutch  Republic  in  South 
Africa ;  but  in  that  year  the  Transvaal,  established  in  ISil,  like  the  Orange  State, 
by  Boei's  discontented  with  our  rule,  was  also  annexed  to  the  British  possessions  as  a 
Crown  colon}'.  For  long  the  Republic  had  been  cgregiously  misgoverned,  a  fact  of  no 
immediate  consequence  to  any  one  save  the  persons  so  ruled,  had  not  this  threatened 
to  embroil  us  also.  At  the  date  mentioned  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  native  war, 
while  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  Zulus  on  the  border  of  the  Transvaal  meditated 
a  descent  on  that  thinly-peopled  country,  with  a  result  which  might  have  been  fatal  to 
the  Dutchmen,  and  eventually  most  uncomfortable  for  ns.  On  the  principle,  therefore, 
of  self-preservation  being  the  first  law  of  nature,  the  Transvaal  was  unceremoniously  an- 
nexed. "Whether  on  the  whole  this  was  a  politic  act^and  above  all,  a  moral  one — 
has  been  stoutly  contested.  Into  this  question  of  ethical  casuistrj^  we  shall  not  enter. 
But  that,  up  to  date,  it  has  not  proved  pleasant  in  consequences  to  us  is  perfectly  certain, 
for  the  people  at  large  have  never  acquiesced  in  it,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  majority  of  them  are  in  open  revolt  against  the  British  authority.  They  have 
even  re-proelaimed  the  Republic,  a  troublesome  formalitv  which  they  might  have 
spared  themselves,  for  whether  for  good  or  bad,  it  is  the  avowed  intention  of 
the  Government  to  retain  the  Transvaal.  The  country  comprises  an  area  of  about 
114,000  square  miles,  or,  in  other  words,  a  region  not  much  less  in  extent  than 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Yet,  if  we  exclude  the  270,000  Zulus  and  other  Kaffir 
tribes,  the  white  population  does  not  exceed  35,000  or  -lOjOOO.*  These  settlers  are 
scattered  over  the  country,  isolated  in  families,  living  each  in  the  centre  of  their  huge 
farm  of  from  six  to  ten  thousand  acres,  after  the  patriarchal  fashion,  which  is  the  universal 
custom  of  the  South  African  farmer  of  Dutch  extraction.  Of  late  gold,  both  in  alluvial' 
deposits  and  quartz  reefs,  has  been  discovered,  and  worked  with  profit  in  several  districts, 
and   silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  iron,  and  coal  are  plentiful.      The  Boer,  however,  cares  very 

*  Mr.  H.  Shopstone  ("  Parliamentarj-  Bluebook,"  C,  2.584)  gives  a  much  larger  estimate  of  the  population,  viz., 
771,930  natives,  33,739  Dutch,  ami  .5,316  others;  in  all,  813,98.5  souls.  See  also  the  works  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
Sir.  Atcherlcy. 
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little  for  any  occupation  except  farmini^.    For  commerce  lie  lias  little  iiptitude,  and  hence,  in 
the  settlements,  such  as  Utrecht,  Wakkerstroom,  Potcliefstroom,  Heidelberg,  llustenburj>,  and 
Lydeiil)iir<^,   wKli    which    the    country    is    dotted,    liic    iiihalntaiits    are    cliiedy    Kiifjlisliinc  ii 
and    the    storekeepers    almost     invariably    so.      There     are    also    a     few     Germans,    but    the 
population,    as    in    the    Oranj^e    Free    State,    is   essentially   Uulcli,  ami     in    the    rural  soli- 
tudes  almost  entirely  of  that  race.     In  some  respects    the   country  is    one    more    favourable 
for    a    larji^e    population    than    the    Oraii<je     Free    State,    for    its    features    and    climate    are 
more   varied.      Like    that   region,    tlie    Transvaal    is    a    high    pastoral    plateau,   or   series    of 
plateaux,    broken    by    ranges    of    hills    of   inconsiderable  altitude,    while   to   the    west    it    is 
bounded  by  the  country  which  finally  merges  in  the  Kalahari   Desert.     To  the  north,  along 
the    Limpopo   River,  it  partakes  of  a  sub-troi)ical    character.     Tin;  hills   in  the  country  are 
the    Magalies,  or   Kashan    Mountains,  which  form  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau  known 
as  the    High    Veldt,    or    Field.      This    comprises    an    area    of    abottt    3.5,000    square    miles, 
chiefly  of    pastoral    land,    elevated    from    3,000    to    8,000   feet    above     the    sea,  necessarily 
possessing  a  bracing  climate,  and    for  the  most  part  well  watered  in  the  summer,  Lut  dry 
during  the  winter  months,   which  is  that  from  Jlarch  or  April  till  OctDber.     The  detached 
ranges    known   as    the    Waterberg,    Hanglip,    Makapan,    &c.,    join    with    the    Drakensberg 
on    the    north-east,     and    form    the    region    known   as    the    Middle    Veldt,    which    occupies 
about    2.5,000    miles    of    broken    country,    intersected    with    wooded  "  Kloofs,"    or   gulleys, 
but    in    the  many    valleys    well    suited    for    the    cultivation    of    grain    and    other    crops    of 
temperate  climates,   though,  as    a    rule,  without    that    extent  of    open  country  which  would 
render   it   sufficient   for   pastoral    purposes    on     a    large    scale.      The    Low  "S'eldt,    or    Bush 
country,   is    the   region  on  the  north    in  the   direction   of   the    Limpopo    River,    rarely  over 
from    2,000    to  4,000    feet    above    the    sea.      Here   the    usual    characters    of    the    Transvaal 
disappear,    and     the    features    of     the    hot    lands    to    the    north    make    their    appearance. 
Mimosa-groves  and   thorn-thickets    become  disagreeably    numerous,    and,    worst   of   all,   the 
climate,  which   has    hitherto    been    healthy    becomes    feverish,   especially  during    the    rainy 
season,  which    is    in    the    summer    months.       Indeed,  were  it   not   for    the    nature    of    the 
country,    the    Transvaal    would    be    semi-tropical    throughout,  for    its    extension    northward 
puts    it    on  a    level    with    countries    which     further    to     the    east    and    west    are    hot    and 
often    pestilential.     The  Vaal    and    the    Limpopo    are  the  chief  rivers,  but   neither  of  them 
is  navigable,   and    during    the    dry  season  both  are    so  interrupted  by  shallow.s,   rapids,  and 
sandbanks  as  to  be  useless   for  the  purpose  of  transport,  even  in  small  boats,     .\griculture 
is  pursued  to  some  extent    in  the  Middle  Veldt,  but   the   herds    of   sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs, 
and  the  rearing  of   horses,    are    the   great — it  might  almost  be  said  the  sole — occupation  of 
the  Transvaal  Dutchmen.      The  horse  disease — a  low  fever — is,  however,  a  sad  pest,  and  in 
the    summer   time  especially  is   prevalent    in    localities    in   the    vicinity   of   standing   water. 
Hence,    during    that   season   the  horses  are  removed  to  the  higher  hills,   and  animals  which 
have   had   the    illness   and    recovered — -in    the   country'   phrase,    which    are    "  salted " — bring 
high  prices.     Dogs  bred  in  Europe  also  rarely  survive  long    in  the  Transvaal,    and    in    the 
low-lying    ground    to    the    north    the    tsetse    fly,   so    fatal    to     horses    and    other   domestic 
animals  over  a  large    portion    of    Africa,    is    a    terrible    scourge    to   the    farmers.       At    one 
time     lions,     elephants,    giraffes,    buffaloes,    and    ostriches    were    common    in    nearly   every 
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part  of  the  cnuntiy.  But  the  progress  of  settlements  and  the  raids  of  the  professional 
hunters  have  driven  these  animals  either  to  the  north  or  into  the  more  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  "  ^'eldts ; "  mountain  antelopes,  zebras,  quagg'a,  springbocks,  and  wilde- 
beestes  are,  however,  still  plentiful,  and  provide  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers'  supplies 
of   animal   food.     The   Bush  Veldt    is    the    least    settled   part   of   the    country,    though  here 
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a  few  planters  find  it  to  their  profit  to  grow  coffee  and  the  sugar-cane.  A  greater 
number  are  settled  in  the  Middle  Veldt,  engaged  in  mixed  farming,  wheat-growing,  &c., 
and  though,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  stock  keeping  is  pre-eminently  ihe  industry 
of  the  Transvaal,  various  metals  are  known  to  exist.  But  with  the  exception  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  scarcely  any  of  them  have  ever  been  attempted  to  be  mined.  Coal  exists  in  large 
quantities,  and    when    railways    span    the    region,    will    bo    of    high  value    in   a   country  so 
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lliiiily  wooded  as  is  most  of  tin'  Ilii^li  NCMl.  At  present  roads  scarcely  exist,  those  dif^nified 
with  that  naiiii'  liciiii;-  iiieivlj  w:ij,'-^Mii-tracks.  A  railway  to  Dolagoa  Bay  would  immediately 
oiiuii  uj)  the  Transvaal,  i'rior  to  the  annexation,  (h(!  Diitelimen  had  meditated  sueh  a  scheme, 
and  had  even  gone  so  I'ar  as  to  provide  some  of  the  material  ;  but  the  funds  were 
Hon-existent.     There    were    subsequently   some    rumours   of   our    Government   proposing    to 
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complete  this  important  public  work;  and  still  later  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  Delagoa 
Bay  was  assigned,  on  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  have 
more  than  once  been  rejxirted  as  having  resolved  to  open  out  the  country.  However, 
a  railway  terminating  in  foreign  territory,  with  the  only  port  wliieh  can  give  traffic 
to  it  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  not  the  most  liberal  in  its  views,  and  that  port, 
above  all,  Delagoa  Bay,  one  of  the  most  pestilential  parts  of  East  Africa,  has  draw- 
backs ;  while  one  terminating  at  Durban  will  prove  so  expensive  that  it  must  still  be 
222 
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considered    as   among    the    sauguine    hopes    of   the   future,    should    the    Transvaal    continue 
under    its    present    masters. 

This  couutrv — like  every  other  of  the  same  nature — swarms  with  adventurers,  a  largo- 
percentage  of  whom  are  English.  Hence  the  tales  of  "gold  rushes"  and  "unlimited 
resources "  must  be  listened  to  cautiously,  wliile  the  Transvaal  General  Chokes  with 
land,  or  "  land  scrip "  for  sale,  ought  to  be  carefully  shunned.  A  few  years  ago 
!Mr.  Froude  designated  the  Transvaal  Republic  as  "  The  Alsatia  of  Africa,  where  every 
runaway  from  justice,  every  broken-down  speculator,  every  reckless  adventurer,  finds  an 
asylum."  Mr.  Aylward,  who  does  not  err  in  minimising  the  importance  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, is  not  much  more  complimentary  to  his  countrymen  in  the  ex-Dutch  common- 
wealth. "  When  you  meet  a  man  iu  the  Transvaal  with  a  store,  or  even  a  couple  of 
stores  (African  for  'shop'),  studs,  wristbands,  and  a  clean  shirt,  adorned  with,  perhaps, 
diamond  links,  and  who  drives  in  a  trap  from  Government  House  to  the  Club  twice 
or  thrice  daily,  you  are  naturally  led  to  believe  that  he  has  a  stake  in  the  country. 
Only  a  few  such  men — and  but  a  very  few — have  anything  of  the  sort.  The  shop- 
keepers, as  a  rule,  do  not  even  own  the  counters  over  which  they  sell  their  goods.  They 
ore  merely  the  bondsmen,  and  generally  a  little  less  than  the  servants,  of  houses  in  the 
seaports  and  elsewhere,  by  which  they  are  what  is  called  '  supported,'  and  to  whom, 
often,    the    up-eountry  branches  are  over  head  and  ears  in  debt." 

The  Boers  are  the  real  backboue  of  the  country,  and  in  their  native  purity  they  do 
not  inhaljit,  and  rarely  visit,  towns.  In  the  Transvaal  there  are  about  7,000  families 
living  by  farm  work  of  one  kind  or  another;  they  are  really  a  peasantry,  though  the 
largest  landowners  in  the  world.  Hence  the  feeling  of  disappointment  which  visitors 
experience  when  they  see  a  people  with  so  few  comforts  around  them.  Mr.  Aylward's 
remarks  on  the  subject  are  so  apposite  that  I  prefer  to  quote  the  passage  in  full : — 
"  Men  cannot  conceive  how  the  proprietors  of  vast  lands,  and  owners  of  flocks  and 
herds,  have  advanced  so  little  in  the  acquisition  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
European  civilisation.  They  look  for  farmers  where  they  should  expect  only  to  find 
wealthy  peasants ;  and  as  they  see  no  evidences  around  them  of  the  wanderings,  fights, 
fevers,  agonies  of  long  travel,  and  suffering  through  which  these  poor  people  have  passed,, 
they  are  but  too  ready  to  accuse  them  of  unprogressivencss  and  want  of  enterprise,  when 
really  the  enterprise  has  been  exceptionally  great,  and  the  ])r<>gress  remarkable  under  the 
circumstances.  The  character  of  the  Boers,  as  well  as  their  habits  and  customs,  is 
strongly  impressed  by  their  wanderings  and  sufferings.  If  one  of  the  family  is  about 
to  ride  but  a  few  miles  beyond  his  own  extensive  holding,  before  leaving  the  house 
be  respectfully  bids  farewell  to  his  father  and  friends,  with  almost  as  much  ceremony 
as  a  European  would  before  undertaking  a  journey  of  some  weeks'  duration.  In  the 
same  way,  persons,  whether  they  be  visitors,  neighbours,  or  kinsmen,  coming  to  a  homestead 
greet  each  of  the  family  on  their  first  entrance  under  its  roof,  and  are  in  turn  shaken 
hands  with  I13'  each  and  every  memlier  of  the  household.  This  custom  arose  from  the 
meetings  and  the  partings  of  forty-four  years,  during  which  tliose  who  met,  met  as 
persons  delivered  from  great  dangers,  and  those  who  ]>arteil,  parted  as  do  those  who 
may    meet    no    more.     The    Boers    had   few    candles    in    the    wilderness    during    their   long 
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iind  weary  pilf^rimagc.  A  little  coarse  f;it  from  shiuglitcred  aiiiiii;ils,  with  a  hit  of  ra;,', 
iiKule  tlieir  only  lamp.  Tlicy  conse<jueiilly  ac(iuin;(l  liie  hahit  <A'  ri'liriii;;-  early  to  rest, 
the  daylig'ht  througliout  its  entire  length  l^eing  utilised  for  tlieir  hihours.  This  hahit, 
with  the  necessity  for  early  rising  ineumhent  on  herdsmen,  has  clung  to  them ;  and 
it  is  ])ut  rarely  that  you  meet  with  a  family  that  enjoys  those  pleasant  evening  jiours 
so  dear  to  J"]uropeans,  when,  amid  comfortable  lights  and  (ires,  the  labours  of  the  day 
being  at  an  end,  the  household  devotes  itself  to  the  innocent  i)leasures  of  social  and 
domestic  intei-course.  With  the  Boers,  the  s>in  being  set,  and  the  cattle  and  stock  im- 
pounded in  the  kraals  and  places  of  safety,  the  short  twilight  is  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  dinner  and  a  sujiper  all  in  one — the  meal  of  the  day.  The  table  is  no 
sooner  cleared  than  the  family  assembles,  as  it  has  done  f(jr  years  in  the  desert,  for 
united  prayer.  This  duty  accomplished,  they  separate  at  once  for  their  different  quarters. 
People  complain  much  of  the  Boers'  houses,  saying  they  are  untidy,  unfloored,  and  in- 
sufficiently lighted.  It  should  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  house  is 
idmost  always  the  work  of  the  owner's  own  hands.  It  has  been  put  up  under  diffi- 
eulties  of  a  most  exceptional  nature  in  a  coimtry  but  yesterday  rescued  from  wild  beasts 
nnd  still  wilder  barbarians.  Whether  it  bo  beside  some  beautiful  stream,  or  standing 
upon  iu  naked  and  desolate  flat,  or  buried  under  steep  hill-sides  in  some  lonely  and  almost 
inaccessible  mountain  kloof,  it  has  been  constructed  without  the  assistance  of  skilled 
labour,  and  from  rough  mate4-ials  found  upon  or  near  to  its  site.  Beams  do  not  grow  in 
every  direction  ready  cut  up  and  dressed  to  the  builder's  hand;  those  tliat  the  Bdcrs  have 
used  have  been  procured  at  a  cost  of  much  labour  and  expense  from  very  considerable 
distances.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  heavy  timber  has  exercised  an  influence  even  over 
the  shape  of  the  farmers'  bouses,  which  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  immense  rooms  and 
spreading  roofs.  In  the  same  way  window-frames,  and  glass  to  fill  them,  were  for  yeais 
almost  entirely  unobtainable  by  the  settlers  north  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  River.-;. 
Therefore  the  windows  are  in  many  houses  small  and  few  in  number,  resembling  more 
often  than  otherwise  shot  holes."  All  this  is  undoubtedly  true  and  just.  But  it  does  not 
explain  why  the  Boer,  now  that  he  is  wealthy,  does  not  replace — as  would  the  American 
or  Australian  settler  under  very  similar  circumstances — the  primitive  cabin  by  one  of  a 
better  description.  The  Dutch  farmer  is  undoubtedly  slow,  lie  belongs  to  a  race  not 
proverbially  swift  in  action,  and  a  long  residence  through  generations  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa  has  not  accelerated  his  intellectual  or  physical  activity.  Yet,  all  things  considered, 
he  i.s  an  admirable  pioneer,  and  it  is  therefore  not  miraculous  that,  after  toiling  so 
keenly  for  the  right  of  living  after  his  own  fashion,  he  should  resent  any  other  people 
dictating  to  him  a  different  method  of  obtaining  higher  social  or  political  felicitude. 

The  little  "towns"  in  the  Transvaal  are  at  best  only  villages  (pp.  100,  \Gi,  IlV.)).  Some 
of  them  are  barely  more  than  hamlets,  which  remind  the  visitor  of  places  of  the  same 
size  in  some  portions  of  the  drier  parts  of  Holland  or  (lermany.  There  is  usually  a 
square  in  the  centre,  where  the  "  Kirke "  is  generally  built,  with  mw  main  street,  a 
hotel  or  two,  several  taverns  and  stores,  and  a  billiard-room.  The  place  is  for  the  most 
part  rather  squalid.  Nothing  is  wastal  on  external  ornament.  Utility  is  tiie  main 
idea,    and    the    wool    trade    passing    through    it   is    the    pride   of   the   citizens,  who    live   by 
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the  growers  of  the  wodl.  Pretoria,  the  capital  (p.  169),  is  a  more  pretending  little  tmvii. 
It  lies  in  a  basin  on  a  plateau  4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  blessed  with  a  mild 
climate,  albeit  one  that  requires  the  greatest  care,  as  it  is  subject  to  changes  so  snddeu 
as  to  be  very  trying  to  people  of  weak  lungs  and  rheumatic  temperament.  Hail-storms 
of  the  most  violent  description  are  common,  and  a  hot  day  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
dismally  cold  night.  Potchefstroom  (p.  160),  100  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Pretoria, 
was  the  first  capital,  and  claims  still  to  be  the  largest  town.  But  Pretoria,  as  the 
seat  of  government,  has  a  dignity  which  is  quite  ajiart  from  the  ^,500  people 
who  live  within  its  bounds.  It  is  built,  like  many  new  "cities,"  with  an  eye  to 
futurity.  Its  streets  are  broad,  its  squares  spacious,  and  its  limits  architecturally  on  a 
very  fine  scale.  But  in  the  broad  streets  there  are  not  many  houses,  and  though  the 
square  has  the  usual  "  Kirke "  and  the  residences  of  the  principal  magnates,  commercial, 
politicalj  and  judicial,  the  centre  of  it  is  a  favourite  grazing-ground  for  wayfaring 
horses.  But  the  Pretorians,  knowing  what  it  is  to  want  water,  have  brought  plenty 
of  it  into  their  town.  It  irrigates  the  flourishing  gardens,  and  runs  in  streams 
along  the  streets,  greatly  to  the  refreshment  of  the  eye,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so 
much  to  the  comfort  of  daintily-shod  strangers.  Hedges  of  roses  blossom  everywhere, 
and  the  weeping  willow,  so  characteristic  of  all  Transvaal  towns,  is  here  in  even  more 
than  its  usual  profusion.  Everything  is,  however,  exceedingly  dear,  except  what  is 
actuall}-  produced  on  the  spot ;  and  though  possibly  a  family  could  live  here  more 
cheaply  than  they  could  do  at  home  —  that  is  to  say,  they  could  get  more  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  for  less  money — it  is  needless  to  say  they  could  not  do  .so  with  the 
same  comfort,  or  with  an  approach  to  the  refinement  which  they  would  obtain  for 
a  smaller  expenditure  "at  home."  Potchefstroom  is  only  a  second  Pretoria — possibly  a 
little  bigger,  but  built,  or  rather  laid  out,  on  so  large  a  scale,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  its  real  extent.  Here  again  there  is  the  great  space  covered  with  grass,  the 
iiedges  of  roses  and  the  hedgerows  of  weeping  willows,  which  are  so  high  that  an 
imaginative  traveller,  walking  on  the  rutty  grass-grown  road  between  them,  might 
for  a  moment  fancy  himself  wandering  in  some  English  lane.  The  other  towns  in  the 
Transvaal  are  mere  hamlets  of  from  twelve  to  fifty  houses,  and  are  rather  undeveloped, 
unkempt,  disorderly-looking  places  in  the  gristle  of  civitude,  though — their  inhabitants 
fondly  hope — destined  before  long  to  harden   into   the  bone    of  mature  strength. 

The  future  of  the  Transvaal  it  would  be  rash  to  forecast.  The  Dutch  population 
is  at  present  very  hostile  to  us,  and  this  generation  will  never  see  it  friendly. 
The  present  insurrection  (February,  1881)  will,  of  course,  be  put  down,  but  there  may 
be  future  attempts  if  ever  we  are  so  placed  as  to  make  the  task  of  crushing  thorn 
difilcult  or  impossible,  and  though  the  Orange  Free  State  Republicans  will  not  willingly 
quarrel  with  us,  they  d<i  not  love  us,  and  will  do  nothing  to  make  our  hold  of  the 
Transvaal  any  easier  or  any  more  agreeable  to  its  British  masters,  if,  indeed,  they  dn  not  give 
secret  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies.  The  country  has  few  immediately  available  resources. 
The  salt  pans,  of  which  a  number  are  scattered  over  the  territory,  are  not  sources  of  much 
wealth  to  anybody.  The  gold — placer  and  quartz — of  the  Transvaal  may  be  as  abundant  a.« 
its  seekers  wish.     It   may  even  be  proved  that   Zimbaye,  where  Carl  Mauch  discovered  the 
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remains  of  ancient  and  unknown  buildings  and  workings^*  was  the  Ophir  of  Solomon's  time 
— a  locality  which  has  been  "  identified "  in  half  a  dozen  places  elsewhere— and  the 
cobalt  and  lead  mines  may  prove  as  valuable  as  the  coal  ought  to  do.  But  still,  tlie 
system  of  land  division  in  the  Transvaal  is  not  likely  to  attract  many  additional 
settlers  outside  the  towns.  For  there  is  no  land  for  emigrants  as  there  is  in  any  other 
colonies,  unless,  as  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  new  comer  can  persuade  the  old 
settler  to  sell  out.  The  Boers,  who  first  "  trekked  "  here,  divided  out  the  country  into 
six-thousand-acre  farms,  and  though  by  family  arrangement  or  otherwise  there  are 
private  estates  smaller  than  this  area,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  are  some  farms 
considerably  larger.  The  Middle  Veldt,  sometimes  called  the  "  Garden  of  the  Transvaal," 
will  yield — as  it  does  at  present — plenty  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  maize,  or  "mealies," 
which  in  their  unripe  state  are  cut  for  forage  to  stable  cattle,  hay  being  unknown. 
Oranges,  lemons,  figs,  grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  apples,  pears,  and  the  usual  temperate 
and  sub-tropieal  fruits  are  plentiful  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  or  may  often  be 
found  growing  all  in  one  garden,  which  proves  the  temjierate  character  of  the  climate. 
Wool  and  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  are  its  almost  only  exports.  The  cattle  are 
also  numerous  where  the  tsetse  fly  does  not  i^revail.  But  the  "sickness "  has  hitherto 
much  interfered  with  the  rearing  of  horses.  In  brief,  the  Transvaal  may  for  the 
present  be  considered  in  a  transition  stage,  with  its  immediate  prospects  not  very 
bright,    and    its    future   not   quite   so    rosy  as  its  best  friend  might  desire. 


Portuguese   East   Africa,    and   the   Country    Betoxd. 

Delagoa  Bay  is  a  Portuguese  possession,  with  a  village  called  Lorenzo  Marques  as  its 
caj)ital.  A  viler  place  does  not  exist,  and  the  few  natives  in  the  vicinity  are  a  degraded 
race,  who  recognise  the  rule  of  Dom  Louis'  pro-consuls  only  just  as  far  as  the  shot 
from  their  rusty  cannon  can  reach.  But  all  the  coast  for  1,400  miles  north  to  near 
Cape  Delgado  and  for  some  distance  into  the  interior  is  claimed  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  governed  nominally  as  their  Province  of  Mozambique.  But  the  settlements  are  few, 
and  only  trading  stations.  Everything  is  very  Vwckward.  The  Governor-General  is  all 
but  absolute,  though  he  often  finds  it  all  he  can  do,  to  keep  not  so  much  the 
natives  in  subjection  as  the  garrison  at  his  disposal,  composed  as  it  is  mainly  of 
convicts.  The  settlers  are  in  many  cases  also  "jail-birds,"  who  have  been  pardoned,  or 
permitted  to  live  here  under  surveillance,  or  Indian  Banians,  that  is,  men  of  the  trading 
castes,  who  conduct  the  barter  with  the  natives  in  ivory,  gum  copal,  liides,  ground 
nuts,  wax,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  arms  and  ammunition.  Some  of  the  settlers  on  the 
Lower  Zambesi  are  a  trifle  more  flourishing,  and  in  former  times  exported,  beside  the 
xisual    products,     gold    dust,    grain,    coffee,    sugar,    oil,    and    indigo.       But    all    of    these 

*  rfttormunn's  "  Guognqiliischo  Mittluilungen,"  Ai)i)i;nJix  Xo.  3"  (1874);  Iliilmir:  74i(/(1872);  C'olirn : 
"  Erlautcrndu  ISemerkungen  zu  dcr  lioutcnkurtc  ciiu'r  Kciso  von  Lydenburg  nach  deu  Goldf(ddem"  (IS?.)); 
Elton  Cotteiill:  "Travels  and  Ilesearchos"  (1879);  Jeppe :  Jouriinl  nf  t/ir  liuijal  Geographical  Socicti/,  187" 
(Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  217,  and  "Transvaal  Alman.ic,"  1880);  Erskino :  Joiirnul  of  the  ]{oi/nl  Oeoyraphieal  Socicti/, 
187.)  (Vol.   XLV.)  and  1878  (Vol.  XLVIII.)  ;   F.vnncy,  7iiV.  (Vol.  XLVIII.,  p.    Ui). 
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ai'o  in  <l('c;i\  or  ruin,  ;\iiil  in  most  cases  exist  solely  ]>y  tlic  snlTcntnce  of  tlie  fiiTi-- 
Iriljos  in  thiir  vicinity.  Tin-  Sultanate-  of  Zanzibar  claims  a  ionif  strip  (S  ti-rritoiy 
opposite'  and  to  the  iKirtli  ol'  I  lie  Island  of  Zanziliar,  which  forms  the  main,  Ihon^h 
mnch  tlie  smallest,  i)orti()n  of  (his  enli'^'htened  Arab  Sultan's  kingdom  ;  while 
lh(!  rc^-ion  on  to  the  Kcij  Sea  and  to  tiic  borders  of  Abyssinia  is  occu]iiiMl  liy  tlie 
country  of  the  Somali  and  (lallas,  ])(!ii]ile  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  entirely 
distinct  from  the  nei;-i-o  and  Zulu-Kallir  tribes  south  of  them,  thou^^-li  this  fact  docs 
not  ])rcvent  their  bciui;-  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  They  are  liarbarians  ]inre 
and  simple,  robliL'rs  of  any  caravan  ])assino-  lliroug'li  Iheir  cnuntr\-,  and  certain  to 
seize  and  carry  into  captivity  the  crews  of  vessels  so  unfortunate  as  to  he  wrecked  on 
their  coast.  The  (Jallas,  wdiose  country  is  on  the  border  of  Abyssinia,  are  more  civilised, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  Christians;  many  of  the  Somali  are  fanatical  Mohammedans, 
but  the  majority  of  these  little-known  races  arc  lieatlnMi.  'J'licir  country  is  little 
explored,  though  it  is  known  to  be  rich  in  grazinj^  land,  on  which  herds  of  camels 
horses,  cows,  and  fal-tailed  sheep  feed,  and  in  myrrh  and  frankincense.  But  otherwise 
this  immense  region,  stretcliing  from  the  border  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  Red  Sea,  has 
little  interest  for  civilised  men.  Opposite  Zanzibar  is  the  route,  now  getting  very 
beaten,  used  by  explorers,  traders,  and  missionaries  for  reaching  the  Albert  and  \'ictoria 
Nyanzas,  or  lakes,  and  the  great  Central  African  lake,  Tanganyika  (p.  177),  so  well 
known  to  readers  of  modern  travel  literature.  The  people  of  this  jilateau  of  Central  Africa 
have  been  already  sketched,*  and  though  high  hopes  have  been  held  out  of  the  rr.untry 
yielding  a  new  field  for  commerce,  the  chances  are  at  present  that  it  \\ill  remain  the 
monopoly  of  the  Arab  ivory  trader  or  slave  hunter.t  Its  available  resources  are  believetl 
to  be  small,  and  as  it  can  only  be  reached  on  foot  though  a  pestilential  border  region,' 
the  cost  is  likely  to  deter  many  traders  from  trying  the  experiment.  All  loads  have  to 
be  carried  on  the  backs  of  pagazzi,  or  porters,  wdio  tramp  along  in  single  file.  Elephants 
have  been  tried,  and  though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  these  animals,  if  properly  trained, 
from  proving  successful  as  burden  bearers  in  Africa,  the  experiment  cannot  be  said  as  yet 
to  have  proved  quite  successful. 

Another  interesting  part  of  the  region  is  the  Zambesi  River,  which,  with  its 
tributary  the  Shire,  forms  an  opening  into  Lake  Nyanza.  The  river  is  navigable 
by  streams  fnvm  tlie  sea  up  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Shire.  Round  these  a  road  is 
now  constructed,  and  above  this  the  river  is  again  navigable.  Between  the  Shire 
River  and  Lake  Shirwa  there  is  the  mission  settlement  of  IMantyre,  built  on  a 
tolerably  healthy  hill^'  site,  and  on  a  promontory  on  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Xyanza 
the  settlement  of  Livingstonia,  with  which  there  is  now  mail  tonununiration  riii 
England  as  often  and  as  quickly  as  there  was  to  Calcutta  fifty  years  ago.  On  the 
lake  itself  there  is  a  steamer,  and  the  country  between  its  northern  cud  and  the 
Lake  Tanganyika  has  been  explored  by  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Thomson  (1S79-80). 
On  Tanganyika  there  is  the  well-known  Arab  trading  settlement  of  I'jiji,  and  on  the 
opposite    shores  a  mission  station  of  the    Church  of  England.     Lakes    "N'ictoria    and    Albi'rt 

*  "IJacs    of   Mankind"    Vol.    III.,    pp.    1—39,   177— 19.>. 
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Lave  also  several  missionary  posts,  established  by  different  Christian  sects,  and  succeedii;g 
inoi'e  or  less  happily.  The  immense  waterway — each  from  280  to  300  miles  iu  length, 
and  averaging  SO  to  90  in  breadth — which  these  lakes  and  the  others  in  their  vicinity  as 
yet  nnexplored  or  only  known  by  report  will  afford  points  to  Central  Africa  being  thoroughly 
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openeil  up  in  the  near  future.  Out  of  these  immense  inland  seas  flow  several  of 
the  greatest  rivers  of  Africa.  The  Zambesi,  famous  for  its  magnificent  falls  named  in 
lionour  of  the  Queen,  does  not  rise  in  them,  though  its  main  tributary  does,  but  the 
Congo  undoubtedly  obtains  the  early  part  of  its  waters  from  Tanganyika  {-VZO  miles  in 
length    and  from    15  to   20   in  breadth),  while  one  of    the    princij)al    branches  of   the   Nile 
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is  sup])licil  by  the  ovt'i'fldw  nf  Xictoria  Nyanza.  'I'liis  country  lias  been  the  scene  of 
the  travels  of  most  of  the  iiiodciii  j)ioneers  of  Africa,  hut  as  yet  is  only  known  in 
vague  outline.  But  as  inner  Africa  is  at  this  moment  lloodi'il  hy  explorers  of  almost 
every  nationality,  the  very  names  of  whom  it  is  extremely  diHicult  even  for  a  professed 
geographer  to  keep  in  remembrance,  new  and  unfamiliar  men  succeeding  each  other 
so  rapidly,  the  whole  of  the  central  plateau  is  likely  Ijcfore  long  to  be  more  minutely 
described  in  all  its  ])earings.  In  the  last  twenty — and  more  especially  during  the 
last   ten — years   the    "  Dark    Continent  •"    has    been    rapidly   growing    lighter,    and,    on    the 
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whole,  our  hopes  of  it  are  becoming  brighter.  It  is  true  that  as  knowledge  pro- 
gresses we  are  not  inclined,  like  Pistol,  to  "sing  of  Africa  and  golden  joys,"  and 
just  as  little  of  "  Afric's  sunny  fountains."  Its  "shores"  are  still  as  "burning"  as 
when  Bombastes  heard  on  them  "  a  hungry  lion  give  a  grievous  roar."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reproach  which  a  century  and  a  half  ago  Swift  jeered  at  is  no 
longer  applicable.  In  his  day  the  chartographcr  hmi  abundant  space  on  the  maps 
of  the  Continent,  so  almost  entirely  unknown  except  close  to  the  coast,  to  "  with 
savage  pictures  fill  the  gaps,"  and  "o'er  uninhabitable  downs"  to  "place  elephants 
instead  of  towns."  ]\Iany  such  gaps  are  now  very  familiar  regions,  and  in  a  few 
years  may  be  the  home  of  christened  men. 
223 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Oceanic   Isla^'DS  :   Africa  :    Antauctic   Eegioxs  :   Eueope. 

We  now  leave  Africa  and  journey  to  Europe,  separated  from  it  by  the  narrow  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  dominated  by  the  British  fortress  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  Spanish 
territory.  From  Somali  Land  our  nearest  route  would  be  wp  the  Red  Sea,  and  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  by  way  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  Canal.  Thence,  if  so  minded,  we 
could,  by  skirting  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  comjilete  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa,  and  land  again  in  Morocco,  which  we  have  visited.  15ut 
we  shall  take  a  more  roundabout  route  before  ending  our  long  journey  in  Europe 
in  order  to  visit  a  number  of  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  on  which  hitherto  we 
have  not  touched.  Now  Oceanic  Islands  are,  in  the  language  of  the  physical 
geograi>her,  sea-surrounded  pieces  of  land,  which  have  various  animals  and  plants 
allied  to  but  differing  from  those  of  the  nearest  continent,  showing  that  they  have 
been  long  separated  from  it,  if  ever  they  were  united.  Such  islands  are  the  Galapagos 
(Vol.  IV.,  pp.  2,  3).*  Again,  there  are  islands  lying  at  considerable  distances  from 
continents,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  as  much  parts  of  them  as  if 
they  were  simjily  within  a  stone's  throw  of  their  shores ;  among  these  are  the  Chinchas 
of  Peru,  and  the  famous  Juan  Fernandez.  In  the  few  lines  which  we  can  devote 
to  the  islands  not  already  touched  on,  it  is  not  in-ojiosed  to  make  any  such  sharp 
definition.  Oceanic  Islands  will  accordingly  for  our  purposes  be  considered  simply 
as  islands  in  the  ocean ;  and  perhaps  the  best  arrangement  of  them  will  be  to  con- 
sider those  to  be  noticed  under  the  heads  of  the  ocean  in  which  they  are  found, 
viz.,  Indian  Ocean,  Antarctic,  South  Atlantic,  and  North  Atlantic  Islands. 

Islands  of  the   Indian   Ocean. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  may  be  styled  the  sovereign  of  the  Swaheli,  a  negro  race 
speaking  a  language  strongly  intermixed  with  Arabic,  and  whose  religion  is  a  strict 
form  of  Mohammedanism.  They  are  the  great  traders  of  East  Africa,  but  the  rulers 
of  Zanzibar  and  the  governing  race  are  Arabs,  whose  history  we  have  already  noted 
(pp.  07,  08).  The  centre  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  and  the  seat  of  his  government  is  the 
island  of  Zanzibar,  about  fifty-five  miles  long,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait 
thirty    miles    broad.     Here    is    situated    the  chief   town  in  Seyd  Burgash's  dominions.     Its 

•  Wolf:  "Ein  Besuch  Jcr  Galapagos  Inseln"  (1879).  But  in  Mr.  Wallace's  work  on  "Island  Life''  (18S0), 
the  whole  question  is  so  exhaustively  treated  that  it  is  needless  ro-iliscussing  the  theories  regarding  their 
colonissition  further  tliiin  has  aire  udy  been  done.  Captain  JIarkliam  has  also  ."itill  more  recently  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Galapagos  in  rrocccdinys  of  the  lioynl  Geographical  Society  (1880),  p.  7-12. 
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Avliile  liouses,  as  soon  IVmii  the  se:i  are  im])osiiij;',  Imt,  liki;  ncMi-ly  fvcry  otlier  Eastern 
•city  llic  streets  are  iiMi'mw,  dirly,  iiml  iinln'allliy,  mii'I  tin'  imi|iuI;iI  Irjii  far  hntn  citlicr  moral 
or  attractive.  Still,  /aii/.ibar  is  a  pnisperuus  place.  The  islam!  is  as  a  rule  low,  only  llie 
interior  risint^  to  tlie  heiy^ht  oF  101)  I'ect,  but  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  under  the 
hilt  climate  which  prevail.-?  all  the  year  round  the  crops  of  cocoa-nuts,  mangoes,  rice,  sugar, 
niaiiioo,  inillet,  cloves,  ])epper,  copal-gum,  and  cotton  an;  almnilaiit  ami  lucrative.  A  large 
trade  is  also  dune  in  hides,  ivory,  and  other  articles,  bartered  with  the  tribes  into  the  interior 
of  the  mainland,  with  which  the  Arabs  carry  on  an  extensive  merchandise.  Slaves  were  also 
at  one  time  a,  staple  of  Zanzibar,  but  the  Sultan  has  piactirally  suppri'sscd  this  traffic;  and 
whatever  may  be  done  secretly,  ifc  is  certain  that  the  open  sale  of  Ihr  human  chattel  has 
become  a  something  of  the  past.  The  population  of  000,000  to  100,000  is  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  the  Arabs  wiio  are  the  landowners,  the  mixed  race  called  Swaheli, 
the  Comoro  Islanders,  the  IJanians,  or  Indian,  merchants,  Lascar  or  ^lalay  s/amcii,  and 
African  slaves.  During  the  time  when  the  north-cast  monsoon  blows  great  numbers 
of  traders  arrive  from  India  and  Arabia ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  European  Consuls  and 
other  whites,  there  are  usually  several  war-ships  and  many  merchantmen  lying  in  the 
harbour,  which  has  been  so  well  descri])ed  by  Burton  and  tlie  many  other  travellers  who 
have  passed  out  of  it  for  the  exploration  of  the  Dark  Continent,  or  by  the  smaller 
number  who  have  returned  to  it  after  having  accomplished  their  task.  The  Sultanate  also 
extends  for  a  long  distance  north  and  south  of  the  island  on  the  mainland,  and  even  for 
a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  influence  of  the  Arab 
ruler  is  recognised  only  just  so  far  as  the  guns  on  his  forts  can  reach — and  no  further. 
Of  these  mainland  settlements  !Melende  is  the  most  interesting.  Here  ^'asco  da  Gama  landed 
in  1  IDS,  and  here  he  obtained  the  pilot  which  steered  his  vessel  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Its  autumn  grain-market  constitutes  its  principal  source  of  revenue,  though  it  is  still  a 
j)lace  of  some  importance,  in  spite  of  its  ruinous  apiiearance.  Mombasa  docs  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  interior.  The  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  town  and  fort  attest  its  ancient 
importance,  and  it  is  still  of  consequence  owing  to  its  being  the  starting-point  of  many 
•caravan  routes  for  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  landing-place  for  the  mission  station  of 
Ribe.  Vangani,  Bagamoyo,  and  Dar-es  Salaam  may  be  mentioned  as  other  towns,  with  more 
or  less  trade.  The  latter  is  noted  for  its  cocoa-nut  and  maize  plantations,  belonging 
to  the  Sultan  and  worked  by  his  slaves,  and  for  its  trade  in  palm-oil,  gum-copal,  and  a 
kind  of  india-rubber.  At  tho  Kihvas  end  the  routes  to  Nyassa,  and  until  recently  were 
notorious  as  the  termini  of  the  Arab  slave-hunters,  who  have  almost  depopulated  the  sur- 
rounding regions.  Finally,  not  to  mention  various  other  villages,  at  Tuugue  the  Sultan's 
possessions,  whit4i  extended  to  the  coral  islet  of  Warsheikh  on  the  north,  here  join  those 
of  Portugal  on  the  south.  None  of  all  these  places  named  has  a  very  large  jiopulation. 
The  city  of  Zanzibar  is  considered  to  possess  about  80,000  people  within  its  bounds,  ^lom- 
basa,  13,000  to  l.'),000,  and  C-luiloa,  which  has  not  been  noticed,  10,000  to  15,000. 
Altogether,  Scyd  Bargash  claims  dominion  over  a  country  extending  from  the  tenth 
•degree  of  south  latitude  to  the  second  degree  of  north  latitude,  though  the  exact 
number  of  his  subjects  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess  at.  Apart  from  his  profits 
as    a    trader,    the    Sultan's    revenue    from    amounts    to    about    £92,000    per    annum.     He 
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has  a  small  army  of  1,400  mercenaries,  capable  of  being  increased  by  conscription,  and  a  fleet 
of  three  smnll  vessels,  includinp;'  a  very  handsome  yacht.  Altnj^fther,  lie  is  a  firomisitiy; 
monarch,  and  a  ruler  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 

Mcidagafscar  is  in  .some  respects  an  even  more  important  island,  and  one  which  a  few 
years  ago  seemed  destined  to  attract  greater  attention  in  England  than  it  has  obtained  of 
late  years.  As  a  missionary  lield  it  is  absorbing  to  an  important  section  of  the  community. 
But  its  political  and  commercial  relations  are  trilling,  and  to  us  even  more  trilhiig 
than  to  the  other  European  nations.  For  while  in  Zanzibar  "British  interests"  are  para- 
mount, in  Mailagascar, 
among  an  inlinitely  more 
docile  and  tractable  people, 
those  of  France  have  of 
late  years  been  steadily 
increasing,  until  at  length 
the  French,  in  addition 
to  a  preponderating  voice 
at  the  Queen's  court, 
own  in  fee  simj)le  ports 
and  islets  on  several  parts 
of  the  coast.  Madagascar, 
separated  from  Africa  by 
the  Mozambique  Channel, 
a  deep  strait  '2 10  miles 
broad  at  its  narrowest 
point,  is  in  no  degree 
related  to  that  continent. 
The  inhabitants  do  not 
seem  to  have  migrated 
from  the  mainland,  the 
ruling  race  being  essentially  Malay,*  while  the  "common  people"  are  widely  different  from 
those  of  the  opposite  African  coast.  The  plants  are,  however,  in  some  cases  the  same,  and 
so  are  the  animals,  though  in  a  less  degree,  Madagascar  having  many  quite  peculiar  to 
itself.  Madagascar  is,  nevertheless,  a  continental  island.  Evidently  at  one  time  it  was  con- 
nected with  Africa,  but  got  separated  from  it  at  a  remote  epoch.  As  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  French  attempted  to  establish  settlements  on  it,  but  abandoned  the  country 
owing  to  its  unhealthiuess.  In  like  manner,  in  addition  to  the  ]\lalay  race  who  had 
arrived  here  at  some  pre-historic  period,  the  Arabs  had  established  posts  on  the  north  coast. 
Hence,  many  of  the  people  are  Arab,  Swaheli,  and — owing  to  the  slave-trade  wiiich  they 
introduced — negro.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Indian  traders,  either  resident  in,  or 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  the  ports.  The  island  is  nearly  1,U00  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  ^GO.     Its  most  remarkable  physical  feature  is  the  lofty  granitic  plateau, 

•"Races  of  Mankind,"   Vol.   II.,   p.    152. 
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wliicli  rises  to  the  height  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  on  which  a^^iiin  tower  peaks  and 
domes  of  volcanic  rock  and  granite  to  the  height  of  nearly  'J, 000  feet.  There  are  also 
nnmerous  old  volcanic  cones  and  craters.  Wide  plains,  owing  to  the  almost  entire  centre 
of  the  island  being  occupied  by  this  plateau,  exist  only  on  the  south  and  west,  while  the 
shore — especially  on  the  east — -is  a  low,  j^estilential,  marshy  belt,  from  which  the  country 
ascends  by  wooded  terraces  towards  the  capital  in  the  interior,  surrounded  by  old  volcanic  and 
grass-covered  plateaux,  on  which  pasture  great  herds  of  cattle.  The  soil  of  the  island  is 
generally  fertile.  But  in  this  respect  there  are  marked  contrasts.  The  side  facing  Africa  is 
as  a  rule  dry  and  barren,  except  along  the  banks  of  streams,  but  the  western  shore  eujuving 
an  abundant  rainfall,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  trade-wind,  is  thickly  inhabited, 
and  dotted  with  plantations  of  the  usual  tropical  products.  The  traveller's  tree  [Urania  speciosa) 
wliich  we  have  figured  (p.  181),  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  indigenous  products  of  this 
great  African  island.  It  derives  its  familiar  name  from  the  leaf  stalks  accumulating  enough 
of  v.'ater  to  quench  the  thirst  of  travellers  who  seek  for  them  in  dry  weather-.  The  animals 
of  ^ladagascar  are  numerous  and  characteristic.  Among  the  latter  may  be  enumerated 
lemurs,  a  kind  of  nocturnal  ape,  and  various  insect-eating  mammals.  But  lions,  elephants, 
and  the  many  large  animals  which  are  common  on  the  mainland,  are  strange  to  this 
island,  and,  from  all  that  is  known  of  its  extinct  fauna,  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 
existed  on  it.  The  fine  forests  yield  valuable  timber  and  medicinal  plants,  and  among 
other  articles  exported  are  rice,  sugar,  silk,  cotton,  cocoa-nuts,  indigo,  pepper,  india- 
rubber,  and  various  small  manufactures,  such  as  jewellery,  necklaces,  straw  hats,  &c.,  but 
the  greater  part  of  its  commerce  is  done  with  the  English  colony  of  Mauritius  and  the 
French  one  of  Bourbon. 

From  the  United  Kingdom  direct,  Madagascar  only  imported  last  year  £16,171 
Worth  of  goods,  sending  us  in  return  little  over  £10,000  worth.  The  country'  is  believed 
lo  have  a  population  of  3,000,000,  and  the  capital,  Antananarivo,  containing  80,000 
people,  lies  on  the  central  plateau,  though  Tanatave,  the  only  other  place  of  importance, 
is  on  the  eastern  coast.  At  one  time  the  whole  island  was  pagan,  and  Christianity 
was  virulently  persecuted  by  the  last  queen  but  one.  The  present  queen,  when 
she  ascended  the  throne,  ordered  all  the  idols  to  be  burnt,  and  since  that  date 
Christianity  has  proceeded  with  such  rapid  strides  that  at  tlie  date  of  the  last  report — and 
it  is  even  behind  the  day — more  than  300,000  peo^^le  were  receiving  instruction,  while 
there  are  on  the  island  over  1,000  congregations,  though  among  the  Malagasy  there  are, 
especially  in  that  section  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Sakalava  tribes,  many  bai'barians 
ami  irrepi'cssible  plunderers,  at  war  among  themselves  and  with  their  neighbours,  the  Horas 
and  Betsimisaraka,  the  two  otlier  principal  subdivisions  of  the  race.  "As  a  people,"  writes 
the  late  Dr.  Mullens,  "the  Mahigasy  are  not  far  advanced;  their  almost  complete  isolation 
from  the  world  at  large  has  greatly  retarded  their  progress.  They  are  still  thoroughly 
tribal  in  all  their  institutions.  They  are  clans  in  form  as  well  as  in  spirit.  The  prince  i.s 
thiir  chief,  ofTicially  the  owner  and  lord  of  all  they  have  and  all  they  are.  All  obligations 
are  paid  by  feudal  service;  ofiicers  are  remunerated  by  lands,  and  by  the  assignment 
to  tliom  of  the  services  of  so  many  inferior  men.  No  salaries  have  been  paid  in  money 
until  recently;  everything  has  been    i>aid  for    in  service    or    by  gifts  in   kind.     The    hump 
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of  every  Inillnck  killcil  belongs  1o  llic  (jiiccn.  Rico,  sugar-cane,  lambas  [a  kind  of 
dress],  firewood,  cattle,  stores,  :ill  are  ddivoriMl  as  ])ai-t  of  service."*  It  ou;,Hit  fo  ]>it 
addrd    that    silver,    copper,    corn,    coal,    and    salt    are     llniiid    and    iiaficiitly  worked. 

The    Coiiioi-i)    Isliiiiils,    li.iiir    ill    I Iicr,    lii^ii    and    vojc-aiiic,    lie     hrtwei'ti     ^^adagascar 

and  tlic  maiiihiud.  TIht  ari'  inhabited  by  Arabs  under  their  own  Sultan,  but  Mayotta 
belonyh  to  the  French,  who  have  here  the  seat  of  government  also  for  their  possessions 
on  and  off  the;  shores  of  Madagascar.  These  consist  of  Nossebe,  with  its  little  tfiwn 
of  Helleville,  the  Bay  of  IJali,  the  Minou  Islets,  Antombuk  Bay,  and  St.  luarie  Isle, 
in   which  is  the  port  of   St.    Louis. 

Immediately  north  of  ^ladagascar  are  the  coral  isles  of  Amirante  and  Seyche.lleH, 
covered  witli  date  and  palm  frees,  and  owned  by  the  British,  wlio  govern  tjiem  b}- 
means  of  a  Commissioner  under  the  Gorernor  of  Mauritius.  They  have  good  harbours, 
and  do  some  trade  with  (he  neighbouring  islets,  but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  negroes, 
who  have  been  captured  l>y  cruisers  and  set  free. 

The  Mau-arene  Isles,  east  of  Madagascar,  comprise  Bourbon  or  Reunion,  Mauritius 
and  Rodriguez.  The  first,  which  consists  of  high  volcanic  mountains  (p.  189)  and  a  plain, 
is  French,  and  one  of  their  most  valued  possessions,  owing  to  the  great  fertility  and 
large  exports  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  .s])ices  through  its  chief  port  of  St.  Denis.  Mauritius 
— known  as  the  He  de  France,  before  it  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1811 — has  a 
population  of  nearly  400,000,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  are  Indian  coolies,  or  labourers, 
imported  to  work  the  plantations.  Port  Louis,  the  capital,  has  a  ]>opulation  of  05,000, 
and  in  addition  to  the  Seychelles  and  Rodriguez,  which  yield  the  usual  products  of 
the  ^lascarene  group,  Mauritius  has  over  si.xty  islets  dependent  on  it.  The  revenue 
is  in  round  figures  £763,000,  the  ex]ienditure  considerably  less,  and  the  public  debt 
about  £799,000,  not  including  £354',000  of  pnper  currency  in  circulation.  The  whole 
trade  of  the  island  and  its  dependencies  amounts  to  nearly  £G,000,00O.t 

Antarctic   Isiands. 

Under  the  head  of  Antarctic  Islands  might  be  included,  possibly  very  incorrectly, 
yet  without  fear  of  contradiction,  the  Antarctic  continent  itself.  Victoria  Kind,  "Wilkes' 
Land,  Clarie  Land,  North  Land,  Sabrina  Land,  Budd  Lantl,  Knox  Land,  Termination 
Land,  Kemp  Land,  Enderby  Land,  Trinity  Land,  ami  Graham's  Land,  which  appear 
on  a  map  of  the  world,  peeping  uj)  in  fragments  about  the  Antarctic  Circle,  may  be 
all    capes    of   one    great    or   several    extensive    continents,    or    in    many  cases    they  may  be 

*  Journal  of  the  Roiial  Gfogriiphiail  Socii-tij,  Vol.  XLV.  (187.5),  p.  152;  "Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar" 
(1876);  Sibree:  "The  Great  .\fiiaiii  Island"  (1870),  and  Procefditigs  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Soeieli/  (1879),. 
p.    G46. 

+  The  natural  history  aspects  of  those  islands  will  be  found  treated  in  numerous  works,  references  ta 
which  may  be  found,  with  a  summary  of  the  whole,  in  Mr.  Wallace's  "Geographical  Distribution  of 
Animals"    (1870),   and   "Island  Life"   (1880),    to   which  the   reader  is  referred. 
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islands  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  South  Polar  region  is  still  one  of  the  terrtp 
Incognitce  of  the  world.  The  mighty  ice  barrier  extends  much  farther  north  than 
the  corresponding  barriers  do  south  in  the  North  Polar  Basin.  Hence  the  navigators, 
who  at  wide  intervals  have  essa^-ed  to  penetrate  it,  have  been  able  only  to  catch 
glimpses  of  this  hidden  world.  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  saw  the  volcanoes  "  Erebus " 
and  "  Terror "  sending  forth  their  flames  luridly  over  the  snowy  world  below.  But  how 
far  it  stretches,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  continent  or  continental  islands,  we  do  not 
know,  except  that  the  Antarctic  regions  seem  far  barer  of  life  than  any  part  of  the  Arctic 
regions  on  which  the   navigator  has  as  yet  lit. 

The    Antarctic    regions    offer    numerous    problems    to    be    solved,    but   hitherto,    owing 
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to  many  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is  their  long  distance  from  Europe,  the  voyages 
1  hither  have  been  few  and  of  brief  duration.  No  doubt,  since  the  day  when  Sir  James 
Koss  made  his  famous  expedition  in  that  direction,  great  colonies  have  sprung  up  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  this  unknown  land.  But  the  South  African  and  Australasian 
dependencies  are  singularly  prosaic.  They  care  little  for  geography,  unless  it  promise 
to  yield  something  very  practical,  and  "practical"  in  the  colonial  vocabulary  is  usually 
understood  as  a  euphuism  for  money.  jMoreover,  with  much  of  their  own  "  back 
country "  still  unexplored,  the  colonies  have  not  as  yet  thought  fit  to  expend  any 
superfluous  energy  in  searching  for  the  secrets  of  the  South  Pole.  Though  Dirk 
Cherrits,  as  early  as  1599,  stumbled  on  the  high  snowy  land  now  known  as  the 
South  Shetlands,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  islets,  long  afterwards  the  haunts  of 
the  fur-sealersj  it   was  not  until  the  year  1771-75    that    the   Antarctic    Circle  was   crossed 
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ill  the  voy:i<^o  of  the;  famous  (."aptaiii  Cook.  lie  was  liciit  on  solving  tlic  imu'li- 
debaloil  j)roljlern,  "  wlietlicr  tlie  iiiicx]iliiri(l  jiarL  of  llio  Southern  lieniisplnTe  be  only  au 
immense  mass  of  water,  or  eontain  another  eoiitinent."  This  (juestioii  lie  believed, 
erroneously,  we  think-,  to  have  been  settled  in  the  negative,  thouj^h  the  subsequent 
voyages  of  Bellinghausen,  Weddell,  Biscoe,  liallciiy,  and  Dumont  D'Urville  were 
considered     to    have    eonlirmed     this    conclusion.       Lieut.     Wilkes,    of    the     I'liited     States 
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Navy,  who  twenty-two  years  later  attained  another  form  of  notoriety,  as  the  hero  of 
the  Sa)i,  Jacinto  "  outrage,"  was  the  first  to  unsettle  belief  on  this  point.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  proved  that  Wilkes'  "  Antarctic  continent "  is  mainly  imaginary.  Sir 
James  Ross  having  a  year  later  sailed  over  two  of  the  positions  assigned  to  it,  unmerited 
obloquy  has  been  heaped  on  all  of  the  American's  narrative.  Though  Ross  disproved  the 
existence  of  land  in  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  Wilkes,  he  nevertheless  showed  that 
within  the  great  ice-barrier  of  the  South  there  exists  an  extensive  region  (Victoria  Laud), 
containing  mountains  towernig  to  14,000  feet,  and  one  of  which,  Mount  Erebus,  12,300 
feet  high,  is  au  active  volcano.  In  18io,  the  Pagoda  visited  the  region,  but  did  not 
224 
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succeed  in  penetrating  to  lat.  "l"^  56',  wbere  the  ice  stopped  Ross;  while  the  voyage 
of  the  Challenrjer  in  187o  added  but  little  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  this  mysterious, 
but  seemingly  unapproachable,  Southern  land. 

At  present  (February,  1881)  a  scheme  is  on  foot  in  Italy  for  despatching  an  expedi- 
tion to  these  little-known  parts.  It  is  to  be  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Bove,  who 
shared  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  North  East  Passage  under  Nordenskjold  in  the  years 
1878-79;  and  as  the  cost  is  calculated  at  only  £;J4,000,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
start  in  the  ensuing  summer,  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  scene  of  action  at  the  close  of 
the  Southern  winter.  We  know  so  little  about  the  Antarctic  continent  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  speculate  on  what  may  be  yet  disinterred  from  its  volcanic  soil.  It  is 
also,  all  strictly  scientific  problems  being  left  out  of  account,  just  possible  that  the 
fur-seals  once  so  common  on  the  more  northern  Antarctic  Islands  may  have  retreated 
to  the  south,  or  that  among  the  broken  floes  the  Antarctic  right  whale,  now  very  scarce, 
may  be  found  revelling  in  fancied  security  from  its  old  foes.  Undoubtedly  a  morning's 
■work  among  the  sea-elephants  wovdd  be  profitable  amusement  for  the  Italians ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  news  of  whales  would  speedily  bring  on  the  scene  adventurers 
who  fear  "  not  the  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  the  land  of  ice  and  snow."  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  well  not  to  be  too  sanguine  as  to  seal-hunting  paying  the  cost  of  the 
voyage,  as  the  fur-seal,  unlike  its  less  valued  Arctic  cousin,  does  not  affect  ver\" 
high  latitudes.  It  does  not,  for  instance,  haunt  the  Arctic  shores  of  Behring  Strait, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  found  that  Heard  or  McDonald's  Islands  are  about  its 
southern  range  in  any  great  numbers.  The  purely  scientiiic  problems  awaiting  solution 
are  also  not  few  or  unimportant.  It  would  appear  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
in  a  number  of  the  Nineleenth  Centnri/  (1880),  that  this  distinguished  naturalist 
and  physical  geographer  is  of  opinion  that  the  southern  icebergs  differ  entirely  from 
those  of  the  north,  "these  last  being  now  universally  regarded  as  glaciers  which 
have  descended  the  seawanl  valleys  of  Greenland  and  Lalirador,  and  have  floated  away 
when  no  longer  supported  by  a  solid  base."  The  icebergs  of  the  Antarctic  are, 
on  the  contrary',  "for  the  most  part  detached  portions  of  a  vast  ice-slieef,  covering  a 
land  surface — either  continuous  or  broken  up  into  an  archipelago  of  islands — which 
occupies  the  principal  part  of  the  vast  circumpolar  area,  estimated  at  about  tour  and  a 
half  millions  of  square  miles,  or  nearly  double  the  area  of  Australia.  Of  this  ice-sheet  the 
edge  forms  the  great  southern  '  ice-barrier '  which  presents  itself,  wherever  it  has  been 
approached  sufficiently  near  to  be  distinctly  visiljle,  as  a  continuous  ice-cliff,  rising  from 
200  to  250  feet  above  the  sea-level."  In  regard  to  this  statement,  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  very  few  icebergs  are  the  offspring  of  glaciers  proper — the  so-called  glaciers 
of  Greenland  being  the  mere  over-pourings  of  this  vast  "  inland  ice "  which  covers 
the  whole  of  the  Greenland  continent — the  little  "  nimataks "  of  Dalager  and  Jensen* 
perhaps  excepted.  These  "glaciers,"  the  ends  of  which  break  off  by  the  buoyanc}-  of 
the    sea     in     the     furm     of    icebergs,    are    the    only    part    of    the    inland   ice    seen    by    the 

*  Tho  latter  wore  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1878  ("  MedJelelser  om  Oronland "  1879),  tut  they  do 
not  alter  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  59,  and  in  "Arctic  Papers  of  the  Royal  Geograpliical 
Society"    (187.'4. 
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■f)filiiiary  vc>y;iL;'er  sailing  along'  the  (Ji-cciil;iiui  sjiores,  and  tliuir  l/ri'inltli  ami  size,  as  lius 
boi'u  reiiealoiUy  pointed  out,  vary  accoidin;^'  In  the  breadtli  and  le;:;;tli  of  tiic  "()ut- 
slvii'ling"  valleys  tlirouf'-li  which  tlioy  How.  II'  it  is  broad,  the  "<j!aeier"  is  broad, 
as  in  the  ease  of  the  (ireat  (llaeier  of  ilinolinldl,  wliieli  ])res(,'nts  au  ice  face  of  Corly 
miles  in  length  to  the  sea.  If  it  is  narrow,  the  size  of  tlie  berg  to  be  broken  off 
will  be  i)n)j)ortionately  smali.  i'^vun  the  bergs  of  Spitzbergcn,  and  according  to  the 
observations  of  ^Ir.  Leigh  Smith  those  of  Franz  Josef's  Land,*  also  originate  in 
miniature  inland  seas,  or  in  ice  caps  on  the  larger  islands.  In  brief,  the  Antarctic 
ice-sheet  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  north,  except  in  size,  and  in  that 
the  bergs  given  off  by  it  are  iiat  like  those  of  Franz  Josef's  Land,  and  the  erro- 
neous statements  to  the  contrary  are  due  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Challcnt/er  staff 
was  acquainted    with   the  "inland    ice"  of  Greenland. 

A  vessel  sailing  from  l']ngland  to  Australia  might,  if  not  particular  as  to  time  and 
tacking,  touch  at  some  of  the  loneliest  spots  in  the  whole  world.  Ascension,  St.  Helena, 
Tristan  da  ("unha,  Prince  lulward's  and  Marlon  Isles,  the  Crozets,  Kcrguelen,  Ainsterdam 
Isle,  as  well  as  the  Heard  and  JMacdonald's  Isles  would  be  among  the  solitary  dots  in  mid- 
«ceau  which  might  be  visited.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three,  few  of  these 
islets  are  ever  heard  of  uidess  when  a  ship  is  wrecked  on  them,  and  the  castaways  are 
fortunate  enough  to  return  to  tell  their  tale.  Ascension  and  St.  Helena  arc  I'ritish 
colonies,  after  a  fashion,  and  on  Tristan  there  is  an  isolated  settlement  of  kingless 
people  whose  lot  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice.  Although  any  stray  crew 
in  trov.ble  would  be  received  at  Tristan  with  every  kindness,  yet  o\\  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  group  two  Germans  passed  eighteen  months'  solitary  existence,  being  only  visited 
twice  ill  the  whole  period  of  their  stay.  But  the  other  islets  are  uninhabited,  and 
rank  among  the  most  desolate  jilaccs  which  the  seaman  has  any  knowledj^e  of.  How- 
ever, the  Crozets  have  several  times  during  the  last  few  years  attracted  notice.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1S7-"),  an  emigrant  shi]),  the  Slrathmore,  was  wrecked  on  one  of  them, 
and  forty-four  of  the  passengers,  after  living  there  for  several  months,  were  rescued  by 
the  American  whaler  Plueiux.  Some  of  tiiese  South  Antarctic  islands  are  visited  by 
sealers  and  fishermen  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,t  but  most  of  them  are  perfectly 
uninhabited,  except  by  rabbits,  penguins,  seals,  and  similar  animals.  Dreary  in  the 
extreme  are  all  of  them  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  especially  during  winter,  whea 
the  wild  Polar  blasts  sweep  over  them.  Wooded  vegetation  they  scarcely  possess,  except 
a  clump  or  two  of  bushes  in  the  more  sheltered  parts.  Long  tussock  grass,  bog,  and 
rocks  are  what  appear  on  the  surface.  St.  Paul's  and  Kerguelen  are  dotted  witli  the 
a'ude  huts  of  the  sea-elephant  hunters,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  islets  in  itii 
vicinity.  St.  Paul's  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of  H.:NLS.  Mrgfera,  and  on  Amster- 
dam Island,  when  H.M.S.  Pearl  visited  it  in  IS?:?,  a  house  containing  female  clothing  and 
other  articles  was  found.  In  1S80,  II. M.S.  Raleigh  visited  it,  and  reported  that  it  seems 
to    be    a    regular    station    for    fishermen.     There    were    a    few    shrubs    scattered    over    it, 

*   riwmluiijs   uf  the   lioi/nl  Gcographienl  Socielt/,   JIarth,    ISSl. 
f  For  an  account  of  these  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  2G8. 
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but  "sedo-e"  seemed  the  main  vesetation.  Who  were  the  solitaries  who  had  inhabited 
this  lodge  in  a  vast  wilderness  of  wintry  waters  has  never  yet  been  ascertained.  On 
Kergiielen  Island  the  celebrated  "cabbage,"  which  takes  its  popular  name  from  this  place, 
although  it  has  been  found  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  isles,  grows  in  abundance. 
It  is  the  Pringlea  anfiscorliiitlca  of  botanists,  and  is  valuable  for  the  qualities  indicated 
by  its  name.  It  tastes  not  unlike  turnip-tops.  Castaways  have  little  to  fear  from 
starvation  on  the  Crozets  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
Admiralty  has  deposited  a  store  of  provisions  on  Hog  Island  in  the  former  group — 
which  may  possibly  be  left  untouched  by  the  sealers — the  birds  and  rabbits  on  them 
will  afford  abundance  of  food.  The  Sfraf/imore's  people  fared  sumptuously,  and  though 
only  ten  out  of  the  forty-seven  people  who  in  1840  landed  on  the  Marions  from  the 
li'icluinl  Bart  survived,  the  rest  did  not  die  of  starvation,  for  they  had  abundance  of 
sea-fowl  and  the  Kerguelen  Island  cabbage  to  subsist  on.  But  as  Captain  Lindsay 
Brine,  who  examined  the  group  in  1875,  has  pointed  out,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  vessels  bound  to  New  Zealand  going  so  far  south  as  these  "  isles  of 
winter.'" 

South   Atlantic   Islamds. 

Passing  over  such  isolated  semi-Antarctic  rocks  as  Bouvet,  the  Sandwich  group — 
of  course  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Pacific  isles  of  the  same  name.  South  Georgia, 
South  Orkneys,  Elcpliant  Isle,  and  Gough  Island— we  come  to  one  of  infinitely  greater 
importance.  This  is  Tristan  da  Ciui/ia.  Though  in  its  main  features  rather  desolate  it 
is  a  much  more  interesting  spot  than  any  in  its  dreary  latitudes.  Discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  mariner  whose  name  it  bears,  it  has  obtained  a  place  on  our  maps  for 
300  years,  and  for  nearly  a  century  it  has  been  more  or  less  inhabited.  Far  in  the 
middle  of  the  South  Atlantic — neai-ly  on  a  line  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Cape  Horn,  1,500  miles  from  either  point,  and  1,:300  miles  south  of  St.  Helena,  the 
nearest  land — Tristan  may  be  accurately  enough  styled  the  most  isolated  spot  of 
peopled  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Piteairn,  Lord  Howe  Island  (Vol.  l^'.,  \\  ^^)' 
and  the  Bonins  (Vol.  IV.,  pp.  44,  303),  as  well  as  some  of  the  South  Sea  group, 
on  which  the  roving  British  mariner  has  taken  up  his  residence,  are  indeed  "  far  from, 
the  madding  crowd."  But  Tristan,  about  which  we  hear  so  little,  is  more  lonely  still. 
The  group  of  which  it  forms  the  chief  member  is  in  reality  composed  of  three 
islands — Tristan  da  Cunha,  Inaccessible,  about  eighteen  miles  from  it,  and  Nightingale, 
twenty  miles  south  of  the  main  one.  But  though  the  two  smaller  islets  are 
occasionally  visited,  Tristan  is  the  only  one  which  has  a  j'ermanent  population. 
About  the  close  of  last  century  it  seems  to  liave  been  the  haunt  of  American  sealers, 
who  in  a  few  months  ccuild  here  luad  up  their  vessels  with  skins  and  oil.  By  the 
year  ISll  three  Americans  had  settled  on  the  island,  and  one  of  them  went  so  far 
as  to  declare  himself  its  sovereign  proprietor.  At  that  date  the  pigs  and  goats  set 
free  by  former  visitors  had  greatly  increased,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  ground  were 
under  cultivation,  with  various  flourishing  crops,  including  coffee-trees  and  sugar-canes 
obtained     from     Rio    de    Janeiro.        But     for     some     unexplained     reason     the    settlement 
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was  abandoned,  and  until  tlie  I']n<TlisIi  took  possession  of  the  island  in  1S17  they 
were  ag'ain  uninhabited  liy  l)ipods.  In  the  year  mentioned  troops  were  landed  here 
and  on  Ascension  in  (Jidor  to  keci)  watch  and  ward  over  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 
Batteries  were  erected  and  houses  built,  but  in  little  more  than  a  year  the  troops  were 
withdrawn,  as  it  was  found  that  tlie  friends  of  the  banished  Corsican  were  not  so 
active   as    to    necessitate    such    elaborate    ])reeautions    against    his    escape.     However,    a  cor- 
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pnral  of  Artillery  named  Glasse,  with  his  wife  and  two  soldiers,  obtained  permission 
to  remain,  and  from  that  date  the  island  has  never  been  without  inhabitants.  In 
1823  the  settlers  numbered  seventeen;  in  1829  Captain  !Morrell  mentions  twenty-seven 
"  families "  as  living  on  the  island,  though  we  presume  he  meant  individuals,  for  in 
1836  there  were  only  forty-two  colonists  in  all.  In  1S52  these  had  increased  to  eighty- 
five,  including  a  chaplain  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
in  1857,  when  the  clergyman  left,  forty-seven  of  the  inhabitants  deserted  their  old  home 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  island  being  no  longer  such  a  lucrative  trade  "  pitch" 
as   formerly.     The   seals    had    been    much    thinned    off,    and    the    ships    which    called    were 
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fewer,  while  the  profits  had  to  he  divided  among  more  pockets  than  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  colony. 

At  the  date  we  speak  of,  the  female  jwrtiou  of  the  colony  were  much  in  the  majority. 
Some  of  the  vouny  men  had  left,  while  others,  as  is  the  custom  still,  were  in  the  luibifc 
of  shipping  as  "hands"  on  board  South  Sea  sealers  and  whalers.  In  1857,  however,  Ihs 
deserters  from  the  island  were  chiefly  young  women,  and  at  that  period  a  somewhat  des- 
|X)uding  view  was  taken  of  its  future.  The  chaplain  even  recommended  that  it  should  be 
abandoned.  But  this  was  not  the  view  of  the  Tristaners  themselves,  for  v.-hen  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  visited  the  island  in  1807,  he  found  the  colonists  numbering  eighty- 
gix,  and  though  without  any  formal  laws,  they  had  installed  Peter  Green,  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  who  had  married  "Governor"  Glasse's  daughter,  as  their  chief 
magistrate  and  adviser.  This  position  Green,  a  hale  old  man  of  seventj--four,  still  retains; 
and  as  he  has  been  blessed  with  a  family  of  sixteen,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
gubernatorial  line  becoming  extinct.  When  the  CludleiKjer  visited  it  in  1873,  Sir 
Wyville  Thomson*  tells  us  that  there  were  eighty-four  souls  in  fifteen  families  on 
the  island,  most  of  those  who  had  left  having  returned,  and  that  the  females  were  still  slightly 
in  the  majority.  Then,  as  now,  most  of  the  settlers  were  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  St.  Helena,  whence  some  of  them  had  come,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Americans — the  jetsam  and  flotsam  of  whalers — the  greater  number 
of  the  Tristaners  had  a  considerable  dash  of  black  blood  in  them.  The  young  men  were 
handsome  and  well  formed,  and  the  girls  are  especially  noted  as  black-eyed  brunettes  of 
particularly  nimble  movements,  and  whose  capacity  for  making  a  bargain  seemed  in  no 
wav  affected  bv  their  ignorance  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  Again,  in  1875  Captain 
Digby,  of  H.]M.S.  Sappho,  visited  the  island  and  reported  the  inhabitants  to  number 
«ighty-five.  In  February,  1879,  Captain  East  found  them  to  be  109,  the  largest  popula- 
tion yet  recorded,  though  the  soil  is  capable  of  supporting  double  the  present  population. 
The  colonists  were  in  good  health,  and  though  they  complain  of  the  loss  of  their  old 
trade  with  the  sealers,  and  the  want  of  a  schoolmaster  and  chaplain,  it  does  not  seem  that 
either  their  morals  or  intelligence  had  suffered  from  the  absence  of  these  olficials.  They 
are  still  as  keen  after  money  as  ever,  and  though  hospitable  to  shipwrecked  seamen, 
do  not  at  all  resent  being  made  objects  of  commiseration  owing  to  their  loneliness 
and  supposed  desolate  condition.  In  reality,  they  are  there  of  their  own  choice,  and  coulil 
leave  at  once  did  the  jil'ice  not  suit  them.  They  are  not  castaways,  like  the  descen- 
dants of  the  mutineers  on  Piteairn  (^'ol.  IV.,  p.  73),  but  stay  on  the  island  simply 
and  solely  to  make  money,  or,  what  to  them  is  the  same  thing,  an  "  easy  living.^'  The 
climate  is  excellent,  and  no  one  on  Tristan  need  ever  have  an  anxious  thought  as  to  what 
he  should  eat  or  wherewithal  he  should  be  clothed.  The  settlers  possess  500  head  of 
cattle,  and  as  many  sheep,  grazing  on  the  rank  tussock  grass,  plenty  of  pigs,  geese,  ducks, 
and  I'owls,  while  their  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  milk  find  a  ready  and 
profitable  .«ale  among  the  crews  of  the  ten  or  twelve  ships  calling  yearly.  They  go  to  the 
neighbouiing  islets  to  kill  seals  visiting  their  shores,  wliich  also  swarm  with  penguins  and 
ether  antarctic    birds,   and    they  have  lately  opened    w^  a  trade    in  cattle  with  St.    Helena. 

*  "VoyaRO  of  the  rhiiUcngcr;'  A'i>l.   It.,  p.   ISO. 
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The  floats,  wlilcli  oucf  existed  in  ti'i"'''!*'  luuiilieis,  liave  evidenliy  been  killed  off,  and  llio 
ral)l)its  have,  we  think  to  the  ishuidcrs'  eventual  lienefit,  been  exterminated  hy  the  wild 
cats;  thoiiyli  how,  with  such  a  idelhoia  of  tlie  "feline  species,"  corn-ii;Towinjj  has  had  Ur 
be  abandoned  owinj;-  to  the  "multitude  of  niire-  and  viMiniu  (h'stroying  the  crops,'' 
we  fail  to  understand.  At  all  events,  about  twenty  acres  under  potatoes  are  the  only 
cultivated  ground  nowadays.  We  hear  nothing  of  coffee  or  sugar  having  been  attempted, 
and  the  few  vines  on  the  island  are  neglected,  though  they  could  yield  a  large  quantity 
of   grapes    if   properly    cultivated. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  these  islanders?  We  think  every  one  will  agree  with 
Captain  East  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  them  alone.  They  could  not  be 
much  improved  by  red  tape,  and  might  run.  the  chance  of  being  s]ioiled  by  being 
meddled  with  by  politicians  or  being  made  more  of  than  is  good  for  tbcni  by  fussy 
philanthropists.  Tristan  is  included  in  the  See  of  St.  Helena,  and  the  Bishop  has 
long  had  at  his  disposal  £100  per  annum  as  the  salary  of  an  island  chaplain.  But 
though  the  islanders  are  willing  to  provide  food  and  house-room  for  a  clergyman,  we 
understand  that  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  get  any 
one  to  succeed  the  Rev.  j\Ir.  Taylor.  Otherwise,  their  present  patriarchal  government  is 
good  enough,  and  even  the  advent  of  an  educated  man  amongst  them,  unless  he  happened 
to  be  of  a  very  exceptional  character — which  owing  to  various  circumstances  would  not 
likely  be  the  case — Sir  Wyville  Thomson  inclines  to  think,  would  not  he  an  undiluted 
blessing.  At  present  the  people  are  very  moral,  and  sufficiently  educated  for  all  their 
needs.  They  are  equal  in  every  respect,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  grievous  mistake 
to  run  the  risk  of  introducing  among  them  class  bitterness,  or  the  sectarian  squabbles 
of  the  world  which  they  are  in,  but  not  of.  Lord  Carnarvon  I'.ad,  in  1S75,  some  idea 
of  annexing  the  island  to  the  Cape,  and  giving  Peter  Green  magisterial  powers  such 
as  are  possessed  by  one  or  two  of  the  settlers  on  Norfolk  Island — another  Crusoe 
colony  placed  under  similar  conditions.  But  Captain  Bosanquet,  of  H.M.S.  Diamond, 
whose  advice  was  asked,  strongly  recommended  that  no  such  steps  should  be  taken. 
The  islanders  themselves  wish  no  change,  though  no  doubt  Lord  Carnarvon's  proposal 
to  divide  £~00  worth  of  useful  presents  among  them  was  a  highly  popular  clause  in 
the  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Indeed,  a  potentiality  for 
pauperism  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  considers  the  weak  side  of  the  Tristaners,  while  the  way 
they  treated  the  German  brothers  Stoltenhoff,*  who  passed  nearly  two  years  in  voluntary 
exile  on  Inaccessible  Island,  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  Peter  Green's  fellow- 
citizens.  What  they  require,  and  what  wo  require,  is  an  indisputable  guarantee  that 
Tristan,  Lord  Howe  Island,  Pitcairn,  the  Crozets,  and  Amsterdam  Island  are  really  British 
territory.     Otherwise  trouble  may  eventually  ensue. 

SI.  llch'ua  being  a  recognised  British  colony,  to  which,  however,  no  emigrants 
ever  come,  is  of  greater  importance  than  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and  as  the  place  of  exile 
in  which  Napoleon    Bonaparte   passed  the  last   years  of   his    life,  it  must  always  possess  a 

*  Tlip    cxtrcin(-ly   interesting  narrative    of   these    fierman    Cnisocs   may    bo   found   in  tlic   various   narratives 
of  tlic  Challengers  cruise,  by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  Jlr.  Sprj-,  Dr.  WilJe,  Lord  George  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Mosely. 
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historical  interest.  Actuall}',  however,  it  is  year  by  year  getting  more  out  of  the  world's 
way,  and  of  less  and  less  importance.  Discovered  by  Juan  de  Nova  Castelhi  on 
St.  Helena's  Day  in  1501,  it  remained  only  known  to  the  Portuguese  until  15S8, 
when  the  English  navigator  Cavendish  sighted  it.  The  Dutch  were  its  first  colonists 
(for  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any  aborigines),  and  held  it  until  1(j7-5, 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  English.  After  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  six 
years  during  which  it  acted  as  the  prison  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  it  was  ruled  by 
the  East  India  Company.  But  in  183-3  its  government  was  assumed  directly  bv 
the  Colonial  Office.  Its  position  is  extremely  isolated.  Situated  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  South  Atlantic,  it  is  over  1,100  miles  from  ihe  coast  of  Africa  and  1,800 
from  South  America.  The  structure  is  entirely  volcanic,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is 
very  mountainous  and  rugged,  some  of  the  preeijnces  rising  to  the  height  of  2,700  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  about  ten  miles  and  a  half  in  length  and  six  miles  and  a  half  in 
bi'eadth,  the  entire  area  which  it  encloses  being  about  forty-seven  square  miles.  An 
ancient  crater,  four  miles  across,  is  open  on  the  south  side,  and  its  entire  aspect  is  that 
of  an  island  which  has  been  built  up  from  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  has  never  been 
connected  with  any  other  laud.  The  northern  rim  of  the  great  crater  forms  "  th.- 
highest  and  central  ridge  of  the  islands,"  but  there  are  many  other  hills  and  peaks, 
more  than  :2,000  feet  in  height,  and  a  great  jjortion  of  the  intei'ior  is  occupied 
by  a  rugged  plateau  rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  1,.jOO  to  2,000  feet.  When 
first  discovered  the  island  was  everywhere  covered  with  dense  forest,  the  trees 
even  overhanging  the  precipices  until  their  foliage  was  splashed  by  the  Atlantic 
foam.  This  vegetation  has  now  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  now  so  bleak  and  bare,  would  scarcely  lead  any  one  to  believe 
that  380  years  ago  it  was  so  green  and  fertile.  Denuded  of  trees,  the  rich 
volcanic  soil  has  been  swept  off  the  slopes  by  the  heavy  tropical  rains,  until  vast 
expanses  of  rock  are  bared  to  their  very  bases.  This  lamentable  destruction  was 
caused  first  by  the  goats,  which  at  one  period  of  the  island's  history  existed  in 
enormous  numbers,  aided  by  man,  who,  to  save  trouble,  wasted  vast  numbers  of  red- 
wood and  ebony  trees  for  the  sake  of  their  bark,  and  even  used  the  valuable  wood 
of  the  former  to  burn  lime  for  building  fortifications.*  Of  the  plants,  about  seventy-six 
are  native,  and  of  these  fifty  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  rest  of  the 
vegetation  has  been  introduced  by  man,  and  in  some  cases  has  exterminated  the 
aboriginal  species.  Indeed,  the  visitor,  on  first  landing,  unless  he  be  a  pi-actised  botanist, 
will  only  notice  the  English  broom,  furze,  brambles,  willows,  and  poplars,  or  common 
Australian,  Cape,  and  American  weeds  which  everywhere  run  wild  in  great  profusion. 
The  island  prosperity  is  now  a  something  of  the  past.  Steam  has  no  longer  made  it 
essential  for  ships  on  their  way  to  or  from  India  to  call  in  here  for  water  and 
fresh  stores,  and  the  Suez  Canal  has  still  further  hastened  the  decay  of  St.  Helena. 
However,  there  is  some  trade  done.  About  700  ships  every  year  visit  Jamestown, 
the  capital,  on  St.  James's  Bay,  and  though  the  place  is  said  to  be  falling  a  prey 
to  the  white  ants,  its  excellent  climate,  good  water,  and  old  associations  render  it  a 
•  Mellis ;   "  St.    Hulena :   a  Physical,   Historical,   and   Topographical  Description,"   &c.    (1875). 
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pleasant  if  retired  place  of  abode.  There  are  several  cliaiining'  residences  in  the 
island,  and  Longwood  House,  which  Napoleon  inhuliited,  is  still  a  show  jilace  for 
every  visitor.  Many  of  the  0,500  people  on  the  island  is  tinctured  witli 
various  shndes  of  black,  and  the  garrison  of  200  men  is  in  like  manner  larj^ely 
mixed    vvilii    men    whose    faces    bespeak    a    not    very    remote    rciationslilj)    I'llhcr    to     India 
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or    to  Africa.      The  revenue    is    about    £14,000,    the   expenditure    less,  and  the  public   debt 
under  £12,000. 

The  Minnl  of  AscnixJon,  S.50  miles  distant,  is  the  nearest  lanil  to  St.  Helena.  It 
is  siinjily  one  Iuio-o  cimler  in  the  sea,  being  destitute  of  vegetation  and  water,  except 
the  patch  of  green  on  the  highest  point,  and  the  "drips"  which  at  favourable  seasons 
retain  a  little  of  the  rain  which  falls  into  them.  Tl«  island  cannot  be  called  a  colony; 
it  is  simply  the  station  for  a  small  garrison,  or  rather  for  the  crew  of  a  war-ship. 
225 
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Officially  it  is  known  as  "  the  Flora  tender,"  H.^M.S.  Flora  Laving'  at  one  time  been 
stationed  here,  and  is  ruled  after  the  discipline  of  a  war-ship.  The  only  people  on  the 
island  are  sailors  and  marines,  and  the  language,  ways  of  life,  and  ideas  all  smack  of 
tlie  quarter-deck  and  the  galley.  Except  turtle,  the  island  supplies  nothing  edible,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  used  has  to  be  distilled.  Provisions  come  from  St.  Helena. 
"When  clothes  are  sent  to  be  washed,  the  water  must  be  sent  with  them.  Potatoes  cost 
4d.  per  lb.,  cabbages  are  knocked  down  at  auction  at  Is.  6d.  apiece,  milk  cannot  be  got, 
but  turtle  soup  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  should  water  not  be  too  scarce  to  permit  of  its 
concoction.  The  island  was  discovered  by  Juan  de  Nova,  the  Portuguese,  on  Ascension 
Day,  1501,  but  was  not  coveted  by  any  one  until,  in  1815,  the  English,  for  the  better 
guardianship  of  the  captive  of  St.  Helena,  took  possession  of  it.  Its  area  is  about  thirty-five 
square  miles,  and  the  height  of  (Jreen  ^fountain,  in  the  centre,  2,870  feet.  The  population 
varies;  sometimes  they  fall  to  twentj^-seven,  but  rarely  exceed  200.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  use  the  "cinder"  is  fo  us.  As  a  ^Vest  African  sanatorium  either  Tristan  da  Cunha 
or  St.  Helena  would  be  better,  at  a  much  less  cost  than  £40,000  per  annum,  while  its 
advantages  as  a  coaling  station  cannot  be  said  to  be  worth  what  we  pay  for  it  as  rent.* 

NoETH  Atlantic   Islands. 

Due  west  of  Cape  ^  erd,  in  Africa,  lie  the  islands  of  the  same  name,  fourteen  in  number, 
though  only  ten  are  inhabited.  All  of  them  are  volcanic,  and  though  the  name  and  position 
of  the  group  would  suggest  verdure,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Jago,  rising  to  the  height 
of  4,500  feet,  none  of  them  are  either  attractive  or  very  fertile.  St.  Vincent's,  which  is  a 
great  coaling  dejiut,  is  described  as  utterly  barren,  and  more  like  a  volcanic  crater  than 
anything  else.  The  group  belongs  to  Portugal,  but  if  one  may  judge  from  the  appearance 
of  Porta  Praya  and  the  other  towns,  the  glory  of  the  Isles  of  the  Green  Cape  has  long  ago 
vanished.  The  pnpulation  is  mostly  composed  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  in  the  official 
lists  is  set  down  at  09,000  ;  but  as  it  is  often  decimated  l)y  epidemics,  the  figures  may 
have  varied  since  the  time  the  census  was  last  taken.  Some  of  the  islets  yield  consider- 
able crops,  others  are  utterly  barren,  and  in  Sal  and  Boa-Tista  there  is  some  salt  collected 
from  the  plains,  on  which  it  lies.  At  one  time  the  group  was  infested  by  pirates,  who 
])lundere(l  the  ill-fortified  sea-coast  towns.  Hence  the  custom  of  the  inhabitauts  building 
themselves  country  bouses  on  the  mountains.  These  retreats,  no  longer  required  for  their 
original  purposes,  are  now  found  very  convenient  as  sanataria  during  the  prevalence  of 
lever  or  other  epidemics.  Cattle-feeding  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  islanders, 
but  they  export,  in  addition  to  hides,  beef  for  passiug  ships,  coral,  salt,  coffet^,  maize, 
kidney-beans,  sugar,  and  spirits. f 

The  Cdiiiiri/  I-sld/i/ls  lie  at  a  shorter  distance  from  the  African  shore.  They  at  present 
belong   to   Spain,  but   were  well   known   to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  the  "Fortunate 

*  Mrs.    Oill:    "Six    Jlonlhs   in    Ascension"    (1878). 

+  V;irnli:i;;(n :  "  Coi-ogriiGa  Calio-Vcrdiam'U "  (18-Io) ;  Schmidt:  "  Boitriigo  zur  Flora  dor  Caji-Vcrdiscbon 
Inscln"  (1852),  in  which  424  wild  flowerinf^  jdants  aru  descrihod,  besides  fourteen  iems,  all  closely  rcsonAling 
those   of  tho   neighbouring   cost   of   Afric.a,    but    willi   a    marked  lroi>ical   character. 
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Isles,"  owing  to  tbeir  fine  0((ii;il)li'  iliiiKitc.  All  of  tiu;  ^uvcii  isianrls  an;  of  volcanic  orij^iu, 
and  on  Tenerifl'c  is  Uk;  well-known  \>i-.\k  tA'  tiie  same  name,  wliicli  ((jwcm  to  the  licij^jlit  of 
l:i,lSO  feet  (p.  I '.•(')).  Tiie  original  inlialjiliinls  of  tlie  (Canaries  wt-re  tiie  {jiianclics,  a  race  wiio 
have  ]i>u<s;  ago  become  exterminated,  or  who,  ciMiruiminfj  to  Spanish  customs,  intermarried 
witli  the  eontjueror,  and  became  altoj^ether  lost  as  a  distinct  people.  Who  they  were  is  not 
known  with  any  certainty,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  were  not  at)(>rii,nnes  from  the 
African  continent,  but  most  probably  cniij^rants  of  ^'an(lal  oi-  Teutonic  orij^in,  who  liad 
been  settled  in  iiarbaiy  and  j^-ot  intermixed  more  (jr  less  with  tin.'  natives.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Von  Liiher,  one  of  the  most  modern  investigators  of  the  questi<in.  The-  present 
iidiabitants  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  Spain,  except  in  being  a  little  darker.  They 
are  sober,  illiterate,  quick,  superstitious,  faithless,  and  inveterate  gamblers.  (,'at  tie- 
breeding,  the  cultivation  of  various  crops  suited  to  the  climate,  the  preparation  of  an 
indilTerent  wine — which  owing  to  bad  management  has  sadly  fallen  off  from  its  old 
reputation,  and  is  accounted  much  inferior  to  that  of  Madeira — the  breeding  of  the 
cochineal  insect,  fruit-growing,  &e.,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  tlie  inhabitants.  The 
Canaries  are  accounted  by  Spain  not  colonies  but  an  integral  part  of  the  province  of 
Andalusia.  Tlie  islands  of  Laiizarote,  Fuertevcntura,  and  Gran  Canaria,  are  classed  among 
the  eastern  division ;  those  of  Teneriffe,  Gomera,  Palma,  and  Ferro,  from  which  the  old  sea- 
men used  to  calculate  longitude,  in  the  western  group.  Las  Palmas,  Orotava,  and  Santa 
(^ruz  de  Santiago  are  the  principal  towns.  In  1877  the  Canaries  were  found  to  have  a  popii- 
l.ition  of  280, -'388,*  but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Yates  Johnson  considers  that  tlie  ishnuLs  are  not 
jirogressing  rapidly,  though,  like  all  other  writers,  he  praises  their  superb  climate,  which  is 
rarely  disturbed  by  hurricanes.  However,  it  is  said  that,  in  1811,  the  fields  of  Fuertevcntura 
were  covered  by  locusts  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  ! 

Mddeird,  with  its  satellite  of  Porto  Santo,  which,  as  it  rises  out  of  the  sea  looks  like 
two  islands,  and  the  rocky  Desertas,  lie  about  o(iO  miles  from  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and 
of  all  the  Portuguese  insular  possessions  are  the  most  familiar  to  the  outside  world. 
Its  equable  climate,  its  once  famous  wines,  and  its  picturesque  scenery  attract  to  it  thou- 
sands of  visitors,  wdio  hasten  thither  to  escape  the  angr}'  English  winters.  Into  Fuuchal, 
its  principal  town,  flock  long  processions  of  wan-faced  invalids,  hoping,  and  sometime* 
finding,  that  its  famed  air  will  heal  their  wasting  lungs,  and  bring  back  the  colour  ti< 
their  fading  cheeks.  Every  day  during  the  winter  the  shady  places  of  the  town  are  filled 
with  gatherings  of  these  invalids,  many  of  them  people  of  wealth,  and  all  of  means, 
who  compare  their  woes,  and  it  is  said  take  an  absolute  pleasure  in  exaggerating  the 
ills  they  have,  and  even  claiming  those  which  they  are  not  heir  to.  Consiunption  is 
the  fashionable  disease  of  Madeira,  and  as  all  reputations  are  purely  local,  the  merely 
languid  hypochondriac  is  unhappy  should  some  neighbour  have  a  phthisical  distinction  which 
she  herself  does  not  possess.  Madeira  has  been  described  in  a  score  of  volumes,  and  as  no 
spot  of  the  same  size  out  of  Europe  contains  so  many  leisured  people,  its  chronicles,  natural 

•"Rosultados  gunerales  del  Censo  dc  Poblacion  dc  Espana"  (1879);  Ogicr:  '-Tlie  Fortunate  Isk'S " 
(1871);  Pidzzi-Smyth :  '-Teneriffe:  an  A.stronomcr'3  Experiment"  (1868);  Von  Bueh :  "Description  dcs  Isle$ 
Canaries"    (1803);    Bory    Je   Saint   Vincent:    '•  Les   Isles    Fortunecs"    (1823),    etc. 
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history,  and  scenery  have  been  very  fully  elaborated.  But,  like  many  other  fashionable 
haunts,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mitehinson,  a  visitor  of  wide  experience,  that  it  has  been 
much  over-praised.  "  The  island  is  somewhat  picturesque,  but  of  little  grandeur.  The 
hills  from  a  distance  present  the  appearance  of  detached  cones,  not  unlike  a  meadow 
where  new-mown  grass  has  been  raked  into  heaps."  Funchal  is  one  of  the  most 
somnoleut  towns  in  the  world.  "All  life  here,"  writes  the  same  traveller,  "is  half  dreary  or 
sleepy    apathy — no    noi.se,     no    quarrels,     no    amusements,    nor    anything    to    distract    the 
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mind.  Until  a  late  hour  in  the  morning  scarcely  any  one  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  or  on  the  beach;  the  shops  are  closed,  industry  and  trade  seem  suspended."  If 
the  place  is  healthy,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  perfect  sanitary  regulations  of  the  town. 
It  is  evil-smelling,  odorous  with  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  the  pools  green 
and  stagnant,  and  even  the  lovely  gardens,  with  their  wealth  of  stephanotis,  passion- 
flowers, hibiscus,  bananas,  stretilzias,  heliotropes,  geraniums,  pelargoniums,  palms,  and  mimosas 
are  infested  by  clouds  of  mo.squiti)es.  In  every  street,  coughing,  consumptive-looking 
people  are  met.  There  is,  indeed,  an  "  English  cemetery  "  for  their  last  needs,  and  the  residents 
lament  that  though  the  reputation  of  their  island  insures  them  relays  of  strangers,  the  visitors 
are  very  evanescent:  no  sooner  do  they  wax  intimate  than  death  takes  them  away.     Sleighs 
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<lra\vii  by  dxcii  mi-c  llir  (01111111111  (:aiTiaj,'e.s  of  llie  plauu,  and  exc-ursions  (.0  the  .suniiiiil  <,{ 
tho  Mount,  to  look  .)ul  oii  \\w  Atlantic  or  on  the  fairy  world  at  their  fwt,  form  the 
favourite  auuiscment  of  liic  laiij^uid  idlers.  'J"he  views  from  thr  Ciirral  are  partieiilarly 
line,  and  altnn-elher  the  island  is  ;i  pleasatit  one.  TIm-  i«p|iiilation,  \vlii<,h  nuiiihered 
hy  the  last  census  l;j2,^:il,  are  a  sober,  kindly  people,  and  as  industrious  as  the 
Portutifuese  peasants  usually  are.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fertile.  Bare  rock.s  predomi- 
nate, and  the   pasturage,  on    which   a  few  sheep  and  goats  subsist,  are  often  little   patches 
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among  broken  stones  and  thick  impenetrable  woods.  The  vinoyanls  once  so  famous 
have  now  greatly  fallen  from  their  former  fame.  They  require  very  hard  work  to 
keep  in  order;  and  of  late  years  comparatively  little  "madeira"  has  been  exported 
to  Europe.  Much  of  the  wine  which  claims  to  be  that  vintage  is  not  the  produce 
of  the  island,  and,  indeed,  were  the  whole  country  to  be  covered  with  vines,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  all  that  is  drunk  under  the  name  of  "madeira"  to  be  expressed 
from  their  produce.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  ^fadeira  climate  has  all  the  curative 
])roperties  which  has  been  so  long  ascribed  to  it.  The  fresh  air  and  exercise  have  per- 
haps as  much  to  do  with  the  restored  health  of  the  invalid  as  any  healing  influences 
-»vhich  it  possesses. 
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The  Bescrfas,  as  the  name  signifies,  are  barren  rooks,  to  which  the  fishermen 
repair  for  collecting  the  dye  lichen  known  as  orchilla ;  and  Sanio  is  less  remarkable  for 
any  riches  in  itself  than  for  the  fact  that  on  the  shores  of  the  islet  Columbus  picked 
up  the  (Irljii-'i  which  led  him  to  believe  that  there  was  another  continent  far  to  the 
westward. 

The  .Lores  consist  of  a  cluster  of  nine  hig-h  volcanic  isles,  800  miles  distant 
from  Portugal,  to  which  they  belong.  like  Madeira,  they  are  inhabited  by  a  population 
of  Portuguese,  largely  tinctured  with  negro  and  Moorish  blood,  and  numbering 
264,:35~  by  the  census  of  1878.  St.  Michaels,  the  largest  of  them,  is  200  square  miles 
in  area,  and  from  its  capital,  Ponta  Delgada,  vast  quantities  of  oranges  and  pineapples 
are  exported  for  the  London  market.  Tiie  group  throughout  is  very  fertile,  though 
the  incessant  gales  which  sweep  over  them  render  their  shores  the  terror  of  traders.  At 
one  time  much  sugar  was  produced,  but  this  liusiness  has  now  declined  in  favour 
of  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  which  will  very  favourably 
compare  witli  that  of  Madeira.  Fayal,  San  Miguel,  Terceira,  San  Jorge,  Pico,  Grasiosa, 
Flores,  and  Santa  INIaria  are  also  good  islands,  and  altogether  the  visitors  who  now 
flock  to  Madeira  might  do  woi'se  than  give  the  equally  pleasant  and  much  cheaper 
Azores  a  trial.  From  a  zoological  point  of  view  the  islands  ai'e  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  all  terrestrial  vertebrate  animals,  there  being  no  snake,  lizard,  frog,  fresh-water 
fish,  or  mammals  indigenous  to  any  of  the  islands — though  on  Madeira  and  Teneriffe 
there  is  a  small  lizard  —  but  on  all  of  them  there  are  abundance  of  birds  and 
insects,  and  one  small  Eiu'opean  bat,  which,  like  the  other  winged  animals  named, 
might  have  reached  them  by  flight  from  Portugal,  flOO,  or  Madeira,  550  miles  away.* 


CPIAPTER  X. 

EniOFE :    Its    Gexerai.    Featlkes. 


Sailing  eastward  from  the  Azores,  those  "  Islands  of  the  Blest ''  which  the  ancients 
pictured  as  lying  on  the  horizon,  enveloped  in  a  sea  of  sensual  delights,  we  soon 
arrive  at  the  "Pillars  of  Hercules,"  the  "  Norfa's  Sound"  of  the  A'^ikings,  or  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  in  the  more  prosaic  language  of  modern  geographers.  At  the  Canaries 
we  were  in  liurope  jiolitically,  for  these  islands  are  outliers  of  a  Spanish  province ; 
but  no  sooner  do  we  sail  between  the  British  fortress  of  Gibraltar  on  the  south,  and 
llio   j\Iiiorish    ])(irt    of   'i\ingicrs — once    also    an    English    stronghold — on    the    other,  than   we 

'■   (lodiiiHii:    '•Natural    History  of  tlip  Azores,   or    NVfstern    Islanils "    (ISTO;;  AVallaci' :  '■Island   Life"    (1880) 

p.  -240;    Hartunf,':   "Die  Azoron "   (ISGO) :    Adanson :   "History  of    tho    Azores"  (18i:i)  ;    Tottcn's    translation    of 

Kcrhallct's  •' Description  do  rArcliipelago  des  A(,ores"  (1874);  and  tlic  works  of  Aldama-Ayla,  La  TciUais,  Tcry, 
iind  Vogi'l. 
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feel  fliat  WO  nrc  rrcf  tin;,''  "  linme  ajraiii  " — tliiit  wc  are  really  in  J^luropc,  amoiiw  familiar 
iiRMi  and  tlio  jiImccs  wIkisc  names  have  got  worn  smooth  in  the  current  of  the  world's 
<  liroiiiclos.  In  the  inland  sea  known  as  the  ;^^editerranean  we  are  surrounded  by  the 
ii:iti(JMs  to  whiiiii  tlii-  greatest  jiortinn  of  the  world  owes  its  eivilisation  and  riligion. 
Here  is  Spain,  and  that  westerly  strip  of  it  facing  the  Atlantic  known  as  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  which  discovered  more  than  half  of  the  world,  and  aided  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  colonisation  of  the  other  li;df.  Close  by  is  France,  which  has  played  in  the 
|as(,  anil  plays  still,  such  an  ini[)(irtant  part  in  del crininin;;'  the  late  of  nalinns,  and  (lie 
turn  which  their  manners,  morals,  and  iutcllcctual  developments  will  take.  In  the 
peninsula  of  Italy  centred  for  ages  the  conquerors  of  the  workl,  and  the  colonists  to 
whom  the  lands  mentioned  owe  their  civilisation  and  institutions.  At  the  tip  of  the 
Turkish  I'cninsula  has  gathered  a  nation — or  the  remnants  of  one  —  whose  genius  once 
illumined  all  the  surrounding  regions,  whose  armies  reached  India,  and  of  whose  art, 
literature,  and  philosophy  we  are  still  reaping  the  benefit.  This  is  Greece  and  the  isles 
of  Greece,  whose  ancient  territory  is  in  great  part  occupied  by  an  alien  Asiatic  race 
who  have  yielded  nothing  to  European  culture,  and  who  in  four  centuries  have  remained 
l)ut  a  military  camp  of  Asiatic  hordes,  thinly  veneered  over  with  Frankish  polish, 
which,  while  it  has  not  altered  their  nature,  has  deteriorated  their  ancient  warlike  rpialities. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean  lies  Africa,  once  the  scene  of  stirring  events 
in  (ireek  and  Roman  histdry,  and  Palestine,  from  which  tlic  greater  part  of  I'Jurope 
and  America  derives  its  religious  beliefs.  The  vast  area  of  middle  Europe  has  not 
taken  such  an  important  share  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  men,  though  her  jieojile,  by 
emigrating  across  the  Atlantic,  are  conveying  the  ideas  and  the  habits  of  the  Old  ^\  orld  to 
i)e  transplanted  in  the  New.  Northern  Europe  once  on  a  time  served  to  the  countries 
south  of  it  the  same  function  which  Greece  and  Rome  did  in  their  palmy  days.  They  sup- 
]died  the  con(pierors  and  the  colonists  of  the  fertile  lands  of  England  and  Normandy;  and 
when  the  day  of  Rome  was  over,  from  the  barl)arous  north  jioured  south  the  vigorous 
warriors  who  sealed  her  doom,  just  as  from  Asia  rushed  in  the  Asiatic  tribesmen  who 
had  for  long  been  watching  the  growing  decrepitude  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  wlwse 
capital  is  the  city  now  known  as  Constantinople,  or  Stamboul.  The  Norsemen's  day  as 
conquerors  is  past :  their  era  of  literary  victories  has  come.  In  no  nation  of  the  same  size 
is  there  so  much  attention  devoted  to  polite  literature,  art,  and  science  as  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden;  while,  considering  everything,  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  the  people  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  islands  have  attained  is  remarkabic.  In  remote  Iceland, 
which  has  preserved  the  old  tongue  in  its  purity,  there  is  a  culture  of  a  high  gi-ade, 
while  in  ancient  times,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  almost  entirely  crushed  by  barbarous 
sovereigns  and  plundering  warriors,  the  saga  men  and  the  scalds  kept  alive  the  light 
of  learning  in  the  chilly  island  of  the  North  Sea.  In  their  colonising  expeditions  the 
Scandinavians  reached  (h-eenland,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  even  discovered 
the   eastern    shores    of    North    America . 

Europe  it  is  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  characterise  as  a  peninsula  of  Asia.  Geo- 
graphically, this  would  perhaps  not  l)o  incorrect.  Its  line  of  junction  with  the  rest  of  the 
Old    World    is    bv    the    Cral    Range  and    the    Caucasus,  and    the    line    immediately    north 
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and  soutli  of  tliom.  In  ]i:iil  of  tln'  iirunhy  liclucrn  tlir  T'nils  and  the  Caspian  llie 
Kiver  I'ral  is  considered  tn  Ini-ni  the  liniiiuhnN.  I>iit  in  I'eidity  tlie  country  on  oitlier 
side  of  it  is  identical  in  a]>])earanee  ami  iinpulatiun,  wliile  the  Russian  Government 
an'  unwillin"'  even  to  vee(i<;iiise  the  a;radnallv  risin;r  and  I'allin"'  rantfc  between  their 
European  and  Asiatic  (ioverninents  as  a  dividin;^'  line  at  all. 

Europe    is    also    a    colony    ot"    Asia.       Jiut    us    one    of    the    most    recent    writers    on 


A   TILLAGE    FETE    IX    KeSSIA. 


the  suhject*  remarks,  it  is  the  chief  peninsula  of  Asia,  in  the  same  way  that  tlie 
head  is  a  ])eninsida  of  the  body,  wliile  the  colonies  have  loiiji^  a<jo  so  outstripped  the 
mother    countries,   that    the    very  name    and    locality  of    the  latter  have  in  most  cases  been 


*  Tlic  litenituro  of  European  geography  is  so  extensive  that  it  would  take  volumes  to  indicate  even 
the  titles  of  the  works  written  on  the  aubjeet.  In  the  "  Registrande  der  geographisch  utatigtichen  Abthci- 
limg  des  Grosson  Generalstahon,  Neues  ans  der  Geographie,  Kartogritphis  und  Statistik  Europas  und  seiner 
Koloniou"  (Berlin,  1S80),  published  yearly,  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  all  books,  papers,  and  maps, 
bearing    on    the     European    countriis    :ind    tluir    colonics.      Among    the    endless   treatises   on   Eurojie   and  its 
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lost  sight  of,  or  can  only  Le  guessed  by  tbe  dangerous  test  of  language.  Asia  was  doubt- 
less the  earliest  home  of  all  the  European  people — tbe  Basques,  Laps,  and  Samoyedes  per- 
haps excepted.  These  people  may  be  considered  remnants  of  tbe  aborigines,  who,  when 
the  warrior  Ayraiis  poured  in  from  Asia,  were  wandering  in  the  depths  of  the  great 
forests  which  then  oversjjread  the  country,  or  fishing  on  shores  which  the  wild  wa%'es 
have  long  ago  destroyed,  or  where  the  only  trace  of  their  existence  in  the  world  are  the 
Kjokkenmiiddinger  or  shell  heaps  formed  by  the  refuse  of  their  frugal  meals,*  or  by  their 
remains  found  in  caverns  long  ago  overgrown  with  vegetation,  and  only  exposed  to  light 
b}'  the  pick  of  the  navvy,  engaged  in  cutting  a  way  for  the  railways,  betweeu  which 
and  these  "cave  men"  there  is  such  a  wide  gulf  of  time  and  intelligence.  Europe  is  the 
smallest  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth.  In  all,  its  area  is  not  more  than  3,8i3,38-"i 
English  square  miles,  or  little  more  than  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole  globe,  so  that 
the  usual  term  of  its  being  one  of  the  "cjuarters"  is  a  misnomer.  Asia  is  thus  four- 
and-a-half  times,  Africa  three,  America  four-and-one-eight  times  as  large,  though,  if  its 
315,4-10,73f  people  are  taken  into  account,  it  possesses  an  average  of  SO"'J  for  the  square 
mile,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  average  of  the.  other  continents,  the  "  teeming 
millions  "  of  Asia  being  centred  in  only  a  few  of  the  countries — the  interior  being  for  the 
most   part  wandered  over   by  nomadic  tribes. 

The  prevailing  faith  of  Europe  did  not  originate  there,  but  came  from  Asia.  Its 
languages  were  also  derived  from  one  common  root — the  Aryan — which  also  supplied 
the  basis  of  that  spoken  by  the  earliest  conquerors  of  India,  and  with  these  first 
immigrants  came  likewise  much  of  the  philosophy,  superstitions,  and  customs,  the 
germ  of  «hich  can  still  be  traced  in  every  European  people,  though  overlaid  by  the  native 
accumulations  of  unnumbered  centuries.  Yet,  though  the  faith  of  cultured  Europe  came 
entirely  from  Asia,  the  Christian  religion  has  in  Europe  attained  a  form  and  consistence 
which  it  did  not  possess  in  its  original  shape,  and  even  Mohammedanism  has  grown 
laser  and  less  fanatic  in  the  freer,  more  tolerant,  and  cultured  atmosphere  into 
which  it  was  transplanted  with  the  invaders  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  In  Europe 
also,  the  arts  and  sciences  have  attained  a  condition  which  they  have  reached  in  no 
part  of  Asia  through  native  efforts.  !Man  here  has  also  attained  a  moral  development 
strange  to  the  races  of  Asia  and  Africa,  or  to  the  savage  tribes  of  America.  His 
governments  have  recognised  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of 
a  State,  and  the  right  of  its  individual  iniits  to  mould  the  laws  under  which  they  have 
agreed  to  live,  to  suit  their  wants  and  the  ever-changing  relations  of  the  world  outside 
their  boundaries,  or  the  revolutions  which  either  slowly  or  suddenly  have  taken  place  from 
within.  Europe  is  naturally  tlie  best  known  part  of  the  world.  Actually  there  is  scarcely 
anything  new  to  tell  regarding  its  main  features,  or  its  people,  though  the  progress  of 
more  minute  researches  daily  I'eveals  fresh  facts  regarding  its  topograph}^,  its  natural  history, 

l>olitioal  suliilivisions,  llu-  ailiuirabh'  clijfcst  of  JFr.  Webster  ill  the  Eiici/clopir.ua  Hrltaniiirn,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  680-720. 
is  the  best  in  :l  brief  spiiec^  To  this,  and  to  the  references  there  given,  the  reader  is  referred  for  fuller  in- 
formation in  rei^ard  to  tlie  general  features  of  this  quarter  of  the  world. 

•In  "History   out   of   Refuse   Heaps,"  "  Seienee  for  All,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.   102-110,  I  have  given  some  account 
of  these  curious  remains  iis  found  on   the   shores   of   Denmark. 
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ami  even  the  luibits,  folk-lore,  :inil  iMiii^uafi^es  of  its  pf'oj)Ic.  Tri'^'onomelrical  surveys  liave 
given  us  niiij)*!  of  most  countries  so  minute  lliat  every  liamlet,  l)riilli'-]ialli,  anil  even 
every  farm  are  accurately  laid  down.  Hut  it  is  aliirmed  tliat  a  considerable  part  of  tlio 
Finnish  Peninsula  is  still  imperfectly  explored,  and  tin,-  Ualkan  range  is  even  yet  only 
known  from  the  reeounaissanee  which  Kantz  published  in  IS75.  Until  ver\-  lately  ti;e- 
area  of  Portu<;'al  could  nut  be  stated  tu  within  101  miles,  and  until  the  surveys  of  Dufour 
presented  us  with  a  map  of  Switzerland,  there  were  dozens  of  Alpine  valleys  which  were 
as  unieh  a  terrn  ni.r,i,/iulii  to  the  geographer  as  are  the  more  remote  glens  of  the  llocky 
Mountains.  We  know,  however,  enough  for  all  practical  jmrposes,  and  the  only  countries 
ever  likely  to  be  as  well  known  are  those  which  are  ruleil  like  India  by  eon([ucrors  from 
.l*]urope,  or  like  America  as  colonies  of  the  European  races,  either  self-governing  or 
dependent  on  their  mother  countries,  'riic  mid<lle  portion  of  the  European  coast-line  is,  for 
the  most  part,  flat  and  sandy.  It  bears  witness  to  the  force  of  the  Atlantic  and  German 
Oceans,  which  for  unnumbered  ages  have  beat  against  it.  Its  shores  are  shallow  and  un- 
broken, except  by  the  rivers,  which,  laden  with  silt,  find  their  way  to  the  sea,  depositing 
far  out  those  banfes  and  muddy  islands  which  the  industry  of  man  has  in  so  many  cases 
embanked,  and  thus  rescued  from  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  the  continental  soil  from 
the  reassorted  <1('/jrk  of  which  they  are  formed.  Erom  Holland  to  the  Danish  Peninsula 
the  shores  are  protected  by  a  bulwark  of  low  sandy  islands,  all  of  which  seem  at  one 
time  either  to  have  been  j)art  of  the  adjoining  continent,  or  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
manner  described,  from  its  materials  broken  u]>  by  the  winds,  waves,  and  river- 
waters.  Of  these  Friesian  Islands,  Heligoland  (p.  ^IJf)  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  de- 
.scribed  as  rocky,  though  Sylt,  Fiihr,  and  some  of  those  formetl  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Nordstrand  Peninsula  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  comparatively  elevated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  irregularites  of  the  coast  line  on  the  north  and  sotith  of  the 
Continent  is  one  of  its  most  marked  features.  Scandinavia  maj-  be  described  as  composed  of 
])rimary  and  secondary  peninsulas,  separated  by  deep  fjords  or  inlets,  evidently  at  one  time  the 
beds  of  old  glaciers  which  discharged  icebergs  into  the  North  Sea,  when  the  climate  of  Europe 
was  different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day,  just  as  the  glaciers  occujiying  similar 
depressions,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  relieve  themselves  by 
breaking  off  in  the  ice  islands  which  we  know  by  that  name.  Tlie  peninsulas  of  the 
south  are  even  more  remarkable  than  the  great  one  \yhieli  forms  Scamlinavia,  with  its 
subordinate  ones  in  the  north.  The  Balkan  Peninsula  (p.  lo)  terminates  in  the  cluster  of 
islands  and  peninsulas  which  have  ever  bulked  so  largely  in  the  world's  history  under  the 
name  of  Greece.  The  Italian  Peninsula,  with  its  off-lier,  Sicily,  has  e.xercised  an  even 
greater  sway  over  the  destinies  of  Europe,  which  "the  Peninsula"  j)f(r  excelleiur,  which 
comprises  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  on  its  neck  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  part  of 
France  also,  has  aided  in  the  cxjdoration  of  most  of  the  world,  and  entirly  in  the  coloni- 
sation of  South  America  and  other  less  important  parts.  Altogether,  out  of  the  l!l,S20 
miles  of  the  European  coast  line  (excluding  the  indentations),  8,390  must  be  creditinl 
to  the  Atlantic,  7,8:50  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  :3,G00  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Europe  has  thus  in  her  extended  ocean  frontier  every  facility  for  com- 
merce, and  to  the   many  harbours   of  her   peaceful  inland  sea  must  be  attributed  the  great 
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development  of  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  thougb  the  elimate  and  soil  are  elements 
which  must  not  be  omitted  in  any  such  calculation.  The  colonists  and  conquerors  of 
the  World  have  come  from  Northern  and  Southern  Europe,  and  to  their  roving-  pro- 
pensities must  be  attributed  tlie  high  stage  of  civilisation  to  which  the  people  of  the 
north  have  attained,  despite  obstacles  which  might  under  other  circumstances  have 
checked  their  jirogress.  Middle  Europe  was,  until  the  era  of  railways,  and  the  blessings 
which  easy  inter-communication  brought,  comparatively  rude  and  uncultured,  as  are  the 
people  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  Austrian  Empire,  Poland,  and 
Russia  at  the  present  day.  The  Crermans  near  the  coast  always  sent  out  colonists  and 
conquerors,  and    in    more    peaceful    times    America    has    largely    gained    Ijy  the  industrious. 


VIEW    OF    HELIGOLAND    (thE    ONLY     BRITISH    COLONY    IN    THE    NOHTH    SEA) 


sober  immigrants  from  the  Fatherland.  They  in  their  turn  have  influenced  their  inland 
countrymen,  until  an  exodus  more  pronounced,  but  owing  to  its  gradual  character  less 
apparent  than  the  ancient  movements  of  nations  and  tribes  which  peopled  Europe,  is  going 
on.  Italy  in  like  manner  is  sending  every  year  the  flower  of  her  people  to  South  America, 
and  in  a  minor  degree  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Continent.  Scandinavia,  though, 
owing  to  her  small  population,  and  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  peasants,  not  trans- 
ferring such  a  large  contingent  to  the  New  World,  is  still  year  by  year  despatching 
advaneeJ  guards  of  her  intelligent  manly  sons  to  the  jirairies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  may  be  that  in  time  the  American  Continent  will  contain  a  pojmlation 
not  much  less  than  iMu-ope.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  by 
obtaining  its   civilisation   ready  made,   it  will   compete   on    more   than    ccpial   terms  with  the 
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Olil  AVorlil,  while  in  in:ilcri:il  pi'i  si>rri( y  its  populiitioii  will  fur  surpass  (Ii;il  from  wliioh 
they  (iriyiiially  spniiii;-.  Meantime,  the  iiiiire  of  <^nivily  is  .still  on  this  sidt;  of  the  world, 
;ind  our  star  is  likely  fni-  a  loii^'  tinn'  tu  continue  in  the  ascendant.  It;  mav  be  douljtel 
Avhether  a  people  mainly  devoted  to  aorienlture  can  ever  attnin  a  hi;^li  o;rdde  of  polish, 
tvhile  it  is  peri'ectly  certain  that  a  civilisation  altofifether  imjKjrted,  and  nninflueiiced  hy  any 
other  nation   cil'  c(pial   culture   on    its   ])orders,   must  ever  he   more   (jr    lc>s   exotic. 


THE    IIIATER    OK    MOUNT    IIEKLA,    ICELAND. 


Europe  is  in  many  respects  hajipily  situated  in  so  far  that  thouo-h  earthquakes  arc 
not  unknown,  in  their  oreater  or  less  intensity  in  every  ]>art  of  the  country,  and 
three  of  the  <:yreate.st  volcanoes  of  modei-n  times  are  found  within  its  borders,  viz., 
Hekla  in  Iceland,  Vesuvius  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  .Etna  in  Sicily,  in 
addition  to  minor  ones,  the  reo-ion  is  not  much  di.sturlicd  hy  the  jjlienomenal  distnrhancos 
of  nature.  Stability  and  confidence  are  accordingly  im])ressed  npon  its  institutions  and  its 
cities.  ^len  bnild  for  posterity,  and  confident  that  whate\cr  may  be  the  ^'^^litical 
■changes,  the  common  rights  of  tlic  owner  will   be    protected,   enter  on   those  great  schemes 
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of  pul)lic  improvomcnts  whiuh  can  aloiio  be  risked  iu  a  state  not  in  eoatinual  terror  of 
the  earthquake  and  the  volcano,  the  tornado  and  tlio  politieal  tempest.  Yet  Europe 
is  really  undergoing  constant  changes.  The  action  of  the  seas  and  the  rivers  are,  and 
alwavs  have  been,  altering  the  contour  of  the  coast  line.  Towns  have  disappeared  in  the 
ocean,  a'.ul  what  were  seaports  a  few  hundred  years  ago  are  now  dt'cayed  iidand  "  Ijurgs." 
Again,  the  coasts  of  jtai't  of  Norway  are  like  those  of  the  circuinpolar  lands,  slowly 
rising,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  southern  shores  of  Sweden  have,  within  historical  times, 
been  suffering  an  equally  gradual  depression,  such  as  is  at  present  going  on  along  the 
coast  of  Greenland   (Vol.  I.,  p.  07)   and  other  countries. 


Gexeral   Physical   Characteristics. 

Europe  is  one  of  the  most  varied  quartere  of  tlie  world,  and,  considering  its  area, 
ptrhaps  the  best  watered.  Its  lowlands  lie  near  Asia,  or  to  tlie  east,  being  for  the  most 
part  comprised  in  the  broad  undulating  plains  of  Russia,  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Baltic,  North  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Western  France.  The  highlands  are  made  up  in  the  south  of  the  European  extension 
of  the  Asiatic  mountains  from  Turkey  to  Spain,  wliile  the  lowlands  we  ha\e  spoken  of 
separate  thctic  southern  highlands  from  the  northern  ones  of  Scandinavia,  which  again 
appear  iu  Britain  in  a  less  pronounced  form. 

■  The  lowlands  of  Euroj:)e  are  its  most  popidous  regions,  for  they  alone  yield  those- 
surplus  sup2)lies  of  corn  and  other  agricultural  jn-oduce  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
peasants.  Russia  is  as  yet  a  land  of  raw  material.  Its  great  plains  are  dotted  with 
forests,  alternating  with  swam2)s  and  cultivated  lands,  or  pastoral  districts.  In  the  north,  all 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  North  Europe  and  Asia,  there  are  great  flat  tundras,  or  mossy  lands,, 
pastured  over  by  herds  of  reindeer,  and  infested  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes  during  the  summer. 
Iu  the  \vinter  they  are  pathless,  snow-covered  wastes,  lit  by  the  aurora,  or  l)y  the  bright 
uorthern  moon  and  stars,  and  deserted  even  l)y  the  iron  nomads  whose  home  is  in 
their  vicinity.  In  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  country  rises  into  flat 
uplands,  prairies,  or  steppes,  covered  with  long  grass,  affording  fine  jjasturage  for  great 
herds  of  cattle,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Caspian  the  salt  efflorescence  -which 
covers  the  ground,  and  prevents  the  growth  oi  any  save  plants  fitted  for  such  an  imkindly 
soil,  point  to  the  further  extension,  in  former  time.s,  of  that  and  other  inland  seas.  Russia 
is  thus  a  country  of  some  monotony,  but  of  great  possibilities.  Only  a  tithe  of  it  is  culti- 
vated, and  accordingly,  as  the  jwpulatioii  increases,  the  food  of  the  people  is  never  likely 
to  tail.  The  immense  rivers  wliich  intersect  it  form  clieap  highwaj-s,  u])  and  down 
wliiili  the  surplus  supplies  of  grain  are  carried  for  exportation;  while  the  railways, 
though  for  the  mcjst  part  constructed  with  an  eye  to  military  purposes,  are  rapidly 
extending  the  means  of  intercommunication  through  the  greatest  of  the  Eurojiean 
States.  Finland  is  also  a  flat  country,  l)ut  mdike  Russia,  wliicli  rests  on  old  red 
sandstone  (Devonian),  its  Imse  is  granite,  hollowed  out  into  an  endless  network  of  lakes, 
basins,  and  rivers,  or  broken  into  high  cliffs  which  line  its  rugged  shores,  or  into  lofty 
islands    like  the    Alands,  which    to    the    mariner    of    the    Baltic  play    the    j)art    (jf    advance- 
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Jjiuivds    to    llie    (liin}>vrous     iiiviL;:iti(]|i     ih'MIii-    1:iiiiI.        Mnsl      (if     till'      J';uiii|H-;iii     ishiiuls    are 
liijL^'lij  except  tliose   which    l'i)rin     tin-     l>:iiiish     Arrliijiehi^d.       'J'hc    liiltcr    may    I'c    eon^idcicd 
jiart    of    North    (n'rnuuiy,    wliich    is    in    its    tinii    the    (■initimialioii    southwanl    of    the    hnv- 
hinds  of   Scaiidiiiavi:i,   marked   hy   the    loii^-stntiliiii;;'   i^ravel    riili;c,   "  Os-ars "   or   "  Kskars," 
wliieli,    like    the    endless    Ijouklers   scattered    over  tlieir  surface,  ar<'    remnants    of    tliat    <;;rfa( 
ice  age    whicli   once    oversjn-ead    the   North   of   Kuro)H'.       The   eastern    ])ortion  of   the   Nortli 
German  plain   lias  the   same   <jeneral   characteristics  as   Uussia;    it  is  rlry,  and   yi(dds   lieav\- 
•crops    of    wheat    and    othei'    grain;    hut     I'urtlicr    west,    in    the    region    of    which    liic    citv    of 
Berlin    is    tlie    centri',   the    country  becomes    more    sandy,   and    less    fertile.      In   Oldenburg, 
iind  on  botli  sides  of  the    rj<jwer  Kibe,  there  lie  broad  marshy  lands,  half-llooded  during  wet 
■weather,    but    during    tiic    summer    rich    with    grass,    on    which    feed    the    herds    of    cattle 
which    supjily     much     of    the     butter     and     cheese     sent    to    ]''nglaml,   and    the    roast    Ijocf, 
^\■]li(•h    tliougli    consumed    in    these    "  oxless   isles,"    is     in     reality    of    fureign     growth.       In 
Oldenburg  and  on  to  Holland    siniiliar  fens,  marshe-,  and   moors  prevail,  and  in  tlie  inhmd 
parts    of    Hanover   the   dreary    Luneburg    Heath,    over    which    the    traveller    fnmi     Bremen 
to    Hamburg"  runs    by   rail,  is   one   of   the   most    elniraeteri.stic   parts   of   tlie    North    (icrmaii 
lowland.      The    Rhine   Delta    is  one  of  the    richest    parts    of    the   mid-Eurojx-an  agricultural 
•country.      Horses  and  cattle  here  pasture   in  thousands,  over  a  broad  region,  the   meadow- 
like    character   of   which    is   only  broken  by  the  wedge-like  heaths  and  moors   of   Brabant, 
stretching   from    the    llliine    to  the   Scheldt.     Champagne,   the   ^'ig•nobles    of    tlie    (Jarunne, 
the  grain  country  of  Brie  and  Touraiue,  and  the  Landes  of  Brittany,  are  among   the   most 
marked   of   the   French    lowlands.     The    tirst-uamed    are    also    among    the    most    fertile    and 
thickly-populated  parts  of    Europe.       The    latter   consist   of   great  sandy  flats,  incapable  of 
jl^'i'owiug  any  crops,  except  by  the  aid  of  the  artificial  apjiliances  which   have  of  late  years 
been   adopted    to  prevent   the   shifting   of    the   .sand.       Pitch-pine   f(jrests,   which    now   afford 
the    materials    for   a    considerable    industry,    have    been    planted,   and    the    sedges    and   other 
long-rooted  plants  have  in  places  been  emploj-ed  to  bind  together  the  sand,  so  tliat  by  the 
growth  and  decay  of  repeated  crops  of  grass  and  clover  a  thin  soil  has  been  formed.     As  a 
residt,  villages  have  started  up  here  and  there  through  the  Landes,  and  this  arid  region,  once 
only  peopled    by   scattered   flocks    of    lean    sheep,  pastured    by    a    slie]iheid    who    \\alked    on 
stilts,  and    who,  as  he   rested   from   his   labours  by   sitting  on   a  third   support,   looked   at   a 
distance  like  a  three-legged  stork,  is  now  able  to  show  a  greater   .semblance  of   civilisation 
than  it  has  ever  displayed  since  the  world  began.      In  the  Basin  of  the   Danube  there  are 
two   other    isolated    lowland    regions,    separated    by    the   Iron  Gat<',   that   is,  the    high   gorge 
through    which    the    river    runs,    at    the    jioint    where    the    ]5alkan    and     Carpathian     lauges 
come    together.     The    first   of   these    is    Hungary,    a    land    of   corn-fields,  vineyards,  marsh- 
lands   sand    flats,   and     grassy    steppes,    over    which    pasture    the    cattle,    sheeji,    swine,    and 
horses   which  constitute  the   ^Mao'vars'   wealth ;   and    Ronmania,    which    !Mr.  Keith    Johnston 
not    nnjustly    considers   a    continuation    of    the    Russian    lowland,    lying    ou    the    lower    jiart 
of    the    Danube,  and    finally    merging    into   the    reedy    swamps   known    as    tlie    Dobrudscha, 
though  the  portion    nearest    to    the    Bha-k    Sea    are    altogether    uiiiiihabitable,  owing    to  the 
mosquitoes,    malaria,    and    a   surplus    of   water.       A    third    isolatixl    plain,    and    jierhaps    the 
richest  of  them   all,   is  that  of   Lombaitlv,  in    Italy.      AVheat    and   rice    grow   within   a   few 
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yards  of  each  otlier,  and  wine,  as  a  jiroduet,  competes  with  cheese,  while  the  irrijj^ated 
meadows  will  yield  six  ero2)3  of  yraiu  in  one  year.  A  fonrth  isolated  plain  is  some- 
times added  to  this  list,  in  the  shape  of  the  bogs  of  central  Ireland.*  But  the  Emerald 
Isle  is  essentially  part  of  the  high  country  of  Em-ope,  though  lying  600  miles  west  of 
the  continent;  and  this  plain,  unlike  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  is  more  deficient 
in  the  materials  for  happiness,  wealth,  or  even  existence  than  almost  any  other  habitable 
part  of  the  country.  The  Alps  constitute  the  central  part  of  the  southern  mountain 
region  of  Em-ope,  and   has  been  described  as   "curving  round  the   plain  of   Lombardy"  in 
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file  tin-ee  divisions  of  the  Western,  the  Central,  and  the  Eastern  Alps,  or  as  the  name  seems 
to  signify,  "the  "White  Mountains."  Tlie  Alps,  as  a  whole,  cover  about  75,000  square  miles, 
and  if  they  were  flattened  out,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  contained  equally  dis- 
tributed, it  would  raise  the  surface  of  the  Continent,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Lei- 
poldt,  SO  feet  above  the  present  level.  Mont  St.  Gotthard  is  about  the  centre  of  this 
main,  but  Mont  Blanc,  15,781  feet  high,  is  tiie  loftiest  peak  in  the  ranges.  Mr. 
Webster  \ery  justly  remarks  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Pyrenees  and  its  dependencies, 
all  the  mountains  of  Southern   and  Central   Europe  may   be  regarded  as  secondary  features 


*  Keith  .Tohiiston:  '•  Geography,"  iip.   157,   !■')«.     In  thi.s  work  will  be  also  found  one  of  the  clearest  resiimit 
in  a  hric  f  spaco  of  the  physical  geography  of  thi.s  anil  the  other  continents  in  the  English  or  any  language. 
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of  the  general  Alpine  syslcm.  "  If  it  were  possible  with  innic  tliaii  Iniiiiaii  reach  of  sight 
to  take  an  outlook  northwards — from  some  commanding  jjealc  on  the  iKjrthern  skirts  of  the 
great  ehain,  the  whole  eountry  for  two  hundred  miles  and  more  would  appear  occupied  by 
irregular  lines  and  groupings  o£  mountains  and  hills  rising  from  a  kind  of  table-land,  atd 
intersected  by   the  deep-eut   valleys  of   the   larger   rivers.     Towards   the  north-east  the  most 
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conspicuous  heights  are  those  of  the  Jura  proj)er,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Alps,  and  are 
separated  from  them  by  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Aar,  the  latter  a  main  tributary  of  the 
Rhine.  The  German  Jura  trends  north-east,  the  Black  Forest  north  from  the  eastern  extending 
extremity  of  the  Jura  proper,  and  fronting  the  Black  Forest  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rhine 
lies  the  Yosges.  Further  north,  the  Rhine  valley  is  defined  on  the  west  by  the  Har.It, 
the  Iloehwald,  the  Eifel,  and  the  Ardennes  and  on  the  east  liy  the  Odenwald,  the  A\'est-3r- 
wald,  and  the  Taunus.  North  of  the  German  Jura  lie  the  Franconian  Heights,  which  are 
227 
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separated  1>\'  the  valley  of  the  Main  from  the  Sjiessart,  the  Rhiin,  and  the  Thiiriiigerwald, 
From  the  Thiiriiig-erwald  south-east  rises  the  successive  clusters  of  the  Fraukenwald  and 
the  Fichtelgebirg-e ;  and  from  the  last  mamif  eastward  extends  the  l^^rza^ebirtje  as  far  as 
the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  and  south-eastwards  the  Biihmerwald  along  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  Beyond  the  Eilx^,  and  forming  the  eastern  rim  of  the  upper  Ijasin,  are  the 
Re-icngeliirge,  and  the  so-called  Sudetie  chain,  which,  by  its  southern  extremity,  ajiproaches 
the  Carpathian  ^Mountains ;  and  these  again,  in  company  with  the  Transylvanian  Moun- 
tains, curve  south  and  enclose  the  great  Hungarian  plains.  The  Balkan  to  the  south  of 
tlio  Danube  is  practically  on  the  one  hand  a  continuation  of  the  Transylvanian  range, 
and  on  the  other  is  connected  by  the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  Dalinatia,  Bosnia,  and 
Servia,  with  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Alps.  The  Apennines  are  still  more  closely 
connected  with  the  eastern  extremity,  and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  and  the  Cevenncs 
in  Franco  may  also  be  regai'ded  as  outliers  of  the  system."  The  ancient  volcanoes  of 
xViivergne,  in  Central  France,  might  also  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  system. 
The  Pyrenees  (which  in  Mont  Perdu  rises  to  11,370  feet)  shut  oif  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
from  the  rest  of  Eurojje.  They  are  a  great  wall  210  miles  in  length,  and  though  practi- 
cally continued  by  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  for  2(J0  miles  more,  this  portion  of  the  sj-stem 
differs  from  the  main  range  in  being  steejiest  towards  the  north  instead  of  towards  the 
south.  Connected  with  these  ranges  are  the  various  Sierras  of  Sjiain,  which  by  their  union 
form  the  table-lands  of  Castile,  swept  Ijy  the  icy  winds  during  the  winter  months,  and 
scorched  by  the  hot  sun  during  the  summer.  Bare  and  treeless,  they  yet  afford  during  a 
few  weeks  in  the  year  enough  gmss  for  cattle  and  sheep.  But  life  in  these  uplands  is 
che(|uered.  "The  herdsmen,  who  wear  a  broad-brimmed  hat  for  protection  against  the 
excessive  heat  during  the  day  a  few  hours  later  puts  on  his  thick  warm  cloak.  In  the 
same  way,  after  tlio  almost  rainless  summer,  follows  a  cold  winter  with  ice  and  snow." 
The  Apennines,  which  runs  like  a  bare  wall-like  backbone  down  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
are  prolongations  of  the  maritime  Alps,  hut  recall,  in  their  treeless,  barren  ajipearance, 
but  little  of  llie  noble  range  of  which  they  are  the  continuation.  Vesuvius,  the 
famous  volcano  of  the  plain  of  Campania,  is  the  chief  of  the  peaks  of  this  range, 
which  varies  in  height  from  2,(100  feet — its  average — to  9,4',t."}  feet,  which  is  the 
elevation  of  Gransasso.  The  Carpathians  and  Transylvanian  Alps  border  Hungary  and 
send  branches  through  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Stontenegro,  and  Albania,  and 
take  a  more  definite  shape  in  the  Balkan  i-ange,  some  of  the  features  of  which 
have  been  already  noted  (pp.  15,  16).  The  Caucasus  is  a  distinct  range  acting  as 
a  boundary  wall  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  send  out  detached  spurs  in  the 
shape  of  the  Crimean  hills,  wandered  over  by  the  Tartar  herdsmen,  the  co-religionists 
of  the  Circassian  tribesmen  who  have  their  homes,  and  for  so  long  made  a  bold  stand 
for  freedom,  amid  their  wiUl  glens  and  the  little  plateaux  which  unite  the  different 
]>arallel  chains.  Tiie  "frosty  Caucasus"  rises  in  Elburz  (\'ol.  V.,  p.  ;30;J)  to  18,572 
feet,  but  the  climate  is  dry,  and  hence  the  snowfall  is  small,  and  the  glaciers  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  those  w^hich  pour  through  the  gorges  of  the  Alj)s  and 
<  tiier  European  ranges  of  much  lower  elevation.  .Ml  the  European  islands  are  high, 
and    on    some    of    them    are    lofty    mountain-;,    such    as    Ora'Ea    and    Ilekla    in    Iceland, 
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^'Rlim  ill  Sicily,  Munte  RofDmlo  in  ('oisic;i,  and  so  forth;  Ijiit  in  tlic  far  nortli  llio 
Scaiiiliiiavluii  mountains  arc  for  tli(!  must  jiart  more  clevati'il  jilatoaux  tlian  ranpes  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Tiio  f(;rni  fj'lil,  or  field,  whicli  is  universally  applied 
to  them,  points  to  this.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  Scandinavia  in  its  upland  parts 
may  be  described  as  a  f;-reat  jdatean  which  have  been  cut  u])  by  river  cfjursos  into 
flat-topped  mountains.  Finally,  not  to  incntion  numerous  smaller  or  less  sif^nificant 
detached  heights,  there  is  the  IVal  rang^e  separating  Russia  fnun  Siberia,  aiul  there- 
fore very  marked  and  important.  Rut,  contrary  to  the  common  belief,  the  elevati<m 
of  this  chain  of  mountains  is  small.  The  traveller  drives  llirotigli  it  on  sledge  or 
tarantass,  and  is  almost  unconscious  of  having  ascended  or  jiassed  thi;  wator-shcd,  for 
at  no  portion  of  its  extent  is  it  over  .'j,1.'5()  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  the  TiJllposs, 
though  in  reality  the  roads  through  the  valley  are  very  much  lower. 

Eurojie  has  many  largo  rivers  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Atlantic,  the 
jMeditorranean,  and  the  Caspian.  The  latter  is  mainly  supplied  by  the  Volga,  essen- 
tially tlie  river  of  Russia.  It  flows  through  the  greater  extent  of  the  I'^mpire  in 
Europe  from  north  to  south,  and  supplies  the  highway  for  a  great  extent  of  inland 
and  way  commerce,  conveyed  by  steamers,  barges,  and  boats  of  every  dcsciiption.  TIk' 
Tagus,  Duero,  Giroude,  Loire,  Thames,  Meuse,  Mersey,  Garonne,  Seine,  Rhine,  and 
Elba  are  the  most  important  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  and  those  whirh  attract  most 
trade,  cither  through  their  estuaries  or  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  their  course 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent.  All  of  them  are  tidal  rivers,  and  hence  have  an 
advantage  over  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Rlack  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  which, 
possessing  no  marked  tides,  are  not  widened  out  at  their  mouths  by  the  estuaries 
which  from  the  earliest  times  liave  drawn  so  many  trading  communities  to  the 
outlets  of  the  Atlantic  continental  drainers.  A  tideless  river  is  not  attractive  to 
seamen,    for   there    is    no    taking   advantage   of   the    flow    to    run    up   to    the   port,    or   the 

•ebb  to  run  down  from  it,  should  the  current  not  be  strong  enough  for  that  purpose. 
Hence,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  cities  on  the  Atlantic  rivers  arc  all  at  al)out 
the  limit  of  tidal  waters  when  there  is  no  intervening  obstacle  to  navigation.  The 
Elbe,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine,  the  greatest  of  all  the  continental  rivers,  so  far 
as  commerce  is  concerned,  are  subject  during  several  months  of  the  year  to  closure  by 
ice,  which  puts  commerce  cither  to  an  end,  or  greatly  hampers  it.  The  \'oIga,  the 
Don,  the  Dneiper,  and  Dncister,  which,  like  the  Danube,  flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  are 
also  more  or  less  blockadetl  by  frost  during  tlie  winter,  though,  as  the  Sea  of  Azov  is  also 

•covered,  and  even  in  exceptional  cases  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  (or  Euxine), 
this  is  not  such  a  serious  loss  as  it  would  be  under  other  circumstances.  The  shallow 
Baltic  is  believed  to  have  communicated  at  some  early  period  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
At  present  its  wafers  are  so  diluted  with  the  discharge  of  tlic  Oder,  ^  istula,  Niemen, 
Dvina,  and  Neva  (the  short,  broad  river  on  which  St.  Petersburg  is  built),  that  it  is 
frozen   over  every  winter,  as  arc,  of  course,  the  Northern  Dvina  and  Petchora,  which  flow 

•  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  though  during  the  summer  they  affonl  a  broad  watery  highway 
for  the  commerce  of    the  rude    region  which    they  drain.     Down    tlioni    come    timber,    tar, 

.hemp,  furs,  and  grain,  in  rafts,  barges,  and  "country  boats,"  cargoes  for  the  ships  which 
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visit  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  for  the  brief  period  during'  which  navigation  is 
open.  The  drainage  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic  does  not^  as  \vc  have 
ah-eady  seen,  unite  to  form  any  very  great  rivers.  It  is  broken  up  by  the  inequahties  of 
the  country  into  a  number  of  smaller  streams  which  feed  an  endless  network  of  lakes, 
such  as  the  "Wetter  and  IMiibr  in  Sweden,  and  the  Ladoga,  which  is  the  largest  fresh- 
water sheet  in  Europe,  in  their  turn  be  emptied  by  a  number  of  brawling  torrents  of 
little    use    to   the    sailor   but   dear   to  the    salmon   fisher. 

Hio-h  waterfalls  are  not  so  common  in  Europe  as  in  America.  There  is  the  Schaff- 
hausen,  famous  in  song  and  story,  where  the  Rhine  leaps  50  feet  over  the  rocks ;  the 
Gotha-Elf  Falls  of  100  feet,  at  Trollhata,  in  Sweden;  the  Hjommel  Sayka  of  the  Lulea,  in 
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the  same  region,  2.50  feet;  the  Ruikan  Fos,  at  Mjosvand,  800  feet  high  ;  and  the  still  more 
famous  Staubbnch  in  the  vicinity  of  Lauterbrunnen.  But  none  of  them  can  compare 
with  the  cataract  of  the  Niagara,  or  even  with  the  Yosemite  (Vol.  I.,  p.  319),  or  the  Snake. 
The  Lauterbrunnen,  though  tumbling  from  a  great  height,  wants  majesty,  as  the  stream 
which  forms  it  is  only  a  tiny  rivulet,  almost  dried  up  during  the  hot  months,  and  at 
best  dissipated  into  spray  before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  though,  indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  spectacle.  More  curious  are  the  subterranean  rivers,  of  which  we  have 
so  many  specimens  in  America.  Among  the  nio^t  remarkable  of  this  class  in  Europe 
are  the  Sorgiie  of  Vaucluse,  which  has  been  followed  up  some  fifteen  miles  under 
ground,  and  the  Timavo  of  Istria,  which  is  so  large  that  when  it  issues  from  the 
ground  it  is  already  navigable.  In  addition  to  the  several  subterranean  afllnents  of 
the  Mediterranean,  one  at  least  of  the  rivers  taking  tiieir  rise  in  glaciers,  viz., 
the    Garonne,    runs    under    jVIount    I'oumar    nearly    two    miles    and    a    half.      Many    of    the 
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European  rivers,  like  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Loire  are  subjeet  to 
sudden  rises,  eitiier  by  tlie  melting'  ul'  the  snows  near  their  source,  or  by  lieavy  rain- 
lails,  which  submerge  the  iiein-hltourinj;'  (hit  country,  and  often  cause  great  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Tlie  nienns  takt'u  to  prevent  or  obviate  in  some  def^-iee  the  disastrous  effects 
of    these    Hoods    for:u    an    intercslinj^    feature    in    the    social    economy    of    the    Netherlands, 
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France,  and  the  flatter  portions  of  Germany,  while  the  cost  buii<s  larirely  in  the  domestic 
budsjet  of  the  countries  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  subject  to  the  inundations  of  their 
I'.nruly  water-courses. 

Ci.niATE. 

Stretchinij    from    the    bleak    shores    of    the    Polar    Sea    to    the    warm    waters    of    (he 
Mediterranean,    Europe    has    necessarily  many  climates,  quite  apart    from  the  fact    that    its 
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varied  elevations  permit  Ihe  dwellers  in  most  portions  of  the  continent  to  choose  the 
temperature  in  which  they  would  prefer  to  live.  The  far  northern  parts  are  dismally 
cold  during  the  winter.  Snow  covers  every  inch  of  the  ground  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountain-tops,  while  even  when  the  range  of  forests  is  reached  the  gloomy  pines, 
standing  fnncronl-like  out  of  the  snow,  imjiart  an  additional  sense  of  sombreness  to  the 
scene.  This  region  is,  however,  in  the  summer  almost  attractive.  For  months  the  sun 
never  sets.  Millions  of  migratory  birds  hie  them  north  to  rear  their  young  in  this  solitary 
region.  Every  cliff  is  noisy  with  its  feathered  denizens ;  swarms  of  mosquitoes  detract 
from  the  pleasures  of  out-door  life;  but  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  charm 
which  not  even  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  can  efface.  The  heat  is  often  almost 
•oppressive,  and,  just  as  the  traveller  is  prepared  to  toss  off  his  upper  gai-ments,  an  icy 
wind,  or  even  a  snow-storm  in  June,  warns  him  that  he  is  not  beyond  the  region  of  King 
Frost.  In  these  northern  regions  the  vegetable  food  of  the  south  is  not  required  for  the 
healthy  sustenance  of  man — a  happy  provision,  since  Nature  refuses  to  yield  it.  In  the 
Arctic  regi()ns  proper  scarcely  a  cultivated  product  can  grow  in  the  half-frozen  boggy  soil ; 
and  at  the  North  Cape  of  Norway  barley  and  oats  are  the  only  cereals  which  can  flourish, 
radishes  and  a  few  other  garden  herbs  eking  out  a  stunted  existence  in  certain  localities. 
Animal  life  is,  however,  abundant.  The  sea  swarms  with  fish,  seals,  whales,  and  walruses, 
and  the  land  is  still  roamed  over  by  herds  of  wild  reindeer,  in  addition  to  the  tamed 
ones  which  from  time  immemorial  the  Laps  and  the  Saraoyedes  have  kept  as  beasts 
•of  draught,  and  as  the  kine  from  which  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  if  need  be  meat, 
are  to  be  obtained.  But  as  we  pi'oceed  south  we  enter  a  more  genial  region.  The 
summer  heats  are  high,  even  oppressive,  in  middle  Europe,  and  the  winter  snowfall  is 
usually  so  heavy  as  to  cover  the  ground  for  several  months  in  the  year.  At  that 
season  nearly  all  out-door  work  comes  to  a  close;  communication  is  kept  up  by  means 
of  sledges  or  carriages  put  on  runners;  and  as  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  even  the  estuaries  are 
jiartially  or  wholly  frozen,  the  people  of  North  Germanj^,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands  are 
•during  such  seasons  practically  debari'ed  from  any  save  the  most  irregular  connection  with 
the  outside  world,  or  even  with  the  detached  portions  of  their  own  country.  Spain,  the 
South  of  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Southern  Turkey  comprise  a  more  hospitable  zone. 
Here  the  summer  heats  are  not  much  higher  than  further  north,  but  the  winters  are 
short  and  mild,  little  snow  falls,  and  the  spring  speedily  arrives.  The  climate  is 
usually  dry,  for  though  the  average  rainfall  is  .'30  inches  per  annum,  compare<l  with 
2(5  inches  in  the  more  northern  zone,  the  number  of  rainy  daj's  are  fewer  than  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  except  the  extreme  south.  Portugal,  the  southern  part  of  Spain, 
and  Italy,  including  their  islands,  may  be  characterised  as  a  kind  of  sub-tropical 
region.  Here  flourish  the  sugar-cane  and  the  dwarf  palm;  while  on  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  lives  a  colony  of  monkeys,  the  only  members  of  their  order  found  in  the 
European  Continent.  The  existence  of  the  ocean  on  one  side,  and  the  broad  stretch 
of  Asia  for  ."),0()0  unbroken  miles  on  the  other,  has  greatly  affected  the  climate  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  comparatively  warm  winds  from  the  ocean  temper  the 
•eold  of  the  western  slioros ;  and  without  accepting  everything  which  is  claimed  for 
tlie    ameliorating   iiillucnccH    of    the    Gulf    Stream,    it    is    impossible  to   deny  that  a  current 
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wliicli    niiiH    from    ilic    (Jiilf    of   Mexico    to    boyonJ   Spitzburf^i'ii    iiiiist   exercise    Home  effcet 
on    the    tcmjicraturo    of    tlio    countries    wliicli     it    skirts.     As    we    advance     inlaii'l    toward* 
the    east,    the    contrast    lietween    summer    and    winter    becomes    more    and    more    marked, 
the   climate   of   these   rep^ions   ap]iroximafin<4-   in  tlieir    extremes    to   that   of    liistern    Asia 
and    Western     America,    beyond    th(!    rcacli     of    tlic     I'licllic    breezes    or    tin'    wjini    winds 
of    the    Mexican     (iiilf.       The    rainfall    also    decreases    as    we    travel     eastward — that    is, 
away    from    the   ocean.     On    the    west    coast    of    Portugal,    from    7'i    to    lis    inches    of 
rain    fall    every   year,    while    the    plains    of    Russia    and    Germany    have    on!}'    :'.n    inches. 
At  even   a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  coast  there  is  a  marked  inliuence  on  the 
amount    of  moisture    in   the   air.     For   instance,   the  Mcst    of   France    is  deluged  by   00    to 
7U    inches,    while    further    inland   the    fall    is    reduced    to    30    inches,   and    at    Paris    it    is 
only    2,-Z    inches.     Dr.    Bryce   tells    ns    that  at    }iergen,    on    the    West   Coast   of    Norway, 
there    is    an    average    rainfall    of    St)    inches,    while    Upsala,    on    the    other    side  of   the 
Scandinavian    Peninsula,    receives    only    2:1    inches,    and    I'leaborg    but    l."5    inches.     Some 
parts    of    Sweden    and    Russia,    removed    still    further    from    the    infUience    of    tlic   ocean, 
experience   a   rainfall   still   less    than    this.     Tlie    European    rains    are    for    the    most   part 
irregular.     In   the    extreme    south    most    moisture    falls    during    the    winter,    though    in 
Northern    and    Central    Spain,    Southern    France,    and    Xortliern    and    Central    Italy    the 
spring    and     autumn     are     the    wettest    mouths.       In     middle    Europe,  near    the    sea,    the 
winter    is    also    usually   the    rainy    season ;    in    the    cold    countries    further   north    naturally- 
little   rain    can    fall    at  that  period  except  in   the  form  of   snow :    accordingly,  the    autumn 
is    the   period    during    which    the   clouds    precipitate    water ;     wdiile    in     Germany,    Austria, 
Hungary',    Russia,    Sweden,  and  in  Eastern  France  also,    summer    is  often    wetter  than  the 
other    twelve    months.     The    height   and    direction   of    the    mountains,   proximity    to    the 
coast,    and   other   physical    causes,    determine    the    qu;intity    of    rain    which    falls,    and   as 
Europe   is    an   irregularly   outlined   and    surfaced    continent,    there    are    equally    exceptional 
features    in    the    distribution    of    its    moisture.     In    general    terms,    however,    it     may    be 
stated   that    Central    Europe  is    dry    and    AVestern    Europe    wet,    tliat    the    north     is    cold 
in   winter   and    hot    in    summer,    the    difference    between    the    temperatures    of    the    two 
seasons    being,    near    the    Arctic  Ocean    55"^,  while    in    the    south    the    seasons    are    hotter, 
but    not    separated    by    such    extremes,     the    proof    being    that    at    Palermo    there    is    a 
difference  of   20"^   between   summer  and   winter.     Ireland  is  usually  said   to   be  tlie  wettest 
portion  of    this  quarter   of    the    world.     As    a    rule,    and     taking    tlie     whole   country    into 
consideration,    this    may    be    a    fairly    accurate    assertion  ;    but,    as    a    fact,    the    greatest 
amount   of    rain    known    has    been    recorded    from    two    or    three    British    localities.     Thus 
at  Stye  Pass,  in  the  west  of   England,  ISOiO    inches  has  been  registered;    at   Seathwaite, 
152-U  ;    and     at    Glencoe,    in    Argyllshire,     l^S-GO    inches.       On    the    other    hand,    the 
driest    portions    of     Europe,    are    the    lower    part    of     the     basin     of    the    Dneiper,     the 
country   watered    by    the    middle    division    of    the    A'olga,  and    the    wliole    of    the    basin 
of   the    Don,   which    receives    not  more   than    i)S    to    l."r7    inches,    while   the   great   Aralo- 
Caspian   depression,    including    about    100    miles    of   the    Lower  Volga,    is   an    almost    ram- 
less  region.* 

*  Krummcl:    Znlsr/iri/t  fiir    Erdkmide   zii  Serliii,    1878;  cited  liy    Mr.   Wibster. 
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Vegetable  and  Animal  Life. 

The  distribution  of  vegetation  in  Europe  is  not  .'sufficiently  romurlcable  to  catch  the 
unbotanieal  eye.  The  traveller  walking  from  Archangel  to  Rome  would  doubtless  experience 
a  feeling  that  every  few  days  took  him  into  fresii  regions ;  but  unless  he  were  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  powers  of  observation  and  knowledge  of  plants,  the  actual  change 
would  not  strike  him  so  much  as  if  he  were  journeying  the  same  distance  from  the  north 
to  the  south  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  American  continent.  He  might  notice  the  dis- 
appearance of  certain  familiar  flowers,  and  the  gradual  appearance  of  others  strange  to 
his  eye.  Here  he  might  cross  a  bare  plain  and  there  a  dense  forest,  and  at  times  crops 
with  which  at  first  sight  he  failed  to  claim  an  acquaintance,  while  he  would  in  time 
see  the  houses  shaded  by  trees  altogether  unknown  to  him,  and  the  gardens  beautified 
by  flowers  and  shrublets  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  he  had  seen  struggling  for  existence 
on  the  stove-side  of  the  cottage-windows  he  had  passed  on  his  southern  march.  But 
where  the  one  ended  and  the  other  began  he  could  not  possibly  say.  Indeed,  vegeta- 
tion having  been  so  long  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  the  effects  of  culture  and  the 
arts  of  civilisation  being  everywhere  so  prominent,  the  continent — apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  wanting  in  those  great  gulfs  which  deserts,  prairies,  huge  lakes,  enormous  mountain 
ranges,  and  parched  tracts  interpose  between  botanical  regions — is  less  broken  up  into  dis- 
tinct provinces  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  than  any  of  the  other  regions  of  the  world, 
Australia  perhaps  excepted.  Still,  if  the  traveller  could  possibly  fall  asleep  in  !Moscow 
and  wake  up  in  Berlin,  he  would  instantly  see  that  the  sm-roundings  of  these  cities 
were  widely  different  in  many  respects,  as  regards  their  natural  organic  life ;  while,  if 
he  again  examined  Naples,  he  would  feel  that  Europe  is,  even  in  its  botanical  and 
zoological  features,  a  quarter  of  the  globe  not  without  variety.  To  sum  up  the  broad 
features  of  the  continent  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  with  Schouw  that  the  Medi- 
terranean countries  are  essentially  the  region  of  cloveworts*  and  the  dead-nettle f  order; 
Middle  and  Northern  Europe  the  home  of  the  hemlock  f  and  wall-flower  §  orders;  and 
the   most    northern    region    of    all  the    laud    of  mosses  and  saxifrages. 

Still,  all  this  is  of  advantage.  A  perpetual  summer  is  monotonous;  a  perpetual  winter 
is  scarcely  less  conducive  to  moral  and  mental  lethargy.  The  variety  of  the  seasons  makes 
"  the  Europeans  "  what  they  are.  Every  month  has  its  appointed  work  to  do,  and  in  few 
parts  of  this  home  of  the  world's  enlightenment  and  modern  civilisation  is  the  climate 
sufficiently  balmy  or  the  soil  fruitful  enough  to  bring  forth  its  increase  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  labour.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  dulcc  far 
nieiite  land  of  afternoon  is  the  south  of  Spain.  "  In  the  Vega  of  Murcia,"  writes  Mr. 
Webster,  "  there  is  no  set  time  to  sow  or  time  to  reap ;  every  month  brings  its  fruit,  and 
spring  and  autumn  keep  pleasant  fellowship  throughout  the  year.  The  ground  is  no  sooner 
cleared  of  its  crops  than  it  is  again  under  the  plough,  and  within  a  few  weeks  it  is  green 
with  another  crop."  Altogether,  there  are  about  11,200  species  of  known  plants  in  Europe, 
and  from  2,400  to  2, .500  cultivated  species,  including  those  confined  to  the  hot-houses  and 
the  gardens  solely  for  purposes  of  ornamentation. 

»  Caryophyllacea;.  t  Labiata;.  J  Uiii'bellifenc.  §  Cruciferse. 
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"When  the  progenitors  of  the  present  races  inhabiting  Europe  reached  the  continent, 
the  chances  are  that  tliey  found  the  greater  portion  of  it  covered  with  forest,  for  up  to 
the  historical  jieriod  there  were  immense  tracts  still  clothed  with  what  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  were  primaeval  jungles.  But  in  the  progress  of  time  these  stretches  have  to  a  great 
extent  been  cleared,  so  that  the  portions  of  Europe  thickly  settled  by  civilised  peoples  are 
nearly  all  under  cultivation,  except  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  does  not  admit  of  the 
plough  being  run,  or  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  support  artificial  crops,  or  the  climate 
too  severe  to  admit  of  their  ripening.  Among  these  regions  is  the  extreme  north  of 
Europe.  The  country  immediately  bordering  the  Arctic  Sea  is  the  well-known  boggy  flats 
called  "  tundras,"  evidently  at  some  not  very  remote  geological  period  gradually  raised  above 
the  sur.f'ace  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  Indeed,  this  elevation  is  still  going  on.  In  this  bleak, 
cold  region,  the  only  plants  at  all  connected  with  wooded  vegetation  are  the  dwarf  willow 
and  crowberry,  creeping  along  the  surface  of  the  mossy  ground.  Trees  are  as  impossible 
of  growth  in  this  northern  area  of  the  continent  as  they  are  in  the  region  of  stejipes 
bordering  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  on  account  of  the  absence,  not  of  heat,  but  of 
moisture.  But  immediately  south  of  the  tundra  comes  a  belt  of  wood — stunted,  it  is  true, 
but  forests  of  prima-val  growth,  nevertheless — extending  across  Scandinavia  and  Northern 
Russia.  In  this  belt  there  are  some  oats  and  barley  grown,  and  sheep  and  cattle  grazed, 
but  whal.  the  Americans  call  "lumbering"  is  the  staple  industry  of  the  forest  region. 
The  average  proportion  of  wooded  to  uuwooded  land  in  Europe  is  ib  per  cent.,  but  the 
Norwegian  forests  cover  GO  per  cent.,  and  those  of  Russia  31  per  cent,  of  the  soil.  Sweden 
lias  ^'J  per  cent,  of  its  surface  so  occupietl,  which  is  about  the  percentage  given  to  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Netherlands  have  only  7  per  cent.,  Denmark  6,  and  Great  Britain  -t. 
These  figures  will  enable  the  reader  to  picture  the  relative  appearance,  from  this  point  of 
view,  of  the  various  European  countries.  Spain,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Belgium  are  wooded  in  the  order  mentioned  ;  but  all  of  them  sink  under  the  average 
25  per  cent,  of  the  continent  at  large,  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  actual  value  of  the  timber  covering  the  areas  denoted  must  not  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  its  extent.  For  instance.  Northern  Russia,  which  is  more  than 
three-fourths  covered  with  forests,  contains  fewer  marketable  trees  or  makes  less  of  its 
timber  than  Sweden,  which  has  barely  a  third  of  the  amount;  while  France,  with  lo'S 
per  cent.,  and  Spain,  with  20';5S,  are  both  richer  in  forest  products  than  any  of  the 
countries  named.  Scandinavia  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  country  in  Europe  for  planks, 
though  Russia,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  also  carry  on  a  considerable  inland  trade  in  timber. 
In  Spain  the  cork  oak  is  the  most  valuable  tree,  though  in  Portugal,  also  a  cork-yielding 
(•ountry,  the  royal  domain  of  Leira  is  covered  with  the  famous  Bordeaux  pine,  which 
yields  large  supplies  of  turpentine  and  tar,  as  well  as  much  of  the  charcoal  used  in  the 
country.  In  Central  Europe  there  are  also  pines,  but  this,  in  the  language  of  the  botanist, 
is  essentially  the  "region  of  deciduous  trees"  —  that  is,  of  those  which,  unlike  pines, 
shed  their  leaves  at  the  a]iproach  of  winter,  though,  for  that  matter,  so  do  pines,  only 
they  do  not  all  fall  at  once:  hence  the  popular  idea  that  they  are  "evergreen."  This 
region  is  the  home  of  the  grape  and  the  usual  fruits  of  temperate  Europe.  Here  also 
flourish   the  great  agricultural    populations    of    the    continent,  since  the    climate    of   Middle 
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Euro]ie  is  ciiiiiioiidy  flldd  I'm-  tlie  i;i<i\vtli  of  \vlii';it  iiml  other  cereiils  ;  while  Ktill  furtl)cr 
to  the  south  the  oniiij^c  ami  tin,'  li<^  bi-coiiii;  thi-  cominoii  fruits;  while  the  clieHtnut,  tiic 
stone  jiiiie,  and  the  cork-tree  are  the  most  proiiiiiiuiit  fi.'uturi-s  of  the  forest  {growth.  The 
•jrowth  of  vegetation  on  mountains  scarcely  comes  witliin  mir  jirovince  ;  Ijut  it  may  he 
sail!  in  "general  terms  that  from  the  base  of  a  high  mountain  in,  say,  Central  Kurope  to 
the  summit,  tlie  zones  of  plant-life  on  its  sides  are  very  mucli  the  same  as  are  tiie  zones 
of  i)lant-life  in  descending  from  north  to  south.  An  Alpine  peak  is,  therefiM'e,  from  the 
botanist's  \)o'u\i  of  view,  a  segment  of  Europe  tilted  up  on  end,  and  foreshortened,  so  that 
what  occupies  on  the  ilat  from  north  to  south  some  2,^00  miles,  is  compressed  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  into  half  as  many  feet.  The  ■i/io///  of  a  mountain — 
not  merely  the  climliing  of  it,  for  that  is  simply  a  piece  of  athleticism  on  a  par  with 
walking  so  many  miles  round  a  circus  in  so  many  hours  —  is,  in  reality,  studying  on 
a  small  scale  the  continent  in  which  it  is  placed.  On  the  top  of  it  we  (ind  the 
eternal  Arctic  snows,  with  the  Arctic  plants  peeping  out  from  the  crevices  where  the}- 
can  find  a  little  soil  to  take  I'oot.  Lower  down,  we  pass  through  the  forest  growth, 
the  pines  and  firs  disputing  the  soil  with  the  glacier,  which  is  creeping  downward, 
just  as  in  the  far  north  it  crept  seaward,  and  broke  off  in  the  shape  of  icebergs  ; 
and  at  a  height  of  about  l^OOO  feet  above  the  sea  the  rcgi(in  of  deciduous  trees 
begins,  and  continues  until,  if  the  mountain  is  of  a  sufficiently  low  latitude,  the  sub- 
tropical zone  of  life  appears.  On  the  highest  of  those  mountains  the  sn<>u'  lies 
"perpetually"  at  a  certain  height,  varying  according  to  latitude  and  position,  l-iit 
lower  down  it  melts  off  every  year.  The  shepherds  and  herdsmen  follow  up  the 
appearing  vegetation  as  little  by  little  it  is  uncovered  during  the  spring  and  advancing 
summer,  retreating  again  as  the  upland  pastures  become  clothed  with  their  wintry 
covering. 

The  animal  life  of  Europe  is  not  varied,  while  the  larger  mammals  have  been 
greatly  thinned  off  by  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  agriculture,  though,  perhaps, 
few  of  them  have  been  absolutely  exterminated,  unless  we  accept  the  great  urns  as  an 
exception.  The  elk — the  moose  of  America — the  reindeer,  the  bears,  the  lynx,  the  ibex,  the 
chamois,  the  wild  sheep,  various  species  of  deer,  an  antelope,  and  in  the  extreme  oast  the 
camel,  are  the  principal  large  animals,  the  other  indigenous  ones  being  either  small,  or, 
like  the  fox,  kept  up  to  some  extent  b\-  the  protection  of  man.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  the  lion  is  described  as  existing  in  Southern  Russia,  though  on  that  point  doubt 
may  be  reasonably  expressed.  The  beaver,  with  the  wolf,  bear,  and  reindeer  survived  in 
Britain  well  into  the  historical  i)criod,  while  the  caves  and  superficial  deposits  contain  the 
remains  of  a  number  of  large  quadruiieds  which  have  long  ago  disapi^arwl  from  the  world. 
The  birds  are  so  very  generally  distributed  that,  with  a  comparatively  few  excei)tions,  tin- 
British  isles  contain  the  whole  of  them,  either  as  residents  or  visitants.  There  are  not 
many  reptiles,  and  these  usually  of  a  small  size  and  innocuous  character.  The  adders 
are  doubtless  venomous,  but  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances  their  bite  is  rarely 
attended  with  fatal  consequences.  There  are  three  land  tortoises  and  several  fresh-water 
ones,  but,  with  the  excepti(ni  of  the  species  whicb  extends  as  far  north  as  Prussia, 
they  are  all  denizens  of  the  south.     There  is  a  turtle  in  the  ^Fetliterranean  and  neighlxiur- 
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ino-  waters,  a  eliameleon  in  Spain,  and  among  lizards  a  species  of  iguanid;e  [Sfellio 
vulgaris)  in  Greece.  Altogether,  there  are  about  forty  genera  enumerated,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  Proteus,  found  in  the  caves  of  Carniola* 

The  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  Europe  swarm  with  fishes,  a  large  majority  of  which 
are  capable  of  being  used  for  food,  and  some  of  them  are  noted  as  among  the  most 
valuable  of  those  sought  after.  But  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  salmon  family, 
which  inhabit  all  the  Atlantic  rivers  as  far  south  as  the  Loire,  and  the  sturgeon, 
few  of  the  fresh-water  fish  of  Europe  are  very  toothsome  or  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance. They  are  caught  mainly  for  home  consumption,  and  are  not  exported 
to  an  extent  which  figures  in  the  returns  of  commerce.  The  salmon  fisheries  arc 
mainly  in  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  Rhine ;  the  sturgeon  fisheries  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  confined  to  a  few  rivers,  most  of  which  are  in  Russia.  Of  these  the  Volga 
is  the  principal.  This  great  drainer  of  half  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  Europe,  and 
which  is  connected  with  the  other  water-ways  of  the  country  by  means  of  canals,t 
forms,  as  we  have  seen,  the  road  by  which  the  products  of  a  vast  extent  of 
country  are  interchanged.  But  though  its  value  as  a  na\'igable  channel  is  great,  its 
fisheries  are  scarcely  less  important.  At  its  mouth  the  sturgeon  and  its  allies,  the 
sterlet  and  the  sevruga,  in  addition  to  several  species  of  the  perch  family,  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  have  from  the  earliest  times  attracted  to  that  locality 
a  motley  semi-European,  semi- Asiatic  population.  The  capture  of  the  sturgeon  and 
other  fishes,  and  the  preparation  of  their  fiesh  for  food,  or  the  manipulation  of  their 
swimming-bladders  for  the  manufacture  of  isinglass,  may  be  said  to  keep  the  im- 
portant, if  uncleanly,  city  of  Astrakhan  in  life.  The  sea  fisheries  of  Europe — and 
particularly  those  of  the  herring,  pilcliard,  cod,  sardine,  eel,  mullet,  and  anchovy — are, 
however,  the  best  known  and  most  lucrative  of  all  the  European  fisheries.  These  fish, 
in  their  fresh,  salt,  and  dried  condition,  form  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  all 
classes,  more  especially  the  poorer,  and  are  the  means  of  adding  immensely  to  the 
wealth  of  the  countries  engaged  in  their  capture  and  commerce.  Tens  of  thousands 
>i  boats  and  larger  vessels  are  occupied  in  this  business,  while  the  number  of  hardy 
Beamen,  their  %vives  and  families,  who  find  their  daily  bread  in  the  sea-fisheries  of 
England  alone  may  be  counted  by  millions.  The  tunny  is  captured  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  here  also  the  so-called  sponge  and  coral  "  fisheries  "  are  prosecuted  with  much  vigour 
and  profit :  the  former  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  the  latter  along  the  coasts  of  Andalusia, 
Sardinia,    and    Corsica. J 

All  kinds  of  domestic  animals  suited  for  the  country  have  been  naturalised  in 
Europe  from  the  earliest  periods.  Its  horses  are  now  the  finest  in  the  world;  the 
splendid    stocks    of    Arabia    have    beeu    mingled    with     other    blood,    until    the    progeny 

•  Clermont:  "Guide  to  the  Quadrupeds  and   Reptiles   of  Europe"  (1859),  &c.    &c. 

tPeschel:  "  Europaisohe  Staatenkunde "  (1880)  contains  an  account  of  this,  among  other  features  of 
Europe,  more  in  detail  thaji  it  is  possible  for  us  to  go.  But  the  most  e.\haustive  work  on  the  "  Volga " 
is  that  of  Victor  Ragosin,  of  which  the  first  Tolume  has  just  heen  issued  at  St.  Petersburg.  Von  Siebold's 
"Die  Susswasserfischo  von  Mitteleuropa "  (1863)  leaves  little  to  be  desired  with  regard  to  a  full  account 
of   tho  fishes   and   fi.sherios   of   the   Likes   and  rivers   of   the    continent. 

J  "  Science  for  All,"  Vol.   I.,  pp.   57,   58 ;   and  Webster  :   I.e. 
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lias  become — it  is  aflirniuil  hy  many — sujiirinr  in  strciiytli,  endurance,  temper,  and 
spued  to  tlie  original  race.  No  part  of  the  world  has  jiretended  to  equal  J-lii^^land 
iu  its  breeds  ol'  cattle  and  sheej) ;  the  swine  of  the  chief"  agricultural  centres  of 
our  islands  are  equal  to  those  of  any  portion  of  Europe,  which  aims  at  surpassinfj 
the  rest  of  the  wijrld  in  the  care  devoted  to  the  production  of  fattened  porkers.  The 
ass  attains  its  maximum  of  perfectioa  in  the  south  of  Euro]je,  and  there  also 
naturally  its  hybrid  projjeny,  tlic  mule,  is  reared  in  greatest  nurnljcr  and  finest  form. 
Tiie    mountainous    countries     ]}!Ly    most    attention    to   goats;     and     in     thi;    regions    where 
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tliere  is  mueli  waste  ground,  and  large  forests  of  oak  and  beech,  immense  herds  of 
gaunt,  long-legged,  coarse-bristled  swine  are  rear(>d  on  the  "  mast,"  wliieh  they  can  pick 
up  under  the  boughs.  Horse-breeding  seems  to  exercise  a  sharpening  effect  on  the 
intellect — though  possibly  a  deteriorating  one  on  the  morals — and  to  stimulate  habits  of 
personal  smartness  and  neatness  of  attire.  Cattle-breeders  are  more  bucolic.  The  men 
who  drive  fat  oxen  ought  to  be,  and  often  are,  themselves  fat  and  luicouth,  while  the 
rearing  of  mules  is  confined  to  so  limited  a  section  of  country  that  it  might  be  difficult 
to  generalise  on  the  counter  effect  this  occupation  exercises  over  the  habits  of  those 
pursuing  it.  The  herding  of  sheep  and  cattle  is  an  essentially  humanising  occupation : 
witness  the  Highland  drover  and  "  herd."  On  the  other  hand,  compare  the  "  rude 
Carinthian  boor,"  or  the  Servian,  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  rearing  of  pigs,  and  becomes 
in  many  cases  akin  to  one  himself.      In  I'rinee  ^liluu's  dominions  there  are  said  to   be — I 
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state  the  fact  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  the  data  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
— 1,00:1  swine  to  every  1,000  inhabitants,  a  jiroix^rtion  which  more  than  doubles  the  next 
highest  ratio,  which  is  supplied  by  Luxembourg.  Spain  ranks  next  iu  the  roll  of  swine- 
rearing  countries,  its  hams  and  sausages  figuring  in  the  culiine  of  many  countries  of 
climates  and  habits  widely  different  from  that  under  which  the  raw  material  for  thena 
was  reared. 

France  is  the  land  of  petite  cnltitre,  for  it  is  the  European  country  which  possesses  the- 
greatest  number  of  small  proprietors — small  yeomen,  working  their  own  fields  (p.  ~~\),  and 
intent  on  putting  them  to  the  use  which  is  likely  to  yield  the  largest  returns  for  the- 
least  expenditure  of  money  and  toil.  Hence  fowls  attract  a  vast  amount  of  the  Gallic- 
peasant's  attention.  Eggs,  chickens,  turkeys,  and  geese  are  exported  to  Great  Britain  b}- 
millions  from  France,  which  grows  wealthy  on  the  listlessness  of  the  English  farmer,  or 
his  incapacity  for  accommodating  himself  to  circumstances.  The  Frciich  eggs  are  also 
bought  by  Austria  and  Spain,  and  the  breeding  of  geese  has  become  a  proverbial  occu- 
pation of  the  people  of  Pomerania  and  other  parts  of  Prussia,  including  the  "  Reichsland " 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  its  present  masters,  "  Elsass-Lothringen,"  whose- 
Strasburg  pates  of  fattened  goose-livers  make  that  city  one  of  the  gastronome's  favourite 
shrines.  The  commerce  of  Europe  we  shall  touch  on  by-and-by,  when  we  are  speaking  of 
the  different  countries  into  which  the  idiosyncrasies,  misfortunes,  victories,  interests,  hates,, 
prejudices,  or  the  accidents  of  history  have  divided  it,  while  the  people  and  their  de- 
velopment— according  to  our  plan  of  giving  merely  the  broad  generalities  regarding 
regions  so  well  known  and  described  in  libraries  of  early  accessible  works,  from  guide- 
books to  Pai'liamentary  folios — will  be  touched  on  under  the  heads  of  the  various  groups 
into  which  these  nationalities  may  be  divided.  Meantime,  in  concluding  this  part  of  our 
subject,  it  may  be  fittingly  remarked  that  Europe,  whether  in  the  end  it  is  to  be  eclipsed 
by  the  New  World,  is  singularly  fitted  for  the  home  of  a  large  population  with  varieil  tastes 
and  pursuits.  No  occupation  but  can  in  some  part  of  the  continent  find  a  field  for  its  exer- 
cise ;  every  description  of  mine  is  foimd  within  its  border ;  all  classes  of  agricidture  can 
be  pursued ;  every  industry,  from  that  of  the  fisher  on  the  high  seas  to  the  chopper  and 
charcoal-burner  in  the  backwoods,  has  space  for  the  exercise  of  his  craft  near  his  home. 
The  country,  it  might  be  supposed,  is  cultivated  to  the  limits  of  its  capabilities.  This  is 
not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  imjx)ssible  to  point  to  a  single  European  country 
which  could  not  support  a  greater  population  than  at  present,  were  all  the  land  or  other 
resources  of  the  soil  made  available  and  treated  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  most  advanced 
science.  Even  Ireland  could  grow  potatoes  for  more  mouths  than  at  present  hungers 
for  them;  while  in  Turkey,  as  we  have  seen,  great  areas  of  country  still  lie  unoccupied. 
The  timber  tracts  are  now  getting  denuded  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  though  they  are  likely 
to  be  replanted,  as  the  land  from  which  the  timber  is  cut  will  yield  no  crop  at  all 
likely  to  return  so  large  a  profit  to  the  proprietors — though  trees  be  what  Washington 
Irving  calls  "  a  heroic  culture,"  since  the  hand  which  puts  the  sapling  into  the  ground 
will  not  be  that  which  applies  the  axe  to  its  roots.  Even  in  the  settled  parts  of  Sweden 
— such  as  the  poor  province  of  Smaland — there  are  wide  tracts  still  covered  with  scraggy 
birch  which  have  not  been   cleared.      In  these  districts  the  smoke  of  the  pioneer's  hut  can 
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be  seen  as  in  tin'  western  IiaekwDods  ol'  tin;  New  World,  though  in  the  one  locality 
there  is  the  newest  of  civilisation,  and  in  the  other  the  oldest  of  eiiitiire.  The  same  may 
Ijc  said  of  other  regions.  All  the  soil  in  J'^urope  is,  moreover,  owned.  There  is  no  land 
for  a  new-comer — except,  porhajjs,  in  a  partial  degree  in  Turkey  (pp. 10-12) — unless  he 
is  willing  to  Imy  out  the  owner,  who  ni:i\  or  may  not  make  llie  best  use  of  liis 
portion  of  ground.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  very  considcrahle  tracts  in 
every  European  country  which  are  incapable  of  culture,  except  at  a  preliminary  cost  for 
reclamation  altogether  out  of  ])roportion  to  their  value,  or  the  less  extensive  areas 
purposely  kept  out  of  cultivation  for  tlu;  take  of  pleasure-grounds,  cillur  jnljii.: 
<ir  jirivate,  or  as  shelters  to  wiM  animals,  such  as  deer,  foxes,  boars,  and  g;uiie  birds. 
In  l)rief,  it  may  be  safely  allirmed  that  Europe  by  more  scientific  systems  of 
agriculture  is  quite  capable  of  yielding  heavier  crops  than  it  has  ever  done  within 
liistorical  periods.  The  question  of  whether  the  expense  will  counterbalance  the  market 
price  of  the  result  can  only  be  settled  by  the  extent  to  which  flic  liner  grain  and 
cattle  regions  of  the  New  World  and  of  parts  of  Asia  can  continue  to  send  us  food 
more  cheaply  than  we  can,  under  <)ur  present  systems,  rear  it  at  our  doors.  15ut  tliis 
is  an  economic  point  not  calling  for  further  attention  from  us,  though,  as  the  i)opu- 
lation  of  Europe  will  certainly  increase  —  but  perhaps  not  in  the  ratio  of  late  years  — 
it  may  reipiire  to  be  considered  in  due  time.  Russia  will  then  have  the  loudest  voice 
in  answering  the  cjuestion,  since  in  that  empire  there  are  still  vast  regions  ready 
for  the  ploughshare,  which  have  never  been  disturbed  "  from  the  making  of  the  world 
till    now." 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Europe  :    The   CoMrosiTiox   of   its   Nationalities. 

Whence  came  the  European  races  ?  We  have  seen  that  they  are  immigrants,  but 
as  to  the  exact  part  of  Asia  from  whence  they  migrated  to  the  more  fertile  and 
happier  lands  of  the  West  it  is  only  jKissible  to  conjecture,  and  sometimes  even  that 
last  hope  of  the  philosopher  is  bereft  from  us  by  the  endless  complications  which 
interfere  with  the  formulation  of  what  at  first  sight  looks  like  the  smoothest  of  theories. 
We  know  from  the  evidence  of  language  that  the  Hindoo  race  is  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  majority  of  the  European  j)eoples,  and  that  the  oldest  of  the  writings  of  the 
former  which  have  been  preserved — namely,  the  "  Vedas " — are  written  in  a  tongue 
which  at  once  shows  the  common  source  of  the  European  languages,  widely  apart  as  many 
<if  them  seem  nowadays.  The  features — the  complexion  is  a  secondary  matter — of  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  races  are  also  the  same;  while  the  student  of  folk  lore,  or 
popular   tales    and    superstitions,    finds    in    Europe    and     Hindostan    endless     specimens   of 
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the  sanio  fuiuliunonlul  idea  so  iiiucli  ;ilike  as  to  leave  no  reaso'iahle  doubt  that 
orif^iiially  the  storvi  the  custom,  or  the  superstition  was  essentially  the  same.  Tliis 
Tnd(i-l'luro])ean  Caniily,  then,  eonsists  of  two  hranches :  the  western,  comprising  the 
inhabitants  of  l*'uro]i(',  with  the  exeoption  of  the  ljai)])s  and  ]Jas(jiies,  the  Magyars  of 
Hungary,  and  the  Turks,  who  belong-  lo  Ihe  samcr  family;  and  tli<!  eastern,  wliii-h 
comprises  the  Armenians,  the  I'ursiaus,  the  Afghans,  aud  (lie  people  of  Norliieni 
Hindostan,  except,  of  course,  the  aborigines  proper,  and  a  lew  of  the  later  inenrsion- 
ists  into  the  country.  Language  is  a  dangerous  test  of  raee.  People  cannot  well 
change  their  features,  though  they  can  easily  adopt  different  conventional  sounds,  to 
express  their  thoughts,  from  what  were  used  by  their  fathers.  The  Israelite's  nose, 
lip,  and  hair  we  recognise  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
in  every  nation  in  the  world.  But  wei-e  they  to  have 
a  loss  marked  pliysiognomy,  consequent  on  their  long 
isolation,  owing  to  the  religious  persecution  and  social 
ostracisation  which  for  1,800  years  has  been  their  un- 
deserved lot,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
particular  individual  addressed  was  an  Englishman,  a 
(Jerinan,  a  Russ,  or  a  native  of  Assyria,  from  the 
mother  tongue  which  he  spoke,  and  which  alone  for 
generations  ho  and  his  forefathers  knew.  "  We  can 
ascertain,"  writes  the  author  to  whom  throughout  these 
chapters  we  have  so  often  been  indelitod,  "  whether  the 
majority  of  a  given  people  have  dark  hair  or  light, 
whether  they  are  dolico-ceplialic,  meso-cephalie,  or  brachy- 
cephalic,  or  exhibit  several  varieties  'i£  skull  ;  but  it  has 
still  to  be  proved  how  far  such  characteristics  are  per- 
manent, and,  as  jjcrmanont,  available  for  our  purpose. 
Europe  in  every  square  mile  of  its  surface  gives  the 
lie  to  the  sui)position  that  consanguinity  is  implied  by 
community  of  speech.  Celts  are  equally  eloquent  in  English  and  French  ;  Slavonians 
equally  enthusiastic  for  the  dignity  of  Deutschland  or  the  glory  of  Greece.  It  is  easi 
to  ascertain  how  many  men  in  Europe  use  French  as  their  mother  tongue ;  but  W(, 
have  no  means,  apart  from  historic  evidence,  which  applies  only  to  individual  instances,  of 
knowing  whether  three  generations  back  any  man's  progenitor  was  a  Corsican,  a 
German,  or  a  Breton."  The  Jews  and  Gipsies — and  for  much  the  same  reason — are 
about  the  only  pure-blooded  nationalities,  or  rather  races,  in  Europe.  Even  homogeneous  as 
nations  may  sometimes  appear,  a  very  slight  historical  investigation  soon  shows  how 
exceedingly  mixed  they  are.  The  Wiirtembergers  seem  Germans  of  the  Germans;  but  when 
Frciherre  von  Holder  sets  to  analyse  that  people  he  discovers  that  the  so-called 
Teutons  are,  in  reality,  a  conglomeration  of  races — Romans,  Vindelicians,  Rhcetians, 
Avars,  Hungarians,  Slavs,  Swiss,  Swedes,  Waldensians,  T^'rolese,  and  Jews ;  while  it 
requires  even  less  research  to  show  that  the  Britons,  are,  jierhaps,  even  more  mixed  still, 
though  to  all  appearances  now  so  homogeneous.  However,  language  is  about  all  that 
229 
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we   have   to    go   upon,    and   in  reality   may  be    usefully   applied    for   purposes    of    classifi- 
cation ;    for   the   nationalities   which    lie    contiguous    to    each    other,    or   intermingled    with 
each    other,    are     often    closely    related.     Be    that    as    it     may,    no    ethnological    fact   is 
more    generally    received    than    that    Europe    is    j^eopled    by   an     alien    race,     the   greater 
number   of  whom    arrived    here  at   a  very  remote  period — so    remote,    indeed,  that    history 
cannot   even  guess    at   its    date.      These    people    were    the    so-called   Aryans.      That    they 
came   all  from  one  part    of  Asia   it   would   be    absurd   to    imagine,    though    the  likelihood 
is  that  they  were    all  nearly'  related  to    each  other.     It    is,    of    course,    just    possible    that 
some  of  the  so-called  Aryans  are  only  the  aborigines  whom  they  found  in  the  countrj^,  and 
who   intermixed   with    the    conquerors,    and    learned    their    language,    which    they   partially 
adopted,    and    to   a    great   extent    corrapted.     That    the    Asiatic    hordes   displaced    a   ruder 
race    there   cannot   be    a   doubt.     That    the    race   whose   remains   we    find    in    caves    or   in 
"  kjiikkenmoddinger "     are     the    ancestors     of    the    European    people    would,    perhaps,    be 
difficult   to    prove,    though  doubtless    the    earliest   arrivals    were   sufficiently   i-ude.     All   the 
modern    languages    of   Europe,    with   the    exceptions    mentioned,  are   connected  by  so    many 
affinities    that    these   affinities    irresistibly    ^wint   to     the    conclusion   that    at   some   period 
they    were    still    more    nearly    allied,    and,  in     brief,    are     sprung     from    a     common   stock. 
The   children    have    survived,  but    the   mother  has    perished.     The  Aryans  we  can  nowhere 
point   to;    Arya   is   equally   problematical;   the    original  Ayran    tongue,   if   it    ever   existed, 
has  long  ago  disappeared.       But  the  region  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  north  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh    and    Paropamisan    Mountains,    was    in    all    probability    the    home    of    this    people. 
Impelled    by    some    irresistible     impulse,    or   jierhaps    by    internal   disturbances,    famme,  or 
other    causes,    they    seem    to     have    come    in    a   great   flood    into     Europe,    forming    the 
ancestors    of     the      Celts,     who     in    early     times     evidently     covered     nearly    the    entire 
inhabited   surface  of    the   country,  either  driving  out  or  intermarrying  with  the  aborigines. 
Next  came  the  people  from  whom  are  sprung  the  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Teutons,  who,  like 
tlieir    predecessors,    marched    through    Persia    and    Asia    Minor,    crossed    into    the  Promised 
Ijand   by   way    of  the    Hellespont,    or  possibly  between    the    Black    Sea    and    the    Caspian. 
Then  came    the    Slavic    immigration,  which    is    believed    to    have    taken    the  route  by  the 
northern    end  of   the  Caspian,    the   reason    for   entertaining   this    opinion    being    that    from 
the    earliest    date    this    people,    the    ancestors    of    the    Russians    and    allied    peoples,    have 
been    found   in    greatest   numbers    in    that    vicinity.     Hitherto    it    would    appear    that    the 
immigrants    confined   their   attention    to   the  west,  though   their   knowledge    of   the   region 
must   have   been    altogether   vague,    since    it    is    not    at   all   likely  that    any   of   the    early 
arrivals    would    return   to     tell     of    the     fan-,    well-watered   country,    covered     with    wood, 
abiiunding   in    game,    and    supplying    endless     pastures    for    the    cattle   which    they   drove 
along   with    them.     It   is    also   to   be    remembered     that    these    emigrants     would   not   in 
every    probability    march    direct    to    the    west,    like    an     army   advancing    on    a    position, 
but    came    m    driblets    at    long    intervals,    and    by    journeys    which    occupied    many   yeai-s, 
possibly    even    centuries.     Tliere   are,    indeed,    signs     in    the     Hi   Valley    (Vol.  V.,  p.   100) 
of   great    settlements  having    existed    there    in    i^re-historic    times,    and    all    over    Central 
Asia,   half    buried    in    sand,    are     the    ruins    of    what    seem   to    have    been     considerable 
towns.      These    may,    perhaps,    have     been    the    work     of    the    Aryan    on     his    march    to 
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Europe,  the  hiiltiiig-plaees  in  wliidi  lie  almili;  until  lie  was  a^ain  impell(,'(l  ]>y  force, 
without  or  witliin,  to  tiiko  up  his  waiideriiitrs  in  tho  direct  ion  of  thai  setting  sun 
whicii  has  over  in  the  history  of  man's  roaininj^s  in  search  of  a  ninv  home  liad  such 
an  irresistiljle  attraction  for  him.  "Westward  tlie  ]iath  of  I'hnpin;  takes  its  way" 
nowadays  as  it  <lid  in  (lie  remote  past  when  the  nnmails  of  Jligh  Asia  were  creeping 
■into   Europe. 

But  meantime  there  was  another  emigration  from  the  parent  home  of  the  race 
in  progress.  Hitherto  they  seemed  to  have  only  moved  westward;  now  a  section, 
and  perhaps  the  last  remnants  of  the  race — unless  the  Kaffirs  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh* 
be  considered  in  that  light — began  their  migrations  across  the  Himalayas  to  the  east, 
until  little  by  little  they  overspread  a  great  portion  of  Hindostan.  Those  of  the 
north-western  stock  poured  through  the  Himalayan  and  Hindo  Koosh  passes  into  the 
Punjab,  while — judging  from  the  facts  we  have  indicated — the  remainder  wovdd  ap- 
pear to  have  gone  a  little  further  south  and  west,  until  they  settled  in  what  is 
now  the  Shah's  kingdom,  and  became  the  progenitors,  not  of  the  race  at  present 
the  dominant  one  in  that  region,  but  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  of  ancient  history. 
From  these  people  the  term  Aryan  has  been  adopted.  The  Hindoos  are  styled  in  the 
■old  Sanscrit  writings  Aryans  ;t  the  Arii  were  a  tribe  of  ancient  Persia,  and  Ariania 
ft  region  coterminous  with,  if  not  larger  than,  Persia  in  former  days.  The  woixl 
probably  signifies  "  ploughcrs,"  to  distinguish  a  peoi)le  who  tilled  the  earth  from  those 
•who,  like  the  wandering  Turkish  tribes,  either  herded  cattle,  or  subsisted  by  ]ibinder- 
ing  others  who  did.  Of  these  old  Aryans  Professor  I\Iax  ^Nluller  has,  with  intinite 
learning  and  discrimination,  formed  a  jiicture  which  is  doubtless  in  the  main  correct. 
From  this  analysis  it  would  appear  that  they  had  liouses  and  towns  of  some  extent, 
that  their  rulers  were  kings  i-eigning  under  a  well-organised  system  of  government, 
that  their  wealth  consisted  of  cattle,  and  that  their  moral  sentiments  were  so  far 
advanced  as  to  recognise  the  leading  principles  which  control  the  actions  of  men  in 
their  relations  to  parents,  children,  wives,  and  other  relatives.  "  !Most  of  the  terms 
connected  with  the  chase  and  warfare,"  ]\Iidler  remarks,  "  differ  in  each  of  the  Aryan 
dialects,  while  words  connected  with  more  peaceful  occupations  belong  generally  to  the 
common  heirloom  of  the  Aryan  language.  The  proper  appreciation  of  this  fact  in  its 
.general  bearing  will  show  how  a  similar  remark,  made  by  Niebuhr  with  regard  to 
Oreek  and  Latin,  requires  a  different  explanation  from  that  which  that  great  scholar, 
from  his  more  restricted  view,  was  able  to  give  it.  It  will  show  that  all  the  Aiyan 
nations  had  led  a  long  life  of  peace  before  they  separated,  and  that  their  language 
acquired  individuality  and  nationality  as  each  colony  started  in  search  of  new  homes — 
new  generations  forming  new  terms,  connected  with  the  warlike  and  adventurous  life 
■of  their  onward  migrations.  Hence,  it  is  not  only  Greek  and  Latin,  but  all  Aryan 
languages    have    their    peaceful    words     in    common;    and    thus    it    is    that    they    all    differ 

*  "Races  of  Mankind,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  278,  and  Vol.  V.,  p.  283  of  this  work,  where  some  .iccount  of 
this  people  and  their  country  is  given;  see  also  Tanner:  Procccdiiii/s  of  the  Roiful  Geographieal  Soc'utij,  1881. 

+  India,  even  as  late  as  the  time  when  the  Laws  of  Manu  were  compiled,  is  called  "  Arya-uvarta,"  the 
iihode   of   the   Aryas. 
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SO  strangely  in  their  wavlike  expressions.  Thus,  the  domestic  animals  are  generallv 
kno\\Ti  by  the  same  name  in  England  and  in  India,  while  the  wild  beasts  have  dif- 
ferent   names,    even    in    Latin  and    Greek." 

lu    reading    the    Yedas,    which    are    the    only  writings    which    give    any   idea    of  these 
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earliest  of  the  common  ancestors  of  the  Hindoos  and  tlie  Europeans,  we  find  that 
not  only  did  they  pasture  oxen,  but  that  they  tilled  the  ground,  grew  grain,  made 
meal,  baked  bread,  wove  cloth,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  and  other 
metals.  Tliey  could  count  up  to  100 — tliat  is,  they  had  names  for  the  numerals  up 
to    that    sum  ;    and    tiiough    their    tongue    was    as    yet    abounding   in    metaphors    to  express 
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what  a(  a  later  period  llioy  invontod  abstract  words,  their  imaf^ination  was  fertile,  and 
revellcii  in  tlicir  stories  ol"  the  <^o(ls  and  ^^odih.'sscs,  ol"  the  wars  oi'  the  'J'itaiis  and  thi; 
elements,  of  heroes  ami  iiioiistcrs  wliieli — j^rcilK  ;ihcicil,  doubtlesB,  but  yet  with  a  family 
likeness — formed  subsecjuently  the  mythology  of  Greeks  and  Itomans,  Teutons  and  Slavs  alike. 

The  general  eliara(^teristies  of  the  Aryan  people  are:  hair  straight,  fair  for  tlie  most 
part,  Imt  dark  in  most  of  tiu;  soutlierii  branches  of  the  raee,  fair  skin,  aiid  eleaii-cut,  well- 
formed  features.  Among  the  nortliern  hraneiies,  thougii  fair  iiair  and  skin  an;  common,  black 
hair  and  swarthy  complexions  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  pointing  out  an  a<lmi.xture  with  the 
aboriginal  tribes  who  had  inhabited  the  country  prior  to  their  arrival.  Whether  these 
were  absolutely  what  the  ethnologist  calls  "  auctothoiiic" — native  to  the  soil — or  con- 
querors of  an  earlier  date  we  have  ntit,  and  in  all  probaliility  never  will  have,  any  means 
of  knowing.  Perhaps  they  displaced  the  rude  people  who  made  the  shell-mounds,  or  it  is 
quite  j)ossible  they  were  the  makers  themselves.  At  all  events,  they  are  the  only  people  of 
non-Aryan  extraction  which  we  know  as  inhabiting  these  districts  at  the  present  day.  They 
are  of  the  Mongolian  race,  of  whom  the  most  familiar  people  are  the  Chinese,  an<l,  like 
them,  have  a  tendency  to  a  yellowish  complexion,  scanty  beard,  oblique  eyes,  flat  face, 
and  a  nose  not  the  prominent  feature  which  it  is  in  the  true  Aryan.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  Samoyedes,  Finns,  Lapps,  Esthonians,  and  the  semi-Arctic  tribes  of  Northern  Russia 
are  of  this  family.  The  Magyars  and  the  Turks  are  also  non-Aryan,  and  the  last  of  the 
Asiatic  arrivals  in  Europe.  The  latter  are,  of  course,  very  recent  immigrants,  but  in  the 
course  of  four  centuries,  by  continual  intermarriage  with  the  Circassians,  they  have  to 
a  great  extent  lost  their  Mongolian  features,  while  the  Hungarians  are  usually  looked  upon 
as  old  Scythian  emigrants  from  some  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian.  The  Gipsies 
are  also  Asiatics  and  non-Aryans,  the  descendants,  it  is  believed,  of  some  of  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  India;  while  the  Jews  are,  of  course,  Asiatic,  though,  as  they  are  without 
national  existence,  their  origin  and  relations  need  not  be  further  discussed.  In  the  Roman 
time  the  Etruscans  and  the  Rhoetians  were  considered  alien  to  the  other  Italian  peoples. 
They  were,  perhaps,  also  non-Aryan,  but  their  affinities  are  still  dubious.  The  Basques, 
the  Ligurians,  and  the  Iberians  are  therefore  the  only  non-Aryan  people  in  the  south 
with  whom  we  have  any  proper  historical  acquaintance.  In  historic  times  the  Ligurians 
inhabited  Piedmont,  and  extended  as  far  west  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  perhaps 
south  to  the  Tiber  mouth,  and  north  to  the  Loire,  but  their  language  has  been  lost,  and 
their  identification  as  a  separate  people  is  now  almost  impossible.  It  is  probable  that  they 
became  co-mingled  witli  the  Iberians  who  occupied  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Sicily,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  they  were  almost  ceasing  to 
be  a  people  separate  from  the  Celts ;  and  though  at  the  present  day  they  do  not  exist 
apart  from  any  of  the  other  races  of  Europe,  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  they 
are  mainly  represented  in  the  Bascjues,  also  largely  intermixed  with  Celtic  blood,  who 
correspond  with  them  in  many  particulars,  and  occupy  a  corner  of  Spain  where,  to  use 
Mr.  Webster's  language,  "  from  analogy  we  might  expect  to  find  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  race." 

Some    writers    will    boldly    assert    tliat    the  Northern    Ugrians  and    the  Southern  non- 
Aryans  were  members,  one  and  the    same,  of    a    race  which,  when    the  Aryans    arrived    iu 
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Europe,  occupied  a  wide  area,  whence  tliey  were  either  exterminated,  or  were  driven 
north  and  south.  This  is  not  a  very  well-supported,  though  an  easy,  and  therefore 
acceptable,  theory.  The  Finns,  Esthonians,  Samoyedes,  Lapps,  and  Votiaks  have  a  general 
likeness  to  the  Basques  of  the  south.  But  their  tongues  are  in  no  way  the  same,  except 
that  they  both  belong  to  what  is  called  the  "  agglutinative  family  " — that  is,  those  in  which, 
like  the  so-called  Turanian  and  Armorican,  "the  relational  part  of  thought  obtains  pro- 
minent vocal  expression  by  sejiarate  roots  joined  or  jlacd  on  to  the  significant  roots  as 
terminations,"  a  lower  stage  than  that  attained  in  the  "  iufiectional "  development  which 
is  that  which  obtains  in  the  Aryan  tongues.  Generalisers  still  bolder — whose  assertions 
have  much  to  support  them — will  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  so-called  Aryan  immi- 
gration was  comijaratively  small,  and  that  it  was  more  the  infusion  of  civilisation  among 
a  barbarous  series  of  peoples  already  occupying  Europe  than  the  displacement  of  these 
pre-existing  races  by  others.  According  to  these  writers — among  whom  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke 
occupies  a  prominent  place — the  handful  of  Aryans  were  lost  among  the  vast  native 
population,  and  that  what  we  find  common  to  all  the  European  peoples  was  simplj-  either 
'\\hat  was  common  to  all  of  them  from  a  period  antecedent  to  the  immigration,  or  was 
brought  by  the  fresh  arrivals.  We  shall  not  sj^end  space  in  discussing  this  attractive 
and  not  unieasonable  doctrine.  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 
only  people  allowed  by  the  vast  array  of  ethnologists  to  be  more  or  less  purely  aboriginal 
are  those  which  have  been  named,  and  that  the  chances  are  the  northern  branch  came 
in  from  Asia,  and  to  some  extent,  at  least,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.*  These 
"  Ugrians "  were  doubtless  the  "  Ogres,"  whose  uncouth  habits  and  fierce  bravery  have 
been  perpetuated  in  the  folk-lore  of  Europe,  in  the  tales  of  giants  and  other  uncom- 
fortable neighbours  with  whom  the  more  cultured  and  skilful  Asiatics  had  to  contend. 
A  study  of  language  enables  us  to  class  the  European  nationalities — exclusive  of  the  non- 
Aryans  mentioned,  none  of  whom,  the  Turks  excepted,  have  obtained  the  rank  of  entirely 
independent  self-governing  communities  f — into  four  great  sections.  The  first  is  the  Celtie,  or 
Central;  the  second  the  Uomanic,  Graeco-Latin  or  Southern;  the  third  the  Germanic,  Teutonic 
or  Northern;  and  the  fourth  the  Slavonic,  or  North-eastern  divisions.  To  each  of  these  races — 
so  far  as  they  are  nationalities^ — we  shall  devote  a  brief  space,  viewing  them  more  from  their 
]X)litical  than  their  linguistic  or  ethnological  relations. J  In  this  manner  the  reader  will  be 
best  enabled  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  Europe  and  its  nationalities  than  by  taking  each 
country  separately  and  devoting  to  it  a  few  statistical  paragrajihs,  which  may  be  more  or 
less  antiquated  before  the  lines  reach  them,  so  rapidly  changing  are  the  old  aud  highly 
civilised  communities  around  us. 

*  Virehow :    La    Ririw   Scientifujiic   dc   la   France    (1874). 

+  The  Lapps  are  Kus.sian  and  Swedish  subjects;  the  Esthonians,  Votiaks,  Samoyedes,  and  Finns  are  also 
liegemen  of  the  Czar ;  the  Basques  are  Si)anish  iieople  politically,  while  the  Hungarians,  though  in  former  times 
a  separate  nationality,  are  so  at  present  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
Even  then  Hungary  as  a  kingdom  is  peopled  by  a  number  of  other  races  besides  the  JIagyars  proper. 

t  In  "  Tlie  Peoples  of  the  World,"  now  in  preparation  as  a  new,  much  expanded,  and  almost  entirely  re- 
written edition  of  "  Thi^  Races  of  Mankind,"  and  intended  as  a  companion  work  to  "The  Countries  of  the 
World,"  two  entire  volumes  will  be  devoted  to  the  characteristics,  customs,  and  folk-lore  of  the  various  races 
of  Europe.     This  will  also  necessitate  some  fuller  account  of  their  iJolitical  featmes. 
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Hcfoi'c  (loinp^  so,  we  may  point  out  that  the  tendency  of  the  culture  of  ICuropc  has 
always  hecn  in  the  direction  of  self-government  of  the  freest  description,  the  nations 
which  have  not  detained  it  beinjj  those  which,  owing  either  to  their  origin  or  to  their 
connection  with  the  later  conquerors,  arc  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Asiatics,  whose  minds 
are  not  yet  prepared  for  the  acceptance  of  such  a  llicory  of  the  rights  of  man  :is  the  per- 
mission to  lix  the  laws  under  which  he  shall  live,  tlie  wars  in  which  he  shall  engage, 
or  the  amount  of  taxes  which  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  Government 
placed  by  his  free  will  over  liim.  Tlie  Slavs  are  the  easiest  ruled,  and,  as  their  history 
generally  proves,  with  some  exee]itions,  the  most  servile  t<j  their  superiors;  the  Celts  are 
tlie  most  uneasy  under  any  government — "good  soldiers,  but  b;ul  suijjeets,"  as  Tacitus 
so  acutely  characterised  them ;  while  the  conglomeration  of  semi-barbarous  races  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  have  only  recently  been  rising  against  the  despotic  masters 
under  whom  for  ages  they  have  lived.  Mountain  communities  are  those  which  have 
their  own  way  most  easily,  partly  because  of  the  love  which  mountaineei's  almost 
invariably  feel  for  their  native  land,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  a  desjwt  finds 
in  reaching  them,  and  also,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  country  is  usually  too 
poor  to  tempt  the  greed  of  the  conqueror  of  the  rich  and  easily  accessiljle  plains  below. 
Kepublicanism  is  not,  however,  in  favour.  The  greatest  States  of  Europe — France  for  the 
moment  excepted — are  monarchies,  in  which  the  hereditary  ruler's  powers  are  checked  by 
various  contrivances,  in  which  the  different  elements  in  the  State  have  a  voice  more  or 
less  proportioned  to  their  number  and  importance,  and  in  which  the  laws  are  made  by 
legislatures,  the  most  influential  section  of  which  is  elected  by  the  free  vote  of  the  people. 
France,  which  has  several  times  changed  its  government  during  the  present  century  in 
all  directions,  varying  from  an  almost  ])ure  democracy  to  an  equally  absolute  imperialism, 
Switzerland,  San  Marino,  and  Andorra,  in  the  Pyrenees,  are  the  only  republics.  The  two 
last  are,  however,  only  nominally  so,  as  the  one  is  to  a  certain  extent  controlle<l  by 
Italy,  and  the  other  by  France  and  Spain  combined.  In  point  of  wealth  and  power, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria  rank  highest ;  then  come  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Sweden;  and  last  of  all,  Turkey,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Portugal, 
and  Denmark. 

Educationally  the  Germanic  nations  are  the  highest,  the  Romanic  next,  and  the  Slavonic 
people  the  most  illiterate  of  all.  The  most  bigoted,  from  a  religious  puint  of  view,  and  the 
least  moral,  are  also  the  Romanic  and  Slavonic  people.  The  most  moral,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  liberal  to  others  not  of  the  same  views  as  themselves,  are  the  Germanic  races, 
including  the  British  people,  when  not  of  purely  Celtic  origin,  as  in  Ireland,  and  partially 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  where  intensity  of  sectarian  feeling, 
different  in  kind  but  not  in  degree,  prevails.  Pag-auism  is  in  Europe  confined  solely  to 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  extreme  north.  The  rest  of  the  people  are  monotheists,  or 
worshippers  of  one  God;  the  least  intelligent  being  adherents  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
sections  of  the  Catholic  Church;  the  smaller  but  most  intellectual  of  the  Protestant 
or  reformed  branch  of  that  communion.  ^lohamniedanism  is  the  faith  of  the  Turks,  and 
of  some  of  the  minor  races  subjected  by  them.  But  it  makes  few,  if  any,  converts,  and 
is   not    nowadays   aggressive.     Neither   is  the  Cireok  Church    in    modern    times   inclined    to 
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extend  its  borders  beyond  the  countries  in  which  it  is  found  as  the  established  form  of 
Christianity.  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are^  on  the  contrary,  keenly  prosely- 
tising faiths,  and  are  rapidly  extending  their  bo-j.ndaries,  not  so  much  in  Europe,  where 
there  is  an  exchange  of  adherents  pretty  equally  counterbalanced  the  one  by  the  other, 
but  in  Pagan  countries  outside  of  Europe.  The  Jews  are  the  only  other  people  whose 
religion    bulks    largely    in    Europe,    though   there    is,    perhaps,    not  a   single  belief    held  by 
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any    body    of  mankind   which    does    not    find    some    adherent    within     the   bounds    of    the 
largely  tolerant  European  communities. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  more  numerous  than  its  races,  and  infinitely  more  varied 
than  its  nationalities ;  albeit  the  philologist  would  only  class  the  greater  number  of  them 
as  dialects  of  a  few  main  stocks.  For  instance,  about  sixty  are  usually  considered  to  be 
spoken  within  the  limits  of  the  continent,  not  including  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
Old  Slavonic,  which  are  dead  tongues,  still  used  in  literature  or  in  the  liturgies  of 
the  Church  :  or  others,  which,  like  Cornish,  Oscan,  Umbrian,  Gothic,  Old  Norse,  Old 
Saxon,  Old  High  German,  Old  Prussian,  and  Mosarabic,  are  dead  to  all  save  the 
])hilologist. 
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Amonp  the  Aryan  liiiioiiaf^es  are  the  f^rcatcr  number  r>f  thoKc  still  in  use  by  the 
civilised  nations  of  Juirope.  Tiie  old  (ireek  tun^ue  is  not  now  spoken.  Amonj;^  the 
peoi)lcs  which  comprised  the  ancient  ]*]astern  J'^nijiirc  a  niiic  dialect,  known  aw  Romaic, 
is  spoken,  and  in  the  kin<jdoni  oT  (ireece  an  attempt  bus  been  made  to  further  jiurify 
the  ton<juo  by  <^oin<j  back  lo  the  orif>;inaI  laiinMia<je,  as  we  know  it  in  the  classical 
authors.  The  result  is  modern  (Jreek,  a  kind  of  hybrid  between  the  rude  dialect  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  polished  languaj^e  at  which  the  philological 
patriots  aimed.  Latin  is  quite  dead  ;  but  French  and  Italian,  in  its  various  patoin — 
some  of  which  arc  scarcely  rceog-nisabie  as  the  tonyue  so-called — -Spanish,  "Walloon,  and 
lioumanian,  are  derived  from  it.  All  the  Germanic  people  speak  forms  of  the  old 
Gothic.  The  Celtic  dialects  are  on  the  deca^'.  Welsh  is  the  most  vital;  but  the 
Breton,  Scottish  Highlander,  and  Irishman  are  rapidly  learning  other  languages,  while 
Cornish  became  extiuct  as  a  spoken  tongue  near  the  close  of  last  centurv.  The 
Scottish  Celts  had  never  a  great  literature ;  the  Erse  people  were  more  fortunate  in 
their  literary  memorials;  the  Welsh  still  publish  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  addition 
to  various  books,  original  and  translated,  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  Slavs  speak  some  seventeen  dialects,  and  use  both  the  Cyrillian  and  the  Laiin 
alphabets. 

The  Semetic  tongues  are  exotics  in  lOurope.  Even  Hebrew  is  only  the  Jews'  eccle- 
siastical language.  Arabic,  once  spoken  in  Southern  Spain,  Sicily,  and  part  of  Italvj  is 
now  only  understood  as  a  vernacular  by  the  educated  classes  of  Turkey  ;  and  Maltese  is 
mainly  Italian,  with  an  admixture  of  Arabic. 

The  principal  Finno-Tartaric  languages  are  Turkish,  Hungarian,  and  French  in  its 
various  dialects.  Basque  is  spoken  in  the  Pyrenaian  districts  of  France  and  Spain,  but 
is  dying  out.  The  Gipsies  speak  a  rude  dialect,  containing  many  Indian  words,  but  a 
great  many  more  picked  up  from  the  vulgar  speech  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
v/auder.* 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Europe  :    Its    Political    Divisions  ;    The    Slav    States. 

The  Celts  as  a  nation,  or  as  a  set  of  nationalities,  do  not  exist.  Most  probably — though  not 
certainly — the  first  of  the  Aryan  hordes  who  found  their  way  into  Europe,  they  also  became 
the  most  widely  diffused.  When  the  Roman  conquests  enabled  us  for  the  first  time  to 
gain  a  glimpse  of  the  barbarous  regions  lying  outside  the  Italian  Peninsula,  we  find  them 
spread  over  most  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  evidence  of  place  names  points 

*  "Die  Vdlkor  KussLmd"  I'etennann's  Gcographischo  Mittheilungen  (1877).    Webster:  "Europe"  l.c.,  pasaim, 

and   the   viirious   works  quotud   hy   him. 
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to  the  roving'  Celt  having  at  one  time  occupied  a  vastly  greater  area  than  that  to 
which  he  had  soon  to  confine  himself.  From  the  Ehro  in  Spain,  through  France,  to  the 
Rhine  mouth,  the  country  was  altogether  Celtic,  and  judging  from  the  traces  they  have 
left  behind  them,  these  Celtic  Aryans  seem  to  have  pushed  their  way  up  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  leaving  traces  of  their  march  iu  the  Boii  or  Celtic  tribe  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
now  Teutouised  country  of  Bavaria.  Probably,  according  to  Virehow,  they  reached  Southern 
Gaul  and  Spain  about  the  sixth  century  B.C.;  from  thence  they  crossed  into  Britain.  They 
thus  form  the  basis  of  a  large  portion  of  the  most  powerful  nationalities  of  Europe,  and  though 
at  present  their  tongue  is  sjjoken  by,  it  is  believed,  only  about  4,100,000  j^eople,  their 
blood  runs  in  the  greater  number  of  the  British  people,  who,  though  they  might  have 
altered  their  language,  could  not  so  easily  alter  their  race,  this  race  never  having  been 
exterminated  by  the  Saxon  invaders,  as  some  historians  would  assert,  on  the  weakest 
possible  grounds.  "  Bas  Breton,^'  spoken  by  many  people  in  Brittany,  is  a  Celtic  tongue, 
and  in  this  western  corner  of  France  the  people  are  to  this  day  essentially  Celtic.  The  Erse 
or  Irish  tongue,  is  another  Celtic  dialect,  still  sjioken  as  their  sole  language  by  a  great 
number  of  people  in  the  western  section  and  off-lying  islands  of  Ireland.  The  Welsh  are 
an  even  more  important  Celtic  j^eople,  while  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  are  the  only 
other  Celtic-speaking  people  in  Europe.  The  Basques  are — as  we  have  seen — probablj'- 
aborigines,  tinged  with  Celtic  elements,  while  the  Cornish  people  are  Celts  who  have  ceased 
to  speak  their  ancient  dialect. 

The  Slay  People. 

The  Slavonic  races  are  almost  as  widespread  in  Europe,  and  infinitely  more  important. 
For  not  only  are  they  not  a  race  who  speak  a  dozen  tongues,  but  they  are  nearly  all  living 
and  increasing  nationalities  which  threaten  to  still  further  enlarge  their  boundaries  in 
Europe.  Slavs  indeed  exist  in  almost  every  kingdom  of  Central,  Northern,  and  Southern 
Europe,  while  the  great  Empire  of  Russia,  though  ruled  by  a  race  originally  descended 
from  a  Scandinavian  stock — that  of  Rurik  and  his  followers — and  tinctured  with  Tartar 
and  other  elements,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  pure  Slavonic   (p.   2^8). 

It  is  rare  to  hear  of  a  European  war  without  hearing  of  the  Slavs.  They  seem 
ubiquitous.  They  are  to  the  front  when  the  Poles  rebel ;  anon  their  voice  is  the  loudest 
when  the  Hungarians  seek  a  Constitution,  while  the  head  and  front— and  some  will  even 
say  the  offending— of  the  never-ending  Eastern  Question  is  still  the  people  without 
a  local  name  or  habitation.  The  causes  of  the  Servo-Turkish  war  of  1870,  which 
ripened  into  the  more  terrible  Russo-Turkish  struggle,  were  many,  but  lie,  as  usual, 
much  deeper  than  the  superficial  observer,  with  a  political  theory  to  support,  may 
imagine.  It  commenced  with  the  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  "rebellion,"  it  drew 
out  the  Montenegrins,  and  eventually  it  brought  down  on  the  Tartar  borders  the 
great  brother  of  the  Slavic  fraternity  from  the  north.  In  reality,  it  was  a  war  of 
race  and  a  war  of  religions,  and  hence,  though  healed  for  a  time  by  the  salve  of  diplo- 
macy, it  will  break  out  afresh  so  long  as  the  evil  thing — the  great  disturbing  cause 
— remains.  No  doubt  ambition,  revenge,  lust  of  power,  cruelty,  and  that  earth- hunger 
which  periodically  afUicts   South-eastern   Europe,  were  factors  in  this  struggle,  "bequeathed 
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from  Meediiifif  sire  to  son."  But  tliese  movo  tlic  Courts,  not  tlie  People.  The  yearning 
after  nationulitj',  the  love  of  kindred,  sprunj^  of  llic  same  forefiitliers,  sjieakinf^  the  same 
tonfrue,  and  worsliijiijiiif^-  tlio  same  (iod,  after  the  same  fasiiion,  arc  the  nobler  causcH, 
tlie  deeper  moviii<;'  sprinjifs  of  tlic  bloodshed  at  wliiili  l,;ihii  and  'rciiloiiie  Europe  has  at 
uneeilain  intervals  to  look  at  with  sorrowful  interest,  and  in  wliieh  she  is  now  and  then 
compelled  to  share.  The  Slavic  Empire,  and  the  dream  of  Panslavism,  are  at  the  bottom  oi 
it  all;  and  though  other  and  more  patent  causes  ever  now  and  again  conceal  this  real  one, 
yet  it  is  certain  in  the  end  to  come  to  the  surface.  'I'lir  Slavonic  proplr  were,  less  than 
three  years  ago,  at  war  with  the  Tartars.  How,  then,  have  the  Slavs  come  to  be  dis- 
tui'bing  Clements  iu  the  peace  of  Europe  ? 

The  Sclavs,  Slavs,  or  vSlavonians — for  owing  to  the  disagreeable  suggestiveness  of  the 
name  they  dislike  to  have  their  name  spelled  Slaves — is  a  title  ajiitlicd  to  a  group  of 
nationalities  which  have  sjircad  from  the  IClbe  to  Kamschatka,  and  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Adriatic,  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe  being  dotted  by  their  siKiradic  septs. 
Their  origin  is  as  obscure  as  the  etymology  of  their  name.  They  were  settled  in  Servia 
at  least  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  and  probably  occupied  the  regions  they  are  now 
scattered  over  before  the  dawn  of  history.  \\'e  .see  their  branches,  but  wc  cannot  find 
their  root.  It  is  the  Slavonic  Aryan  who  periodically  faces  the  Asiatic  Turk,  and 
frequently  it  is  the  Asiatic  Jew  and  the  Ugrian  Magyar,  first  cousins  of  the  Osmanli 
Ottoman,  and  last  arrived  of  all  the  Asiatic  hordes,  who  is  the  warmest  sympathiser  with 
this  "turbaned  Paynim." 

The  Slavs  call  themselves  Slowne  or  Slowane,  and  say  that  their  name  means 
^'articulate,"  as  distinguished  from  other  nations,  whom  they  call  Niemetz  or  "mutes." 
The  old  writers  call  them  Sarmatians  or  Sc\'thians,  and  their  original  name  seems  to  have 
Ijeen  AVends  and  Serbs.  At  one  period  they  were  a  number  of  wandering  tribes ;  but  at 
some  time  in  the  seventh  century  the}-  ceased  their  migrations,  and  crystallised  as  it  were 
their  roaming  tribesmen  into  independent  states  and  branches,  the  languages  of  which  have 
gradually  altered  into  dialects  of  the  old  Slavic  mother-tongue.  Thus  we  have  the  Russian 
Slavs — the  most  powerful  of  all  the  divisions — for  the  Tartar  elements  in  European  Mus- 
covy are  almost  eliminated.  The  Tartars  overran  Russia,  Lut  thej'  never  absorbctl  into 
their  midst  the  original  Slavic  tribes,  who  ousted  them,  and  finally  turned  the  tables  of 
■conquest  on  them.  Then  we  have  the  Bulgarian  branch,  formerly  under  the  rule  of 
the  Turk.  The  Bulgarians  are  probably  of  all  the  Slavs  the  most  mixed  with  Turkish 
■and  other  race  elements ;  but  tiiey  are  essentially  Slavs  in  language  and  origin,  and  not 
Turks  cither  in  nationality  or  religion.  Then  there  is  the  Illyrian  branch,  comprising  the 
Servians,  the  Croats,  and  the  Wends  of  Austria.  The  above  are  embraced  in  the  South- 
Eastern  Division,  but  in  the  A\'estern  there  is  a  second  group  of  Slavic  nationalities  or 
broken  races.  These  arc  the  Poles,  Silesiaus,  and  Pomeranians — all  either  under  the 
Prussian  or  Russian  rule  ;  the  Czechs  or  Bohemians,  and  the  Polabians  or  Slavic  tribes  of 
North  Germany,  who  are  now  almost  absorbed  into  the  Teutonic  population  which 
•displaced  them.  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  are  the  only  independent  Slavic 
kingdoms  or  principalities  which  exist  at  the  present  time.  Yet  at  one  time  they  were 
numerous,  for  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  and  half  a   dozen    more  were  all  Slavic 
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powers  with  their  own  rulers.  The  Polabians,  indeedj  are  about  the  only  Slas'ic  people 
who  hav(!  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  either  possessed  or  aspired  at  independence.  Alto- 
"■ether,  there  are  in  Europe  no  less  than  eighty-two  millions  of  this  scattered  yet  homoge- 
neous race.  Russia  has  the  lion's  share  of  these  people,  and,  as  a  right,  claims  to  be 
their  champion.  If  we  are  to  credit  Schaffarik's  tables,  there  are  55,000,000  Russian  and 
Ruthenian  Slavs ;  they  constitute  the  chief  people  of  the  Northern  Empire.  The  Poles,  or 
Lekh,  number  9,700,000;  the  Bohemians  (including  the  Czechs,  Moravians,  and  Slovaks  of 
Hungary),  7,000,000;  the  Lusatians  (Serbs)  of  Saxony,  who  once  occupied  much  of  the 
country  and  of  Prussia,  and  who,  as  the  "  Vandali  Silingi "  aided  the  Goths  in  the 
conquest  of  Spain  and  gave  their  name  to  Andalusia  (the  Vandal-land),  142,000 ;  the 
Illyrians  (including  the  Servians,  Montenegrins,  Croatians,  Dalmatians,  Bosniaks,  the 
Rusniaks  or  Little  Russians  of  Gallicia  and  Bukhovinia,  Wends  and  Carinthians 
of  Austria),  7,24G,000 ;  and  the  Bulgarians,  3,587,000,  though  the  population  of  the 
Principality  of  Bulgaria  is  under  2,000,000.  To  these  are  sometimes  added  the  Letts  or 
Lithuanians  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  numbering  over  2,000,000;  and  some  smaller  and 
ecjually  doid:)tful  members  of  the  Slav  family. 

The  Slavic  people  are  thus  the  remaants  of  many  broken  kingdoms,  speaking  dialects  of 
the  same  tongue,  and  feeling  towards  each  other  as  brothers ;  yet,  except  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned, they  have  neither  name  nor  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Indeed,  as  in  the 
case  of  Austria,  they  are  part  of  an  empire  essentially  German  in  character  and  language, 
but  also  coni^jrising  Magyars,  who  are  jealous  of  them,  and  feel  friendship  for  their 
kinsman,  the  Turk,  whose  name  is  hateful  to  every  true  Slav.  In  Turkey  their  condition 
was  infinitely  worse,  for  in  Austria  they  are  a  power  in  the  State,  and  may  yet  be  one 
of  the  powers  still  more  dominant.  Under  the  Mussulman  they  were  an  enslaved  people,  in 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria,  even  where,  as  in  some  cases,  they  became  renegades  to 
tlieir  ancient  faith  to  conciliate  the  conqueror.  In  the  two  independent  Princijxilities  of 
Montenegro  and  Servia  they  are  free,  but  they  only  gained  their  freedom  after  many  a 
bloody  struggle.  In  Russia  they  are  the  predominating  race,  though  the  Poles  form  a 
disturbing  element  amongst  them.  In  Prussia  the  Poles  of  Posen  are  the  principal  Slavic 
people,  though  there  are  fragments  of  other  races  now  Slavic  only  in  name.  In  Saxony 
there  are  the  Lusatians,  in  Hanover  the  entirely  Germanised  Liuones  of  Liiueberg,  and  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  they  probably  covered  the  whole  region  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe. 

With  the  exception  of  the  renegades  of  Turkey  proper,  the  Slavs  are  all  Christians 
iu  name  at  least;  though,  owing  to  their  being  long  forced  to  practise  their  religion  under 
persecution  and  by  sufferance,  their  rites  are  often  very  corrupt.  But  they  are  Christians 
of  two  types — the  Roman  and  the  Greek.  The  Bohemians  and  the  Poles  got  their 
civilisation  and  Christianity  from  Rome.  Accordingly,  they  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Servians  and  the  Russians  got  theirs  from  Greece,  and  in  consequence  use  the  Greek  or 
Cyrillian  alphabet,  think  as  tlio  Greeks  did,  and  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church.  Tiie 
one  numbers  about  54,011,000  believers,  the  other  only  19, 350,000.  The  United  Greek 
Church  has  2,990,000  adherents,  the  Protestant  faith  1,531,000;  while  the  Mohammedans 
— even  when  they  are  only  so  in  name — do  not  claim  more  than  800,000  Slavs  as  entitled 
to    rank    under    the    Crescent.     These    divided    counsels    have    probably    been    one    of    the 
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causes  why  the  Slavs — unlike  the  Germanie  aud  Romanic  races — have  never  produced 
auvthino-  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  national  literature.  Another  reason  is  that  in  the 
regions  where  they  come  into  contact  with  the  best  intellectual  life,  their  tongue  has 
been  crushed  out  of  vigour  by  the  pressure  of  the  German,  while  the  section  of  Europe 
where  it  has  obtained  fresh  extension  is  that  furthest  removed  from  the  culture  of 
the  rest  of  the  Continent.  The  Slavs  are  thus  mostly  Greek  Christians,  and  to  be  a 
co-religionist  means  in  Russia  and  Servia  something  more  than  to  "  belong  to  the  same 
Church  "  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  a  holy  claim  to  the  protection  and  sympathy — 
even  to  the  shedding  of  blood — of  all  who  worship  at  the  same  altar. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  meaning  of  Panslavism.  It  is  a  jiower  broader  than  the 
boundaries  which  diplomats  have  set  up — more  lasting  than  the  artificial  restrictions  of 
treaties.  It  is  the  irresistible  drawing  together  of  the  broken  race  elements  from  among 
tlie  conquering  nations  into  one  harmonious  whole.  It  is  the  desire,  at  any  cost,  to 
disentangle  the  ravelled  skein  of  races,  aud  draw  out  the  threads  which  speak  the  Slavic 
tono-uo  and  are  kin  to  the  Slavic  blood.  But  Panslavism  means  something  more.  "In 
Poland,''  writes  Dr.  Latham,  "  it  means  absolute  ecjuality  between  the  Pole  and  the 
Russian,  the  two  separate  nationalities  being  merged  under  the  great  generality  of 
Slavouism ;  in  Russia  it  means  the  propagation  of  the  Greek  creed,  and  the  displacement 
of  such  languages  as  the  Turk  and  Rumanyo  by  the  Russian  or  Servian;  in  Servia  and 
Montenegro  it  means  dislike  to  all  things  Ottoman ;  and  in  Hungary,  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  predominance  to  the  Magyar  minority.  It  means,  in  short,  different  things  in 
different  places.  It  means,  however,  most  specially,  the  non-recognition  of  the  assumed 
sujieriority  in  literature  and  science  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  and  the  development 
of  the  Slavonic,  whose  domain  shall  be  co-extensive  with  the  language.  It  began  in 
Bohemia,  where  Slavonic  civilisation  is  the  highest,  and  where  the  German  contact  is 
the  least  satisfactory."  This  distribution  of  the  Slavs  may  be  easily  traced  on  the 
ethnographical  map  (p.  3:J4),  compiled  from  Latham,  Prichard,  Reclus,  aud  other  autho- 
rities, which  also  displays  in  a  graphic  form  the  extension  of  the  other  principal  divisions 
of   the   European  nationalities. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has  already  been  sketched,  while 
the  Turks'  share  of  it  has  been  described  in  sufficient  detail  (pp.  15,  10).  "We  have  also 
noted  the  strange  conglomeration  of  races  who  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  fixed  their 
homes  in  this  favoured  portion  of  South-eastern  Europe.  Asiatics,  Greeks,  Latins,  Gipsies, 
Jews,  Slavs,  all  live  here  in  some  quarters  in  tolerable  amity;  in  others,  only  in  the  peace 
\\hieh  tlie  stronger  race  can  compel  the  weaker  to  keep.  It  is  calculated  that  over 
11,000,000  people  inhabit  the  peninsula,  and  though,  until  recently,  the  Turks  were 
the  dominant  nationality,  yet  in  reality  they  do  not  constitute  over  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
jjopulation,  and  even  these  are  confined  to  a  few  localities.  The  Greeks  are  not  quite  so 
iiuniercus,  but  are  the  most  intellectual  portion  of  the  Balkanese.  The  Albanians  (pp.  16-22), 
of  mixed  (ireek  and  Latin  origin,  are  still  fewer,  and,  though  warlike,  are  only  semi- 
civilised,  and  take  little  share  in  the  intellectual  or  commercial  life  of  the  country,  though, 
within  the  last  two  years,  the  Albanian  League  has  practically  declared  its  independence 
cf   the    Sultan,  and    acts    as    if  its    leaders  were   the   heads   of   a    sovereign    State.       Being 
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MoliMiiiiiicdan  (Iieir  rfliiridiis  aiitiiKitliics  k(M'p  tlicin  a]>.irt  from  tlio  Grocks,  wliilc  llieir  racial 
syinpMlliics  put  any  iilca  of  j(iinlii<^  with  tlie  Moiitoiie^^riiis  out  of  tin;  nuestion.  TIil- 
end  ol  tlio  (lilliculty  will  Ijr  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Albanians  will  become  iiutonoinoii.i, 
or  indopenik'nt,  until  the  stroni^-  jjower  which  is  eventually  to  be  master  of  the  ]5alLaii 
iiuils  it  convenient   to  absorb  it  into  the   i'linpiro. 

W  c  now  come  to  the  little  Slav  Powers  in  this  rei^ion  which  have  now  obtained 
their  indeiiendence.  Up  to  the  years  1S77-7.S,  nearly  the  entire  country  was  under 
Turkisli  rule.  At  an  earlier  date  Roumania,  which  is  a  Latin  principality,  had 
ol)tainod  partial  independence,  the  only  condition  I)cing  that  it  should  pay  tribute  to 
Turkey.  Servia  and  Montenegro  were  also  suffragans  of  the  'I'urk,  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Ottoman  I'^mpirc.  J5y  the  Treaty  of  Jierlin  Uoumania 
was  erected  into  a  perfectly  independent  principality,  which,  in  March,  1881,  was  declared 
to  be  a  kingdom,  and  the  same  rank  was  accorded  Servia  and  Montenegro,  each  with 
some  addition  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  Turkey ;  while  Bulgaria  was  constituted  a 
prineijiality,  owing  direct  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  by  whom  its  prince  received  investiture ; 
and  Eastern  Iloumclia,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  Bulgaria,  obtained  a  certain 
degree  of  autonomy  under  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  who  remaineil  its  suzer.iin. 
I'ut  the  disintegration  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  as  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  did  not 
end  here.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  occupied  by  Austria,  and  as  there  was  no  term 
fixed  for  the  continuance  of  the  custody,  the  end  will  undoubtedly  be  their  incoriwration 
with  her  province  of  Slavonia.  Even  then  the  comparatively  limited  portions  of  the 
conquests  of  Mohammed  which  remained  to  Abdul  Ilaniid  are  likely  to  be  still  further 
diminished,  since  Southern  Thessaly  and  Epirus  have  been  all  but  promised  to  Greece 
as  the  price  of  her  abstention  from  war  in  1877-8;  and  as  the  Sultau  does  not  appear 
very  willing  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Powers  in  Council,  the  chances  are  that  before  long 
Greece  will  attempt  to  take  what  her  mind  is  set  on — by  force. 

Servia:  Montenegro. 

Servia  Is  a  country  about  the  size  of  Switzerland,  though  not  so  mountainous,  its 
principal  area  being  comprised  between  the  Western  Balkans  ami  Illyrian  mountain?.  The 
people  are  not  industrious.  ^Manual  labour  and  agriculture  are  distasteful  to  them  ;  hence 
tillage  is  little  pursued  in  the  principality,  and  even  cattle-raising  is  not  in  favour.  A  few 
hedged  fields  and  clearings  may  be  seen  here  and  there,  but  the  greater  portion  of  this 
pleasant,  picturcsipie  region  of  mountains  and  plains  is  covered  with  woo<ls,  under  the 
shade  of  which  great  herds  of  swine  feed  on  the  acorns  which  fall  from  the  oaks 
that  form  the  princiixal  trees  in  the  forests.  Altogether,  the  principality  has  an  area 
of  10,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  two-thirds  that  of  Scotland.  Of  this  area  about  2,000,000 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  that  is,  about  one-sixth  against  one-fourth  in  Scotland.  Of  the 
remaining  five-sixths  a  considerable  portion  is  capable  of  yielding  crops,  but  the  greater 
part  is  composed  of  inaccessible  mountains,  forests,  and  rocky  soil  too  poor  to  pay  for 
breaking  up.     In  the  valleys  the  loam  will  often  attain  a  depth  of  six  feet.     The  hillsides 
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grow    excellent   grapes,    and   even    on  the   elevated   table-lands   wheat   and    maize   of  excel- 
lent  quality  are   reared.      The    entire   population    is,   by  the   census  of   1878,   1,082,452,   of 
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whom  about  nine-tenths  subsist  entirely  by  agriculture.  The  peasant  of  the  old  school  lives 
and  cultivates  his  land  in  the  most  primitive  manner  possible,  while  his  neighbour 
who  has  imbibed  modern  ideas,  since  national  education  has  become  more  advanced,  is  a 
farmer    of   a    better    type.     Cotton   and   flax   are  spun  by   hand,   and  woven   in  hand-looms. 
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\^ Oollcn  cloth  and  fcoal-hair  carpets  arc  also  ma<le  in  tlio  same  simplo  fasliion,  mills  ami 
factories  being'  in  Servia  institutions  yet  to  be  established.  The  copper,  ;^"ld,  zinc,  lead, 
and  other  ores,  like  the  coal  which  abounds  in  the  principality,  have  never  been  properly 
worked,  o\vin<;-  to  the  diHiculties  of  traiisiwrt  and  other  causes,  thouf^h  the  railways,  which 
have  at  last  begun  to  penetrate  the  country,  will,  it  is  expected,  ^:ive  a  wonderful  im[>etus 
to  the  development  of  these  sources  of  national  wealth.  The  country  abounds  still  in 
immense  forests  of  oak  and  other  trees,  but,  as  Mv.  leaker  points  out,  they  are  being  ruined 
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by  reckless  treatment.  When  a  peasant  is  in  want  of  wood  for  repairs  or  for  fuel,  he 
fells  twice  as  much  timber  as  is  required,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  question  of  what 
trees  ought  to  be  felled  and  what  ought  to  stand.  Under  this  system,  or  want  of  system, 
many  forests  have  already  vanished,  and  sho\dd  it  be  continued,  the  disappearance  of  the 
remainder  is  only  a  question   of  time.* 

The  only  town  of  any  importance  in  the  country  is  Belgrade,  the  capital  (28,000 
inhabitants),  a  city  fortress  which  was  long  the  central  point  at  which  Turks  and 
Austrians  alike  aimed.  ITp  to  the  year  1820,  Scrvia  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
Turkish    Empire,    before    which    it     fell,    after    having    been    for   a    time    during    the    four- 

*  "Foreign  Office  Consular  Reports,"   1880;  rioreeiiiiiris  of  the  Royal  Geographieal  Socieli/.  18S0,  p.  572. 
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teenth  century  a  powerful  monarchy,  with  boundaries  stretching"  far  heyond  those  to 
which  it  has  since  been  limited.  lu  1877  it  threw  off  the  Turkisli  supremacy,  which 
at  this  period  consisted  solely  in  paying  tribute  and  acknowledging  the  Sultan's 
suzeraint3',  and  at  present  Prince  Milan,  descended  from  the  jieasant  who  first  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Turks,  rules  as  an  independent  monarch,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Cabinet,  a  Senate,  and  a  National  Assembly,  or  "  Xarodna-Skupstina."  The  revenue  is 
about  £790,000,  and  the  exjjenditure  less.  Up  to  the  year  1876  there  was  no  national  debt, 
but  since  that  date  it  has  attained  the  magnitude  of  £1,400,000.  The  trade  of  the 
country  is  mainly  with  Austria,  the  exports  being  chiefly  swine,  for  which  there  is  a  good 
demand  in  Hungary.  They  also  do  a  little  commerce  with  Turkey  and  Roumania, 
though,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads  and  other  modes  of  communication,  the  resources  of 
Servia  are  still  in  an  undeveloped  condition.* 

2Ioutciu'gro — to  use  its  Venetian  name,  though  in  the  language  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  it  is  Karadagh,  or  Czeruagora,  "  tlie  black  mountain," — was  the  first  portion  of 
the  Balkans  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  It  also  obtained  accessions  of  territory  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  though  even  with  the  addition  of  Dulcigno  and 
neighbouring  district  the  country  is  not  much  lai'ger  than  Devonshire.  The  people 
number  about  236,000,  all  trained  as  soldiers,  under  a  Prince,  or  Hosjiodar,  who  is  now  a 
limited  monarch.  The  capital  is  Cetinje,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  (p.  241).  At 
best  it  is  only  an  insignificant  village,  the  sole  building  of  any  importance  being  the 
Prince's  palace.  Even  this  is  of  very  modest  dimensions.  The  people  are  as  yet  semi- 
liarbarous,  and  far  behind  in  education  and  the  arts.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at  £45,000 
per  annum,  and  as  the  loan  raised  in  187G  was  paid  off  by  the  Russian  Government, 
there  is  not  at  present  any  national  debt.  The  Prince,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  Prince- 
Bishop  who  led  the  rebellion  against  the  Turks  in  1697,  may  be  described  as  almost  a 
suffragan  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Under  his  control  he  has  alwaj^s  been,  and  even  yet  his 
modest  civil  list  of  £350  per  annum  is  suj)j)lemented  by  a  gift  of  £1,400  from  the  St. 
Petersburg  exchequer,  and  £2,000  from  that  of  ^'ienua.  At  one  time  the  ruler  was  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  political  head  of  the  State.  But  from  1825  the  ^Montenegrin 
church  has  been  governed  by  a  Bishop  appointed  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia.  Its 
commerce  is  trifling,  and  consists  of  mucli  the  same  articles  as  that  of  Servia.f 

Bosnia  :  Bulgauia  :  Eastern  Roumelia. 

Bosnia  and  Herzfiffovliia  may  be  described  as  Austrian  possessions,  or  rather  provinces 
ruled  by  Austria,  though  nominally  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  The  country  is, 
on   the    whole,  a   fine    one.       It   is     mountainous     and     well    wooded,  but    the    valleys   are 

*  Kanitz :  "Serbicn"  (1SG8)  ;  Jlijutovics  :  "History  of  Jlodern  Seiljiii "  (1872);  Gambier  :  "Servia" 
(1873);  Denton:  "Sen-ia  and  the  Servians"  (1862),  etc. 

+  Denton:  "  Montencgi-o "  (1877);  Forsyth:  "The  Slavonic  Provinces  South  of  the  Danube"  (1876); 
Kovalcvsky:  "  Mont<n(j,'ro  ;incl  the  Slavonic  Countries''— in  Russian— (1877)  ;  and  Times,  Sept.  ;'7th,  1880,  for  a 
description  of    tlio    country    at    tliat    date. 
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rich,  and  in  many  places  iiuliistiioiisiy  cultivated.  The  fjraiii  and  fruit  crops  are  ahundaiit, 
while  till'  siieep,  i^oat,  swiuc,  and  horses  of  IJosnia  anil  llerzeguvina  are  celebrated  in 
the  iu'ij;lil"iniini;'  countries  to  wliirli  tli,-y  ure  exported.  But  roads  liavin}^  never  either 
l)ccu  imjiroved  or  made  dui'iiiL;-  the  Turkisk  rule,  tlir  I'ouiitrv  is  not  as  yet  in  nim-h  more 
than  a  state  of  nature,  dotted  here  and  tlirrc  hy  cuUivated  spots  or  hy  towns  which 
have  oi-,,\Mi  without  much  aid  from  the  arts  or  civilisation  of  the  world  outside  thcii 
Itonndaries. 

Since  the  Austrian  nccuiiation  something  has  l)een  done  to  develop  its  resources. 
The  country  is  ricli  in  minerals  which,  under  projjcr  f>'uarantees  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  jiropcrty,  would  S])eedily  he  devidojx'd  hy  forei<jfn  cai)italists.  However, 
until  roads  are  in  a  lu'lter  condition,  railways  huill,  ami  the  long-disturbed  condition 
of  the  re<>iou  a  matter  of  history,  Bosnia  an<l  lIerze<j^ovina  will  continue  in  their 
jwesent  backward  condition.  There  are  several  towns,  the  principal  of  which  is  Scrai-Bosna, 
or  Serajevo,  where  the  trade  of  the  country  concentrates.  Tliis,  like  the  minor  "cities" 
of  the  refjion,  is  half  fortress,  half  residential  portion.  Tlie  up]icr  part  is  the  castle;  then 
comes  the  town  often  surrounded  by  ditches  and  walls,  and  outside  of  all  the  suburbs 
inhabited  by  a  class  too  poor  to  care  for  the  protection  of  the  "  Grad "  or  citadel,  or 
the  "Varos"  or  walled  town. 

Bosnia  and  Herzef^ovina  ha\i'  underoone  many  changes  since  they  passed  from  under 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Mmjiire.  T'lie  Bans  of  Bosnia  were  for  a  time  subject  to 
the  Kings  of  Hungary,  but  like  the  Herzeooviiia,  which  for  a  time  had  been  the 
dukedom  of  Saba,*  under  the  ])rolection  of  the  \'enetiani=,  the  country  fell  under  the 
Turkish  yoke;  and,  in  spite  of  numerous  revolts,  eontinurd  in  tliis  eiuidition  up  to  the  date 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlni. 

The  Bosnians  and  the  jieople  of  Herzegovina  are  of  a  diiferent  race  from 
the  Osmanli  Turks,  notwithstanding  the  fa<'t  that  many  of  them  are  of  the  Moslem 
faith.  But,  like  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  .somi'  of  wliom  lil^ewise  became  perverts 
in  order  to  escape  jierseeution,  the  old  Bosnian  nobility  to  save  their  lands — and  often 
their  lives — renounced  Christianity  and  soon  were  metamorj)hosed  into  J5egs  and  Agas. 
But  their  outward  change  of  i'aitli  did  not  alter  tlieir  nature.  Tiiey  never  were  kindly 
disposed  to  the  concpiemr,  who  did  little  to  win  them  over  to  his  side.  Excluded 
from  office  by  the  jealousy  of  tlie  Constantinople  ollicials,  they  were  too  proud  to  engage- 
in  agriculture,  and  lived  poor  and  jiowerless,  year  b}'  year,  witnessing  their  castles 
cnnnbling  miU'e  and  more  into  decay.  Their  rank  as  "  Spahis,"  or  feudal  military  chiefs, 
was  abolished,  and  the  tithe  they  at  one  tinu'  received  from  the  peasant  was  paid  into 
the  Turkish  treasury.  "Ignorant,  corru])(,  indolent,  and  wholly  incajuible  of  orgtmisation 
or  combined  action,"  thev  made  no  efforts  to  obtain  their  independence  when  the  other 
subject  States  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  were  rising  so  successfully.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  Herzegovina  was  first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  which  ended  with  the  terrible 
Russo-Turkish  War.  But  the  revolt  was  never  more  than  half-hearted,  while  the 
resistance  to  the  Austrian  occupation  was  mainly  due  to  a  few  fanatics,  little  if  at  all 
aided   by   the   ''  upper  ckisses." 

*  Hence  calleil  Ileizegoviii;!,   i.e.,  "  Hcrzogthun,"  or  the  Dukedom. 
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Bosnia  is  a  rugged  mountaiuous  country.  Herzegovina  is  flatter,  and  much  \vil<lcr. 
But  otherwise  tlie  two  districts  do  not  differ  widely  :  the  people  in  both  are  ecpially 
ignorant,  and  both  j^'ovinees  in  backwardness  are  about  on  a  par.* 

Balcjaria  and  Eastern  Roumeliu. — These  two  more  or  less  independent  or  autonomous 
States  are  also  the  outcome  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  first  is  on  the  northern  slojx?  of 
the  Balkans,  and  is  under  a  German  Prince,  elected  by  the  constituent  assembly.  With 
the  exception  of  paying  interest  to  the  Porte,  and  bearing  a  portion  of  the  debt  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  it  is  practically  independent.  The  country  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  and 
capable  of  growing  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  maize,  and  of  jjasturing  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  people  (pp.  iJ],  ii~,  i'i,  237)  are,  as  we  liave  seen,  backward  and  rather  degraded. 
Originally  of  Finnish  origin,  they  occupied  the  country  of  a  Slavonic  race,  and  became  so 
incorporated  with  them  that  they  have,  ever  since  history  has  taken  cognisance  ol 
them,  spoken  a  Slav  dialect,  and  are  at  present  Christians  of  thfc  Greek  form  of  Catholicism. 
Their  customs  are  also  Slavonic,  and  though  their  long  oppression  by  the  Turks  ha; 
rooted  out  of  them  many  of  those  ancient  qualities  which  made  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria 
the  terror  of  the  Greek  Emp)erors  and  even  of  the  less  effeminate  Turkish  conquerors, 
the  ])eople  are  said  not  to  be  without  good  qualities,  which  may  eventually  render  them 
Jit  for  self-rule,  and  their  country  a  prosperous  one,  so  long  as  they  keep  out  of  these 
civil  broils,  into  which  it  is,  however,  only  too  likely  that  they  will  plunge.  The 
])opulatiou  is  under  2,000,000,  but  the  cities  are  neither  numerous  nor  jjopulous,  though 
built  in  a  style  much  superior  to  those  in  the  other  Slavonic  States  mentioned.  Sofia, 
the  capital,  contains  18,000  jjeople ;  Tirnova  (p.  248),  at  one  time  the  metropolis,  12,000; 
Widin,  19,000;  Rustchuk,  23,000;  and  Varna,  10,000.  But  with  the  exception  of  the 
fact  that  the  Prince  has  a  civil  list  of  £24,000  per  annum,  statistics  of  revenue,  commerce, 
and  education  are  still  sadly  wanting  for  the  principality  which  a  few  years  ago  bulked  so 
largely  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. f 

Eastern  Roumelia  was,  up  to  the  date  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  a  part  of  Turkey  proper, 
though  inhabited  mainly  by  Bulgarian  Christians.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  portions 
of  the  Sultana's  dominions,  consisting  for  the  most  jiart  of  undulating  hills,  and  valleys 
blooming  with  vegetation  and  crops,  among  which  the  "  gardens  of  Gule,"  or  the  rose- 
fields  (p.  219)  of  the  Balkan  base,  from  the  produce  of  which  the  famous  "  attar  "  is  made,  rank 
prominently.  The  cities  of  this  region  are  among  the  best  in  Turkey.  Philippopolis,  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Maritza,  is  a  flourishing  place,  and  is  famous  as  one  of 
the  towns  founded  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  Slevno  and  Kesanlik  are 
prosperous,   owing   to    the   attar   of   roses   trade    which   centres    there;  and    Burgas,  on    the 

*  Evans:  "Through  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  on  Foot"  (187G) :  "  Illyriiin  Letters"  (1878);  Von 
Thoeramel;  "  Bcschrcilning  des  Vilayet  Bosnicn "  (1870);  Sax:  "  Skizzen  iibcr  die  Bewohner  Bosniens"  (1864) ; 
Koskievicz :  "  Bosnia  und  Herzegovina"  (1867);  Maurer:  "  Roise  d.  Bosnicn"  (1870);  Marbcau  :  "La  Bosnio 
depiiis  I'occupation  Austro-Hongroise  "  (1880) ;  the  works  of  Misses  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  the  Consular  Reports 
fca-  1872  and  following  years. 

t  Barkley:  "Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea"  (1876);  "Bulgaria  before  the  War"  (1877); 
Tozer:  "The  Highlands  of  Turkey"  (1869);  "  Bradaska  in  I'eterniann's  Gengniphische  MUtheiliiiiifen"  (1869); 
fcJt.  Clair  and   Brophy  :   "Residence  in  Bulgaria"    (1869);    "  Leiean :    "  Ethuographie   de   la  Tuniuie"    (1861). 
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Black  Sea,  is  flio  j)i-iii(i.]):il  jkji-I.  nl'  iIh-  I'oiintry.  Allnirctli.-r,  it,  r()ipi])ris(,'s  iilimit  lo^'jOO 
square  miles,  iiiiialj-iti'd  liy  a  iiopiilalioii  csl  imatcil  :i(  7.")|,()i((i.  Of  tliuse  more  llian  oiic-liair 
are  Christians,  who,  Imwever,  live  mi  leniis  of  toieraliie  amity  with  Iheir  Mohainmcdaii 
neighbours,  the  greater  portion  u['  whom  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  same  race,  and  in  many 
cases  speak  the  same  language.  Tlie  provime  is  now  qniti-  autonomous,  unili-r  a 
Christian  governor,  nominateil   hy  the  Sultan   (with  the   consent  of  the   Powers)   for  a  term 


A    nOSMAN'    I'EASiANT. 


of  five  years.  Its  degree  of  independence  is  therefore  mmli  less  than  that  of  Bulgaria; 
and,  moreover,  though  the  province  has  its  own  militia,  tlie  Porte — that  is,  the  ministry 
of  the  Sultan — has  the  right  of  occupying  certain  ]iositions  on  the  Balkan  slopes  should 
this  step  be  considered  necessary  for  the  jmrjioses  of  defence.  Inder  these  circ\imstances 
it  is  not  remarkable  to  find  that  the  Koumelians  are  already  jilotting  for  union  with  their 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  range,  and  entire  iiulejx?ndence  of  Turkey.  It  is 
also  likely  enough  to  be  accurately  stated  that  the  jirovinee  is  not  making  much  progress 
under   the   new    system.     The   people   have    been    too    long   accustomed  to   the  old    state  of 
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affairs  to  quite  appreciate  the  advantage^  o£  rulintj  themselves;  and,  rejoicing  in  their 
newly-found  freedom,  occupy  themselves  more  in  the  enticing  pastime  of  conspiring 
against  their  rulers  than  in  securing  the  physical  comfort  which  they  might  enjoy  under 
the  altered  state  of  affairs.  The  actual  revenue  of  the  province  is  not  known,  hut  it 
was  believed  that  it  might  yield  a  public  income  of  £904,000,  a  sum  more  than 
amply  sufficient  for  every  puriwse  of  honest  government. 

Russia. 

"Were  we  engaged  in  tracing  the  distribution  of  the  Slav  race,  instead  of  sirjply 
recording  the  States  into  which  they  have  formed  themselves,  or  on  which  they  have  attained 
the  ujiper  hand  as  tlie  ruling  class,  we  should  have  to  wander  into  Austria,  where  there 
are  great  numbers  of  Slav  peojjle.  But  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy  is  essentially 
a  German  empire,  as  the  ruling  class  is  of  that  nationality,  though  in  reality  it  comprises 
Magyars  and  numerous  other  races,  who  outnumber  the  Germans  proper.  Tlie  Turks 
have  also  many  Slavs  under  their  rule  in  addition  to  those  which  obtained  their  entire 
or  partial  freedom,  and  in  Germany  there  are  three  millions  of  Slavs,  under  the  name 
of  Poles,  Wends,  Lithuanians,  and  Czechs.  Russia  is,  however,  essentially  the  Slavonic 
monarchy.  Within  its  bounds  there  are  numerous  races,  Asiatic  and  European.  The 
Finns,  under  which  family  are  included  the  Esthonians  and  Livonians  of  the  Baltic 
provinces,  the  Finns,  Qwains,  and  Karelians  of  Finland,  the  Lapps,  the  Scrians,  and 
Perinians  of  the  Ural  region ;  the  Votiaks,  the  Tcheremisses,  the  JMordva,  and  the  Tchuvash- 
These  Finns  are  generally  fair-haired  people,  and  in  most  cases  Christians,  though  not  of  the 
orthodox  order.  The  Tartar  tribes  are  on  the  contrary  invarialdy  -Mohammedan,  and 
dark-skinned.  The  Kalmouks,  Bashkirs,  Nogais,  and  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  are  amongst 
the  best-known  specimens  of  these  Asiatic  tribes  who  have  established  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  a.  European  people  whose  migration  across  the  Urals  is  of  a  much  earlier  date- 
In  many  cases  these  people  have  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation,  and  supply 
entire  regiments  of  fine  cavalry  for  the  Russian  army.  In  loyalty  they  will  also  compare 
admiraljly  with  the  Russians  proper,  and  are,  perhaps,  better  trusted  than  the  Finns,  who 
cherish  national  aspirations  towards  Sweden,  from  which  their  country  was  severed,  or 
the  Germans  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  who  speak  the  tongue  and  share  the  sympathies  of 
another  and  a  more  rival  race,  not  in  any  way  loved  by  the  Slav.  Of  Tartar  origin  are 
also  the  Samoyedes  who  roam  over  the  tundra  of  the  Arctic  shores  of  the  empire.*  But 
as  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace t  points  out,  if  we  compare  a  Finnish  village  in  any  stage 
of  Russifieation  with  a  Tartar  village  of  whicli  the  inhabitants  are  !M<ihammedans, 
we  see  a  marked  difference.  The  Tartars  and  tiie  Russians  never  amalgamate.  They 
have  lived  for  centuries  side  by  side,  but  they  are  as  distant  as  if  they  had  come 
together  only  yesterday.  At  one  end  of  the  village  stands  the  Greek  church ;  and 
at    the    otlier    the    little    Metcbet,  or    ^Mohammeilan    house    of    prayer.      Tlie   commune   has 

•  I'luily :   "  Descriptior.  cthnogr;iplii<iue   des  peupli'S  du  la  Russie "    (18C2) ;   Latham:   "The  Nutivo   Races   of 
the  Russian    Empire"    (1854). 

t  "Russia"    (1877),    Vol.    i.    p.    238. 
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one  village  assembly  and  one  village  elder:  "but  sncially  it  is  composed  of  Iwo  distinct 
communities,  earli  possessing  its  peeuliar  customs  and  jteeuliar  mode  of  lile."  'J'lie 
Tartar  may  learn  and  even  spcalc  the  Russian  language,  but  ho  does  not  on  that 
account  become  a  ilussian.  On  the  other  hand,,  there  is  no  fanaticism  on  either  side, 
and  scarcely  a  (race  ol'  race  hatreil.  They  live  together  in  perfect  good  fellowship,  aud 
discuss  iheir  coinnion  affairs  without  rcl'erence  to  religious  matters.  Sometimes  a  Tartar  is 
elected  village  elder,  sometimes  a  Russian,  la  one  village  broad  toleration  went  a  step 
further;  the  Christians  requiring  timber  to  repair  their  church,  the  Mohammedans  heljjed 
to  transport  the  wood  for  that  purpose.  The  reason  for  this  absence  of  fanaticism  ami 
proselytising  zeal  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  looks  upon  religion  as  so  closely 
allied  to  race  as  to  be  almost  identical.  The  Russian  is  a  Christian  simply  bec-ause  he 
is  a  Slav  :  the  Tartar  is  a  Moslem  because  his  face  is  brown,  and  he  is  not  a  Russian. 
They  cannot  hcli)  themselves;  the  only  iniquity  is  when  a  man  begins  to  change  his 
faith — or,  as  the  peasants  say,  "  to  invent  one  out  of  his  own  head."  Tiiere  is  no  such 
barrier  between  the  Finns  and  the  Russians.  But,  nevertheless,  the  former  do  not  readily 
pull  witli  their  neighbours,  though  in  other  districts  they  have  become  ijuite  blended  with 
the  population,  and  are  Finns  only  in  name. 

The  Jews  are  also  numerous  in  the  Russian  Empire,  esjiccially  in  Poland, 
where  their  character  is  of  the  worst  description;  in  addition  to  Armenians,  Georgians, 
Circassians,  Mingrelians,  Lesghians,  and  allied  tribes,  whose  j)roper  country  is  the 
Caucasus  and  the  country  on  either  slope  of  that  range.  But  the  vast  jiroportion  of  the 
Russian  people  are  Slavs  scarcely  mingled  with  any  other  blood,  despite  the  proverb  about 
scrajiing  them  only  to  find  the  Tartar.  The  (ireat  Russians  of  the  centre  and  north 
of  the  country  number  about  32, 000, 001),  the  Ruthenes  (Hcd  or  Little  ]{ussians), 
1:1,000,000,  and  the  White  Russians  of  the  west  perhaps  a  fourth  as  many.  Finally, 
there  are  the  Poles  of  the  now  extinct  and  divided  kingdom  of  Poland,  who  number 
4,500,000,  and  the  Lithuanians  and  Letts,  who  are  Slavs  mixed  with  I'innish  and 
other  race  elements,  aud  the  people  of  Bessarabia,  for  the  most  part  either  Roumaus 
or  Bulgarians.  Russia  thus  contains  about  78,000,000  people,  of  whom  four-fifths  are 
Slavs  of  some  kind. 

The  extent  of  the  country  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  mentioned  that,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  population  of  the  Empire,  the  density  is  only  thirtj'-two  to  a  square 
mile,  or  ten  times  less  than  England  and  five  times  less  than  France.  Li  reality  it 
comprises  some  2,261,000  square  miles,  forty  times  the  area  of  England,  aud  more  than 
all  the  other  States  of  Europe  combined.  From  north  to  south,  Russia  in  EurojK;  is 
1,700  miles  long,  and  from  west  to  east  1,400;  or,  as  'Slv.  .blmston  puts  it,  "six  times 
the  distance  between  London  aud  Newcastle."  Yet,  as  the  entire  Russian  Empire 
embraces  an  area  of  8,811,760  square  miles  and  a  population  of  nearly  86,000,000,  that 
portion  of  it  in  Europe  which  contains  the  majority  of  the  people  is  only  a  little  over 
one-fourth  of  the  country  which  owns  the  autocratic  sway  of  Alexander  IIL  The  iK-ople 
have,  therefore,  ample  room  for  ex]iansiou,  though  in  reality  the  amount  of  country 
likely  to  repay  cultivation  under  the  present  s^-stem  is  comparatively  small.  No  part  of 
Europe   is   more   monotonous,   and    therefore    none  of  the   same    extent    will    less    repay 
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extended  geographical  examination,  or  provide  more  ample  material  for  the  study  of 
mankind  in  bis  various  phases.*  This  vast  division  of  the  continent  might  be  de- 
scribed as  one  extensive  plain,  the  only  break  in  the  monotony  of  wliich  is  the 
Valdai  Hills,  not  much  over  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  near  the  head  of  the  Volga. 
Russia  exhibits  from  north  to  south  several  well-marked  zones.  The  Samoyede  country  on 
llie  mainland  opposite  Novai-Seralai  is  made  up  of  the  mossy  tundras  of  which  we  have  so 
frequently  spoken  ;  but  immediately  south  of  this  dreary  tract  comes  the  region  of  forests 
which  extend  to    the   Arctic  Ocean   around  the  southern  and  eastern  borders  of  the  White 
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Sea.  This  country  is  cultivated  in  places,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  too  cold  for  most  crops ; 
while  Finland  is  a  rocky  lake-dotted  plateau,  tilled  in  places  where  the  area  of  soil 
is  sufficient  to  permit  the  plough  to  run.  The  forest  region  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  centre  of  Russia.  A.s  we  proceed  soutlnvard  the  trees  get  not  quite  so  dense,  the 
temperature  milder,  ;ind  the  soil  more  fertile.  Agriculture  is  more  generally  pursued, 
and  the  population,  which  in  the  north  was  very  sparse,  now  becomes  comparatively  dense. 
In  the  "Northern  Agricultural  Zone"  cities  and  towns  become  frequent,  albeit  the  urban 
population   of    Russia  is    exceedingly    sm:ill    in    proportion   to   the    rural.     Morasses    become 

*  In  "The  I'copli's  of  tile  M'oilil "  now  in  prcii.ir.-ition,  a  large  jiortion  of  one  \oIiniio  will  bo  devoted  to 
tlio  races  of  the  Rnssiim  lOmpire,  their  social  condition,  migrations,  and  customs,  while  ample  space  will  be  re- 
served for  n  descri]ition  of  the  Latin  and  German  people,  including  the  English,  of  whom  accordingly  only  a 
sketch  will  he  giv<'n  in  this  work. 
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few  and  farms  frequeut,  but  aoTicultural  operations  do  not  begin  to  be  very  prominent  until 
we  roach  the  "Southern  Agricultural  Zone"  (p.  :J5:3).  Indeed,  so  little  was  tillage  attended  to 
in  the  north,  that  at  the  period  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  there  were  only  six  of 
these  bondsmen  iu  the  whole  of  the  vast  province  of  Archangel  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  jirovince  of  Vologda,  and  these,  Mr.  Wallace  mentions,  belonged  to  nobles  who 
did  not  jiossess  estates.  The  southern  half  of  the  country  consists  of  an  immense  expanse 
of  rich  arable  land,  "  broken  up  b}'  occasional  patches  of  sand  or  forest.  The  imaginary 
undulating  line  separating  these  two  regions  starts  from  the  western  frontier  about  the 
fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  till  it  enters  the  Urals 
in  about  5(3°  north  latitude."  This  Southern  Agricultural  Zone  supplies  the  great  portion 
of  the  wheat  which  is  exported  from  Russia.  Here  we  find  the  black  earth  so  celebrated 
for  its  fertility,  and  iu  the  extreme  south  the  great  steppes  or  treeless  upland  plain 
which  give  such  a  character  to  that  part  of  the  Empire.  Xumerous  German  colonists 
have  settled  in  this  region ;  but  though  their  villages  bear  such  a  marked  contrast  iu 
tidiness  and  thrift  to  the  haphazard,  careless  homesteads  of  the  native  Cossack  and  other 
Russian  farmers,  the  latter  do  not  learn  much  from  them,  but  go  on  in  the  old  way, 
evidently  looking  on  the  Germans  as  a  superior  sort  of  beings,  to  whom  order  and  good 
agriculture  comes  naturally,  but  to  imitate  whom  would  be  a  reckless  disregard  of  the 
provisions  of  nature.  The  steppe  system  of  agriculture  scarcely  admits  of  ownership  iu 
land.  A  plot  of  ground  is  only  cultivated  for  a  few  years  in  succession.  It  is  then 
abandoned  and  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  from  six  to  ten  years,  while  the  farmer  breaks 
up  and  tills  another  portion  of  the  communal  territory.  By-and-by  he  returns  to  his 
old  plot;  but  the  chances  are  he  will  not  obtain  exactly  the  same  area  of  soil  which  he 
formerly  cultivated^  though  he  may  obtain  the  same  quantitv.  In  brief,  to  use  the 
woi-ds  of  the  best  English  writer  on  Russia,  each  family  "contents  itself  with  a  right 
of  usufruct,  whilst  the  right  of  property  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Commune."  The 
"  three-field  system,"  which  prevails  in  the  more  populous  districts  further  north,  is  the 
result  of  increase  of  pojiulation  and  a  corresponding  augmentation  in  the  value  of  the  land. 
It  is  still  somewhat  areliaic,  according  to  our  modern  ideas,  but  far  less  primitive  than  that 
mentioned.  According  to  this  system,  "  the  cultivators  do  not  migrate  periodically  from  one 
part  of  the  communal  territory  to  another,  but  till  the  same  fields  and  are  obliged  to  manure 
the  plots  which  they  occupy."  In  time,  this  brings  about  proprietary  right  in  the  land,  for  a 
family  who  has  cultivated  a  certain  number  of  fields  will  by-and-bv  regard  them  as  their  own, 
and  object  to  remove  to  a  farm  held  by  improvident  tillers.  Still,  however,  the  communal 
system,  with  its  periodical  allotment  of  land,  keeps  its  ground  in  most  parts  of  the  countrj-. 
Until  land-surveying  became  common,  the  boundaries  between  the  different  communal 
lands  were  but  vaguely  known.  After  they  had  been  once  settled,  the  precise  boundaries 
were  recorded  by  all  the  boys  of  the  contiguous  "  stanitsas  "  being  collected  and  driven  in 
a  body  to  the  intervening  frontier.  They  then  walked  over  the  marches  of  the  land,  and 
at  each  landmark  were  soundly  whipped  in  order  that  thereby  the  facts  should  be  impressed 
on  their  minds  fid  their  skins.  The  chances  were  that  boys  so  castigated  would  I'ecol- 
lect  in  future  years  localities  so  dolorously  associated  iu  their  memory.  It  is  needless 
pointing  out  the  antiquity  of   this  system  of    recording    parish  boundaries.     In  man}'  parts 
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of  En<;'laiiil,  an;1  ovrii  in  Tjoiulun,  it  may  hr  seen  every  year  in  operation.  Tlio  vicar, 
cUureli warden,  and  Ijcadie,  aironipanied  hy  a  rabljie  of  cliarity  boys  armed  witli  wands, 
solemnly  walk  tlu'  "  bounds, '^  btim[iing;  boys  at  eertain  saliiMit  points,  and  (generally 
acting  as  if  there  were  no  eadasd'al  surveys,  no  maps,  an  I  wriliun'  an  .irt  as  unknown  as 
in  the  primitive  times  when  these  rude  parochial  led|:^ers  were  duvLscd.  In  lUissia,  townii 
are  comparatively  few.  The  capital,  St.  I'etersliur;^,  was  the  creation  of  I'cter  the  (ireat, 
and  is  a  modern  city.  But  Moscow,  which  was  the  old  eapitiil  of  tiio  country  wjien  it 
comprised  little  more  teri'ifory  than  the  dukedom  of  Moscovy — the  J'hnpire  beinij  then 
divided  up  anion"-  a  nundier  of  ["'t£y  j>riueos  or  even  republics,  which  one  by  one 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  Czar,  before  whom  eiyht  crowns  are  now  carried  as  symbols 
of  the  eight  kingdoms  which  he  rules — is  an  ancient  town  (p.  2.^0),  sejiai-atcd  from  the  western 
polish  of  St.  Petersburg  by  lOl)  miles  of  swamp  and  forest,  ulrahjlil  through  whicli 
the  Czar  Nicholas  ordered  a  railway  to  be  driven.  The  Russians  are,  Jiowevcr,  a 
people  as  yet  far  behind,  and  in  some  respects  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  JCurope. 
Their  cities,  like  themselves,  at  one  point  daz/le  the  visitor  by  their  gaudy  mag- 
nillcence,  and  at  another  astonish  him  by  their  utterly  primitive  charai'ter.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  nation  are  rude,  simple  peasants,  utterly  ignorant  of  western 
ways,  and  even  yet  only  17  per  cent,  of  them  are  able  to  read.  Their  popas,  or 
priests,  ai-e  not  much  more  learned  and  hardly  more  cultured,  and  some  of  tiie  smaller 
proprietors  bear  no  very  striking  dissimilarity  to  th(;  Scpiire  Westerns  of  the  England 
of  days  gone  by.  Again,  in  the  large  cities,  French  jwlish  is  seen  everywhere.  No 
idea,  however  advanced,  but  is  eagerly  seized,  discussed,  and  often  adojjted.  The  palaces 
are  loaded  with  luxury,  the  people  are  ashamed  to  speak  in  their  mother-tongue  as 
too  rude  and  vulgar,  and  generally  are  so  very  civilised  that  it  is  only  when  the 
varnish  is  rubbed  oft'  that  the  harsh  contrast  between  the  surface  and  the  interior  is 
seen.  The  Russians,  in  brief,  are  in  a  stage  of  transition.  To  those  of  them  whose 
ignorance  is  just  unfolding,  all  that  is  new  is  true.  They  grasp  with  avidity  the 
wildest  theoretical  ideas  of  religion,  "  liberty,"  and  government,  without  having  the 
requisite  knowledge,  ballast,  or  experience  to  supjil)-  the  modifying  inlluenee  which  all 
such  crudely  captivating  doctrines  demand.  Hcix'e,  the  birth  and  sjiread  of  Nihilism 
among  all  classes  of  the  townsmen,  though  hitherto  it  has  scarcely  alfeeted  the  great 
mass  of  the  peasants  living  in  the  country  far  away  from  the  corrupting  influence  of 
cities.  It  is  the  same  with  a  Russian  town.  It  is  a  diamond  .set  in  iirass.  Outside 
it  looks  picturesque  enough,  and  the  traveller  who  skims  past  in  a  railway  train  regrets 
that  he  cannot  spare  time  to  visit  the  jilace  where  spires  and  ehun-h  roofs  appeal 
over  the  dreary  expanse  of  black  forest  through  which  he  is  ])assing.  Inside,  however, 
the  prospect  is  not  usually  so  charming.  The  towns  are  usually  -so  very  rustic  as  to 
be  only  "  villages  in  disguise."  The  streets  are  straight  and  wide — as  might  be 
expected  in  a  country  where  land  is  still  cheap — but  these  are  in  mi>st  cases  squalid, 
without  foot  pavements,  or,  if  paved  in  the  middle,  with  ruts  so  wide  that  any  advantage 
which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  arrangement  is  almost  lost.  The  houses  are 
usually  built  of  wood  or  stone  one  storey  high,  separated  from  each  other  by  wide 
court-yards,  and    in    many  cases    with    their  fronts    turned    from  tiie  street.     "The  general 
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impression  produced  is,  that  tbe  majority  of  the  burghers  have  come  from  the  country, 
and  have  brought  their  country  houses  witli  them."  There  are  shops,  but  the  windows 
do  not  contain  much,  and  are  not  tastefully  arranged  to  attract  a  possible  buyer's  eye.  If 
the  visitor  wishes  to  make  pui'chases,  he  must  visit  the  Bazaar  where  the  principal  dealers 
congregate.  But  even  here  there  is  little  din  or  bustle,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  few 
customers,  that  the  shopkeeper  does  not  believe  in  "  the  nimble  ninepence,"  but  in  the 
large  profits  which  he  makes  out  of  the  few  people  who  have  money  to  spend.  There 
is  an  air  of  languor  prevailing  over  everything.  Cows  or  horses  graze  in  the  main 
square — if  there  is  a  scji:are — and  the  inhabitants  who  go  abroad  at  night  must  arm 
themselves  with  lanterns,  since  the  streets  are  only  lighted  with  a  few  oil  lamps,  which 
serve  little  more  than  to  confuse  the  eye.  ilr.  Wallace  mentions  that  few  of  the 
provincial  towns  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  displace  the  oil 
lamps,  which  up  to  that  date  had  not  illumined  the  streets  of  Moscow,  one  of  the  town 
councillors  opposed  the  innovation  as  needless  and  revolutionary.  With  the  exception  of 
Odessa  and  St.  Petersburg,  Russian  towns  look  very  rustic,  or  have  the  appearance  of 
"  those  retired  suburbs  of  a  large  city  which  are  still  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  authorities." 

On  reading  the  official  records  of  Russia,  one  might  imagine  that  the  statement  regarding 
the  scarcity  of  towns  in  the  Empire  was  an  error,  since  numbers  of  them  are  scheduled. 
In  reality,  however,  a  town  is,  officially,  any  small  collection  of  houses  containing  certain 
organs  of  administration,  even  though  it  may  be,  in  popular  language,  the  merest 
village.  Excluding,  therefore,  all  places  which  contain  less  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
there  ai'e  in  Russia  proper — excluding  Finland,  the  lialtic  Provinces,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
and  the  Caucasus,  which,  though  politically  part  of  Russia,  are  socially  not  of  it — 
only  127  towns  in  the  whole  of  the  Empire  in  Europe,  and  of  these  only  eleven 
(St.  Petersburg,  668,000;  Moscow,  002,000;  Odessa,  121,000  ;  Kishinef,  1 04,000  ;  Saratof, 
9:3,000;  Kazan,  70,000;  Kief,  71,000;  Nikolaief,  68,000;  Kharkof,  60,000;  Tula, 
58,000  ;  and  Berditchef,  52,000)  have  more  than  50,000  inhabitants.*  Many  causes  have 
conduced  to  this  state  of  matters,  some  of  which  Mr.  Wallace  has  discussed  with  his 
usual  caution  and  acuteness.  The  enormous  size  of  Russia  to  its  population,  large  though 
this  is,  strikes  every  one;  yet  no  country  in  the  world  is  expanding  at  tbe  rate  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Czar.  In  little  more  than  two  centuries  the  little  district  around  the 
sources  of  the  Dnieper  has  absorbed  half  of  Europe,  and  overflowed  the  Ourals  and 
Caucasus,  until  it  has  reached  the  head  waters  of  the  Oxus  and  touched  the  spurs  of 
the  Himalayas.  Conquest,  and  the  greed  of  power,  has  done  much  to  cause  this  expansion. 
The  necessity  of  having  a  frontier  "scientific"  enough  to  prevent  the  incursion  of  barba- 
rous enemies  has  been  another  factor  in  the  problem  of  Russian  advance.  But  the  agri- 
cultural pursuits  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  have  been  the  main,  though  not,  at 
first  sight,  the  most  prominent  cause  of  the  I'^mpire  continuing  to  spread.  It  is  this 
which  has  brought  the  nation  into  contact  witli  the  barbarians  on  their  borders,  and 
has  thus  necessitated  military  occ\ipafion  to  protect  the  pioneers,  or  to  punish  the 
offenders.  Within  the  bounds  of  old  European  Russia  there  is  land  enough  to  sujiport 
•Wallace:    "Russia,"    Vol.    I.,    p.   2.54;    Almanack   de    Gotha,    1881,   p.    021. 
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the  entire  population  of  (he  lCini)ire  for  a<^es  yet  to  come.  Hut  MuBcovito  agriculture 
is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  soil  soon  gets  exliausted,  (jr  deereases  in  fertility, 
and  llie  anrieulturist,  findinj^  hmd  plentifid,  has  no  tcmjdation  to  liuger  on  tlie  same 
spot  pampering'  tlie  lean  earth  with  inanure.s  and  (ithcr  ineentives  to  crop-hearing'. 
Hence  it  also  follows  that  a  people  placed  in  the  niiijill''  cif  a  country  so  well  fitted  to 
support    tiiem   wmdd    imt    readily    a<l<ii)t    the    life    ol'    a    trader    or    an  urti/.an,   wliieh   would 
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necessitate  their  removal  to  towns.  Serfage  also  hindered  the  collection  of  large  bodies 
of  people  on  one  spot.  The  nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  the  greater  part  of  tlio 
year  on  their  estates,  and  hence  found  it  convenient  to  train  u])  their  dci^ndants  to  all 
kinds  of  handicrafts,  which  would  enable  them  to  supply  their  lords'  needs.  To  this,  as 
well  as  to  the  law  binding  the  peasant  to  the  soil  on  which  he  was  born,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  curious  village  industries  which  may  be  found  all  over  Russia.  However,  in 
time,  a  certain  population  would  have  gravitated  to  towns,  and  would  have  hived  off 
from  those  already  in  existence  to  found  and  populate  new  ones.  But  the  Russian 
princes,    after    obtaining    their    freedom    from     the     yoke    which    for    two    centuries    the 
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Tartars  had  imposed  on  them,  treated  the  people  after  the  most  autocratic  manner.. 
The  townsmen  tliey  freed  from  the  duties  of  serfs,  and  estahlished  as  a  class  by 
themselves.  But  in  return  they  exacted  such  heavy  dues  from  them  in  money  and 
kind,  that  there  hegan  to  be  an  exodus  so  marked  that  laws  were  passed  to  fix  the 
urban  population  to  the  cities,  just  as  the  rural  population  were  fixed  to  the  country.. 
Under  Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors,  these  galling  restrictions  were  either  relaxed 
ci-  abolished.  Still  this  had  not  a  great  deal  of  effect  in  stimulating  the  growth, 
of  cities,  for  it  requires  something  better  than  an  Imperial  ukase  before  a  people,  igno- 
rant and  down-trodden  for  centuries,  can  at  once  make  themselves  masters  of  the  art 
of  self-government,  pursued  under  a  system  like  that  of  Russia.  Accordingly,  the  official. 
statistics  of  1875  show  that  the  population  of  the  Empire  is  divided  as  follows: — 

Hereditary  nobles 632,887 

Tersonal  nobles 37i,367 

Clerical  classes 695,905 

Town  classes 7,196,005 

Rural  classes 63,840,291 

Military  classes 4,767,703 

Foreig-ners 153,135 

77,680,293 

In  reality,  however,  some  of  these  divisions  are  mere  official  fictions,  for  in  no  country 
in  the  world  are  class  distinctions  less  sharply  cut  than  in  Russia,  the  autocratic  reforms 
of  that  most  democratic  of  sovereigns,  Peter  the  Great,  making  service  to  the  State  the 
only  basis  for  rank.  Hence,  though  the  titles  of  nobility,  from  prince  to  baron,  are- 
sufficiently  numerous,  no  man  would  dream  of  presuming  on  his  title  alone ;  and,  moreovei',. 
it  may  be  added,  that  in  spite  of  the  general  belief  to  the  contrary,  and  some  very 
exceptional  cases  in  support  of  the  belief,  the  majority  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  are 
poor.  The  greater  number  of  the  people  are  Christians  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  The 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  are  chiefly  found  in  Poland,  the  Protestants  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  the  ^lohammedans  in  and  about  the  Cacausus,  Lamaism  or  Buddhism  and 
Shamanism  among  the  tribes  on  the  Asiatic  frontier  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  and  Armenians  in  the  far  south.  There  is  no  more  religious  peo])le  in  Europe 
than  the  Russians — so  far  as  outward  forms  are  concerned.  The  Russian  section 
of  the  Greek  Church  does  not  recognise  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  its  head, 
the  Emperor  filling  that  office,  and  executing  the  decrees  of  the  Synod.  For  a 
member  of  the  orthodox  church  to  renounce  his  faith  is  an  offence  so  serious  that  the 
punishment  decreed  is  detention  for  life  in  a  convent.  On  the  other  hand,  anything 
like  religious  intolerance  is  strange  to  the  Russian  nature,  so  long  as  the  particular  faith 
wliich  mav  be  lldurishino'  along'side  his  own  is  not  a  dissent  from  the  (rreek  Chuvch. 
Thus  we  have  already  seen  that  Moslems  and  Christians  live  together  in  tlie  same 
village  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  amity,  and  in  some  semi-Asiatic,  semi-European 
towns  like  Astrakhan,  such  is  the  diversity  of  religionists  within  their  bounds  that 
were    anything    like  I'harasaism    general    in    the   Russian    character,  civil   war   must   be    the 
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iinrtnal  coiulili'.n  (jf  iifFairs.  I'Vr  cxainiilt — as  in  tlic  town  inc^iil  i.)iiii] — tlicn;  will  be 
several  ortiiodox  cliuiclics  almi^side  tliosu  tlovotod  to  tliu  Jloinaii  C'atlir.lic,  I'rotoBlaiil, 
and  Armouiau  crct'ds,  Mohaniniedau  inusquos,  and  evt'ii  JJiiddliist  tiMiiples  and  JewiKli 
synagof^ues. 

Since  (lie  aliolitinn  of  serfdom,  education  has  made  rapid  advances  throughout  the 
country.  I'niversities  and  scliools  of  every  kind  have  been  scattered  widely  throughout; 
tlic  Empire,  and  in  the  year  1S7'J,  ,t:2,:31b,.j8(j  were  set  down  in  the  Budget  for  public 
education.  The  Grand  Dueliy  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic  Provinces  are  the  best  t<iught 
portion  of  the  ]''uipire.  In  tliese  Protestant  provinces  education  is  nearly  universal, 
but  in  Russia,  i)roj)er  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  the  rural  districts  can  Jje 
made  to  aj)preeiate  even  the  elementary  facts  of  knowledge.  For  long,  the  Russian 
language  was  merely  the  dialect  of  a  certain  part  of  the  country,  and  was  not 
committed  to  writing  until  the  time  of  Peter  tlie  (ireat.  It  has  now  a  considerable 
literature.  Polish  is  also  anotiier  Slav  dialect,  excelling  even  the  Russian  in  euphonv, 
jn-ecisiou,  and  richness.  The  Finnish  tongue,  which  is  of  Tartar  origin,  has  also  some 
considerable  literary  elaiuis,  and  of  late  years  there  have  lieen  some  patriotic  efforts 
made  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  it,  not  altogether  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Russian 
oflieials,  who,  not  unreasonably,  doubt  the  loyalty  of  the  Finns'  philological  ardour.  Art  is 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  Rut  the  Russians,  though  admirable  imitators,  do  not  excel  as 
original  composers.  Science  is  a  bnuuh  of  knowledge  oii  which  large  sums  are  expended,  by 
the  Government  and  by  private  individuals.  The  Russian  exj)cditions  into  Central  Asia 
have  been  on  a  scale  compared  with  which  the  rest  of  Europe  has  nothing  to  show, 
and  while  their  own  territories  ail'ord  the  most  am[)le  scope  for  ex]iloration,  Russian 
savants  have  travelled  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  increased  the 
credit  of  their  countrymen  as  lovers  of  abstract  learning. 

Russia,  as  we  have  seen,  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  Its  northern  harbours 
being  frozen  up  for  nearly  half  the  year,  seaborne  commerce  to  a  great  ext-ent  is  denied  it, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  manufactories  which  tind  a  home  near  the  great  cities, 
industries,  except  in  the  staples  of  the  country,  are  few.  Flax,  is  grown,  and  manufactured 
into  rough  linen  and  sail  cloth,  while  hemp  is  exported  and  turned  into  cordage  on  a 
large  scale.  Silk  and  cotton  factories  also  give  employment  to  some  of  the  spare  capital 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  merchants,  while  timlier  and  the  products  of  the  forest  are 
exported  on  a  large  scale.  Tallow  and  hides  also  figure  extensively  in  the  Russian 
exports,  and  in  the  swine,  which  root  over  so  much  of  the  wild  country,  the  bristle  and 
brush  trade  find  the  source  of  their  raw  material.  Trapping,  fishing,  and  mining — the 
latter  especially  in  the  Oural  region — also  afford  occujiation  to  many  thousands  of  the 
people,  free  and  bond,  and  in  the  ironworks  and  cannon  founderies  of  Perm,  Poland, 
and  the  shores  of  Lake  Onega  an  immense  (piantity  of  the  native  iron  is  eonsumal. 
Gold-mining  is  also  pursued  in  the  Ourals  and  Siberia,  and  is  a  source  of  incredible 
wealth  to  the  Imperial  Family  and  to  jnivate  individuals.  The  chief  drawback  of  Russia  as 
a  mininsr  rc'non  is  the  .ibsenco  of  coal.  This  valuable  mineral  is  found  in  various  places, 
but  the  yield  is  small,  and  unfortunately  its  localities  do  not  always  coincide  with 
those  of  the  deposits  of  metal.     Houce,    timber   must    be   employed  for  smelting  purposes. 
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In  time,  the  supply  of  this  fuel  must  fail,  and  in  any  case,  as  the  attractions  of  agri- 
culture are  too  great  to  induce  any  large  number  of  people  to  take  to  the  less  independent 
and  more  skilful  arts  of  the  faljrieator,  manufactories  and  other  industrial  establishments 
will  long  remain  in  an  exotic  condition  in  the  great  Northern  Empire.  Nor  is  it 
likely   that    the    Government    will   deeply   regret    this.     The   Russian   towns    are    refractory. 


KRUSNAYA   PLACE,    MOSCOW. 


and  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  small   scattered  than  with  large  united  bodies  of  discontented 
revolutionists. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Russia  is  carried  on  inland  with  Asia,  and  through  its  system 
of  railways  with  the  interior  of  the  European  continent.  Through  the  Baltic  and  White 
Sea  ports,  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  south,  there  is  also  an  export  and  import 
trade  going  on.  In  round  figures,  about  £65,000,000  worth  of  goods,  chiefly  cotton,  tea, 
ironware,  and  machinery  are  imported,  and  about  £08,000,000  worth  of  Russian 
products,  consisting  mainly  of  grain,  flax,  and  tallow  are  sent  abroad.  Of  the  European 
countries.   Great   Britain   and  Germany  monopolise   the    major   part    of  the    Russian   trade. 
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Til  siiiniiicr,  llic  ix^'C'.d  ii:ivii;Mlili'  nvcrs  allonl  cusy  transit  Tor  f^ooiln,  iilul  in  wiiiti-r 
tlio  siio\v-(Kn'frc(l  sui-racc  ol'  (lie  country  enables  the  sled;;'!,'!-  in  ])ass  rapidly  from  one  fity 
to  another.  At  the  j^reat  laii's — like  (hat  of  Nijni-Nov|^oro<l — vast  (luantities  of  (^orxJa 
are  exchanged  by  (he  merchants  who  rendezvous  from  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  sight  bcinpj  one  df  (hose  piefuresquo  features  of  Russia  which  never  cease  to  have 
an  interest  fcjr  the  cinioiis  (durisls  wlm  in  yearly  incrcasinj^  numbers  cono-re'^^te  at 
these   temporary   exchang-es    (jf    (lie    J'hinjpo-Asiatie    traders. 

Of    (he    (iovernment    of    Russia    it    is    almost     needless    saying    more    than    that    it    is 
an    I'^nijiire,   (ho    head    of    which    is    the    dzar — or    Tsar,    as    purists    write    the    word— who 
exercises    absolute   sway   over   tiie    millions   who  own    him  as    (luir    tmijioral    and    spiritual 
head.      In    directing    (he    alTairs    of    this    vast   Empire    the    C/ar  is    assisted    by   foin-    <'reat 
couneiis,   who  superintend    (he   various  departments,  but   whose  i)0wer  emanates  solely  from 
tlie    jiead    of    (he    State,    and    can    be    exercised    solely    thnai^h    him.     The    Government   of 
Poland  is   now    merged    in    (luit  of    Kussia,  but  Finland  enjoys  a  separate  and   more  liberal 
organisation,   under  a  Governor  and  a  Senate   partly   nominated    and  ])art]y  elected  bv   the 
]ie(iple    at    large.       Since  the  days    of   Nicholas,  when    evcrydiing    in  (he    sliape   of    reform 
stagnated,     the     l';ni|)ire     has     greatly    advanced.       Law-courts     have     Ijicii     established     in 
all     parts   of    (he   Empire,    and    if    the   officials    are    notoriously    corrupt   and    lax,    (liis    is 
mainly  owing    to    the  jieople   themselves   being  wanting  in    foresight,    firmness,    energy,    or 
that  appreciation    of  (he    gifts   vouchsafed   them,  which  would  speedily  force   the  inellicient 
officials   info  a  better  train   of   work.       Altogether,   l^uropean  Kussia  is  divided    into   sixty 
governments    or    vice-royalties,    each    of    which    is    a    kind    of    autonomy    administered  by 
an  elaborate  machinery  of  self-government,  and  enjoying,  in  the  case  of  the  nobles  and  the 
peasants,  an   amount  of  freedom  and  independence}  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  autoci-atic 
system    under   which    (he   Empire    at    large    is    ruled.      The    revenue   of    Russia  it   is  always 
dinicult    to    get   at.     For    lySO    it  was    estimated    at    IHSjS.")!, 11(10,   while    the  expenditure 
rather  exceeded    the   income.      In  addition  to  a   great    imperial   floating  debt,   it  is  believed, 
that    Russia   owes   to    foreign    creditors    something   like     £1  16, 9S(), 000  ;    altogether,    if   the 
total  debt  of  (he  country  be  put  down  at   £  11(),.jOO,(1(MI,  it  will    not  be  exaggerated.     Russia 
is    an    immense    military   power.       At    present,    its    army — regular    and    irregular — amounts 
to    973,135    men    in    time    of    peace,    and    2, 618, .312    in    time    of    war.      The    navy    was 
composed,    in    ISSO,    of   389    vessels    of   every     description.       This    force,    however,    shows 
better  on  paper  than  in  reality,   though,   since  (he  death  of  Alexander  II.,  there  have  been 
immediate   efforts    made    to    render    it    more    efficient.      The    future  of   Russia    is    not    our 
part  to  attempt  to  forecast.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  few  countries  in  Europe  have  much 
brighter    prospects.      The    towns,    even    were    they    all    discontentetl    and    Nihilistic,    are 
few,     while     the     vast      array      of     peasants — 63,000,000      in      number — are      thoroughly 
loyal,   and,  being  extremely  ignorant,  are  not  likely  for  long  to  be  anything  else.     These 
people    make    up    the   great    mass    of    the    army,    and    any   attempt    at    revolution    would 
be    instantly    crushed    by   their    overwhelming    numbers.       ^loreover,    the    theories    of    the 
Russian  revolutionaries  are  (oo  insane  to  ajipeal  to  any   very   large  body  of  the  people,  and 
even    if    they    understood    (heir    aimless    efforts,    would    be    iusUmtly    repulseil  by    j>easants 
whose    interests    are  opposed    to    the   destruction  of    jirivate   riglUs   in    property.       In    time. 
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liowevev,  as  education  advances,  Russia  will  change  with  it.  The  country's  advancement 
during-  recent  years  has  been  great,  but  would  have  been  greater  still  had  the  Nihilists 
and  other  conspirators  been  content  to  hasten  slowly.  When  the  people  become  fitted  for 
the  lordsliip  of  themselves  "that  heritage  of  woo,"  the  interest  of  self-preservation, 
ai^art  from  any  higher  motives,  will  inevitably  dictate  to  the  Czar,  if  not  to  his 
immediate  surrounding,  the  necessity  of  going  with  the  tide,  instead  of  attempting  to 
stem  it  in  vain.  A  docile  race,  living  in  a  laud  abounding  in  resources,  with  tillable 
soil  far  more  than  sufficient  for  all  comers  for  ages  yet  to  dawn,  the  Russians  form  the 
raw  material  of  a  nation  great  at  present,  greater  yet  to  be,  and  with  a  future  not 
to   be   commiserated,  and  even   to   be   envied. 


CILVrTER    XIII. 

EuKorE :    The    Latin    States. 


At  what  date  relatively  to  the  other  European  septs  of  the  Aryaos  the  people  now 
known  as  Latin,  Grteco-Latin,  or  Romanic  entered  the  Continent  from  Asia  cannot 
be  even  guessed.  By  some  ethnologists  they  are  believed  to  hav'e  come  in  several 
sections.  The  first  might  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  Albanians,  and  the  Pelasgi ; 
the  second,  the  various  clans  who  settled  in  Italy  ;  and  the  third,  the  Greek  tribes  who 
seem  to  have  come  through  Asia  ]\Iinor  and  the  Archipelago.  No  family  of  the 
European  stock  has  exercised  a  greater  infiuence  on  the  world  than  the  Latin  peojile. 
AVhetlier  tlioy  found  the  country  already  iwssessed  by  aborigines  and  amalgamated  witli 
them,  or  are  of  pure  descent,  their  personality  has  been  marked  on  the  world's  history, 
language,  destiny,  and  modes  of  thought.  In  Italy,  and  less  so  in  Greece,  the  Gra>co- 
Latins  exist  iu  some  purity,  but  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Roumania,  and  more 
or  less  in  other  countries,  the  Litin  t  mgue  and  features  are  predominant,  though 
originally  these  countries  were  overlaid  b^'  the  widespread  Celtic  understratum.  In 
appearance  the  Latins  are  markedly  distinguished  from  the  Slavs  or  Teutons.  Instead 
of  red  or  fair  hair,  and  a  blonde  complexion,  they  are  swarthy  in  the  skin  and 
black  haired,  with  minds  singularly  acute  rather  than  capable  of  great  efforts  and 
laborious  logical  operations,  and  persons  handsomely  formed  rather  than  framed  on  a 
colossal  model.  Dr.  Latham  *  explains  the  close  connection  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues— long  mlinitted  to  constitute  branches  of  the  same  stock — by  believing  (he 
Hellenes  or  Greeks  to  bo  of  Italian  origin,  and  that  Greece  prior  to  their  arrival  was 
peopled  by  the  Alhanians  or  Skipctars.  Hence  the  chances  are  that  the  old  Hellenes 
were  tinged  with  .Mlianian,  Illyrian,  or  Epimt  blood  on  one  side,  and  Italian  (in 
the     other,    since    emigrants    do    not    usually    eminuluM-    themselves    with    the    women    of 
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llicir  country,  Iml  iiKiny  aiimng'  tlic  thui^liters  of  i][i-  lau'l  <i[  tlii'lr  ailnjitioi).  Modern 
Greece  it  r(([uire.s  sonic  courage  to  assert  iiul  (o  he  ancient  (ireece  mueli  more  than 
ill  name.  On  a  map  nl'  llic  <'uun(ry  wr  iiml  (•(]iii|iai-alivcly  few  of  tlie  old  el:issieal  natncB^ 
anil  in  spite  ol'  the  region  beiny  so  Imiy  subject  to  tlie  Turks,  not  a  f^reat  number  wliieli 
can  be  attributed  to  that  people.  In  reality,  many  of  the  names — as  I^eake  showed — 
are  Slavonian,  tlioii;;li,  it  is  lair  to  acM,  tin'  ancinit  (ircck  ones  iiave  never  iK'en  forgotten 
by  the  people.  From  the  year  o&Z  a.d.  up  to  within  a  short  ])criod  of  tlic  Turkish 
invasion,  Greece  was  being  overrun  by  various  Slavonic  tribes.  Indeed,  in  the  time  of 
Constantino  Porphyrogeneta,  the  Hellenic  pojnilation  was  the  exception  instead  of  the 
rule.  "In  Macedonia,"  writes  the  Imperial  author,  with  line  sweeping  generalisation, 
"  the  Scythians  dwell,  instead  of  tiic  Macedonians.  The  whole  country  is  Siavonised." 
In  addition,  there  is  among  the  Modern  Greeks  the  blood  of  Albanians,  Italians, 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  Arabs,  French,  and  Catalonians.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  it  is  nourishing  a  sentiniental  blunder  to  imagine  that  the  race  of  Achilles  is 
exactly  that  of  M.  Coumoundouros,  any  more  (ban  that  (ii'orge  of  Denmark  is  a 
descendant  of  Alexander  of  INIacedon,  it  would  be  an  equal  mis-statement  to  assert 
that  the  modern  Greeks  have  not  a  close  blood  connection  with  the  heroic  race 
of  the  ancient  Hellenes.  In  character  the  inodern  llelK'iics  are  close  connections  of 
their  classic  namesakes,  and  even  those  least  i'avouralile  to  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
agree  in  considering  that  Fallmerayer  carried  his  theory  of  the  Slavonic  character  of 
the  people  to  an  undue  extent.*  In  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Ba^otia  the  foreign  admixtures 
are,  perhaps,  most  marked;  in  the  land  of  the  Lacunians  the  llellcnir  blood  is,  perhaps, 
the  purest.  The  modern  Italians  are,  of  course,  a  very  mixed  race.  In  the  north 
Dr.  Latham  considers  them  to  be  Ligurian,  Etruscan,  and  Celtic — Celtic  to  some  extent 
in  the  Umbrian,  Sabine,  and  Samnite  countries — and  Greek  in  the  south.  Even  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  the  country  must  have  been  more  Italian  in  language  than  in 
blood.  Hence  it  is  that  the  most  Italian  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  of  the  portions 
least  accessible.  When  the  Empire  began  to  fall  to  pieces  there  were  inroads  of 
Barbarian  hordes — German,  Turk  (Huns,  &c.),  and  Bulgarian  ;  and  since  that  date, 
Spaniards,  French,  Austrians,  and  Albanians  have  contributed  to  the  admixture  of  the 
Italian  stock.  What  the  Ilomaus  were  in  the  latter  days  of  the  lunpire  it  is  only 
possible  to  conjecture  from  a  knowledge  of  the  heterogeneous  composition  of  their 
armies  and  of  the  eipially  heterogeneous  mass  of  jieople  who  congregated  in  the  capital  of 
the  world.  From  the  time  of  the  Bcpuldic,  Ligurians  planted  themselves  in  the  peninsula, 
and  in  the  era  of  the  Lombards  there  w^as  a  Bulgarian  colony  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country,  viz.,  in  Samniuni.  As  the  concjuests  of  the  Komans  extended,  their  own 
people  were  far  too  few  to  supply  soldiers  for  the  army.  Hence,  in  time,  a  Roman 
legionary  might  be  "a  Briton,  a  (hiul,  a  German,  a  Slavonian,  an  African."  Sicily 
and  the  extreme  south  of  Italy  were  originally  Hellenic,  liut,  in  time,  numbers  of 
.A.rabs,  French,  Catalonians,  and  Albanians  settled  there,  and  the  traces  of  their 
descendants  may  easily  be   detected  at  the  present  day.     IMalta  is,  for  example,  an  Italian 

•  Jliillcr:    "Allgemeiuc   Ethnogriiiiliio "   (1873);   About:  "La  Grece  Contcmporaino "   (1S54);   Fallmerayer: 
"Geschichtc  dor  llalbinsd  Jlorca  "  (IS47);    Sergeant:  "New  Greece"  (IS78). 
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island,  governed  by  tlie  English,  but  inhabited  by  a  people  who,  on  an  Italian  stock, 
have  grafted  an  Arab  dialect.  The  other  Latin  countries  were  made  so  by  means  o£ 
Roman  conquest  and  colonisation,  but  Britain  and  Germany  imbibed  few  Roman 
elements,  and  have  almost  entirely  eliminated  or  overlaid  them,  by  subsequent  ethnic 
elements  received  from  other  countries.*  The  Latin  countries — speaking  of  a  country 
simply     in     its     political     significance  —  are     France,     Spain,      Portugal,     Italy,    and    the 


MOriEllN    (;UEEIC    PEAEANTS. 


newly-founded  kingdom  of  Rnumania,  which  is  peoj)led  by  the  descendants  of  colo- 
nists of  Italy,  intermarried  with  the  natives  of  Dacia,  and  to  some  extent  with  the 
Gipsies,  who  swarm  throughout  the  country.  Altogether,  there  may  be  about  90,1.00,000 
GriBco-Latins,  viz.,  .'57,000,000  French  and  Walloons,  27,800,000  Italians,  21,000,000 
Spaniards  and  Portuguosp,  S, 000, 000  Roumanians,  less  than  3,000,000  Greeks  and  Hellenised 
people,  and  about  00,000  Rhfctians  or  Ladinians.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  tliere  are 
Latin  people  belonging  to  nations  that  politically  and  ethnologically  are  Germans.  This  is 
the  fate  of  war   and    (ho    tendency  of   self-interest;    for   no    more    mischievous   theory   was 

*  Latliiiin  ;  "Nationalities  of  Europe,''  Vol.  II.,  j'p.  11,  242. 
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ever    broaclicd    lli;m    llial     M I    :iim1    (.iiifriie    kccji    iicr,],!,.    to^rcUicr,    <n-   tlial,    mcii    liin-incii 

(iim'lil,  ((I  lie  miulo  m-  linliiicil  (o  clcavi'  in  lliiis<-  (.!'  Ilic  .siiiii;  ori^^riii.  I5r.,(liers  arc 
iKifciriniisly  lint  always  llii;  iikisI.  kindly-dispobcd  to  cacli  ollu.T.  .SelF-ilitun'ht  is  llir,- 
iiiaiu  bond  liclwirii  iialioiis,  and  lanyuayc  is  only  a  convenient  element  which  self- 
interest   makes    it    ecjiiveiiieiit    lo    ciiUivale. 


France. 

Fully    tlii-c'c  and   a   liaU"  times  lar-^er  than  Enf^land,    I'laiice    is  sinp^ularlv  well  situated 
for   coranicree.       As    Itussia    occupies    tlio     Ijroadest   part    of     the    European    Continent,    so 
France    strctclies    across    its    narrowest    span,    and,    lyini^   between    the    Mediterranean    and 
Atlantic,    with     <;ood    iiarbours    in     both    seas,   the   surplus    products    from    its    width    of 
(UN)    miles,     and    ;2(II,(HI()    s(iuare     miles    of    area,    are    drawn     olT     lo     (lie    (ndf     of     Lyons 
on    one    side,    and    to  the    Bay    of  Biscay    and    the  Knojish  Channel  on    the    other.       From 
Italy    it    is    separated    by    the    Jura    Ali)s,    from    Spain    by    the    riio^ged    Pyrenees.      The 
boundary  of  the  country  on  the  side  of  Belgium    and  (icrmany  is  a  mere  line  on  the  map, 
j^uarded  by  a    chain    of    fortresses    round   wliidi    international    jealousies  are  likely  to  circle 
lor  ages  yet  to  come.     Corsica,  a  ruLVii'ed  forest-covered  mountainous  island  of   the  ^Vfediter- 
rauean,  is  also  an  intej^ral  ]>art  of   France,  so   far  as   its   o-ovcrnmcnt  is  concerned,  though 
the  people  are  more  Italian  than    l''rench,  and  elierish  strong  autonomous  prejudices,  which 
a  century  of  Gallic  rule  has  not  yet  entirely  effaced.     The    great    watershed    of   France    is 
situated  close  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  country.      Here,  separated  by  well-marked  eleva- 
tions which  follow  their  courses  and  decline  towards  the  Atlantic,   run   the  daronne,   Loire, 
and   Seine,   in   the  basin  of  whii-li    three   rivers  are   comprised   about  nine-tenths   of    France. 
Between    the    Cevennes,    which    are    prolonged    noitliward    by    the    Cote-d'or,    the    Lano-res 
Plateau  and  Vosges,  and  the  Alps,   (lows  the  Rhone,   which  empties  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  chief  rivers    are    navigable    for    long    distances,    and    arc    united    with    each    other    by 
lateral    canals,     which     aid     in    forming    that    network    of    waterways    which    intersect    the 
fruitful,  thickly-jiopulatcd,  and  well-cultivated  country.      France  is  not  an  elevated  country 
outside  the  ranges  mentioned,    yet    j\Iont    Blanc,    the    loftiest    peak    in    ]']urope,    rises   just 
within  its  borders  ;    and  in  Puy  de  Sancy.  the  highest  of    the    Auvergne    volcanic    hills    in 
the  central  part  of  the  country,   the  elevation  of  (i,i;J.j   feet    is    attained.     The    lowlands  of 
France  are  not,  however,  flats,  as  in  the  more  northerly  countries,  but  rolling,  undulating  dis- 
tricts lying  for  the  most  part  along  the  Atlantic  border,  and  in  the  Valley  of    the  Rhone 
opening  into  the  INIediterranean.     About  one-eighth  of  the  surface  is  still  wooded,  in  spite 
of  the    enormous    destruction    of   timber    which    has    been    going    on    during    the    last    few 
centuries,  the  forests  of  Orleans  and  Fontainebleau  being    specimens    of    what   at   one  time 
prevailed  over  much  of  the  country  controlled  by  the  despotic  feudal  proprietors    who    took 
their    pleasure  in    the   widespread  haunts    of   the   wolf,    the    boar,  and  the  deer.      But   wth 
the  exception  of    the    Landes,    the    ^'osges,   and    the    Pyrenees,    where    cultivation    is    only 
possible  in  favourable  localities,  there  are  few  parts  of    France  incapable   of  supjdying  food 
for  man  and  beast.     The  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe — mild,  equable,  and  healthy — 
in  spite  of  the  hot  winds  from  Africa,  which  sometimes  impinge  on  the  southern  districts. 
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niul  the  cliilly  "mistral"  wliieh  sweeps  down  from  the  Alps  ia  the  north.  The  vine  is 
one  of  the  plants  regularly  grown  in  all  the  dejoartments  except  the  north-westernj  the 
regions  of  Champagne^  Burgundy,  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux  being 
the  best  fitted  for  the  protection  of  the  grapes  from  which  the  wines  known  under 
these  names  are  made.  The  olive  flourishes  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  maize  is 
also  a  jirnlitable  crop,  and  in  the  maritime  country  opposite  England  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  along  with  all  kinds  of  temperate  fruits,  are  grown  in  great  abundance  and  perfection, 
while  the  petite  culture  of  the  peasants  results  in  the  exportation  of  prodigious  quantities 
of  fowls,  eggs,  butter,  and  vegetables  to  England,  which  constitutes  their  most  profitable 
market.  The  extreme  subdivision  of  farms  acts  prejudicially  on  jiastoral  pursuits.  In 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  France  is  far  inferior  to  Germany 
and  England,  though,  again,  the  general  comfort,  thrift,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  are 
superior  to  what  obtains  in  the  latter  country,  and  even  in  the  former,  which  the 
jjoverty  of  the  soil,  and  the  oppressive  military  and  other  laws,  handicap.  Of  the 
thirty-seven  millions  of  people  in  France,  the  Celts  form  the  main  part  of  the  poimlation 
in  Brittany,  and  partially  in  the  Basque  country  of  the  western  Pyrenees.  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  before  these  provinces  were  annexed  to  Germany,  were  chiefly  inhabited  by 
by  Teutons,  and  immediately  within  the  French  border  a  considerably  German  element  is  still 
found.  In  the  south  and  south-east,  especially  in  Savoy,  now  severed  from  Italy, 
the  i)eople  are  largely  intermixed  with  Italians,  and  in  appearance  and  language 
partake  of  the  characteristics  of  that  race.  They  are  small,  dark,  and  "lively,"  and 
speak  the  famous  Langue  d'oc,  or  Provencal,  which  is  really  French,  with  the  original 
Romance  in  a  more  unbroken  condition  than  it  is  found  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Just 
as  naturally  on  the  Belgium  frontier,  towards  the  northern,  the  Walloon  or  Fleming 
admixture  appears  with  the  Langue  d'oil,  another  Romance  dialect,  spoken  by  the 
people  of  that  region.  Here  also  the  inhabitants  approach  more  to  the  Teutonic  type. 
Tall,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  men  are  commonly  seen,  and  gravity  replaces  the  gaiety 
and  impulsiveness,  which  in  the  pleasure-loving  south  so  often  takes  the  form  of 
frivolity,  and  has  given  a  brave,  generous  race  that  reputation  for  inconstiiney  and 
vanity  which  they  bear  among  their  duller,  more  severe,  and  often  prejudiced  neighbours. 
Yet,  though  education  is  not  general,  owing  to  a  variety  of  cnAises,  the  chief  of  which 
is  that  formerly  it  was  almost  solely  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and  not 
under  a  (iovernment  department  whoso  interest  it  was  to  see  that  the  law  was 
carried  out  in  its  spirit  and  letter,  apart  from  any  ecclesiastical  motives  impelling  a 
contrary  course,  intelligence  is  a  widespread  characteristic  of  the  French.  The  more 
miculturcd  classes  of  the  community  may  be  ignorant  and  superstitious,  yet  extreme 
bigotry  is  not  found  except  among  the  women  and  the  legitimist  aristocracy,  whose 
moral  and  political  mentors  are  the  Jesuits,  now  expelled  from  the  country.  In  the 
Protestant  districts,  education  is  not  more  advanced  than  in  the  more  extensive  Roman 
Catholic  ones.  In  the  west  and  south-west,  the  people  are  extremely  deficient  in 
knowledge,  while  on  the  German  j'routier  tlicre  is  a  considerable  taste  for  education. 
Nevertheless,  France,  if  not  the  cynosure  of  surrounding  nations,  as  her  Chauvinist 
children  would  claim,  is,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  been,  a  model  on  which  the 
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cultiivo  of  tho  other  European  countries  has  been  inouMcil.  In  I'.iris  centres  tlic  raoBt 
polislied  Hoeicty  of:  tho  worlJ.  From  Paris  are  sent  forth  tho  ijooics,  tlu;  bonnets,  tho 
pictures,  and  i)ossibly  even  the  vices  wiiich  are  so  largely  apeil  by  tlie  rest  of  the 
civilised  world,  it  is  (lie  city  of  pleasure.  I5ut  contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the 
morals  of  Purls,  if  not  high,  are  not  superlatively  low;  for  ihoiioji  iIh'cc  are  depriiveil 
cnouM'h,  they  are  inlinilely  superior  in  many  respects  to  those  of  N'ienna,  Naj.Jes, 
Ihicharest,  and  even  Berlin,   which  is   more  circumspect  and   prudish. 

Earnestness  is,  however,  not  the  most  ])i()niinent  Eremh  virtue.  Hut  industry  is,  and 
when  combined  with  exquisite  taste,  has,  in  a  region  so  admirably  situated  as  is  this 
fair  land  for  commerce  and  manufactures,  done  much  to  give  France  the  enviable 
position  which  for  the  last  century  she  has  maintained  among  the  European  nations, 
notwithstanding  revolutions,    war,   and   anarchy. 

Tho  country  has  a  coast  line  of  J, 500  miles,  frequently  bold,  irregidar,  and  opposite 
England  deeply  indented.  From  the  Seine  southward  the  shore  is  lower,  until  the  Cotcntin 
headland  is  reached,  when  the  former  rugged  features  again  present  themselves.  On 
both  sides  of  tlie  jirouiontory  of  Brittany  the  .shores  are  precipitous,  until  we  come  to 
L'Oricnt,  when  tho  mud  flats  are  varied  with  occasional  rocky  capes.  From  the  Loire 
to  the  Gironde  the  coast  is  low  and  marshy,  and  tlience  to  the  Pyrenees  is  bordered  by 
the  "  Landes,"  or  sand  dunes  covered  by  stunted  pines,  and  backed  by  heathy  tracks, 
sandy  and  jioor,  and  except  where  varied  by  fields  and  marshes,  affording  only  a  scanty 
pasturage  for  a  few  serub])y  sheep.  The  Mediterranean  shore  is  bordered  by  lagoons. 
separated  from  the  sea  by  Hat  peninsulas,  nntil  towards  the  Italian  borders  the  coast 
assumes  features  less  wearisomely  monotonous.  But  this  very  variety  of  shore,  like  the 
variety  of  soils  inland,  has  made  France  a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  sailors  and  merchants, 
farmers  and  vine  dressers.  The  vine  is  indeed  the  staple  agricultural  product  of  France. 
But  in  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  Ninies,  and  Tours,  the  silk-weaving  centre,  and  in  Lille, 
Iloul)aix,  Tourcoing,  Cambrai — from  wliich  city  our  word  "cambric''  is  derived — Valen- 
ciennes, St.  Quentin,  Rouen,  Amiens,  Nancy,  llheims,  and  other  towns  and  cities  in  the 
north,  there  are  large  manufactories  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  gt)ods.  Paris  produces  a 
little  of  everything'  that  the  rest  of  France  does,  but  more  particularly  fine-art  work, 
and  at  Sevres  are,  as  every  drawing-room  in  Christendom  and  most  palaces  in  Pagandom 
can  bear  witness,  the  famous  porcelain  manufactories  which  give  their  name  to  the  handi- 
work there  produced.  Limoges  is  also  a  city  of  potters,  while  glass-work  is  extensively 
exported  from  several  of  the  northern  departments,  particularly  from  Paris  itself.  Tiiough 
the  south  is  more  given  ovm-  to  silk,  wim^  and  Iirandy,  as  well  as  to  oil  and  the  other 
luscious  products  of  its  climate,  yet  at  Le  Mans,  Angers,  and  Rennes,  further  to  the  north, 
there  are  woollen  and  cotton  manufactories  giving  employment  to  a  great  number  of  people. 
Altogether,  the  average  value  of  the  manufactures  may  be  about  £10(1,000,000.  Still 
France  ranks  far  l)elow  England  as  a  manufacturing  country.  The  proportion  of  the 
workers  of  this  description  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture  is  as  1  to  5,  nearly  the  reverse 
of  the  ratio  which  obtains  in  England;  but  while  the  English  agriculturist  is  far  ahead 
of  the  Gallic  peasant  in  the  science  of  his  art  (pp.  "221,  265),  the  French  artizan  as  infinitely 
excels   the  English  "  hand "   in  taste   and    originality   of   design.     The    imijorts   of    France 
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for  liome  consumption  are  valued  at  over  £178,438^000^  and  its  exports  of  home  produce  at 
£134,79^,000  in  i-ound  figures;  but  though  its  foreign  trade  is,  next  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
the  greatest  in  Europe,  its  mines  are  by  no  means  the  least  important  of  its  sources  of 
wealth.  From  the  basins  of  the  Loire,  Rhone,  Creuzot,  and  Valenciennes,  which  extends 
to  Belgium  and  is  known  as  the  coal-field  of  that  kingdom,  more  than  nineteen  millions  of 
tons  of  fuel  are  annually  mined,  though  the  supply  is  so  far  unequal  to  the  demand 
that   quantities  are   imported    from    the    neighbouring   countries.      The   same   may   be   said 
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in  regard  to  iron,  which,  though  found  in  different  places,  has  to  be  imjiortcd  to  supply 
tile  needs  of  the  founders,  the  main  difiiculty  being  that  the  ore  is  not  deposited  in 
that  close  proximitv  to  the  coal  which  allows  of  it  being  profitably  smelted.  Still,  as 
the  great  iron-works  of  Creuzot  and  St.  I'^tienne  prove,  France  can  manufacture  hardware 
of  a  fine  quality,  and,  in  the  case  of  chassepots  and  other  lethal  weaj)i)ns,  of  a  jjcculiarly 
effective  character.  The  country  is  intersected  by  15,000  miles  nf  railway,  which 
centre-  in  llic  priiici]ial  seaports,  such  as  Marseilles,  on  the  Meilitcn-imean,  linrdcaux, 
Nantes,  and  St.  Niizairc,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  and  Havre,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  on 
the  English  Cliannel.  It  is  needless  to  sjicak  of  the  army  and  navy  of  France — for 
her  soldiers,  if   not  her  sailors  also,  have    ever  been   at   once    her   glory   and  her  misery — • 
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military  dcslinctidn  licin^'  one  df  ihc  hkisI  liit;il  of  tlic  \vlll-o'-tlie-wisp8  wliidi  li;ivc 
lured  FraiiLc  to  tuniporary  ruin.  Tlic  lorce  at  tiie  disiwaal  of  the  country  was,  at  the  date 
of  the  latest  statistics,  5l)2,7(;i'  men,  capable  of  Ijciiif?  raised  in  tlie  last  extremity  to  the 
number   of    a,75;i,i«i    men,    wiiile    tlie    fleet    of    2J.S    kIiIjjs   was    manned    by   ],7s:5    oflicers 
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and  •ia,rjO()  men  and  boys.  The  total  pulilie  debt  of  France  is  £940,000,000,  wliile  its 
revenue  of  £109,988,42:2,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  o-reater  than  that  of  this 
country,  was  in  1880  larijely  exceeded,  mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  made  to  put  the 
country  into  a  "a  ])roper  state  i^f  defence."  France  is  at  present  a  republic,  divided  into 
eig-hty-seven  departments,  apportionments  of  the  country  simply  for  jmrposes  of  £»overnment, 
and  of  no  historical  interest  compared  with  the  jnovinces  into  which  it  was  divided  prior 
234 
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to  the  revolution,  in  so  far  that  these  provinces  represented  the  kingdoms,  duchies, 
and  other  sovereig-nties  out  of  which  the  country  had  been  gradually  built  up.  Most 
of  the  eighty-seven  departments  are  named  from  the  principal  rivers  which  How 
through  them,  and  are  often  called  prefectures,  from  the  prefect,  or  chief  official 
personage,  who  presides  over  each,  and  who  resides  in  the  clwf  lien,  or  capital 
town,  which  is,  however,  not  necessarily  the  largest.  In  addition  to  France  proper, 
the  country  has  numbers  of  dependencies  or  colonies,  and  "  protected  countries." 
Some  of  these  colonies,  like  Algeria,  are  regarded  as  a  sort  of  immediate  annexes  of  the 
mother  country,  and  are  governed  by  constitutions  not  widely  different.  Others  send 
representatives  to  the  French  Legislature,  while  a  third  and  inferior  class  are  ruled 
directly  as  dependencies,  much  in  the  same  way  as  oui-  Crown  colonies,  though  none 
of  them  have  Parliaments  or  responsible  Governments.  These  colonies  we  need  not  reca- 
pitulate, as  we  have  already  visited,  and  noticed  in  more  or  less  detail,  the  most  important 
of  them.  France  has  within  her  the  elements  of  prosperity  such  as  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  scarcely  any  other  European  country.  Her  people,  with  all  their  faults,  are  a  fine  race, 
industrious,  amiable,  intelligent,  and  patriotic.  Her  climate  is  the  beyt,  take  it  all  in  all, 
on  the  Continent,  and  her  soil,  in  fertility  and  variety,  is  surpassed  by  no  other  region. 
Ravaged  by  invaders,  shaken  by  civil  wars,  oppressed  by  enormous  fines  imposed  on 
her  by  conquerors,  drained  of  her  best  men  to  resist  armed  coalitions,  and  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  military  adventurers,  France  has  suffered  and  survived  misfortunes  which 
would  have  utterly  overwhelmed  for  ages  any  country  less  abounding  in  resources, 
or  peopled  by  a  race  not  so  elastic  as  the  so-called  volatile  French.  In  the  Franco- 
German  war  an  indemnity  was  exacted  from  her  by  the  victorious  Germans  so  enormous 
in  amount  that  it  was  believed  that  tlie  country  would  be  so  crushed  under  the 
load  as  to  be  harmless  for  an  incalculable  period.  But  the  five  milliards  of  francs 
(£250,000,000)  were  paid,  as  they  could  have  been  paid  tea  times  over,  if  necessary, 
in  addition  to  another  £121,500,01)0  incurred  on  the  country's  own  behalf.  And  yet 
to-day  France  is  more  prosperous  than  ever  she  was,  and  on  the  whole  not  feeling  the 
load  laid  on  her  half  so  much  as  the  conquerors  do  their  own  burdens,  even  with  the  five 
milliards    to    lighten    the    grievous    weight   of    a    victorious    war.* 

Between  Italy  and  France  lies  the  rocky  promontory  of  Monaco,  a  petty  principality 
ruled  for  800  years  by  the  Grimaldis.  It  contains  7,000  inhabitants,  who  pay  no  taxes, 
the  prince's  revenue  being  derived  from  the  proprietor  of  the  gambling  establishment, 
and    the  visitors  who  are    attracted  by    this  den,    or   by    the   fine   climate. 


Spain  .^nd  PoiiTuaAL. 

The  Iberian  Peninsula,  as  the  228,000  square  miles  occupied  by  these  two  Latin  kingdoms 
is  called,  comjirises  a  varied  territory  four  times  as   large  as  England,  and   more   extensive 

•  Kleine :  "  Les  richessus  du  la  France"  (1872);  GoUo :  "La  France  ct  ses  Colonies"  (1878);  Langol : 
"La  Franco  politique  et  sociale"  (1878)  ;  Lavergne:  "Economie  rurale  de  la  France''  (1878);  Reclus  :  "La 
France"  (1877);  Duval:  "  L'.-Vlgerie  et  les  Colonies  fvan(;aise3  "  (1877),  and  numerous  official  publications  and 
annuals,   in  addition  to  the  works  already  quoted. 
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thnn  France.  Politionlly,  it  is  occupied  by  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  British  rock  fortresB 
of  Gihraltar;  pliysically,  it  is  otio  of  tho  inost  mountainous  sections  of  Kiirope.  We  K|H,'ak, 
and  speak-  correctly,  (if  (lie  "sunny  (ieiiU  of  Spain."  Hut  if  by  this  phrase  we  intend  to 
convey  tiir  idea  (hat  Spain  is  cilhrr  lidil-likr  or  uTiilnlaf  in^'  \vc  ])ut  in  currency  a  most 
erroneous  idea.  'I'lu;  peninsula  is  traversed  iu  almost  every  direction,  but  more  esjK'cially 
Irom  east  to  \vt!st,  hy  mountain  range.s,  or  "sierras,"  that  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  cul- 
minating in  Mulahacem,  1  1,GS()  feet  in  heij^ht,  and  nourishinj;'  j^-laciers  in  its  snowy  valleys. 
Between  the  two  nuiiu  ranges,  and  oc(Mi])ying  half  llie  area  of  llie  peninsula,  is  an  u)iland — 
elevated,  bare,  and  monotonous  at  all  seasons,  in  summer  parched  by  drought  and  sun,  and 
in  winter  swept  by  fierce  chilly  blasts.  This  plateau  is  again  divided  into  two,  that  of  Old 
Castile  and  Ijcou,  of  wiiich  Valladolid  is  the  chief  city,  anil  that  of  New  Castile  and  Kstrema- 
dura,  of  wiiieli  Madrid,  tlie  ra])ilal  of  Spain,  is  the  princi|iai  iJ(jint  of  interest.  Indee<l,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lower  i)art  of  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  in  the  north-east  of  the  plain 
of  Seville  in  the  basin  of  the  Guadaltpnver  in  the  south-west,  there  are  really  no  level 
sections  of  any  extent  in  the  country.  It  also  follows  that  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula  are 
f(ir  llie  most  part  brnken  up  by  rapids,  subject  to  llnods  in  winter  and  droughts  in 
summer,  and   hence  of  little  value  to  tlie  seaman  and  not  much    to  the  farmer. 

The  climate  and  scenery  of  the  country  arc  also  as  varied  as  the  surface.  The  north- 
west mountain  region  is  very  rainy,  and  during  jiart  of  the  year  cold  and  foggy.  But  in 
this  section  of  the  country  the  freshest  vegetation  is  t'nund.  The  meadow  lands  are  green, 
and  the  undulating  valleys  are  covered  with  corn-tields,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  woods, 
through  which  run  streams  swarming  with  fish.  The  jilains  of  Andalusia  and  the  basin  of 
the  Douro  contain  some  of  the  finest  wheat  soil  in  Spain,  and  yield  rich  crops  which  only 
the  difficulty  of  transport  fail  to  make  an  ample  source  of  profit  to  the  injiabitants.  The 
absence  of  trees  on  the  middle  of  the  plateau  zone,  higher  up,  give  it  a  bareness  which  to 
those  accustomed  to  the  better  wooded  country  nearer  the  coast  is  dismally  monotonous.  This 
region  is  not  naturally  deficient  in  timlu'r.  But  owing  to  the  absence  of  other  fuel,  the 
inhabitants  have  cleared  it  off,  and  it  is  aflirnied,  though  the  statement  seems  ridiculous, 
have  such  an  actual  prejtulice  against  trees  that  they  destroy  them  when  young.  At  all 
events,  in  the  plateaux  one  sees  little  timber  until  a  height  is  reached,  where  the  trees,  being 
too  difficult  to  get  at,  have  been  allowed  to  grow  in  comjiarative  peace.  However,  in  the 
Asturias  and  Biscay,  there  are  fine  oak  woods,  and  in  Catalonia,  the  Serrania  of  Cuenca,  and 
the  Guadarrama,  there  are  many  good  forests  of  pine,  kermcs  oak,  cork,  olive,  sumach, 
carob,  mulberry,  and  nut  trees.  The  climate  of  the  plateaux  region  is  also  not  the  most 
agreeable  in  S])ain.  The  winters  are  cold,  and  iee  usually  forms  about  Madrid,  but  in  the 
summer,  the  long  drought  ]ianhes  everything,  and  the  bare  landscape  is  half  concealed  by 
a  haze  which  overhangs  the  surface.  In  the  most  southern  zone  of  Spain,  at  a  low- 
elevation,  the  climate  and  productions  are  almost  tropicid,  indeed,  though  the  temperature 
is  for  most  of  the  year  extremely  agreeable,  too  tropical  for  those  not  accustomed  to  it 
when  the  Solano  blows.  This  hot  African  wind  is,  even  to  the  natives,  excessively 
enervating.  During  its  continuance  all  exertion  must  perforce  come  to  a  standstill,  and 
so  notoriously  irritable  does  it  make  every  one,  that  a  familiar  proverb  enjoins  discreet 
people  not    "to    ask    a   favour    in    the   Solano."       Here    we     find    the    sugar-cane,    and    the 
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cotton  jjlaiit,  the  banana,  the  fig,  the  pahn,  the  date,  pomegranate,  lemon,  citron,  orange,  aloe, 
cactus,  and  rice,  as  well  as  certain  varieties  of  grape,  from  which  are  made  the  potent 
wines  of  the  peninsula.  In  brief,  Spain,  under  conditions  better  than  have  obtained  for 
some  centuries,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  iu  Europe,  since  within  its  own 
borders  it  has  every  climate  and  every  product.  That  unhappily  is  not  the  case,  for  while 
there  are  few  railways — less  than  3,700  miles — the  roads  are  so  bad  that  the  principal  transport 
is  effected  by  means  of  mules,  and  the  canals  whieli  in  brief  glimpses  of  stable  government 
and  prosperity  were  begun,  have  in  most  cases  been  left  unfinished,  and  almost  useless  either 
for  navigation  or  irrigation.  Portugal,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  is  cooler.  Here  we 
have  also  considerable  variety  of  climate,  since  in  the  noi-thern  winters  much  rain  falls,  and 
snow  covers  the  interior  hills,  while  in  the  south  the  white  coat  is  unknown.  In 
this  region  the  cold  season  is  so  brief  that  by  January  it  is  over,  by  February  spring  is 
fairly  iu,  and  by  Midsummer  the  crops  have  been  housed.  Though  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  at  present  separate  kingdoms,  yet  they  are  essentially  one  countiy,  inhabited  by  the 
same  people  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  and  what  have  at  different  times  been 
united  under  one  head.  Both  countries  are  very  backward.  Scarcely  a  fourth  of  their  area 
is  improved.  About  one-eleventh,  ehielly  in  Asturias  and  Catalonia  in  Spain,  is  covered  with 
timber,  and  three-fifths  are  believed  to  be  in  pasture,  the  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  goats  of 
the  peninsula  being  famous  throughout  Europe.  In  Castile,  Leon,  and  Aragon  the  sheep,  of 
which  there  are  about  20,000,000  in  the  country,  pasture  during  the  summer  in  the 
uplands,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  are  driven  to  the  lower  lands  in  flocks  of  10,000 
each,  each  proprietor  alung-  the  line  of  march  being  comix?lled,  by  the  ancient  "  mesta  "  law,  to 
reserve  free  a  width  of  ninety  paces  on  each  side  of  the  road,  for  the  food  and  accommodation 
of  these  "eabaiias,"  which  form  the  main  source  of  the  country's  wealth  in  the  districts 
named.  Eut  the  people  have  as  yet  done  little  to  develop  the  resources  of  their  country. 
No  race  in  Euroix;  bore  a  greater  reputation  in  the  past  than  these  Iberians  :  few  at  the 
present  moment  bulk  less  in  the  esteem  of  the  surrounding  nations.  The  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  World,  and  much  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  raised  for  a  time  the 
peninsula  to  the  highest  jroint  of  prosperity.  But  the  prosperity  was  hollow,  for  it  seemed 
to  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  leave  them  powerless  and  less  fit  to  engage  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  than  before.  At  all  events,  from  that  period  when  the  fame 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  at  its  highest,  the  country  and  the  jicople  have  gradually 
sunk,  until  they  are  now  among  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  in  Europe.  Of  late 
they  have  attempted  to  throw  off  their  apathy,  despite  the  frequent  interruptions  of  civil 
war.  Iveligious  bigotry  also  retards  all  sound  advancement ;  but  though  the  prospects  of  the 
])en insula  do  not  seem  very  bright,  and  the  upper  classes  are  steeped  in  the  most  absurd 
pride  of  birth,  and  incapability  of  seeing  the  ridiculous  figure  they  cut  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  if  ignoi-ant  ami  superstitious,  are  neither 
idle  nor  vicious.  The  basis  of  their  race  are  the  Celtic  Iberians :  hence  the  Spaniard  is  a 
hot-blooded  individual,  not  invariably  gifted  with  the  logical  faculty.  But  in  the  course 
of  ages  Phoenicians,  Romans,  Germans,  and  IMoors  contributed  their  admixture  to  the 
old  stock,  until  at  the  present  time  the  Ilierian  race  is  perhaps  more  widely  n'mcncd 
from    the    Celtic    type    than    any    other    which     was    originally    derived    from    that    wide- 
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spiiMil  pcdplc.  Ill  |iin'4Mio  llii'v  Mi-c  Ijiliiis.  Tlic  Anilis  (Moors),  (liiriii;,'  tlicir  jioswHsioii 
of  llio  soiitlirni  and  soiiUi-casti'rii  coast,  lands,  inlcrniarriod  coii.sidcniMy  willi  the  population, 
and    their  Icatures,  and   many    words   of    tlicir  lan<,nia]Ljc',    yt-t    remain  amonj,'    tlic   Sjiaiiiardu 


SPANISII    I'EASAXT. 


of  tl\at,  part  of  tlio  oonnfrv.  Tn  flu>  mountains  soutli  of  tlu>  Donro  tlioro  is  still  a 
remnant  of  tho  old  fn'rmanic  invaders.  The  Spanish  Basques,  or  Vaseones,  do  not  nuniluT 
over  half  a  million,  and  inha1)it  the  northern  Cimtahrian  mountains,  where  they  stHl 
cherish  their  aneient  ton<jne  ;  while  the  Galleiros  of  (Jalioia  are  said  to  speak  a  lantjuaa^ 
allied  more  to  the  Portug-uese  than  to  the  Spanish. 
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Spain  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  three  and  a  half  times  larger 
than  England,  and  possesses  a  population — exclusive  of  the  Canaries  and  Balearic  Isles — 
numbering  l(J,()5.'3/JOO,  or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  j)eninsula.* 
For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  forty-nine  districts,  though  the  old 
sovereignties,  which  are  now  comprised  within  the  present  kingdom,  are  historically  of  more 
interest.  Spain  has  also  sevei'al  colonies,  most  of  which  we  have  visited  in  the  course  of  our 
travels,  but  the  Balearic  islands  in  the  ^Mediterranean,  and  the  Canaries  in  the  Atlantic,  are 
considered  integral  parts  of  the  mother  country,  and  are  administered  in  exactly  the 
same  fashinn.  In  addition  to  its  flocks  and  herds,  and  various  crops  already  noticed, 
Spain  abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  Its  copper  and  quicksilver,  indeed,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Phcenieians  and  the  Romans.  The  quicksilver  mine  of  Almaden  is 
famous  all  over  the  world;  Galicia  yields  cobalt  in  sufficient  abundance  to  supply  the 
rest  of  Eurojie,  and  in  Murcia  and  some  of  the  adjoining  districts  there  is  lead  ore 
enough  to  be  worked  for  ages  before  it  is  exhausted.  At  Guadalcanal  occurs  silver 
associated  with  lead,  while  the  copper  mines  of  Rio  Tinto,  west  of  Seville,  have  for  long 
been  yielding  immense  quantities  of  the  finest  ore.  Iron  is  mined  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  coal  is  found  in  almost  every  province  ;  and  though  raised  in  various  places, 
the  amount  is  trifling,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  want  of  carriage  puts  in  the  way  of 
its  being  sent  to  market.  In  addition  ti)  the  salt  obtained  from  the  sea  on  various  parts 
of  the  coast,  there  are  exhaustless  mines  of  rock-salt  in  Catalonia.  Near  Cordova,  in 
that  province,  is  the  famous  mountain  of  salt,  which  is  often  visited  by  tourists  intent  on 
witnessing  the  l)rilliant  spectacle  of  the  sun  reflected  from  its  surface. 

Spain  at  one  time  manufactured  many  articles  of  importance.  But  nowadays  its 
factories  are  unimportant,  and  confined  to  a  few  to\yns,  such  as  Barcelona  and  Terragona, 
where  cotton  and  woollen  goods  are  woven ;  Madrid,  A'alencia,  Grenada,  Seville,  and  Toledo, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  weavers;  Barcelona  and  Geruna,  where  the  princijial  paper-mills 
are  situated ;  Biscay,  and  Trubia,  in  Asturias,  the  home  of  iron,  copper,  and  brass-workers ; 
and  Seville,  Cordova,  and  A'alladolid,  famous  for  leather  wares.  In  Madrid  there  are  many 
factories  for  making  anns  and  munitions  of  war,  and,  of  course,  as  a  wealthy  city,  there 
centre  the  artists  of  every  description  who  have  a  specialitj'  for  maniifacturing  articles 
calcidated  to  lighten  the  pockets  of  the  residents  or  visitors.  Tobacco  manufacture  is  a 
monopoly  carried  on  in  seven  Government  factories,  and  among  the  ironfoundries  of 
Spain  are  those  of  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  celebrated  for  its  mountain  of  fine  magnetic  iron 
ore,  and  Toletlo,  which  has  become  proverbial  for  its  splendid  Itlades.  In  the  seaports  of 
Ferrol,  Coruna,  Cadiz,  ^"al(■ncla,  and  Barcelona,  sonic  ship-building  and  the  manufacture 
of  cordage,  sails,  and  other  stores  •  requisite  for  eijuipping  the  ships,  are  always  going 
on,  while  in  the  south  the  cork  trade  commands  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of 
people.  On  the  sea-coast  barilla  is  mamifactured  from  seaweeds,  and  over  many  sandy 
tracts  the  growth  of  the  esparto  grass,  now  so  extensively  used  in  the  maniifacture 
of  paper,  affords  employment  to  a  considerable  population.  Fruits,  wines,  cereals,  and 
other  country  produce  swell  the  returns  of  Spanish  exports,  though  its  commerce  does  not 
compare    with   that  of   some   of  the    neighl)ouring  countries  not  nearly  so   rich,  or  favoured 

"  "Rcsultados  generales  del  Censo  de   la   Poblacion  do   Espaua  en   31   de   Uicicmbre  de  1S77  "    (1879). 
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with  siirli  line  hinlidurs.  'I'lir  loiniliy  is,  liuurvi  r,  iiroj^ressing,  thouj^-li  tlif  ln-avy  itnport 
duties  liain|icr  tni(l<'  ami  ciicounii;-!'  sinii^-^^lin;;-  Id  an  extent  wliieli  does  not  obtain 
elsewhere  in  JMird])!'.  lis  total  imports  aniouiit  to  1 1  (),UUO,000  ;  its  exports  to  Jt;17,!J.j;j,000. 
Its  reveiHK'  was  last  year  £32,494,552,  and  its  expenditure  £;i:J,12'J,4S4,  of  which  1.11,570,445 
were  alisurlicd  in  payini;-  interest  on  its  jinhlic  ildit  d'  i,515,000,()00.  It  need  HCarcely 
he  added  that  the  linaiurs  ot"  S]iain  are  in  a  desperate  plif^ht ;  the  country  is  livinj^ 
i'roui  hand  to  mouth,  and  thou<;li  tlu-  interest  on  the  debt  is  re<4-tdarly  debited  in  the 
Budget,  it  must  not  on  that  ai-cunnt  he  sn]i]jns(il  lliat  it  is  as  reH;ularly  [)aid.  In  reality, 
to  quote  tile  words  of  Kin^-  All'unsii's  Finanee  Minister,  tin'  national  creditors  cannot  be 
satislled  "  witiiout  havin^-  rt'eourse  to  credit  operations  at  an  enormous  rate  of  interest, 
which  in  a  short  time  donliU'S  the  original  dehl."  The  Culnm  rebellion  has  for  years 
been  the  cause  of  life  liciiit;-  drained  out  of  Sjiaiii,  already  weak  nif^'h  to  death  with 
the  Carlist  civil  war,  washed  solely  in  the  interest  oi  Don  Carlos,  an  adventurer  who 
considered  that  the  rcnuiiciatiou  of  the  claim  which  his  father  had  made  on  the  crown 
was  not  binding-  on  him,  and  no  way  lor  the  beiiellt  of  the  country  or  the  people  at  large, 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  this  moiist runs  load  ol  debt.  Tlii"  aliiinst  c(intiniial  revolutions 
x.liich  have  disturbed  the  country  since  Queen  Isabella  lied  in  I'^liS  have  likewise  been 
ruinous  to  it.  I'nless  it  be  from  enemies  within,  Spain  has  at  the  jircseiit  moment  nothing 
to  tear  from  any  one.  Yet  the  army  is  on  a  peace  footing  of  90,UblJ  men,  and  on  a  war 
footing  of  450, (MM),  wliile  the  navy  consists  of  1:21  steamers  carrying  5:i5  guns,  and 
manned  by  504  ollieers  and  14,(I(H)  men.  Spain  ])ossesses  on  the  African  shore  the  ports 
of  Ceuta  and  Melilla;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  holds  these  patches  of  Moorish  terri- 
tory, it  rankles  in  her  breast  that  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Gibralbir  the  British 
cannon  bristle  on  the  rock  fortress  of  the  same  name.  This  strong  jilace,  so  famous  in 
the  annals  of  war,  towering  above  the  sea  to  the  height  fif  ],4-'59  feet,  is  only  about  three 
miles  long,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  1'^,(I(I0  people,  may  be  described  as  an 
almost  impregnable  fortress,  of  rock-cut  galleries  and  batteries  manned  by  7,0UU  British 
soldiers.  The  inhabitants,  exclusive  ol  the  army,  are  mainly  .Spaniards,  Jews,  Maltese, 
and  that  nondescript  "  rilTnift' "  of  all  nations  familiarly  known  as  "rock  scorpions,"  who 
extract  a  livelihood  out  of  the  military,  smuggling,  and  general  traflic.  "  Jahel  Tarik," 
or  Tarik's  Mountain — to  use  the  Arab  name  of  which  Gibraltar  is  the  corruption — has 
been  a  British  jiossessimi  since  170t,  and  as  it  commands  the  strait  is  likely  to 
continue    such,  unless  British  ideas  regarding  the  value  of  "Gib"  considerably  change. 

Another  bit  of  foreign  territory,  in  or  on  the  borders  of  Spain,  is  the  little  State 
of  Aiiifan-ii,  perched  in  one  of  the  \alleys  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  north  of  Catalonia. 
In  reality  the  little  State  is  the  oldest  re])iiblie  in  the  world,  and  as  a  sovereign  or 
semi-sovereign  power  is  much  more  ancient  than  Spain  itself,  or  speaking  gcnendly,  of 
any  government  in  Europe.  Its  origin  is  somewhat  traditionary;  but  the  usual  account 
given  is  that  it  owes  its  foundation  to  Charlemagne,  who  signalised  in  this  way  his 
gratitude  to  the  warlike  tribe  of  that  region  wlio  rendered  him  go«xl  service  in  one 
of  his  battles  against  the  Moors.  \'ery  little  is  accurately  known  either  about  the 
people  or  their  country,  since  they  lie  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  can  only  be  reached 
after   a    toilsome    journey    over    mountain     paths.       They    are    variously    stated    to    number 
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from  4jOOO  to  18,000,  and  live  chiefly  liy  pastoral  operations  and  by  mining  the  iron 
which  exists  in  their  mountains.  Their  rulers  are  a  Council  General  of  twenty-four 
members,  elected  by  the  heads  of  families  of  each  parish ;  but  they  are  also  under  the 
suzerainty  of  France  and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel.  There  are  two  syndics,  to  the 
first  of  whom  is  apportioned  the  executive  power.  Judicial  functions  are  entrusted  to 
two  "  viguiers "  and  a  civil  judge.  France  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  name  each  a 
viguier,  and  the  civil  judge  is  nominated  alternately  by  the  two  suzerains.  The  republic 
pays    to    France    every   year   a   tribute    of    'JUO   fi-ancs,    and    S91    francs   to   the    Bishoj)    of 
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Urgel.  The  Pojie  nominates  tne  clergy,  and  licnce  so  many  different  powers  having  an 
interest  in  preserving  intact  the  independence  of  the  little  republic,  it  has  managed  for 
twelve  centuries  to  maintain  itself  in  its  mountain  home.  How  long  this  is  likely  to 
continue  is  doubtful ;  for  the  Andorrese,  not  content  with  their  present  blessings,  are 
wearying  to  grow  rich,  and  have  with  a  view  to  that  end  been  listening  to  tlie  projiosals  of 
gambling  speculators,  who  propose  erecting  in  their  quiet  valley  an  establishment  similar 
to  that  of  Monaco.  To  this  the  French  viguier  and  his  Government  object  equally  with 
the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  The  Andorrese  are,  however,  bent  on  the  jirojeet,  which  they 
imagine  is  to  bring  them  untold  wealth,  and  accordingly  France  and  Spain  have  resolved, 
if  they  prove  refractory,  to  surround  their  valley  with  a  cordon  of  troops  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the   rej)ublieans   demoralising  themselves  alter  the  manner  they  seem  so  eager  to  do. 
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PiirliKjiil  occiiiiii's  ;i  seaward  sli-ip  nl'  lijc  prnin^ula,  snr]ic\vli:il  liir^ci-  lliaii  I  i'.-i:iiii|, 
]uif  ((Jiilainini;'  a  |)o|)iilali(m  iil'  only  l-,7.">t),OI)(),  wliirli  is  cDiisidcraldy  k-ss  tlian  tliat  of  the 
J'lincrald   Islo.      lis  scvLMitecii    |iriivincrs   an'    ruled    al'lrr    imicli    the  same   manner  as  Si»ain, 

and,  like  it,  Portugal   is  {jovirncd    liy   a    limilnl    ni inli,   wli.p   makes   up   fcir   liis  diniinislied 

ini|Mir(auce  in  iiKidiaai  liiiies  iiy  sfylin^;-  liiinsell'  "  Kiii.^-  i.T  I'l.rl  1114:1!  and  Ali^-arve  within 
and  heyond  tlio  seas;  in  Africa  Seii^nciir  <<\  (ininea,  and  nl'  the  navif^ation  and  eoin- 
mereo  oF  I'lthiopia.,  Araliia,  Persia,  and  llie  Indies."  Tts  rescnrees  are  natnrally  niueli 
the  same  as  those  of  S])ain,  of  wliieli  it.  is  i;'eo'4ra|iliii-ally  only  a  part,  thony^li  the 
]ie(i|ile  have  for  ai;'es  cherished  a  rivaliT  and  even  anli|iatliy  to  each  other.  Wheat, 
oats,  maize,  and  the  nsnal  crops  of  temperate  clinialr,  liourish  in  thi'  (di'vated  Iract.s; 
the  famous  wines  of  the  Douro  yi(dd  the  "  jiorl  "  so  lon<>-  a.ss(jciafed  with  this  jKirt  of 
the  peninsula;  and  in  the  hotter  low-lyin;^'  tracts  oranges,  riee,  almonds,  olives,  citrons, 
and  the  usual  fruits  of  such  a  climate  ^^row  in  ^-reat  luxuriance.  I'ine,  oak,  chestnut, 
and  cork  are  the  chief  forest  trees;  while!  nuui<;'anese,  aniimouv,  lead,  aiwl  other  minerals, 
including'  coal,  are  found  in  the  mountains,  thoui^-h,  with  the  exception  of  siilt,  which 
is  obtained  in  lari;-e  quantifies  from  the  coast  laj^oons,  and  is  held  in  much  esteem, 
the  mineral  trade  of  the  country  is  trillin;;'.  The  coast  fisheries  of  tunny  and  sardines 
are  more  important.  Its  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics  are  also  entitled  to  h(dd  a  hit^Ii 
])lace  amon<^  such  manufactun's,  while  the  busy  trade  which  centres  in  the  ])rincipal  port 
of  Lisbon,  a  city  of  21(1,000  inhabitants  at  the  mouth  of  ihc  Ta-'us,  and  ()port(.  (110,000 
people),  afford  a  marked  contrast  to  the  sleepy  harbours  of  most  of  S])ain,  or  the  still  greater 
dulness  of  its  inland  capital,  where  everything-  is  essentially  Spanish.  Lisbon,  on  the  contrary, 
is  cosmojiolitan,  and  a  meetini;'-])lace  for  men  of  all  nations.  \\\  ISSO  the  revenue  f)f  the 
country  was  estimated  at  .£(), 200, 0(10,  and  its  cx])cndi(ure  at  somcthinL;-  over  that  nmdest 
fiiifure.  The  consolidated  national  debt  is  .C77,S7;i,()00,  a  fact  not  to  be  surprised  at, 
since  for  nearly  thirty  years  there  was  no  Bud<i^et  without  a  deficit.  There  is  also  a 
large  floating  debt  variously  estimated  at  from  £2,000,000  to  £1,000,000.  Attempts 
have  of  late  years  been  made  to  reduce  the  national  iiidebledness,  but  as  Portugal  has 
more  than  once  been  behiiidhand  with  its  interest,  and  has  even  repudiated  some  of  its 
loans,  the  world  is  rather  chary  in  ministering  to  its  necessities.  The  various  colonie3 
of  Portugal  we  have  already  noticed.  For  the  purpose  of  ])rotecting  them,  and  also  of 
home  defence,  not  liktdy  to  be  reipiircd,  an  army  of  2S,000  men  is  maintained,  and  a 
navy  of  forty-one  rather  indifferent  vessels.  The  dream  of  the  vSpanish  revolutionaries 
are  an  Iberian  Republic;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  no  large  section  of  the  country 
rympathises  with  them,  the  long-standing  enmities  and  dialectical  differences  of  language 
are  likely  to  keep  the  two  kingdoms  apart,  as  they  have  been  slne,>  the  ].eople  expelled 
the  Spanish  kings  who  had  usurped  the  crown  and  elected  ])om  Joao  the  Fm-tnnate,  of 
Braganza,  their  monarch.  The  country  is,  however,  jirogr.'ssiug,  though  not  r.ii>idly. 
Pojinlar  education  is  at  a  low  stan<l,  tlmugh  ]>rofe.ssional  training  is  well  providt-d  for 
in  the  University  of  ('oiud)ra,  and  in  various  high  s.hools,  art  aciulemies,  and  lyceums. 
About  720  miles  of  railway  are  ojien,  and  the  roads  are  becoming  better  than  they  were. 
Still  P(n-tuo-al  has  much  to  learn  and  much  to  do  before  she  can  regain  her  lost 
position  among  the  European  nations.  Hev  load  of  debt  weighs  her  to  the  earth,  and  the 
235 
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inflated  vanity  of  her  wordy  self-seeking  statesmen  are  not  likely  ever  to  do  much  to  help 
the  country  they  dominate* 

Italy. 

The  Peninsula  of  Italy  is,  like  Spain,  an  Aljiine  country,  the  plains  of  any  extent 
being  few  in  number,  and  the  mountains  prominent  in  every  direction.  In  the  north  the 
Aljjs  form  the  boundary  wall,  sloping  down  rather  abruptly  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
which  they  surround.  This  plain  is  one  of  the  richest  jiarts  of  the  peninsula,  though 
the  inhabitants  are  among  the  poorest  and  most  degraded.  In  few  places  does  it  rise 
over  300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  bears  the  imj^ress  of  having  at  one  time  formed 
part  of  the  neighbouring  Adriatic  Sea,  which  had  become  filled  up  by  the  debris  worn  off 
the  Aljiine  slopes  by  the  winter  and  spring  torrents  pouring  down  their  sides.  Indeed, 
tlie  Po,  which  flows  through  the  plain  and  forms  the  jjrincijMl  river  of  Italy,  and  indeed 
the  only  one  of  any  consecpienee,  is  daily  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  the  ocean. 
The  amount  of  mud  which  it  bears  on  its  surface  from  its  sources,  and  those  of  its 
tributaries  in  Lake  Maggiore,  Lake  Como,  Lake  Iseo,  and  Lake  di  Garda,  is  so  great 
that  the  delta  at  its  mouth  is  every  year  enlarging,  and  tlie  town  of  Adria,  which 
was  at  one  time  a  port,  and  indeed  gives  its  name  to  the  Adriatic,  is  now  an  inland 
village.  The  Ajiennines  run  like  a  backbone  down  the  centre  of  the  jieninsula,  from  the 
French  maritime  Alps  to  Cajie  Spartivento  in  the  south.  But  in  the  course  of  this 
distance  of  nearly  700  miles,  the  narrow  peninsula,  in  no  place  more  than  300  miles 
broad,  and  in  general  only  aljout  100,  gets  cut  up  l)y  lateral  offshoots  from  the  main  chain. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  they  alter  their  course  and  become  parallel,  enclosing  valleys 
with  their  own  systems  of  drainage,  wliich  forms  .such  rivers  as  the  Tiber,  Arno, 
Garigliano,  Volturno,  Salto,  and  Chiana.  In  most  eases,  however,  the  streams  of  Italy 
flow  at  right  angles  to  the  chain  of  the  Apennines.  The  other  plains  of  Italy,  in 
addition  to  that  mentioned,  are  few  in  number.  But  among  the  lowlands  may  be 
mentioned  the  plain  of  the  Arno  on  which  Florence  is  built,  whicli  on  the  coast  flows 
through  the  feverish  marsh  of  the  Maremma,  the  scarcely  less  salubrious  Campagna, 
extending,  bare  and  dreary,  to  the  north  of  Rome,  until  it  joins  the  marshes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  stretch  more  or  less  continuously  for  sixty  miles  along  the 
coast  to  the  Pontine  marshes,  notorious  for  their  malarious  character,  and  the  flat  on  wiiich 
Naples  stands,  so  noted  for  its  fertility  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  Campagna  Felice 
—the  "happy  plain."  But  all  these  lowlands  are  trifling  in  extent  with  the  Lombard}- 
plain,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  as  extending  on  either  side  of  the  Po.  Spurs  of  the 
Alps  anil  Apennines  intcrrujit  its  continuity  in  the  mirtli,  and  near  ^'icenza  tlie  Euganean 
Hills     stand    isolated     from     amid    the     surrounding     flats.       But    in     all    other    parts    so 

*  D.ivillior:  "L'Espagno"  (1S73)  ;  Rose:  "  Among  the  Spanish  Reoplo"  (18711):  Ford;  "  Spaia "  (187G); 
Willlcomm:  "Das  pryreiiiiische  Halbinsclland "  (ISOli) ;  Crawfurd:  "Portugal,  Old  and  New"  (1870);  Barros 
(,'Ciinha:  "  Ilojfi  "  (1868);  Balbi;  "Essai  statistiquo  sur  le  Royaumo  do  Portusal "  (18G2)  ;  Voscl :  "  Lo  Portugal 
(^t  ses  Colonips"  (18Gfi);  Ee  Teillais  :  "  Etudo  historicpio  coonomiquo  ct  politique  s>ir  ics  Colonir.q  portugaisse" 
(1872);  Pcry:  (Joographia  e  Estatistica  Geral  do  Portugal  e  Colonias  "  (1875);  8ayer:  "Gibraltar"  (1802);  Mann: 
"Gilbraltar"  (1870);  BiduwuU:  "  Balearic  Islands  "  (1877);  "Die  Buloaren  "  (Loipsi,',  1871);  Kdlaart  :"  Flora 
t'alponsia"   (ISKi),  ftc. 
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cxdvincly  level  is  it,  that  for  200  miles  not  oven  :iii  eminence  relieves  the  eye.  Tho 
tribntaiics  ol'  tlie  f^reat  rivers  which  course  throuj^li  it  all'orJ  the  most  amjile  facilities  for 
irrigation.  Hence  the  naturally  rich  alluvium  of  which  the  ])lain  is  composed  is  anionj^ 
the  most  fertile  of  all  llie  Italiiiii  soils.  'Wlieal  ami  rice  are  everywhere  jirodiiced 
in  abundanci',  and  (he  peasant  jiroprietors  of  the  farms  of  from  ten  to  sixty  a<-'n'S, 
each  divided  oil  from  the  others  l)y  rows  of  fruit  or  forest  trees,  ouj^ht  to  rank 
ainon^'  tlie  most  fortunate  of  their  class.  This,  however,  would  not  appear  to  he  the 
lot  of  (he  labourers,  who  are  represented  as  poverty  stricken  in  a  dej^ree  scarcely 
known  iu  even  the  land  of  ])overty  and  plenty  which  their  race  inhahiLs.  Unlike, 
however,  most  of  the  other  lowlands  of  Italy,  which  arc  so  malarious  after  ni^litfall 
that  they  are  fatal  to  strangers,  and  cannot  even  be  iidiahitcd  ail  the  year  round  1)/ 
tlie  nali\cs,  (be  ]ilaiu  of  Lond)ardy  is,  as  a  ruli',  healthy,  except  along  the  Adriatic 
lagoons  and  Hooded  rice  lands.  The  ])rineipal  season  for  rain  is  summer  and  autumn, 
and  so  temperate  is  the  climate  that  at  .Milan  the  mean  is  !Jo-i^  Fall.,  and  at  Venice 
55"'l".  Itidy,  with  the  exception  ol'  these  and  a  few  minor  Hats,  is  a  picturesque 
laud,  abounding  in  varied  scenery,  but  contrary  to  what  we  might  expect  from  its 
mountainous  character,  with  little  of  the  bold  features  of  Alpine  countries  generally. 
The  plain  of  Najiles  is  one  of  the  flattest  in  It;dy,  except  when  varied  by  the  out- 
hursts  of  ^'esuvius,  the  famous  volcano  in  its  vicinity.  Hut  volcanic  scenery  is  rarely 
grand,  except  when  in  the  act  of  being  formed.  After  the  eruption  is  over,  the  brown 
or  black  bare  masses  of  lava,  which  take  ages  to  get  clothed  with  vegetation,  look 
rejiulsive,  as  does  every  form  of  scenery  not  softened  or  toned  down  by  plant-life,  or 
varied  by  glimpses  of  water,  which  in  these  regions  is  not  often   [iresent. 

Italy,  however,  after  making  allowance  for  classical  rhapsody,  is  a  delectable  country 
for  those  who  can  hear  heat.  Yet  the  winter  climate  is  so  cold  that  visitors  from  the 
north  complain  of  what  the  Roman  jiocts  styled  the  "  biting  frost,"  and  even  in. 
summer  the  midday  sun  is  no  criterion  of  tlie  chilly  damp  which  so  often  creeps  over 
the  landscape  after  dark.  The  sun  is  indeed  more  trying  than  the  cold,  and  an  Italian 
proverb  declares  that  only  "dogs  and  Englishmen"  walk  in  it,  "Christians" — that  is,  of 
course,  themselves — preferring  the  shade.  Italy,  altogether,  is  a  treacherous  land  for  the 
invalid,  though  its  balmy  atmosphere,  attractive  open  air  sights,  and  jileasing  associations,  will 
never  fail  to  draw  to  it  visitors  from  every  land,  which  has  any  claims  to  be  a  sharer 
in  the  glorious  legacy  wdiich  the  mistress  of  the  world  has  bequeathed  to  civilisjition. 
Like  Spain,  Italy  nurtures  nearly  every  prod\ict.  On  the  higher  mountains  the  ibex 
anil  the  chamois  find  their  homes  beside  the  glaciers;  lower  down  snow  is  rarely 
seen,  and  by  evening  the  tourist  wdio  has  lunched  in  the  Arctic  regions  may  sup  in  a 
valley  fragrant  with  orange  groves,  and  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits.  The 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  off-lying  islands  like  Sicily,  are  almost 
tropical.  The  .sky  is  never  clouded,  and  the  temperature  rarely  falls  to  the  freezing 
point,  except  when  the  chilly  tftiMuuhuia,  or  the  Adriatic  bora,  blows,  or  when  the 
sirocco  of  the  African  deserts  raises  the  mercury  to  fever  heat.  Tlie  sugar-cane,  the 
banyan,  and  the  dwarf  palm  flourish  everywhere  in  the  ojien  air,  while  the  gardens  are 
luxuriant     with     olives,    grajie-vines,     pine-apples,     and     bananas.       In    such    a     country, 
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were  the  iiulustry  of  the  people  efjuul  to  their  opportunities,  riches  ought  to  he  ahuudant. 
The  farmers  of  Tuscany  and  Lon^hardy  are  the  principal  rearers  of  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  million  pounds'  weight  of  silk  which  are  produced  yearly.  Agriculture  occupies 
the  greatest  number  of  the  people.  Two-thirds  of  the  country  is  under  some  kind  of 
culturCj  and  over  the  mountain  pastures  and  great  plains,  like  the  Campagna,  roam  vast 
herds  of  neat  cattle,  swine,  mules,  and  the  buffalo,  which  in  the  recollection  of  every  visitor 
to  Italy  is  so  associated  with  that  region.  The  rivers  abound  with  fish,  as  does  the 
sea  laving  either  shore  of  the  peninsula.  The  sponge  and  coral  fisheries  are  noted 
sources  of  Italian  wealth,  and  though  inm,  zinc,  and  lead  are  worked  and  exi^orted  to  the 
extent  of  about  £100,000  jier  annum,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  as  yet  little 
developed.  Sulphur  is  indeed  its  jirineijjal  resource  in  this  line,  while  the  white  niarole 
of  Carrara  and  Massa,  in  the  north-west  coast  of  Tuscany,  have  for  ages  been  celebrated 
in  all  the  studios  of  Europe.  Its  chief  exports  are  silk  and  oil,  but  the  manufactures 
of  the  country,  which  chiefly  centre  in  a  few  towns,  are  not  so  important  nowadays 
as  when  Milan  and  Florence  were  famous  for  their  woollen  fabrics,  and  Venice  for  its  dyes. 
However,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
Upwards  of  4,000  miles  of  railways  have  done  much  to  bring  markets  within  the  reach 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  drawbacks  of  the  mountain  barrier  which  shuts  out  Italy 
from  the  rest  of  Europe  have  been  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by  the  piercing  the  Alps 
by  the  Mont  Cenis  and  Gothard  tunnels,  and  by  the  line  over  the  Brenner  Pass,  which 
brings,  or  will  bring,  Turin,  ]\lilan,  Genoa,  and  Venice  in  direct  communication  with  the 
trans-Alpine   countries. 

The  Italian  people  are  a  welding  together  af  many  races,  originally  speaking  different 
languages,  though,  in  spite  of  the  spoken  tongue  showing  many  traces  in  its  dialect  of 
this  original  state  of  matters,  they  now  all  speak  the  Romaic  version  of  the  language 
descended  from  the  old  Latin.  The  people  are  still  extremely  ignorant  and  degraded. 
The  jjerfeet  religious  freedom  which  has  prevailed  since  the  destruction  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  etj^ually  as  much  the  sweeping  away  of  the  many  despotic 
little  sovereignties  into  which  the  country  was  so  long  divided,  have  done  much  to 
alter  this.  The  United  Kingdom  is  aiming  at  the  advancement  of  education  by  schools 
and  colleges.  Of  these  there  are  many,  not  to  mention  the  twenty-two  universities 
scattered  over  the  country.  Since  1870,  when  Rome  became  the  capital  of  United 
Italy,  the  kingdom  has  taken  its  jiroper  rank  among  the  powers  of  Eurojie.  It  is  now 
a  country — including  the  Islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia — not  much  smaller  than  Great 
Uritain,  with  a  ]iopulation  of  over  28,000,000,  a  revenue  of  £56,5.59,663,  and  a  debt  of 
£;V.lil,()()(l,lllHI.  In  ISSO,  King  Humliert  b;id  at  his  connnand  an  army  of  2:20,000  men, 
ca])ablc  of  licing  raised  to  a  war-footing  of  1,2()0,('"0,  and  a  navy  of  seventy-three  vessels 
manned  by  l."),0()0  seamen.  Italy  is  thus  a  j)ower  in  Europe  such  as  she  never  was 
when  broken  into  a  number  of  sovereignties  ruled  by  Austrian  2)rinces  and  other 
l>etty  potentates.  But  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  up  this  grandeur  requires  money  and 
heavy  taxation.  The  result  is  that  there  is  great  distress  over  the  country,  and 
much  discontent.  J'^migration,  which  was  little  in  vogue  prior  to  1S69,  has,  during 
the   last    ten    years,    been   assuming    alai'niing    ju-oportions.       It    is    nmlniilitcdly    true    that 
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Ihily  is  ovcr-liixcil,  ;ni<l  tlial  licr  iiniiy  ;iiiil  ii:ivy  :irr  iiiiri';isi)ii;ilily  liir^i-  fur  :i  cijiiiilry 
inli;il)i(t'(l  liy  ii  very  poor  jmmijjIc,  wlio  :irr  im)  lil.rly  citlicr  tn  \>i-  tlirfiik'iied  Ijy  tliuir 
iK'igliliuiir.s  111-  to  rcvoll   :i^;"iiiisl,  llicir   nilci-s.      IsImikI    l(:ily   is  also  rxtrriiifly  iiilcrcKtiiif^,  and 
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fouUl  wc  (Ifvok-  nir.vi-  spa...-  to  tills  kinoxlom  woul.l  doservc  a  lon<:er  account.  For  instance, 
Smliiu,,,  a  mountain  muss  lot)  milus  Ion-,  is  the  nucleus  of  the  little  kin^j.lom  which 
swallowed  up  the  fat  duehies  on  the  mainland,  and  in  the  end  even  Nai)les  and  Rome. 
MU  is  a  little  isle,  ehiellv  famous  because  for  a  brief  period  it  was  the  first  Napoleon's  place 
of  exile.     C\>j>n    is    noted    in     Uomau     history    as    the    retreat   of    the    Emperor   Tiberius, 
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and  the  tiny  rock  islet  o£  Caprem,  in  modem  times,  as  the  home  of  Graribaldi.  Hlcihj 
is  still  more  famous  as  the  island  on  which  is  the  volcano  of  .^Etna,  lOybiO  feet. 
It  is  also  very  mountainous,  the  chief  range  being  evidently  a  continuation  of  the 
AjDennines  on  the  mainland.  The  Lipari  Islands  are  a  volcanic  grouj),  the  principal 
of  which,  Stromboli,  is  almost  continually  active.  But  just  as  Spain  has  Andorra  within 
its  limits,  so  Italy  possesses  the  Republic  of  Sati  Marino  on  the  north-east  slope  of 
the  Apennines.  This  tiny  State,  which  comprises  only  twenty-four  square  miles  of  area, 
was  fdunded  in  the  fifth  century,  and  though  even  yet  it  only  possesses  7,U00  citizens, 
it  has  ever  maintained  its  independence.* 

Malta,  with  its  smaller  satellites,  Gozo  and  Comino,  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
\v'hieh  maintains  a  large  garrison  here,  and  uses  it  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet.  The  princij^al  island  is  only  seventeen  miles  long,  densely  popu- 
lated by  over  150,000  wretched  labourers,  who  find  employment  in  fishing,  boating, 
agriculture,  and  labour,  and  a  few  hundred  proud,  poor,  and  useless  native  nobles, 
whose  absurd  hierarchy  we  found  in  force,  and  have  maintained  much  to  the  impo- 
verishment of  the  island.  The  Maltese  are  at  present  largely  intermixed  with  strag- 
glers from  most  of  the  Mediterranean  races.  But  originally,  they  may  be  described 
as  Italians  with  Arab  grafts,  and  their  tongue  pai'takes  both  of  the  Italian  and  the 
Arabic  elements.  Their  island  has  changed  masters  so  frequently  that  patriotism,  as 
we  understand  it,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  They  certainly  are  not,  as  a  rule,  fond 
of  the  British  :  but  they  like  us  better  than  they  did  the  French,  and  undoubtedly  our 
rule  is  milder  and  more  equable  than  was  that  of  the  Knights  of  INIalta,  whose  fief  it  is, 
and  whose  gloomy  old  palaces  at  Medina  and  Yaletta  serve  nowadays  for  our  government 
offices.  The  island  is  an  extremely  interesting  one,  tlif)ugh  the  Maltese,  justly  or 
unjustly,  bear  a  name  not  much  better  than  do  the  Gibraltar  peojile,  or  the  Cypriotes. 
But  there  is  this  excuse  for  them,  that  they  are  very  poor,  and  have  never  from  the 
earliest  period  had  a  very  virtuous  example  set  them.  They,  however,  cling  to  their  isles, 
though  sunk  in  appalling  poverty,  the  idea  of  emigration  not  having  yet  seized  them, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  Government  must  seriously  take  this  question  into  consideration. f 


Greece. 

In  some  respects  the  famous  kingdom  of  Greece  is  even  more  interesting  than  that  of 
Itidy,  and  more  deserving,  so  far  as  its  people  are  concerned,  of  a  fuller  notice  than  we 
can  give  it  in  this  place,  though  in  another  work  an  ample  account  will  be  given  of  the 
Greeks  and  their  ways  of  life.  At  one  time  it  spread  over  (he  greater  part  of  what 
now  constitutes  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  over  many  of  the  islands  now  claimed  by  that 
Emjiire,    Great    Bi'ibiin,    Italy,   and    Spain,    while    its   capital    was,    intellectually,    Athens, 

'  lient:   "A  Freak  of  Freedom"  (18?8). 

t  Gallenga  :"  Italy  Uevisitwr'  (1876);  Comyns-Carr  :  "North  Italian  Eolk  "  (187n)  ;  Muzz!:  "  Vocato- 
lario  gcografico-storico-statistico  dull'  Italia"  (1873 — 74);  Story:  "Koba  di  Roma"  (1870);  I'liillips :  "Vesuvius" 
(1870);  Rodwell:  "^tna"  (1878);  Brydone  :  "A  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta"  (180G)  ;  Badger:  "Description 
of  Malta"  (1838);  Slurray's  Handbooks  (1879);  Davy:  "Kotes,"  (1842)  ;  etc.  etc. 
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Inii  ])(ilitically,  Cdiislaiil iiiiipli'.  Al'lci'  il  maiia^^^ed,  sixty  yeare  ago,  to  rise  suecoHsfuIly 
!ij;:iiiist  till'  'J'urks,  wlin  i'or  nearly  I'liui-  cl'IiUiiml'.s  had  domiiiad'd  it,  the  jealousies  of 
the  Euivipcaii  i'dwcrs  |i('i'initled  Ihc  (irrck-^  io  recover  only  a  moiety  of  tlicir  former 
country.  In  i'aet,  di'  dM  lldlas  it  dlitniiicil  diily  the  southern  part  of  tiic  liaikuu 
peninsula,  and  one  or  two  of  tlic  islands  in  the  inuiicdiate  ncii^'bourliood.  The  Congress 
of  Berlin,  as  a  rceonipcnse  for  the  (ireeks'  ahstention  from  hostilities  against  Turkey 
at  the  period  of  the  Knsso-Turkish  war  in  lS7(J-7j  promised  to  increase  their  boundaries 
l>y  a  portion  of  Thessaly  and  l']pirus.  After  many  negotiations,  the  ease  stands  where  it 
did.  (jlreeee  has,  as  yet,  got  little  satisfaction,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  is  not  yet 
free  from  the  danger  of  a  war,  the  end  of  which  it  is  diliicult  to  forecastc.  The  country 
is  exceedingly  mountainous,  and  is  so  broken  up  by  bays,  gulfs,  and  islands  as  to  render  it 
as  one  easily  accessible,  and  yet  difficult  to  jjenetrate.  Taking  into  account  the  mainland 
])art  of  Roumelia,  the  Peninsula  of  Morea,  or  the  Peloi)()iuiesus,  joinid  to  the  former  by 
the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  islands  of  the  jEgean  and  the  Ionian  grouj),  which, 
after  being  for  some  years  under  the  ])rotectorate  of  England  were  handed  over  to  her, 
modern  (ireece,  as  at  present  constituted,  comprises  territories  of  less  area  than  Scotland, 
though  as  a  rule  richer  than  the  northern  part  of  that  country.  It  is  everywhere  rugged  with 
hills,  on  the  highest  of  which  snow  lies  for  several  months  in  the  year,  though  down  in 
the  valleys  the  sumnu'r  heat  is  all  but  tropical.  The  climate,  generally,  is  healthy, 
though  during  the  warm  season  some  of  the  marshy  low  ground  exude  malarious 
vapours.  No  part  of  the  country  is  very  lofty,  unless  we  except  Mount  Kionaon  the  mainland, 
which  is  8,24'U  feet  in  height,  and  the  classic  Parnassus  (Liakura),  not  far  distant  from  it. 
]\lount  St.  Elias,  and  a,  few  other  peaks,  attain  likewise  some  elevation,  while  of  the 
level  grounds,  the  plains  of  Bccotia  and  Mcssiiiia  are  the  most  extensive,  1hou<vh  even 
these  flats  are  of  very  limited  extent.  It  also  follows  that  the  Greek  rivers  are  little  more 
than  torrents  of  no  value  .to  the  sailor,  and  owing  to  their  uncertain  volume  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  not  of  much  use  even  to  the  fanner  for  irrigating  purjioses.  Some 
of  the  streams  in  the  Morea  arise  in  lakes,  and  meander  for  some  di.stanee  underground 
before  coming  to  light.  For  example,  the  basin  of  the  Stymphalus  is  emptied  by  a  river 
which  courses  underground  for  twenty-five  miles,  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  Argolis, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Erasinus.  As  might  be  expected,  both  for  the  political  history 
of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  its  surface,  agriculture  is  very  backward  iu  Greece. 
Only  about  one-third  of  the  surface  is  capalde  of  culture,  and  less  than  a  sixth  is  under  any 
kind  of  tillage.  A  large  part  of  the  mountain  tracts  is  clothed  with  fine  forests  of  pine 
and  other  trees,  of  which  little  use  is  made,  except  for  fuel  or  local  wants,  ^^'olves,  foxes, 
and  wikl  boars  still  find  shelter  iu  their  great  jungles,  wliich  are  the  most  marked 
features  of  Phoeis,  Erymanthus,  and  Cyllene,  but  in  other  parts  the  comitry  has  been 
denuded  of  its  trees  for  the  purpo.se  of  obtaining  resin,  timber  for  shipbuilding,  fuel,  and 
other  purposes,  without  young  ones  being  jilauted  in  their  jilaces.  The  result  is,  that  the  soil 
gets  parched  during  droughts  and  swe]it  by  torrcuits  during  niins.  The  country  does 
not  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  A  cousideralde  amount  of  wheat  is  grown, 
but  as  barley  constitutes  the  jn-ineipal  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  it  has  to  be  imported 
from    Russia    and    other    countries.     The    light    soils    which    prevail    are,    however,     well 
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nJaptoJ  for  the  growth  of  fruit  troes  and  the  vine.  The  olive,  fig,  almouds,  oranges,  and  (.(her 
fruits  fitted  for  the  climate  are  grown,  and  the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  but,  as 
the    art   of  wine-making  is  still    very    primitive,    the    result   is   not   held    in    high    esteem 
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outside  of  the  (irech  Inirdcrs.  The  tiny  ilricd  grapes,  familiar  to  all  the  world  as 
Corinths  or  currants,  which  avc  gr(.wn  along  the  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus,  are,  however, 
nif>re  valued,  and  toliaccn,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane  are  also  cultivated,  tliough  more 
with  a  view  to  tiie  home  than  the  foreign  market,  (irccce,  as  an  agricidtural  country, 
is  iiol  much  advanced  on  wliat  it  was  during  llie  Turkish  occupation,  and  even  the 
herds    of    shccj),    goats,    and    o\en    which    jiasturc    the    lesser  liills    or    woiids,    arc    for    (he 
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most  j/iirt  of  VL'vy  inferior  l)rofcls.  J5ut  lioiicy,  Tor  wliich  in  classical  limes  -Mount 
Ilymcttus  was  famous,  is  still  a  "leading'  article"  in  Oreecc,  and  is  so  extensively 
prepared  lor  the  market  tiiat  a  tax  mi  Kees  forms  (juc  of  the  most  important  sources 
(if  nalidiial  rcviiuie.  Manufaettires,  unless  we  except  a  little  C(jtton,  wool,  and  silk- 
weavinj;',  scarcely  exist.  Sliij)l)uil(lin;4'  is  carried  on  in  several  of  the  ports,  and  in 
all  the  little!  towns  there  are  a  few  local  industries,  such  as  the  preparation  of 
f^ause,  morocco  leather,  harness,  &c.,  and  in  Atlicns  the  priiitm;;'  am!  piMilurt  inn  nf  tlie 
profuse  thoufi-h  ephemeral  literature  on  which  the  modern  Greek  nourishes  his  patriotism, 
or  by  means  of  wliich  he  acquires  that  education  for  which  to  liis  credit  he  shows  such 
eaii'crness  and  aptitude,  though  even  yet  a  lar^e  jicrcentage  of  the  population  can  neither 
read  iKir  write.  But  while  the  (rreek  does  iKit  take  readily  to  liandii'rafts,  and  is 
11  poor  farmer,  he  excels  as  a  sailor  and  trader.  All  over  the  Levant  Greek  shijjs  and 
Greek  seamen  are  to  be  met.  In  every  port  which  does  any  bu-siness  at  all  Greek 
merchants  are  met  with,  keen  at  trade,  and  scandal  will  sometimes  whisper  not  wanting 
in  those  arts  in  tiie  censure  of  wliich  their  own    jiocts  have   not   been   .sparing. 

Gold,  copper,  lead,  coal,  sulphur,  magnesia,  emery,  marble,  and  other  minerals  and 
rocks  of  value  are  found  in  Greece.  Nevertheless,  the  mining  enterprise  of  modem  times 
has  not  been  marked.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  lead  and  silver  exported  by  the 
Laurium  comiiany,  and  the  marble  which  was  formerly  .so  extensively  used  for  puljlio 
buildings,  these   underground  treasures  of  Greece  are  as  yet  little  utilised. 

The  people,  though  as  we  have  seen  not  quite  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  am-iciit 
race  who  ruled  and  civilised  so  uiuch  of  the  world,  has  many  qualities  well  fitted  IVir 
the  part,  which  they  aspire  to  ]ilay.  The  "Cogging  Greek  "  may,  in  business  matters, 
be  occasionally  a  knave,  and  it  is  undoubted  that  he  is  not  .simide  minded  where  trade  is 
concerned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  wits  are  sharp,  and,  with  a  wider  field  in 
which  to  exercise  them,  he  might  in  time  abate  .something  of  that  over  acuteness  which 
has  given  him  so  invidious  a  reputation.  lie  is  over  taught  for  the  place  he  has  to 
occupy.  The  country  is  ]ioor,  and  the  room  for  educated  men  too  little.  The  Greek 
takes  to  pnlities  as  to  a  trade.  Everybody  feels  interested  in  the  affairs  of  State,  and 
discusses  them  with  a  confidence  which,  if  often  savouring  of  rodomontade  and  swagger, 
is  a  sign  of  vitality  which  might  be  turned  to  good  account.  But  when  a  young  man 
leaves  the  Ifniversity  of  Athens  or  of  Corfu,  and  finds  no  occupation  liy  which  he  can  earn 
his  bread,  he  naturally  turus  to  the  trade  of  politics ;  and  as  it  is  only  possible  for  one 
set  of  men  to  feed  on  the  sweets  of  office  at  the  same  moment,  not  uiinatunilly  the 
aspiring  young  graduate,  as  soon  as  he  gets  into  the  Bonle,  or  single  chamber  of  legislature, 
uses  his  best  efforts  to  turn  out  the  then  incumbents  in  order  to  make  room  for  his 
friends  and — himself.  Hence  the  eniless  parties  and  comliinations  which  are  for  ever 
disturbing  good  government  in  Greece,  the  knavery  which  is  unhappily  characteristic  of 
many  of  its  politicians,  and  the  ministries  which  succeed  one  another  with  such  bewildering 
frequency.  Under  their  sovereign,  George  I.,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  they 
have  attained  greater  prosperity  than  at  any  period  since  they  threw  off  the  yoke,  of  Turkey, 
and  if  they  do  not  wreck  their  present  and  damage  their  future  by  blind  vanity  and  head- 
strongness,  the  Greeks,  which  for  sixty  years  have  been  the  spoilt  children  of  Europe,  may 
236 
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attain  the  position  to  wliicli  the  mighty  past  of  the  country,  and  the  never-failing  gallantry 
of  her  sons,  entitle  her.  The  fifteen  nomarchies  into  which  the  country  is  divided 
contained,  in  1879,  1,079,775  people,  the  majority  of  them  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite. 
A  few  were  Koman  Catholics,  some  Jews,  and  a  handful,  in  the  region  hordering 
Turke}-,  of  the  Mussulman  faith.  With  the  exception  of  Athens,  which  has  69,001) 
people,  none  of  the  cities  are  populous.  Patras  has  35,000  people.  The  Pira;us,  which 
is  the  port  of  Athens,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  seven  mile  line  of  railway — the 
only  one  in  the  comitry— has  2;J,000  ;  Sparta,  12,000;  Corinth,  7,600;  Ergasteria,  6,500; 
and  Thebes  less  than  6,000.  Athens  is  practically  a  modem  city.  The  olive  and 
vine-clad  plain,  and  the  hill  of  Lykabettos  on  which  it  partially  stands,  is  as  it  was 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Greece.  The  Acropolis,  on  Mars'  Hill,  the  Parthenon,  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  a  few  minor  ruins  serve  to  remind  the 
visitor  of  what  Greece  and  its  capital  once  was.  But  the  cajes,  the  hotels,  and  the 
private  dwellings  and  shops  are  nearly  all  erections  which  date  from  the  year  1830, 
when  the  city  superseded  Livadia  as  the  metropolis  of  tbe  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 
The  people  are  intensely  patriotic.  Indeed,  their  patriotism  too  frequently  takes  the 
form  of  an  insensate  boasting,  which  does  not  improve  them  in  the  good  opinion  of 
the  outside  world,  and  especially  of  those  "  Franks "  to  whom,  in  spite  of  the  Byronic 
injunction,  they  still  "  trust."  Even  yet  they  have  much  to  do  and  leam  before  obtaining 
from  EuroiJe  the  place  they  so  persistently  claim.  Tiiere  is  scarcely  a  road  worthy  of 
the  name ;  the  houses  of  the  peasants  are  miserable  and  their  ideas  of  comfort  primitive ; 
public  morality  is  low ;  order  non-existant  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the 
Turkish  border  especiall}' ;  brigandage  (]">.  280)  rampant  without  the  Government  using  much 
effort  to  suppress  it ;  and,  as  was  too  clearly  demonstrated,  is  even  winked  at  by  men 
considered  of  sufficient  consequence  to  sit  in  the  king's  cabinet.  The  revenue  for  1880 
was  about  £1,668,437 ;  but  the  expenditure  was,  as  usual,  more.  The  public  debt  of 
Greece  is  at  present  (1881)  about  £11,270,000,  a  considerable  poiiion  of  which  consists  of 
the  arrears  of  unpaid  interest  on  loans.  Greece  is,  indeed,  as  a  defaulter,  on  a  par 
with  Turkey.  There  wei'e  a  few  loans  guaranteed  for  her  by  the  Powers.  On  these 
interest  was  paid,  though  mainly  out  of  funds  reserved  from  the  loans  themselves, 
and  after  this  source  dried  nji  out  of  the  treasuries  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers,  to 
whom,  therefore,  Greece  is  heavily  indebted.  The  war  preparations  during  the  j-ears 
1878,  1879,  and  I8S0  have  almost  completed  the  niin  of  the  State.  The  annexation  of 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  would  give  Greece  a  total  population  of  2,080,000,  and  an  increase 
of  area  equal  to  that  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  ten  years  trade  has  increased  50 
per  cent.,  but  the  new  loans  of  £3,350,000,  which  have  been  contracted  within  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  have  nearly  all  gone  to  make  up  the  successive  deficits  in  the 
Budget.  In  other  words,  the  expenditure  since  1874  has  averaged  £450,000  more  than 
the  income.  The  only  available  source  of  revenue  is  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands, 
which  comprise  5,400,000  acres,  or  about  half  the  kingdom.  The  official  returns  show  that 
little  use  is  made  of  them,  since  of  the  arable  lands  three-fifths  are  untilled.  The 
presence  of  brigands  retards  the  progress  of  the  country;  but  the  want  of  loads  retards 
it    infinitelv     more     so.        Marathon,    fm-     instance,     grows    very     fine     wheat,     vet,     though 
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it  is  only  twcnty-fivo  niilcs  from  Atlions,  the  citi/t-ns  of  tliat  filuce  have  to  get  their 
supplies  from  Odessa,  the  freijj^iit  from  Marathon  to  Athens  beinj^  Hi  per  ton.  \'ct, 
the  taxes  are  as  barely  JlI  per  head  a<^ainst  £'Z  per  head  in  Ital}',  and  tiie  total 
indclitedness  is  only  17  [icr  head,  or  iialf  the  averaj^e  of  Italy.  This  is  equal  to  about 
seven  years  of  revenue,  or  the  same  ratio  whieh  obtains  in  Aiistria-IIunj^ary.  An  army  of 
ll,tOU  men  is  a  terrible  burden  on  the  State,  thouf^ii  in  reality,  if  ])ut  on  its  war 
footin<^,  it  eould  be  raised  to  4-0,000  men,  or,  with  reserves,  to  ^00,(100.  Even  thi'  little 
fleet  of  ten  shijjs  whirli  has  its  I'.ead-quarters  at  Poros,  in  the  Gulf  of  yKgina,  though  none 
too  many  for  tlw;  safety  of  the  country,  is  a  grievous  load  on  the  bankrupt  State,  whose 
exports  and  imports  do  not  in  all  amount  to  seven  millions  sterling,  and  whose  monarch's 
salary  of  £40,178  jK'r  annum  is  supplemented  by  a  yearly  purse  of  £12,000,  made  uj)  by  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  In  brief,  what  Greece  requires  is  more 
home  industry  and  less  foreign  expectations,  i'ewer  politicians  and  more  farmers,  more  work 
and   less   talk.* 

The  islands  of  the  /Egean  belong  to  Turkey  and  (xreece,  though  most  of  them  are 
inhabited  by  a  Greek-speaking  population.  Crete  is  one  of  these,  Cyprus  is  another,  and 
llhodes  is  a  third,  though  there  are  several  others,  like  Chios,  so  recently  visited  by  destructive 
earthquakes,  of  less  im])ortance.  Samos  is  a  Turkish  island,  though  it  is  Greek,  in  every 
other  respect,  and  is  under  an  autonomous  government,  administered  by  a  Christian  prince 
paying  tribute  to  the  Porte.  Crete  has  also  a  semi-autonomous  government,  and  Cyprui, 
which  is  essentially  a  Greek  island,  is  held  in  trust  for  the  Turkish  Government  by  the 
British,  who  had  it  ceded  to  them  by  a  private  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  Sultan 
just  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878.  It  has  an  area  of  6,348  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  180,000.  The  island  is  rich,  and  as  a  rule  tolerably  healthy 
though  at  certain  seasons,  and  especially  near  the  coast,  fevers  are  endemic.  The 
interior  is  lofty,  being  traversed  by  two  ranges  of  mountains — the  one  running  parallel  to 
the  northern  coast,  the  other  to  the  southern  coast.  Nicosia,  in  the  centre,  is  the  capital, 
though  Larnaka  (p.  285)  and  Limasol  on  the  south  coast,  and  Famagusta  on  the  east,  are 
the  places  at  which  any  commerce  of  consequence  is  done.  The  copper  mines  of  Cyprus 
gave  it  great  importance  in  ancient  times.  Fine  cotton  is  grown,  and  its  wine — though 
not  much  to  the  taste  of  moderns — was  at  one  time  famous,  while  the  ruins,  of  what 
seemed  at  one  time  to  have  been  large  towns  show  how,  in  the  course  of  time,  under 
Greek,  Venetian,  and  Turkish  masters  the  island  has  fallen  off  from  its  former  state, 
possibly  by-and-by  to    revive    into    greater   fame  than  ever.f 

ROUIIAXIA. 

This  newly-established  kingdom  need  not  occupy  our  space  to  any  great  extent. 
Originally,  it  was  composed  of  the  two  principalities  of  ^Moldavia  and  AVallachia  under 
separate  rulers.    Then  the  Tm-kish  Government  assumed  the  direct  government  of  it.     At  a 

*  Mounsey :  "Reports  of  Emljassy  and  Legation"  for  1S80;  Sergeant :  "New  Greece"  (1878);  and  for 
the  most  recent  literature  on  the  country  the  list  of  authorities  appended. 

t  Baker:  "Cyprus"  (1870),  Lang:  "Cyprus"  (1878);  Dixon:  "Cyprus"  (1878);  Loher :  •'Cyprus" 
(1878);   etc.  etc. 
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later  date  the  Sultan  granted  to  the  provinces  a  direct  autonomy,  permitting  the  peeple  to 
elect  their  own  princes,  only  stipulating  for  the  recognition  of  his  power  as  Suzerain  and 
the  payment  of  a  small  triljute.  The  two  principalities  then  united,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Crimean  war  Bessarabia  was  taken  from  Russia  and  added  to  the  Roumanian  territory. 
During  the  late  Russo-Turkish  struggle.  Prince  Charles  threw  himself  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  Russia,  and  as  a  reward  received  absolute  independence,  though  he  had  to  exchange 
Bessarabia  for  the  swampy  Dobrutscha,  or  low-lying  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  At 
a  still  later  date,  viz.,  in  March,  18S1.  he  declared  himself  king.  The  entire  monarchy 
is  not  over  49,300  square  miles  ia  area,  and  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  contained 
5,376,000  inhabitants.  The  majority  of  them  are  Roumans,  that  is  to  say,  the  old 
Dacian  colonists,  of  Italian  origin,  who  have  in  the  course  of  ages  largely  intermixed 
with  the  natives  and  even  with  the  Gipsies  and  Turks.  There  are  also  400,000  Jews, 
200,0(10  Gipsies,  S.5,000  Slavs,  39,000  Germans,  29,500  Hungarians,  8,000  Armenians, 
5,000  Greeks,  2,000  French,  1,000  Englisli,  and  a  few  Italians,  Poles,  and  Tartars, 
the  latter  race  especially  predominating  in  the  Dobrutscha.  Most  of  the  people  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  public  and  private  morality  is  low; 
and  tlie  manners  of  the  upper  classes,  many  of  whom  are  very  wealthy,  are  a  sort  of 
Oriental  imitation  of  those  of  the  same  class  in  France.  In  "\A'allachia,  the  summer 
heats  and  droughts  are  extreme,  and  the  winter  cold  equally  immoderate.  But  the  soil 
is  wonderfully  rich,  and  the  crops  of  maize,  grapes,  fruits,  and  all  other  crops  suitable 
for  such  a  climate,  very  heavy.  In  the  broad  forests  immense  herds  of  swine  root,  and 
in  the  pasture  lands  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Moldavia.  In 
both  provinces  there  are  mines,  but  with  the  exception  of  rock-salt  few  of  the 
subterranean  riches  of  the  country  are  developed  ;  while  the  exports,  consisting  mainly  of 
grain,  sent  to  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  amount  to  much  less  than  what  they  might 
were  the  country  opened  up  by  railways,  or  by  good  roads.  As  it  is,  about  1,200  miles  of 
rails  have  been  laid,  and  Bucharest,  the  ca])ital,  now  aims  at  being  a  little  Paris  in 
all  its  bad,  though  in  few  of  its  good  features.  The  country  is,  however — the  climate 
aside — a  fine  one,  the  general  characteristic  of  the  kingdom  being  a  bare  plateau,  backed 
by  the  thickly-wooded  Transylvanian  Alps,  permeated  by  a  number  of  rivers  which,  like 
the  Pruth,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Aluta,  are  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  The  mode  of  govern- 
ment is  a  limited  monarchy.  But  the  people  are  easily  impressed,  extremely  volatile,  and  as  a 
consequence  irritable  and  difficult  to  rule.  Their  tongue,  written  and  spoken,  is  the 
RoumaniaTi,  a  corrupted  form  of  Latin,  yet  so  near  the  classical  language  that  any 
one  acquainted  with  Latin  can  make  out  the  sense  of  a  native  newspaper  or  book  without 
much  troulde.  Bucharest,  the  capital,  is  a  city  of  220,000  inhabitants,  badly  built  and 
extremely  heterogeneous,  a  pretentious  palace  and  a  wretched  hut  being  reared  side  by 
side,  while  the  large  gardens  which  surround  so  many  of  the  houses  cause  the  town  to 
spread  over  a  space  disproportionate  to  its  pcipulalidu.  The  "city  of  pleasure,"  as  the 
Roumanians  with  characteristic  Cliauvinism  style  their  capital,  is  not  a  town  of  much 
pleasure  to  tho.se  compelled  to  walk  or  drive  through  its  badly  paved,  or  altogether 
unpaved  streets,  choked  with  dust  and  insects  in  summer,  knee-deep  in  mud  during  tin 
winter,  and   full  (it  ruts  all  ilie   vcar  mund.      But  when  once  the  visitor  can  get  over  tnese 
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difFu'iiltics  lio  will  liiid  iiiucli  ill  I  Ills  cify  (if  \V:ill:iclilii  Ixitli  {(>  int<>rcst  and  amuse  him. 
Jassy,  tlu>  ])riii(M]ial  ti)\vn  ol'  Moldavia,  lias  (nily  !)(),()()()  inlialtitants,  and  nono  of 
the  ollu'i-  (owns  lias  over  MI.IKJO.  The  pcojilc  arc  really  very  jioor  and  wrcfdii'dly 
liousod,  wliilc  llic  Itoyards,  oi-  imlilcs,  arc  For  llic  most  jiart  wealthy,  and  llic  ownr'fs  of 
luxurious  palaces.  The  Roumanians  arc  swarthy,  more  like  Gipsies  than  Italians,  but 
lively,  intcllif^'cnt,  charitahlo,  <Tcncrous,  liosjiitahlc,  ostentatious,  and  somewhat  lazy,  thou<^h 
their  figui'es  and  appearance  of  strength  betoken  an   aptitude  for  the  work    which    lliey   do 
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not  perform.     The  women  are,  as  a  rule,  markedly  beautiful,    but    the   laxity  of  society   is 
lamental>le. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  is  about  £4,720,000,  and  the  expenditure  about  the  same. 
There  is  a  public  debt  of  £:i3,918,590,  the  interest  on  which  ha.s  hitherto  been  paid 
with  creditable  punctuality.  Divorce  is  carried  to  an  alarming  extent  :  duelling  is  very 
common,  and  eti([uette  absurdly  minute.  There  is  a  standing  army  of  2:5,O()0  men, 
capable  of  lieing  raised  in  war  time  to  about  '200,000  men,  with  o?^  guns.  There  is  also 
a  tiny  navy  on  the  Danube,  consisting  of  four  steamers  and  six  gunboats.  The  Roumanians 
arc  deficient  neithev  in  courage  nor  in  patriotism,  but  their  lot  is  eventually  to  be  swei)t 
into  the  all-absorbing  Empires  of  Russia  or  Austria.  The  isolated  nature  of  the  people 
"ud   their  tongue  forbid   the   idea   that   the    countrv   will    ever  be    able   to  aggrandise  itself 
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at  the  expense  of  any  of  its  neighbours,  though  there  is  the  suspicion  of  a  desire  to  absorb 
Transylvania,  and  to  regard  the  200, UUO  "  Contzo-Wallaehs "  in  Servia  as  an  excuse 
for   casting   a    longing   eye    well    within   the    Slav   border.* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Europe  :     The    Gekjianic    States. 


In  dividing  Europe  into  Slav,  Latin,  and  (lermanic  or  Teutonic  States,  we  have  followed 
the  convenient  classification  of  Mr.  Johnston.  At  the  same  time  it  will  have  been  seen 
that  no  country  yet  mentioned  was  entirely  either  Slav  or  Latin.  The  nationality  of  the 
majority  of  the  population  or  of  the  ruling  people  was  the  guide  to  its  inclusion  under 
one  or  other  of  the  heads  mentioned.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  system  adopted,  if 
not  in  unison  with  the  strictest  dicta  of  ethnograjjhy,  was  fairly  accurate,  and  gained 
in  convenience  what  it  lost  in  scientific  accuracy.  It  is  the  same  with  the  last 
group  to  which  we  propose  to  devote  the  few  pages  which  are  still  at  our  disposal. 
Austria  is,  for  examijle,  a  German  State.  But  in  the  Austrian  Empire  is  the  Magyar 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  the  many  Slav  provinces  which  ovm  the  rule  of  the  Emperor- 
King.  Germany  is  essentially  German :  but  even  in  Germany  there  are  Polish 
Slavs,  and  the  Meeklemburgers  are  ruled  by  a  family  of  Slavonic  origin.  Belgium 
many  might  dispute  our  right  to  include  imder  the  division  of  the  German  States  at  all, 
since  the  tongue  of  the  Court  and  the  educated  class  is  essentially  French,  and  even 
Walloon  is  a  rude  French  pafuis.  But  about  bl  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  Flemings,  a 
Teutonic  race  who  speak  a  form  of  Low  German,  while  the  W  alloons  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Gallic  Belgas,  who,  though  Romanised  at  an  early  stage  of  their  natural  life,  are 
still  more  German  than  Latin.  The  Dutch  descended  from  the  Teutonic  tribe  of  Batavi, 
are  essentially  Germanic,  and  even  the  30  per  cent,  of  them  who  claim  a  Fleming  and 
Friesland  origin  are  ethnically  of  the  same  race.  Austria  is  also  a  German  Power,  in 
which  the  German  population  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  Slavs ;  and  the  Hungarians  or 
Magyars,  who  form  a  kingdom  by  themselves,  who  have  relatives  in  the  Szeklers  of 
Eastern  Transylvania,  in  addition  to  Roumanians  in  the  form  of  the  "Wallachians  of  Soutliern 
Transylvania  and  Eastern  Bukovina,  and  the  motley  crowd  of  Jews,  Gipsies,  and  Armenians 
scattered  throughout  the  Empire.  Switzerland,  also  classed  among  the  Germanic  Powers, 
is   equally    heterogeneous,    for   though   nearly    three-fourths    of    the    people    of   the   Central 

•  Ozanne  :  "Three  Years  in  Roumania "  (1S78)  ;  Cretzulosco  :  "La  Koumanie  consideree  sous  la  rapport 
physique,  administratif  ct  economique  "  (Bull,  de  la  Socetie  geographique  roumanie,  No  1—5,  1876) ; ,  Urbicini : 
"Los  Provinces  Koumaines"  (1856);  "  Fartninij  in  Roumania  (Times,  April  2),  1881),  and  the  various  Reports  of 
Embassy    and  Legation,    Consular    Reports    and  Official  Publications  up  to  date. 
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and  Northorn  Cantons  are  Teutons,  who  speak  Gorman,  tlie  i-e.sl  are  Freneli,  Italian,  and 
unollicr  lir.mch  of  the  Latin  race — niia;(o-lloinanie.  Even  Germany  itself  is  not  altofjether 
German,  for  on  (he  east  are  .'i, (MM), (Hill  Slavs;  on  the  west  200,000  Frem-h  and  Walloons, 
not  inehidini^  the  Danes  of  Schleswij^-  and  the  Friesians  of  the  Friesian  Islands,  sin<!ethey  are 
essentially  of  the  Germanic  family,  a  fact  which  science  insists  on,  thouj^h  patriotism  may 
disallow.  The  Scandinavians  are  perhaps  the  less  mixed  of  the  Teutonic  races.  In  the 
south  there  is,  of  course,  a  o-ood  deal  of  German  hloml — tliat  is,  German  nf  modern  times, 
and  perhaps  some  Slav — but  still  Denmark  is  the  country  of  the  Danes,  who,  though  they 
may  speak  in  Jutland,  Zealand,  and  the  ofT-lying  islands  dialects,  slij^hlly  different,  have 
one  languap^e  in  common.  The  people  of  Norway  are  also  pure-blooded  Scandinavians,  and 
speak,  except  in  the  remote  districts  where  the  old  Norse  still  holds  its  own  as  the  vernacular, 
the  Danish  literary  tongue,  though  the  Finns  and  Lapps  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  families  of 
men  still  keep  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  The  Swedes 
ure  also  Scandinavians,  who  speak  another  dialect  of  Danish,  but  from  the  variety  of  physical 
characteristics  which  they  display,  have  evidently  some  admixture  of  rare  elements,  perliaps 
aboriginal,  which  cannot  now  always  be  clearly  traced.  The  Icelanders  and  Faroese  are 
pure-blooded  Norse,  while  the  British  Islands,  though  essentially  Teutonic  over  their 
greater  portion,  have  in  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  over  the  whole  of  the 
Hebrides,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Cornwall  an  almost  unmixed  Celtic  population. 
The  Channel  Islanders  are  Norman-French  ;  and  the  Shetlanders,  Orcadians,  and 
Caithness  people  almost  equally  Scandinavian,  though  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  speaking  English  as  their  only  language.  There  is  also  some  Roman  admixture, 
derived  from  the  conquerors  who  held  the  southern  portion  of  Great  Britain  during 
four  centuries ;  much  Danish  from  the  various  northern  invaders,  who  settled  on  the 
coast  or  pushed  into  the  interior  as  conquerors  and  masters ;  and  heterogeneous  French 
elements  from  Normandy,  Flanders,  and  half  the  cities  of  Eastern  Europe,  whence 
William  the  Conqueror  drew  his  army,  though,  as  the  Normans  were  also  "  Frenchified " 
Scandinavians,  this  admixture  cannot  bo  pronounced  as  an\-  fresh  element  added  to  the 
already  curious  etlniieal  olla  podr'xhi  subsequently  known  as  the  English  people.  Beneath 
all,  forming  the  substratum  of  the  British  people  at  the  present  day,  are  the  Celts, 
who  were  undoubtedly  masters  of  these  islands  at  the  dat<^  of  Cassar's  arri\al.  At  what 
date  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the  Aryans  entered  Europe  we  have  now  no  means  of  knowing. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Romans  began  to  know  of  their  existence  only  a  short 
time  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  century  .\.».  that  they 
pushed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  and  occupied  much  of  the  country,  which 
they  have  never  since  quitted.  With  the  exception  of  the  Hungarians,  who  arrived  in  tin 
tenth  century,  and  the  Turks,  whose  invasion  is  historically  known  to  date  from  the  four- 
teenth  century,  the  Germans  are  probably  the  last  arrived  in  iMii-ope  of  the  great  Asiatic 
hordes,  though  as  to  the  site  of  their  original  home  we  can  in  vaiu  even  guess.  Tall,  well- 
formed,  and  strong,  the}-  are  among  the  most  powerfully  built  of  the  European  peoples ;  while 
the  mental  characteristics  of  the  Germans  are  great  earnestness,  immense  power  of  intellec- 
tunl  application  rather  than  great  appreciation  of  the  subject  in  hand,  logical  acuteness  more 
tlian   wit,   and   a    pmctical   side   of  charaetor  curiously   superaddc^d    to  a   dreimv,    philosophical 
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east  of  mind  wliich  has  long  been  noted  as  a  prominent  featnre  of  the  Teutonic  meta- 
l^hysicians  and  poets.  The  Germanic  people  have  always  been  rovers.  Not  inhabiting 
countries  with  great  extents  of  waste  land  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation,  or 
blessed  with  climates  so  soft  that  Nature  yields  her  gifts  without  an  effort,  they  have 
been  forced  to  cultivate  habits  of  thrift,  industry,  anl  patience;  and  though  distinguished 
by  their  love  of  native  land,  have  ever  been  the  readiest  to  leave  it  for  new  homes  across 
the  seas.  Hence  they  have  become  the  greatest  colonisers  of  the  world,  and  they  are 
destined  to  become,  if  indeed  they  are  not  already,  its  rulers.  The  Latin  people  of  America 
have  showTi  little  aptitude  for  self-government;  and  even  in  the  north,  where  Teuton 
and  Celt  are  about  equal  in  number,  the  former  is  rapidly  becoming  all  the  governing 
power,  and  when  in  time  the  two  great  streams  of  immigrants  who  at  present  pour  into 
the  United  States  become  blended,  a  race  will  arise  possessing  many  of  those  characteristics 
which  have  enabled  the   English  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  so  much  of  the  world. 


AusxraA-HuxGARY. 

The  Austrian  Empire  consists  of  Austria  proper  and  Hungary,  or  as  they  are  sometimes 
styled,  owing  to  the  stream  called  Leitha  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  them, 
the  Cis-Leithan  and  Trans-Leithan  monarchies,  though  since  1867  they  have  had  a  common 
ruler  in  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  is  "  Kaiser  "  in  one  country,  and  "  Konig  '•"  in  the 
other.  But  tlKjugh  both  sections  of  the  dual  monarchy  have  a  common  foreign  policy  and 
military  system,  yet  they  have  separate  ministers,  parliaments,  and  methods  of  general 
and  local  government.  In  point  of  population,  Austria-Hungary  is  about  fourth  among  the 
European  nations,  Ihe  entire  Empire  of  Austria  containing,  according  to  the  last 
estimate,  less  than  2:',U00,UU0  people ;  while  the  last  census  of  Hungary  gives  it  a 
population  of  15,010,739,  an  increase  of  193, •iOl'  in  ten  years,  or  without  Croatia  138,700, 
which  is  less  than  1  per  cent,  on  the  decimal  period,  in  spite  of  there  being  comparatively 
little  emigration  from  the  kingdom.  The  increase  is  due  nearly  entirely  to  the  towns. 
In  area  it  is  the  third  European  country.  It  contains  ;i  11,000  square  miles,  or  in 
other  words,  is  over  four  times  as  large  as  England,  but  smaller  than  either  Scandinavia 
or  Russia,  the  former  of  which  has  less  population,  the  latter  much  more.  The 
territories  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  may  be  fairly  designated  the  Valley  of  the  Danube, 
for  that  river  and  its  tributaries  drain  its  almost  entire  extent.  Three-fourths  of  it  are 
mountainous  or  hilly,  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  and  Sudctic  Alps  traversing  it  on  a  scale 
which  makes  the  mountain  scenery  of  Tyrol  and  Salzburg  \'ery  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Switzerland.  The  lowlands  of  the  Austrian  Empire  are  comprised  for  the  most  ]iart  in 
Hungary,  which  we  have  seen  is  a  land  of  great  flats,  and  the  plain  of  Galicia.  The 
sea-coast  of  Austria  is  about  1,000  miles  in  length,  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Trieste 
to  the  southern  point  of  Dabnatia;  but  as  the  Dalmatian  rocky  shores  are  almost  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  which  stretches  into  the  Adriatic,  is 
almost  the  only  maritime  portion  of  Austria  proper.  Tbe  Flatten  See,  which  contains 
about  400  square  miles  of  water,  swarming  with  fish,  as  do  most  of  the  waters  of  Austria, 
is  the   largest  lake  in   the  J"hn]nrc.     Like   the    Neusiedler    See,  another    large    lake,    it   lies 
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in  Iluiifjary,  between  the  Danulu'  :in(!  Ilio  Urave,  imd  liolh  lirar  evideneo  of  havinf^  been 
at  one  time  mucli  more  extensive.  'I'lic  lirst-nanicd  is  siialinw  and  Kta<4'nant,  and  ovcrllows  in 
pprintj,  and  the  second  is  so  rajiidly  diyinj;'  u]),  tiial  briwccn  tlic  years  ISO.")  and  lS7(j  a  j^reat 
]Hirliijn  (if  (ill'  ;^r(]und  iiilhcilo  envered  by  it  was  under  rnll  l\;iliwii.  Hntli  lakes  are  surrounded 
]>y  i'ruitl'ul  vineyards,  but  the  lar^'e  morasses  in  tiieir  vieinily  nMuh'r  the  lal>our  of  tlie  cultivator 
somewhat  limited.  These  extensive  Ilun^'arian  swamps  also  breed  fever.s,  and  thou<>;h  of 
late  years  mueh  has  been  done  in  Ihc  way  of  diainini^-  them,  a  morass  connected  with  the 
Neusiedler  See  covers  npwai'ds  df  cinldy  s([uaic  miles.  A  country  so  varied  in  surface  a.s 
Austria  has  naturally  a  variety  of  climate.  I5ut  nn  the  wlmle  ii  is  very  favourable  from 
the  extremes  of  (he  Carjiathian  Mountains,  where  llie  vine  will  not  f^row  owing  to  the 
lonfy  cold  winters,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  rice,  aloes,  oran<yes,  lemons, 
and  oil  and  silk  are  the  sta]ile  pidilucts  of  the  cnuntry.  lluu^'ary  also  supports  many 
vineyards,  but  it  is  essentially  a  land  <il'  wheat,  maiz<',  and  cattle;  tlie  Iluntjarian  wines 
being  especially  held  in  esteem.  The  plain  of  Hungary  is  iu  reality  a  treeless  steppe, 
about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  while  so  extensively  are  the  mountain  heights 
of  Austria  clothiMl  with  tindnT,  tliat  the  forests  of  the  country  occupy  one-third  of  its 
surface.  The  greater  munl)cr  of  the  people  are  lloman  Catholics.  Roman  Catholicism  is, 
indeed,  the  State  faith,  though  perfect  toleration  is  ])ermitted  ;  and  education,  except  in  jVustria 
proper,  where  it  is  compulsory,  is  still  in  an  extremely  backward  condition.  In  the  moun- 
tain regions  tlie  people  are  mainly  miners  and  gra/.iers  ;  in  the  plains  tlicy  are  agricultu- 
rists, and  to  a  less  extent  are  also  engaged  in  j)astoral  pursuits.  The  rivers  are  so  full  ol' 
lish  that  it  is  a  common  saying  in  the  country  (Iiat  the  Theiss,  which  winds  through  the 
plain  t)f  Hungary,  is  two-thirds  water  and  one-third  lisli.  Hunting  is  also  pui-sued  as  a 
profession  in  the  Carpathian  ^fountains,  the  wolf  and  bear  being  still  numerous  in  all  IIk; 
less-frcqneuted  portions  of  the  I'anpire.  In  Palmatia,  the  rocky  surface  of  wliich  aiVords  little 
encouragement  to  the  husbandman,  the  st'a  lisheries  su])|)ly  a  livelihood  to  most  of  the 
population.  In  Styria  and  Carinthia,  silver,  cop])er,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  gold,  and  above 
all,  the  iron  which  is  so  extcnsivelv  distributed  tlimugliout  tlie  l']iH|iirc,  are  the  main 
sources  of  wealth  for  these  regions.  The  Bohemian  coal-lields  are  among  the  rii'hest  in 
Europe,  and  the  famous  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka,  near  Cracow,  and  of  Salzburg  in  the  Tyrol, 
are  famous  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Franz  Josef's  dominions.  Manufactures  of  wool,  metal, 
stone,  wood,  and  leather  give  employment  to  numbers  of  jicojile  in  the  German  parts 
of  the  Emi)ire,  and  the  iron  goods  of  Styria  are  of  some  esteem.  l?ut  in  the  arts  an<l 
industries,  Austria  is  behind  the  neighltonring  Teutonic  and  French  countries;  and  in 
Hungary  especially  there  is  little  elTort  made  to  deNclop  these  wi^llsprings  of  national 
prosperity.  Nor,  owing  to  this  cau.se,  as  well  as  to  the  isolated  character  of  the  Empire,  is 
there  much  foreign  trade  done,  exce))t  in  wheal  and  flour,  which  is  sent  down  the  Danube 
to  be  .shi])pcd  in  the  Black  Sea,  or  overland  l)y  rail  (o  (iermanv,  the  manufactures  of  which 
Austria  is  still  coni])ellcd  to  j)urchase.  Vienna,  however,  sutks  the  life  out  of  the  rest 
of  jVustria,  or  perhaps  it  would  l)e  fairer  to  say  absorlis  within  itself  a  vast  portion  of  the 
industrial  activity  of  the  country.  This  fine  city  of  81.1,0(10  inhabitants  is  the  capital  of 
the  Emjiire,  though  Buda-Pesth,  a  twin  city  on  cither  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  the  actual 
as  well  as  the  official  metropolis  of  llungaiy.  Tlu'  gross  revenue  of  the  country  was  in  1S80 
237 
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£63,786,913,  and  its  expenditure  £68,505,01^.  The  national  indebtedness  was  at  the  same 
date  £37J',oo9,i:J9  ;  and  the  armj'  on  a  jwaee  footinj^'  amounted  to  207,000  men,  capable 
of  being  increased  in  war  time  to  ths  number  of  l,099,7:iU.  The  navy  consists  of  forty-four 
vessels,  including  thirteen  ironclads ;  while,  to  coiJirleto  these  brief  statistics  of  the  strength  of 
Austria,  it  may  Ije  added  that  already  there  are  over  12,000  miles  of  railways  in  action 
throughout  the  country*  Austria,  up  to  the  year  ISfiij,  was  an  absolute  monarchy  of  the 
most  intolerably'  despotic  order.  Since  that  date  it  has  become  constitutional,  and  the 
sovereign  is  now  a  limited  monarch.  The  country  is  progressing,  albeit  not  rapidly  increasing 
in  population,  especially  in  Hungary.  But  the  veiy  nature  of  its  government  render  it 
badly  bound  together,  and  ready  at  almost  any  moment  to  break  into  a  score  of  pieces.  It 
is  "only  a  Government — not  a  nation."  Austria,  with  its  provinces  of  Styria,  Salzburg, 
Carinthia,  Carninla,  Gojrtz,  Gradisea,  Istria,  Trieste,  Tyrol,  A'oralberg,  Bohemia,  Silesia, 
Galieia,  Bukovina,  and  Dalmatia;  and  Hungary  with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Transylvania,  the 
town  of  Fiume,  and  the  "military  frontier,"  not  to  mention  the  occupied  provinces  of 
Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  iuc-ludiug  Turkish  Croatia  and  the  semi-independent  petty  princi- 
pality of  Liechtenstein,  comprise  a  strange  heterogeneous  assortment  of  States,  scarcely  one 
of  which  is  inhabited  by  the  same  people,  and  almost  all  of  \\hicli  have  aspirations  after  a 
more  or  less  autonomous  existence  when  tlie  final  crash  arrives.  Austria  is,  indeed,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Freeman,  "  a  Power  wliidi  rests  on  no  national  basis,  but  which  has  l)ecn 
slinjily  patched  t.ogvther  during  a  space  ol'  six  hundred  years  by  this  and  that  grant,  this 
and  that  marriage,  this  and  that  treaty."  It  "  is  surely  an  anachronism  on  the  i';;ee  tif 
modern  Europe.  Germany  and  Italy  are  nations  as  well  as  powers.  Austria,  changed 
from  llie  Jn.itriu  of  Germany  into  the  Nc'iislria  of  Hungary,  is  slmjily  a  name  without  a 
meaning."  f 

GioiniAXY. 

The  German  Empire  Is  monai'chlallv  what  the  United  States  of  America  are  from 
a  republican  point  of  view.  It  is  actually  a  collection  of  States,  having  in  common  a 
central  federal  government,  which  controls  the  army,  navy,  customs,  and  certain  other 
departments,  but  each  of  whicii  is  otherwise  ruled  by  its  own  sovereign  in  accordance 
with  its  own  conslltution.  This  region,  under  the  sway  of  the  German  Emperor,  is  about 
four  times  the  .size  of  England — that  is,  208,500  square  miles,  and  Is  nsually  dlsdnguished 
into  Upper  and  Lower,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  designated.  Southern  and  Northern 
Germany.  The  first  is  the  more  mountainous  and  picturesque  of  the  two,  owing  to  its 
position  on  the  plateaux  of  the  Alps  and  other  minor  ranges,  which  stretch  northward 
from  them,  but  the  second,  thougli  occuj^ylng  the  monotonous  plain  of  Nm-thern  Gernniny, 
which  we  have  seen  stretches  across  Denmark  into  Southern  Sweden  is,  if  not  the  richest, 

»  "The  Historical  Geography  of  Europe"  (1881). 

t  Iliigcwittor  :  "  Die  Oestcrreiehiac'Iic  Monarehio  ''  (ISoG)  and  "  Gi'sc/hichto  dor  Oestcrroiclnschrn  Kaisor^taatos" 
(18.59);  Steiiihanser :  "  Geographic  von  Ocsterrcich-Ungarn  "  (1872);  Braclielli :  "  Statistische  !<ldzzo  der  Ocster- 
reicliisch-I'ng.-irisc-licn  JInnarehie  "  (1874) ;  Fiekcr :  "  Die  Viillii-rstamme  der  Oesternaehisch-Ungarischen  Jlonurchie " 
(1869);  Levy:  "  L' Austriche-Hongrie  "  (1872);  Liiher:  "Die  Magyaron  und  andero  Ungarn  "  (1874);  Patterson: 
"The  Magyar.s"  (1870);  Cros^^c  :  "  Round  Ahout  the  Carpathians  "  (1879);  Pu  AVorm.s  ;  "The  Austro-Hungarii.a 
Empire"   (1877),  etc. 
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tlio  mosi,  iiiij»>r1;iiit  scctiiiii  'A'  tlic  l']i]i|iiiT.  In  tins  ri"_;-ic>ii  ;irc  llii'  priin-i]):!!  rivers  of  llie 
counlry,  viz.,  flic  lilniii',  tin-  WVscr,  llir  \'A\n-,  tlic  (hU-v,  mid  '.he  Vistiil;i,  ;iiiil  many  of 
the  f^n-ealest  coiniiiereial  cili<'s  of  the  JCnipirc  Moreover,  Nortli  Germany  possesses  tlie  only 
sea])or(s  of  the  cnuMti'v,  the  sule  iiiaritiiiii'  outlet  of  tlie  south  Ix'iiij;-  hy  way  of  tlie 
J)aiiul)e,  wliieli  ilr.iln-;  llii'  sunt h-easterii  em-iiiT  oi'  the  rt'<4Moli.  The  eliinati;  of  (iernialiy  is 
e()in])aiMii\c]\-  niiM  mi  tlie  sealMiard,  e\ee|it  when'  it  I'oniis  the  siiores  of  tlic'  iSallie;  hut 
in  the  interior  nl'  the  Continent  it  is  extremely  hot  in  summer,  and  eorresjiontlinj^iy  cold  in 
winter.  The  di\  ness  of  the  air  renders  the  eonntry  Iiealthy  :  lienee  ])litliisis  is  eomjiaratively 
rare,  in  spite  of  the  easterly  winds  of  sprinjf',  which  arc  chillier  than  tlmse  with  \\hi<'h  we  arc 
so  painfulK'  I'aniiliar ;  Init  the  winter  is  eidd  and  di-y,  the  pi-imipa!  rainfall  heiiiL;-  during 
the  winter  season.  Germany  is  for  tlie  most  jiart  capable  of  hein;;-  ntiliscd.  Forests 
cover  about  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  surface,  the  prevailinj^'  trees  being-  pine  and  (ir  in  the  north, 
oak  and  other  deciduous  species  in  (he  south,  (!5  per  cent,  by  lands  titled  for  cultivation, 
and  the  rest  bv  miiuntains  and  moors,  either  untillable  or  valuable  for  niinin<^  purposes 
alone.  In  the  south,  "-vapes  and  tobacco  arc  favourite  crops;  in  tlic  north,  rye,  barley 
and  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes,  the  latter  beinj^  <jrown  a.s  much  for  the  purpo.se  of  the 
■listiller,  who  extracts  from  them  a  jiowerful  spirit,  as  for  food.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are 
also  reari'd  in  ijjveat  numbers.  The  iron  and  coal  fields  of  the  Ruhr,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Oder  and  of  the  Saar,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  are  famous 
all  over  the  world,  and  support  the  (jerman  manufacturing  industries  centred  at  or  about 
Bi'eslau,  in  one  basin,  and  abnut  l^llierfeld,  Dortmund,  Barmen,  and  Eisen  (where  are 
situated  the  gTcatest  iron  woi'ks  in  ]*]urope)  in  the  otlier.  In  the  Hartz  are  silver  and 
copper  mines,  and  in  tlie  Erzegebirge  and  Riesengebirge,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony 
and  cobalt,  gv[isnn  and  salt  are  deposited  in  various  districts;  while  the  alum  strata  of 
Silesia,  and  thi'  neighbnurhdnd  <il'  Stassfurth  snpjilying  a  source  of  prosperity  to  large 
sections  of  the  country.  Manufacturing  industry  has  greatly  progressed  of  late  years; 
and  since  the  different  States  have  united  in  one  general  custom's  system  the  trade  of  the 
wh(de  eountrv  has  taken  rapid  strides.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeek  are  the  only 
States  of  the  J'^mpire  which  at  present  are  free  ports,  thinigh  even  thesi-  remnanis  of  the 
old  pi'ivileges  of  the  Hanseatic  League  are  likely,  before  long,  to  disajipear.  The  condition 
of  education  is  perhajis  higher  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  thiuigh  the  Human  Catholics  I'unn  abmit  -'Hi  per  cent,  of  lli(>  i(i])ulatioii,  and  are 
especiallv  numenius  in  the  south,  the  '' religimis  dilliculfy'"  gives  little  tnuible,  all  faiths 
being  eciually  subsidised  by  the  State,  though  none  are  alhiwed  to  exercise  control  over 
the  affairs  which  do  not  come  under  their  ]iro]ier  ])roviiiee.  The  German  constitution 
is  til'  a  free  character;  but  the  eonntry  having  been  so  long  ruled  despotically  l)y  a  niulti- 
tuile  <ir  jietly  rulers,  the  peo]>le  have  not  yet  begun  tn  fully  appreciate  the  blessingrs  of 
mirestricted  jiersonal  liberty,  and  hence  in  the  constitution,  not  only  of  the  Empire  but  of 
the  individual  States,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the  patriarchal  element,  even  where,  as  in 
one  or  two  of  the  duchies  and  principalities,  the  popular  will  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  repre- 
sented. The  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  controls  the  military  and  political  affairs  of 
the  I'anpire,  the  headship  of  which  is  vested  in  the  Kings  of  Prussia.  Tliis  Council  is  com- 
posed of  the  chiefs  of  the  different  States  constituting  the  Emjiire,   while  the  Reichstag,  or 
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Diet  of  the  Realm,  is  a  Parliament  of  one  eliani1)ev,  elected  Ly  nniversal  suffrage.  Each 
State  has,  in  addition,  its  own  system  of  internal  government,  and  in  most  cases  its  legisla- 
ture, eomjOTsed  of  one  or  two  chambers,  either  elective,  appointed,  or  hereditary,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  three.  At  present,  all  the  German  States  outside  of  Austria  are  in  the  Empire, 
viz.,  four  Kingdoms  (Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiii-temberg) ;  six  Grand  Duchies  (Baden, 
Hesse,  ]\Iecklenbnrg-Schwerin,  Meeklenburg-Strelitz,  Saxe-Weimar,  and  Oldenburg)  ;  five 
Dnehies  (Brunswick,  Saxe-]\Ieiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  Anhalt)  ; 
seven  Princii)alities  (Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt,  Sclnvartzburg-Sonderhausen,  Waldeck,  lleuss- 
Greiz,  Reuss-Schleiz,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  Lippe-Detmold);  three  Free  Cities  (Hamburg, 
Liibeek,  and  Bremen),  and  the  Reichsland,  or  Im])erial  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine  (Elsass- 
L(jtliringen),  recovered  from  France  after  the  war  of  lS7fl-l.  At  one  time,  prior  to  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  Germany  was  broken  uj)  among  a  vast  number  of  petty  potentates,  some  of 
whom  ruled  the  tiniest  of  territories.  But  most  of  lliese  are  now  disestablished,  and  have  only 
the  honorary  title  of  Prince.  After  the  war  of  1S(1(;  there  was  a  further  sweeping  of  rulers 
off  the  chessboard,  Prnssia  constituting  herself  the  residuary  legatee  of  Hanover,  Nassau,  and 
Hesse,  as  well  as  of  the  Duchies  of  Sehleswig  and  Holstein  ;  and  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
that  there  will  be,  by-and-liy,  a  still  further  simj)lification  of  the  political  geography  of  Ger- 
many in  favour  of  the  all-absorbing  Hohenzollern  family.  By  the  census  of  December,  1880, 
the  population  of  the  Empire  was  ascertained  to  be  45,194,172  souls,  as  against  42,727,260  at 
the  previous  census  in  187.5.  The  increase  in  five  years  is  therefore  2,l(iC,9]2.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  different  States  of  the  Empire  is  now  as  follows: — Prussia,  27,251,00/,  against 
25,742,404  in  1875;  Bavaria,  5,271,516,  against  5,U22,::;90  in  1875;  Saxony,  2,970,220, 
against  2,760,580  in  1875;  Wlirtcmberg,  1,970,132,  against  ],S8J,505  in  1875;  Baden, 
1,570,189,  against  1,507,179  in  1875;  Alsace-Lorraine,  1,571,971,  against  1,531,804  in 
1875;  Hesse-Darmstadt,  9.'3(1,9.")4,  against  884,218  in  1875;  Mccklenburg-Schwerin, 
576,827;  Meeklenburg-Strelitz,  100,269;  Saxe-Weimar,  309,503;  Saxe-Meiningen,  207,147  ; 
Saxe-Altenburg,  155,002;  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  194,479;  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt,  80,149  ; 
Schwartzburg-Sonderhaiisen,  71,083;  Reuss-Schleiz,  50,782;  Reuss-Greiz,  101,205  ;  Olden- 
burg, ;537, 15  I  ;  Brunswick,  349,429;  Anhalt,  232,747;  Waldeck,  56,548;  Schaumburg- 
Lippe,  35,332  ;  Lippe-Detmold,  120,216;  Liibeek,  63,571  ;  Bremen,  150,229  ;  and  Hamburg, 
454,041 .  Each  State  has  its  own  Budget.  But  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  common 
expenditure  of  the  Empire,  there  was  last  year  derived  from  customs,  certain  branches  of 
excise,  the  profits  of  the  post-office,  and  the  telegraphs,  and  the  contributions  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  in  aid  of  the  funds,  the  .sum  of  £20,962,032.  The  army,  which  on  the  peace 
footing  consists  of  427,271'  men,  and  on  the  war  footing  of  1,392,011,  cost,  in  1880, 
.tl 8,094,41 9;  while  ihe  navy,  which  consists  of  seventy-nine  steamers,  including  twenty 
ivohrlads,  absoHied  121,962,882.  Th.-rc  is  an  Iiniicrial  Debt  of  £14,000,000;  but  as  a  set- 
oir  there  is  a  variety  of  invested  funds  amoiuiting  to  £13,27 f,390,  which  includes  the  French 
war  indemnity,  yearly  increasing  by  interest,  and  intended  to  be  drawn  upon  only  in  case  of 
foreign  war  or  invasion.*    Germany  has  never  had  any  colonies  or  possessions  of  an}-  kind  beyond 

*  Cohen:  "  Etmlos  sur  rErniiirc  dWllrmnpne"  (1879);  Neofo :  "  Statistischcr  Almanach  fiir  dus  Deutsche 
Reicli"  (187'.>}  ;  Ncum.ann:  "  Daa  Deutsche  Keich  in  geosraphischcT,  statistischcr  uiul  topographischer 
Bczichung"    (1872-7'1):    Vizitelly  :  "Berlin  under  the  Empire"  (1879);    Gould:  "  Uennany,"  (1879),  etc.  etc. 
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the  seaSj  l)u1  ni;iiiily  nwiiiL,''  In  tin'  (i|i|ir(  ;->i\i'  military  syKtem,  wln'ili  fiifails  service  on  every 
male,  the  inii;ralii)ii  I'nini  (iciiiiaiiy  is  ]irii]iiir(ii)iiat('ly  {^rcatn-  tli;iii  I'rorn  any  oilier  Eiiro- 
jican  coiiiilry,  cxuciit  Inlainl,  in  s]iilc  ol'  most  of  llic  ]ii'as;iiits  cultivating^  their  own  land. 
IniK't'il,  it  IS  iMdhahly  nwiiij;'  in  this  very  eause  lliat  so  many  njiist  iiciessarily  seek  farms 
ill  (ithci-  c(piiiil  lies,  l'(ir  \vlici-c  the  iiillivators  are  irremov'aljh'  it  necessarily  follows  that 
tlic   siiii    liciui;'  a    li\c(l  (|iiantity,  and   those  desirous  of    i(    an    indcllnite  nnmlMT,   (here   mu,-l 
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every  year  he  a  surplus  who  cannot  possihly  get  what  they  desire,  and  nius<  therefore  hive 
off  to  other  pursuits  or  to  otlior  lands  where  soil  is  plentiful  or  the  conditions  of  tenure 
different. 

SwiTzERf.AXD,  Belgium,  and  IIoelanT). 

SivitzPrliDid  is  a  federal  repu})lie,  hut  the  Central  Government  is  so  weak  that  the 
twentv-two  cantons  making?  up  the  country  arc  each,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  indepen- 
dent States,  such  as  Were  most  of  them  hcfore  they  handed  toirether  for  mutual  de- 
fence against  their  foreign  enemies.  It  is  essentially  the  land  of  the  Alps;  and  hence 
is  the  most  mountainous  and  picturesque  of  Central  luu-opean  countries.  Indeed,  it  is 
nearly  impossil)le  to  look  in  any  direction  from  any  jioint  of  Switzerland  without  seeing 
mountains,    glaciers,    or   snow;    and    accordingly    agriculture    can   l>e    followed    only    in   the 
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valleySj  though  the  mountain  sides,  as  the  snow  disappeavs,  afford  excellent  j^asture  for  the 
herds  of  cows^  sheep,  and  goats.  No  country  in  the  world  has  a  more  varied  climate.  On 
the  mountain-tops  are  Arctic  frosts ;  in  the  valleys  a  summer  temperature  sufficient  for 
the  rearing  of  crojis  of  maize,  hemj),  tohacco,  and  grapes,  in  addition  to  all  tlie 
products  of  temperate  Europe.  Forests  cover  onc-sixtli  of  its  surface,  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  country  can  he  cultivated.  Owing  also  to  its  inland  position, 
its  foreign  trade  is  small,  tliough  it  manufactures  silk,  cotton,  linen,  lace,  thread, 
woollens,  and,  above  all,  the  clocks  and  watches  for  which  some  of  its  towns,  like  Neufchatel 
and  Geneva,  have  long  been  famous.  In  18S0,  its  federal  revenue  v/as  £1,633,900,  and 
its  expenditure  a  little  more  ;  but  each  canton  has  its  own  income,  and  spends  its  taxes  as 
seems  good  to  it.  The  military  estalilishment  is,  however,  in  common,  and  consists  on  a 
war  footing  of  21 5,000  men.  The  Federal  Assembly  consists  of  two  chamlters,  and  (he 
President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  for  one  year  only.  The  country  contains  altogether 
15,900  miles,  or  about  half  the  area  of  Scotland.  Railways  penetrate  much  of  it,  while 
the  fine  lakes  of  Constance,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Tiiun,  Brienz,  Neufchatel,  Geneva,  and 
Bienne  afford  inland  communication,  and  parts  of  the  Rhine  and  the  ujiper  stretches 
of  the  Rhone  are  also  navigable  for  some  distance  through  Switzerland.  Three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Germans^  the  rest  are  French  and  Italian.  The  majority'  of  the  peojile 
are  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith ;  of  the  remainder,  two-fifths  being  Roman  Catholics,  and 
a  considerable  numljcr  Jews.  By  the  census  of  1880,  tlic  population  of  the  entire  country 
amounted  to  2,831,787,  which  shows  that  in  thirty  years  they  have  increased  441,671, 
or,  on  an  average,  14,337  a  year.  In  one  canton — Aargau — there  has  been  a  regular 
falling  off,  but  in  Basel  City,  Uri,  Zug,  Neufchatel,  and  Geneva  there  has  been  a  large 
increase.* 

Belgium  is  one  of  tlie  smallest,  most  prosperous,  and  most  thickly  populated  of  the  ICuro- 
2>can  States.  In  all,  it  comprises  an  area  of  11,373  square  miles,  and  a  population,  in  1879,  of 
5,536,650,  including  an  army  of  46,575  on  a  peace  footing.  Tlie  north  and  west  of  the 
country  are  flat,  and  might  be  classed  physically  \\\{\\  Holland,  of  which,  mitil  the  j^ear 
1830,  it  was  politically  a  part,  l>ut  the  southern  region,  which  comprises  the  Ardennes, 
a  hilly  country  stretching  on  to  the  cast,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet,  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  picturescpie  regions  in  this  section  of  Europe.  No  land  of  the  same 
size  is  so  admirably  cultivated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  spot  out  of  England 
where,  in  an  equal  space,  so  much  wealth  and  industry  centre.  The  iron  and  coal-fields, 
the  long  navigable  rivers,  like  the  jMeuse,  the  Sambrc,  and  the  Sclieldt  afford  easy  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  the  interioi-,  owing  to  tlie  facility  with  which  canals  can  be 
dug  from  one  river  to  another  all  over  so  flat  a  eountiy.  At  Charleroi  and  Liege 
there  are  also  manufactures  of  every  sort,  and  altogether  the  country  is  singidarly  prosperous. 
Its  revenue  reaches  tlu;  amount  of  :Gll,()()0,0()Oj  and  its  public  debt  of  all  kinds  is  less  than 
£54,000j000.  The  people  are  partly  of  Germanic,  partly  of  Romanic  origin,  but  their 
sympathies  are  more  French  tlian  Teutonic,  and  it  is  their  boast  that  Brussels  is  a  minia- 
ture Paris  in  manners,  culture,  and  morals.    The  majority  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics, 

•  Dixon:   "The  Switzcrs"  (187G) ;  Wirth:  "  Bcschmlmng  ;ui<l  Sliilistikc  dorSilnvci?,  "  (ls;i-7.));  etc.  etc. 
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and  formerly  the  olorjTy  (if  (li;i(  faith  cxcrciswl  iindiir'  infliicncc  in  the  oounlry.  Ikit 
for  tiie  hist  three  years  the  liliunil  .suction  of  the  (•(ininninity  liavi;  sueceeded  iii  hrinj^iiif^ 
iil)out  :i  more  secuhir  state  of  ufFiiirs,  I'ldueation  liaviii<;'  Ix'en  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
eliurcli  was,  fnrmci'l y,  niiirh  iicl;-1ccIc(1,  IhiI  IIh'I'c  is  now  u  iinire  li-rncral  ilifTusion  of 
kiiowiedf^'e  amon<>'  tiie  masses  nl'  llir  |ic()]iie,  an(l  in  thi'  iiii^licr  walks  of  lcarnin<^  the  univer- 
sities iif  Tjiiiivainj  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Liege  are  vvurkiny  in  a  manner  whidi  have  ij'aiued 
them  liiyh    re[iut'..'  tluMn-jViout  the  "-yorld.* 

Hollanil,  <ir  tlic  l\inL;(ic)ni  ol'  tiie  Netiierlands,  is  periiaps  the  flattest  country  in  Europe, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  smallest.  Its  tutal  area  is  lijOSO  s([nare  miles,  and  its  population 
last  year  4,012,fll);5.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  pure  iinul,  hrought  down  in  ancient  and 
modern  iinirs  by  Ihe  Rhine  and  its  trilmtary  or  lower  liranihcs,  or  which  has  heen  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  l)y  the  iuoenuily  and  industry  of  that  remai'kahle  race  who  inhabit  it.  AVhen 
the  first  Napoleon  annexed  it,  h<>  grimly  remarked  that  the  eoiiiitry  was  composed  of  the 
silt  of  !''rcnch  rix'ers,  ami  oii^-lit.  (licrerore  liy  right  to  helong  lo  I'^rance.  Trom  a  physio- 
geographical  |ioiii(  of  view  he  was  not  far  w  I'oiig.  The  appearance  of  the  region  is  one  vast 
meadow,  crossed  and  re-crossed  hy  eaiuils,  which  form  the  main  highways  of  the  country, 
green  fields  surrounded  hy  canals,  and  (|uaint  villages  emhosomed  in  poplars  and  ])ollard 
willows.  The  view  is  monotoiKJUs,  luil  pleasing  in  (he  i>videiicc  if  affords  of  hroa(lly-s])read 
peace  and  plenty,  the  fi'uit  of  courage  in  the  past,  and  of  lunvearied  industry  at  all  times. 
A  great  jiortion  of  the  eounfry  lies  under  the  level  of  the  sea,  wliieli  is  only  kept  from 
hni'stiug  in  and  sulimerging  the  laud  liy  niiK"  after  mile  of  great  dykes,  the  building  and 
conservation  of  which  form  proinioi'iit  features  in  tlie  domestic  and  ])olitical  economy  of 
"  inud-hcgoften  Ilollaiul."  Land  is  being  daily  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  embanked  and 
pili'd,  and  "  fo  the  slake  a  sfruggling  country  liound.''  The  Haarlem  Lake,  on 
which  naval  hattlcs  have  liet'ii  fought,  is  now  dry  land  covered  with  farms,  and  di)tted 
by  2>rosperous  \illages;  and  since  the  North  Sea.  Canal  has  given  Amsterdam  a  direct 
outlet  to  the  ocean,  it  has  been  proposed  to  embank  and  pump  out  the  Zuider  Zee, 
which,  until  the  salt  water  invaded  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  an  inland  lake. 
Indeed,  in  Holland  there  is  a  constant  war  in  progress  Ijetween  the  sea  and  the  land; 
and  the  annals  of  the  country  are  lilled  with  details  of  the  wild  dcstructinii  caused  by  the 
ocean  bursting  the  dykes,  and  the  courage  of  the  peojile  in  setting  to  work  out  their 
salvation  against  such  fearful  odds.  The  l',0'57,OOI)  jieoplo  who  in  1880  inhal)ited  the 
country  are  an  industrious  race  of  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  fishermen,  and  sailoi-s, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  are  Protestants,  and,  so  far  as  the  younger  g(>neration  is  con- 
cerned, well  educated.  jNIost  of  the  great  cities  are  built  on  jiiles  driven  into  the  oozy 
mud,  so  that  the  people  live,  as  Erasmus,  their  countryman  remarked,  like  birds  perched 
on  trees,  Imt  with  the  exception  of  fevers  in  some  of  the  more  southern  islands  and  a 
tendency  to  ague,  (he  country  is  healthy  and  jdeasant,  though  humid  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter.  The  country  is  ruled  liy  a  limited  monarchy  and  the  States-General,  a 
Parliament  of  two  chambers.      The  King  of   Holland  is  also  Grand    Duke  of  Lnxeinhurg,  a 

*  L.aviloyc  :   "  Essai  sur   reconomio  Riirule  da  Ic  Bdgiquo"  (186.5);  Mculomans;  "La  Belgique,  scs  resources 
.agricoles,  industrielles  ot  commerciales  "  (18C6) ;  Tai-lior  :  "  Almanach  du  Commerce  de  la  Belgi(jue  "  (1879),  etc. 
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neutral  territory  of  1^000  square  miles,  geographically  situated  in  Germany,  and  inhabited 
by  about  ^OCi.OOO  people,  mostly  of  Germauie  origin  and  speaking  the  German  language. 
Politically,  however,  this  State  has  move  connection  with  "  the  Low  Countries "  than  had 
Hanover  with  Eiighuid  when  the  British  Sovereigns  were  electors,  and  subsc(iucnt]y  kings 
of  that  country\ 

In  1880,  the  Dutch  revenue  amounted  to  £d,-Zll,iS)7 ,  and  its  expenditure  to  considei'ably 
more.  The  national  deljt  amounts  to  .€;78,()01,000  ;  its  imports  to  about  jeG;i,(l(l(),000  ;  its 
exports  to  ifc;45,000,IH)l) ;  its  army  to  0-3, UOO  men,  not  including  .37,000  specially  enlisted 
for  service  in  the  vast  East  Indian  Colonies  (already  noticed),  and  the  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  two  steamers  and  fourteen  sailing  vessels.  The  Dutch  are  a  singularly  sober-minded 
practical  people,  who  for  ages  were  the  terror,  the  butt,  and  the  admiration  of  Europe, 
and  if  now  fallen  froui  the  high  position  they  at  one  time  occupied  in  the  world  as 
soldiers,  sailors,  explorers,  traders,  and  artists,  they  are  a  race  among  whom  material  comfort, 
liberty,  and  hap|>iness  are   as  generally  distributed  as  among  any  other  in  Europe.* 

Scandinavia. 

North  of  Germany  and  east  of  Russia  lie  the  Danish  Peninsula  and  islands,  and 
the  great  Northern  Peninsula,  which  is  divided  between  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  three  countries  are  inhaljited  by  essentially  the  same  race, 
who  sjieak  dialects  of  the  same  language,  and  have  at  different  times  been  ruled 
by  the  same  sovereigns.  Until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Norway  and 
Denmark  were  under  one  crown,  and  the  i^eojile  still  sjjeak  the  same  tongue,  while 
the  Swedes  use  another  dialect  of  old  Norse,  though  the  vulgar  speech  of  the  south 
is  understood  by  the  fishermen  and  peasants  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oresund. 
In  early  times,  the  Scandinavians  were  celebrated  as  warriors  and  conquerors.  Their 
pirate  fleets  swept  the  seas  as  far  south  as  France,  and  t'aeir  armies  invaded  England 
and  Normandy,  establishing  colonies  and  subsequently  dynasties  in  these  countries.  Even 
as  late  as  last  century  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  of  weight  in  Europe. 
But  little  by  little  Denmark  has  lost  land  and  power,  and  while  Sweden  has  been 
deprived  of  some  of  lu-r  territory  by  Russia,  she  has  won  Norway  from  Denmark, 
and  under  the  wise  rule  of  the  Bernadottes — the  son  and  grandsons  of  one  of  Napoleon's 
marshals — they  have  gained,  in  seventy  yeai-s  of  peace,  liberty,  and  ])rogress  more  than 
they  ever  reaped  during  the  long  ages  of  ghastly  "  glory  "  when  they  were  the  scourge  of 
the  north. 

Dcnmarl-,  Ihough  infilfrafcd  in  the  soulli,  in  llic  capital,  and  in  (he  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy,    by     Germans     and     Swedes,t    is    iuhabitcd    by    a    very    homogeneous    race.       It 

*  De  Amico:  "  Hollanil "  (1880;  Havaid:  '•  Tho  Dead  Cities  (jf  the  Zuider  Zee"  (1S74),  and  "  rieturesquo 
Holland"  (1879);  Van  lliusden:  "  Ilandboelc  der  Aardrykslniiido,  stnatsinrigtin":  staatsheus  honding  on 
KtatisUuk  van  het  Koninijiijk  diT  Nedeilander "  (1877);  "  Allgvmione  Statistiek  van  Nederland "  (1SG9-79) ; 
Wood:   "Holland"    (1877),   eto. 

t  Espei'ially  in  Boinholni.  The  iiiciiires(|iiely-dresse(l  markrt  folks  of  Copenhafjen  are  mostly  fiOni  tho 
iJuteh  colony  whom  Christian  II.  established  on  Amajjcr  Island  more  than  tluee  and  a  half  centuries  ayu. 
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consists  of  a  continental  ami  an  iii>ulai-  i"irli(iii.  'I'lic  first  is  tlie  Peninsula  of  Jutland, 
the  second  and  most  ini|i(irlan1  tlic  |)anis!i  Islands  nl'  wliiili  /i-alaiid  (Sjclandj,  on  which 
the  capital,  ('o|ienha^cn,  is  situated,  is  the  larj>-est.  Alloj^cthcr,  modern  Denniai'k  com- 
prises only  ll',75()  scjnare  miles,  or  al)(jut  liall'  the  size  of  Scolhind.  Nn  country  in  Europe 
is  less  j)ie(ures(iue.  Hoth  islands  and  maiidand,  the  Isle  of  Uornlmlni  (which  is  rather 
higher)    excepted,    arc   cxcccilingly    Hat,    (lie    Hill    oi'    llimmcl.-briy,  or    Heaven's    Mountain 
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(oOf)  feet),  in  Jutland,  beinij  the  Inlticst  eminence  in  all  the  country.  Jutland,  especially 
on  the  west  coast,  is  sandy,  hut  towards  the  interior  it  rises  somewhat,  and  sjireads  out 
into  heaths,  varied  with  patches  of  an'ricnltural  land.  The  islands  arc  more  fruitful, 
and  suj)port  a  population  of  peasant  jirojirictors,  wlio  rear  considerable  crojis  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  flax,  rye,  buckwheat,  &c.,  tlioui;li,  as  a  rule,  the  hed»elcss  country,  with  the 
peasants'  "  <i'aard,"  the  hit;li  towered  ehureli  on  the  loftiest  ground,  and  tlir  oi'casional 
''  herrco'aard,"  or  country  gentleman's  nKxlest  residence,  is  monotonously  uninteresting, 
238 
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except  for  the  frugal  habits,  amial)le  characteristics,  and  general  i^rosperity  of  the  people. 
Beech-woods  dot  the  surface,  especially  in  Zealand,  where  the  beautiful  forest  of  the 
Dyrehave,  and  its  continuation  along  the  shore  of  the  Sound  near  Copenhagen,  supply  a 
charm  to  the  country  which  it  would  not  otherwise  f)0ssess.  There  is  also  some  "  skov  "  in 
Southern  Jutland,  and  in  Laaland,  where  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  oak,  and  in  Falster,  an 
island  where  apple-orchards  add  variety  to  the  view.  There  are  no  mines  in  the  country, 
and  the  fuel  burnt  must,  as  in  Holland,  either  be  imported,  or  be  supplied  by  the  nearly 
exhausted  peat-bogs  and  the  sparse  forests.  Agriculture,  except  in  the  few  large  towns 
like  Copenhagen,  Odense,  and  Aarhuus,  is  the  main  resource  of  the  people.  Education 
is  universal  and  compulsory,  and  culture  widespread,  and  of  a  type  higher  than  is 
found  in  Germany.  Indeed,  the  polished  manners  of  the  Danes  contrast  favourably  with 
that  of  the  ruder  and  more  boisterous  Germans,  and  has  suggested  for  them  the  title  of 
"the  French  of  the  North."  Moi'ality  is,  however,  as  high  as  education,  and  if  the  nation, 
like  all  small  ]ieople  living  in  a  little  country  shut  off  from  the  world  by  the  barriers 
which  language  interposes,  is  touchily  imjiatient  of  any  criticism  save  of  a  laudatory 
character,  fond  of  praising  themselves  and  depreciating  foreigners,  inclined  to  make  much 
of  small  things  and  small  men,  and  generally  to  take  a  distorted  view  of  the  Danes  and 
the  world  which  has  puslied  them  to  one  side,  the  impression  which  they  and  their 
country  leave  in  the  mind  of  the  stranger  is,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  favourable.  Their 
Government  has  since  1SJ9  been  a  limited  monarchy,  the  Legislature  consisting  of 
two  Houses,  while  the  power  of  the  King  and  his  ministers  is  contmllcd  by  various 
checks.  By  the  last  census  the  population  of  the  country  number  1,969,45-i  peojjle. 
The  revenue  in  1879-80  was  £:2,64.U,108,  and  the  national  debt  £9,0:29,256.  The 
Kingdom  can  raise  an  army  of  31,000  men,  and  owns  a  navy  of  thirty-three  steamers. 
The  Danish  merchant  fleet  is  large,  and  all  along  the  coast  there  ai'c  fishing  villages  of 
hardy  seafaring  people,  who  still  preserve  many  of  the  traits  of  the  famous  "vikinger" 
who  contributed  to  Great  Britain  some  of  its  best  racial  elements. 

In  addition  to  Greenland,  already  noticed,  and  two  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
Denmark  owns  the  mountainous  Faroe  Ishinds  lying  between  Shetland  and  Iceland. 
Seventeen  of  these  are  inhaliited  by  a  pojiulation  of  fishermen,  graziers,  fowlers,  and 
traders,  numbering  (in  1880)  11,221,  and  to  the  Danish  monarchy,  though  under  a 
constitution  of  its  own,  is  also  attached  the  famous  island  of  Iceland,  which  contains 
40,000  square  miles  of  lava  and  glaciers,  interpersed  with  farms  and  grazing  grounds, 
and  intersected  Ijy  endless  inlets  of  the  sea.  It  is  thus  larger  than  Ireland,  though 
containing  only  72,000  jieople,  many  of  whom  are  emigrating,  as  only  a  small  part  of 
the  country  is  habitable.  The  people  are  remarkably  well  educated,  and  distinguished 
for  their  courage,  honesty,  and  ])atriotism.  They  are  of  the  old  Norse  stock,  whoso 
language  they  speak,  and  are  nearly  all  Protestants  of  the  Lutheran  sect.  Fishing, 
farming  a  little,  i)asturing  sheej)  and  jionies,  and  the  knitting  of  stockings  and  gloves, 
are  the  chief  industries  of  the  island.  Of  late  y(>ars  the  famous  volcano,  Hekla 
(page  205),  the  geysers  (Plate  LX.),  and  the  other  scenic  features  of  the  island  have 
attracted  many  summer  visitors  to  it,  greatly  to  the  enrichment  of  the  Icelanders, 
though   possibly   not   so   much    to  their    moral   welfare    as   might   be  desired,      lleykjavik, 
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wliicli   is  a    town    «['    some  2,(1(10   iulialiitaiils,    is    the   only   plafe    tliat  can  Ije  considered  of 
any   iniporfaniT   (in    (his  "island   n'rand." 

Sweden  and  Xonivi//  arc  ikiw  uiiifcd  nndcr  one  crown,  tlionuli  cacli  maintains  its  orij^inal 
constitution,  and  acts  generally  witlmut  any  maikcd  love  to  the  nlher.  Tlic  jicninsula  in 
l,iJ()(J  miles  long,  150  miles  broad  at  its  widest  part,  and  contains  an  area  of  29I',(J0(J 
sipiare  miles,  Sweden  havinf^  some  50,000  square  miles  more  than  Norway,  though,  were  the 
lattt'r  llattened  out,  it  is  jiossihle  that  it  would  show  the  greatest  amount  of  surface.  We 
have  alrcaily  seen  that  Norway  is  dccjily  indented  liy  fjords,  or  inlets,  on  the  west  coast, 
and  that  the  country  generally  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  the  spaces  available  for  agriculture 
being  only  here  and  there  in  the  valleys,  or  in  the  ujdand  "sx'ters"  or  grazing-farms. 
Sweden  is  not  quite  so  rugged,  especially  in  the  south,  where  it  forms  the  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  great  Kuropean  plain  which  passes  over  the  Danish  Isles.  Hut  both  countries — 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Denmark — have  many  lakes.  Indeed,  Sweden  and  Norway  are 
half  covered  with  them,  and  with  the  wild  mountain  rivers  which  supply  and  relieve  them, 
though,  owing  to  the  broken  character  of  the  region,  none  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  for 
any  distance,  their  course  being  marked  by  cataracts  up  which  the  salmon  love  to  leap, 
and  "  fosses,"  or  waterfalls,  which  supply  some  of  the  many  scenic  attractions  which 
are  every  year  making  Scandinavia  more  and  more  the  rival  of  Switzerland  as  the 
"  playground  of  Europe."  The  whole  of  Sweden  contains  only  {jSZOjOOO  people,  and 
Norway,  by  the  census  of  IS/.J,  1,S06,9()(),  about  half  of  what  Scotland  supports. 
In  some  respects  the  Norwegians  are  a  finer  race  than  the  Sweiks,  and  morally  the 
latter  do  not  bear  so  good  a  reputation  as  the  former.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
nominally  Lutheran  Protestants,  but  the  Norwegians  are  more  pious  and  orthodox  than 
the  Swedes,  who  in  many  respects  are  closely  allied  in  their  ways  of  thinking  to 
the  French,  whose  manners  the  aristocracy  imitated  after  ^lavshal  13crnadottc  be- 
came   king. 

The  Danes  are  a  very  sober  people.  The  Swedes,  on  the  contrary,  are  con- 
tinually putting  the  philanthropists  at  their  wits  ends  to  devise  means  whereby  their 
taste  for  corn-brandy  can  be  kept  in  check,  and  of  late  years  the  Norwegians,  cither 
in  spite  or  because  of  the  restrictions  put  on  the  sale  of  spirituous  licpiors,  are 
also  developing  a,  similar  jiropensity.  A  person  who  cannot  read  or  write  is  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  or  Denmark  almost  an  educational  phenomenon,  and  higher  culture 
is  attended  to  liy  several  universities  of  good  standing.  Agriculture,  cattle  and  sheep- 
rearing,  fishing,  wood-cutting,  and  mining  are  the  chief  industries  of  the  country.  In  Sweden 
there  are  some  iron-works  and  woollen  and  cotton  manufacturies,  but  87  per  cent,  of  the 
population  belong  to  tlie  rural  classes.  The  forests  yield  pine,  birch,  and  lir,  from  which 
are  extracted  pitch  and  tar,  and  in  the  central  region  of  the  countrv  the  mines  turn  out 
fine  iron  ore,  out  of  which  exctdlent  steel  is  made.  Copper,  lead,  nickel,  zinc,  cobalt,  alum, 
sulphur,  and  marldc,  in  addition  to  silver  and  gold  in  small  quantities,  are  also  mined. 
In  the  south  provinces  the  coal-field  of  Scania  has  begun  to  attract  some  attention,  but 
as  yet  it  is  not  sufficiently  worked,  or  su]iplies  coal  of  a  quality  good  enough  to  enable 
the   country  to   dispense    either   with   wood    or   foreign    fuel. 
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The  estimated  revenue  of  Sweden  I'or  1881  is  j64,134,725,  while  the  jiuljlie  debt 
is  c61;J.llG/287,  of  wliieh  sum  io,.j01j'5  IS  are  lent  to  railway  companies.  There  is  a  main 
line  from  Malmo  to  Upsal,  and  branehes  over  to  the  prineipal  places ;  but  most  of  the 
lines  beloniy  to  the  State.  The  Swedish  army  number  :36,.jO(J  men,  the  reserve  KO/JOO, 
and  the  militia  20,.j()0.  The  navy  consists  of  forty-live  steamers,  manned  by  8,000  men, 
with    a   reserve  of  .!3.j,000. 

Norway  is  so  mountainons  that  it  docs  not  possess  sufficient  land  to  grow  food  for  its 
thinly  scattered  populatiui!,  the  fisheries  giving  employment  to  the  majority  of  the  people  not 
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engaged  directly  in  commerce  in  the  towns  of  Christiauia,  Trondhjem,  Bergen,  Stavanger, 
Christiansand,  Tromsi),  and  Ilammcrfest.  Its  income  for  the  last  financial  year  was  estimated 
at  £1,948,000,  wliilc  its  expenditure  very  consideralily  exceeded  that  revenue.  Its  public 
debt  is  £."),0S0,000  ;  its  army  consists  of  18,000  men,  including  reserve  and  militia,  wdiile 
its  navy  comprises  thirty-three  steamers,  most  of  which  arc  small,  and  intended  for  swift 
action  rather  than  for  heavy  bombardment.  The  mercantile  navy  of  Norway  is,  in  jiro- 
]iorli(iii  Id  tlie  jKipulat  iiiii,  liie  largest  in  the  wurlil.  Nevi'r  was  there — never  can  there 
be — such  a  race  of  .seafaring  folks.  Every  person  in  Norway  who  lives  in  sight  of  the  sea 
is  interested  in  ship-owning  or  ship-sailing.  I"]ven  the  servant  girls  in  the  towns  save  up 
their  wages  in  order  to  buy  a    half,  a    tenth,    a  twentieth,  even  the  fortieth  of  a  share  in 
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some  tiny  coaslcr.  IIciuc  ilic  (o(:il  ..f  8,218  vcssoU-,  .■r.m],nsin^-  ], 527,000  tons,  wliicli  was 
iit  tlu'  dale  of  tin-  last  ])ublislicil  statist i<-s  owned  in  Norway.  Tlit;  (Jovi-mmcnls  of  tlie 
two  coiiiitri.'s,  it  will  lliiis  l)e  seen,  arc  pcri'cctly  distinct.  Ka.-li  lives  under  its  own  constitu- 
tion and  its  own  laws.  In  Norway  tiicrc  arc  no  recoi^niseil  iioliility,  and  in  otlicr  resix-'cts 
also  the  constitution  is  very  deniocralic.  in  Swcilm,  on  tlic  contrary,  in  «|>ite  of  many  re- 
forms in  tlie  direction  of  greater  voice  for  tlie  jienplc  at  lar^c,  the  country  is  .still   somcwliat 
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aristocratic,  and  the  numl>cr  of  titular  nobility— amazino'.  Tp  to  jsi'.C,  tlieve  were  four 
estiites,  nobles,  clergy,  bur-hers,  and  p.'asants,  Imt  at  p-rcsent  tlu-  Sw.-dish  c.ustitution 
approxiuiates  very  closely  to  those  of  the  other  European  limited  monarchies.  In  Norway, 
the  "Storthino-"  is  composed  of  two  chambers,  which,  on  a  deadlock,  sit  a.s  one,  but 
over  their  deliberations  the  Government  can  exercise  little  control,  and  the  Kinif  has  not 
an  absolute  right  of  vetoing  any  law  passed  by  this  "  Great  Court "  or  Parliament. 
Sweden,  like  Norway,  has  few  large  towns.  Stockholm,  built  on  an  island  in  Lake 
Malar,  and  remarkalde  for  its  iMctures^ue  situation  among  the  rocky,  tree-clad  isles  through 
which  this  "lake"   opens    into    the    Baltic,  is  a  city  of    173,133   inhabitants;  Gothenburg 
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has  7<),7G1  ;  Malmu,  :J7,i»llO ;  Norrkoimig,  ^8,(100,  but  none  oi'  the  others  reach  20,000 
peojile.  Up  to  the  year  ]875  Sweden  had  one  colony — tlie  West  Indian  island  of  St. 
Bartholomew — which  in  1781'  was  ceded  by  France,  but  at  the  date  mentioned  Sweden 
agaiu  sold  this  tropical  bit  of  Scandinavia  to  its  orig-inal  possessors.* 


We  iiave  now  made  tlie  circuit  of  the  world.  In  companj',  the  writer  and  his 
readers  have  "  traced  countries  far  and  near  more  than  Le  Blanc  the  traveller,"  and  have 
voyaged  by  sea  and  journeyed  l)y  land  so  long  together  that,  as  the  many  kindly  letters 
and  messages  he  has  received  give  him  the  right  to  claim,  he  may  speak  to  them 
in  the  guise  of  something  more  than  a  passing  accpiaintance.  We  started  from  Brihiiii, 
as  the  native  land  of  most  of  tliose  who  read  these  volumes,  and  like  wanderers 
generally  we  have  returned  to  our  homes.  Under  these  circumstances  the  I'cader  will 
scarcely  be  patient  enough  to  wait  until  Britain  is  sketched.  When  the  voyager  who 
has  been  roaming  to  and  fro  the  earth  reaches  the  port  of  his  departure,  he  is  most 
unlikely  to  halt  long  over  the  ai'ca,  statistics,  physical  features,  or  moral  condition  of  the 
country  he  has  reached,  and  which,  moreover,  he  was  expected  to  know  before  leaving, 
otherwise  he  could  have  no  standard  of  comparison  liy  which  to  estimate  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  lands,  he  was  about  to  visit.  We  shall  imitate  his  example.  To  attempt  any  account 
of  a  country  (descriptions  of  which  will  Ijc  found  in  scores  of  easily  accessible  volumes  f)  in 
the  course  of  a  few  pages  would  be  impossible  and  perhajis  superfluous.  The  census 
of  1881  will  probably  show  that  in  these  isles  there  are  at  least  35,000,000  jieople 
in  its  area  of  121,715  square  miles;  while  the  Budget  for  1881  proves  that  we  must 
provide  over  c681',000,000  to  meet  the  national  housekeeijing  expenses.  We  live  in  a 
country  which  may  be  descril)ed  in  general  terms  as  mountainous,  though  in  no  country 
in  the  world  is  the  soil  found  so  scicntiilcally  tilled.  Yet  the  agricultural  interest  is  a 
falling  one,  it  being  cheaper  to  import  our  bread  from  the  United  States,  in  which 
the  census,  taken  since  wc  began  our  travels,  shows  there  are  now  over  50,000,000 
]X'oplc.  As  the  train  runs  from  south  to  north  we  catch  a  ijauoramic  glimpse  of  Great 
Britain  in  its  length  of  six  hundred  miles.  We  see  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  diagonally 
across  it  from  Tees  mouth  to  the  vale  of  the  Severn,  and  then  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe,  tiiat  the  line  would  mark  out  two  peculiar  regions.  South-east  would  lie  agricul- 
lural  and  grassy  lands,  moorlands,  and  trim  lields.  The  landscape  is  not  disfigured  by  tall 
fliimueys  indicating  coal-fields  beneath,  nor  by  ugly  crater-like  furnaces  belching  forth 
flames,  the  visible  signs  of  the  iron-smelting  operations  going  on  below.     But  instead  we 

•  Falbo-Han»cn  and  Scharling ;  "  Danmark'.s  Statistik"  (1878-70);  Baggosen :  "Den  Dansltc  Stat  i  Aarrt, 
1800"  (1860-63);  Trap:  "  Statistisk-topographisk  Berkrivclso  af  Kongeriget  Danmark"  (1872-78);  Broch: 
"La  Hoyaume  do  Norvege  ct  le  peuple  norvcgicn"  (1878);  SidonWadh :  "Royaurae  dc  Sucdc "  (1876);  Lloyd; 
"  Swedish  Peasant  Life "  (1866),  and  the  various  current  official  puldications,   guide-books,  etc. 

t  Escolt  :  "England:  its  People,  Policy,  and  Pursuits;"  Cassull's:  "Our  Own  Country;"  Green;  "Geo- 
graphy of  Great  Britiiin,    etc.   etc. 
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notlco  tlio  plciisiin),  n)llin<^  f^iiissy  plains  mi  tlic  chalk  kiinwii  as  "downs,"  tlic  broad 
New  Fiircst,  and  Uic  haiv  i)lain  of'  Salisbury,  the  Fons,  the  jdain  oi'  York,  and  iht:  splomlid 
ag'i'ieulliiral  lands  scadcrcd  anionj^st  tlit-m.  North  and  west  ni'  lliis  line;  lie  the  older  ffcolojjieal 
formations,  and  the  <,'oircs])ondinf>-ly  riipfofcd  scenery  whi'ii  ii~ii:illy  :u;com panics  them. 
Cheshiro,  a  famous  pasture  land,  is  alioiil,  Ihi^  nnly  luwhind  r<'_;iMn  liere,  and  in  lliis  northern 
rof^'jon  lie  also  the  jjroat  co:d  and  iron  llclds,  and  e(jnse(|uenlly  liie  chiel'  nianura<turinj;-  cities, 
and  the  densest  po])ulation,  the  London  district  Gxci'])teii,  in  all  the  kingdom.  In  Scotland  the 
south  is  a  liiw'land  cinin(i'\-,  iulialiited  mainly  by  the  same  race  as  that  which  occupies  tlio 
north  ol'  h^i^land,  and  is  extensively  enj-aged  in  larmiiiL;'  and  |ia>li.rai  pmsuils.  The  northern 
and  western  jiarls  a^ain  are  mountainous,  (]ccuj)icd  by  a  scattered  (i;elie  ((Jeltic)  ]K)])u1u- 
tion,  b\isied  in  grazing,  fanning  on  a  small  scale,  lisliing,  and  the  work  whiidi  the  grouse 
moors  and  deer  forests  BUpply.  In  the  middle  district  lie  the  coal  and  inm  fields,  and  ac- 
cordingly here  are  also  the  chief  cities.  The  extreme  north  ol'  tlu'  island  is  flat,  and  in 
possession  of  an  agricultural  and  ]iiseatorial  people  of  Scandinavian  (jrij^in.  Ireland  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  mainly  a  great  ])lain.  Our  climate  does  not  bear  a  gond  name.  It  is  wet, 
especially  in  the  west,  where  it  receives  the  nmist  winds  from  the  Atlantic.  iSut  if  never  very 
hot,  it  is  rarely  very  cold,  and  is  well  fitted  for  growing  grain,  jiasturing  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  rearing  the  men,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  so  mnch  of  its  enterprise,  literature, 
and  indnstry.  IJut  those^  and  a  score  of  other  jioints,  we  must  perforce  leave  to  another 
occasion. 

And  here  let  me  explain  that  this  work  was  never  intended  to  be  a  systematic  text- 
book of  geography,  or,  of  course,  to  be  exhaustive.  To  have  devoted  to  every  country  space 
])roportionate  to  its  importance,  or  still  nKU'e  to  the  fancied  importance  which  its  natives 
believed  it  to  possess,  would  base  recpiired  more  volumes  than  I  bad  cbaplers  at  my  dis- 
posal. The  book  was  intended — and  jndging  fnnn  the  correspondence  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  this  intention  has  in  some  degree  been  fulfdled — to  serve  for  "the  general 
reader"  as  a  kind  of  (rlue-guidc  to  a  voyage  over  all  seas,  and  a  visit  to  every  land,  the  sternly 
systematic  form  being  adopted  in  as  small  a  degree  as  possible,  and  even  then  mainly 
for  the  convenience  of  easy  rcFcrencc'.  T'nder  the  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impraetiealde,  to  have  bound  ourselves  ilown  to  allot  space  to  any  country  propor- 
tionate to  its  bulk  in  the  world's  esteem.  The  traveller,  in  starting  out  on  along  journey, 
hurries  through  Kurupe,  and  rushes  back  again  with  iMjual  speedy  spending  scarcely  a  glance 
at  the  cities  of  the  old  and  well-known  world  through  which  he  is  speeding.  But  when 
he  comes  to  even  a  tiny  islet  which  is  rarely  visited,  or  to  a  semi-barbarous  kingdom 
which  the  books  have  passed  over  with  scant  description,  he  is  inclined  to  linger  long, 
and  note  their  feature-;  somewhat  fully.  This  we  Ikuc  done,  and  licuee  the  seeming  dis- 
proportion between  space  on  the  map  and  space  in  our  })ages.  Little-known  countries,  or 
those  in  which  the  English-speaking  pco]ile  are  deeply  interested,  arc  most  fully  discussed ; 
those  of  less  interest,  or  regarding  which  the  information  is  to  be  had  plentifully,  are  more 
brielly  noticed.  A  work  so  extensive  nnist  of  necessity  be  indebted  for  many  of  its  facts 
to  a  variety  of  hands.  The  world  sketched  after  the  observation  of  a  single  eye-witness 
would  necessarily  be  a  superficial  picture.  But  while  acknowledging  the  many  and  varied 
sources  of  information   which  we  have  sifted,  simmered  down,  and  digested  for  the  reader's 
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use,  it  is  Ijut  rifjlit  to  saj'  that  in  scarcely  a  chapter  are  there  not  original  data  given, 
and  that  some  of  the  volumes  are  founded  almost  entirely  on  the  author's  own  researches 
during  many  years  of  travel.  This  is  the  ease  even  when  the  fact  is  not  always  stated 
in  exjiress  terms.  Very  frequently  the  chapters  have  been  read  over  hefore  publication  by 
the  most  authoritative  persons,  and  in  at  least  one  instance  by  the  actual  ruler  of  the  country 
described.  Several  of  the  sections  have  been  revised  by  officers  of  high  position,  and  in  a  still 
greater  number  of  eases  partially  Ijy  those  who  have  resided  long  in  the  regions  described. 
This  valuable  aid  to  accuracy  has  been  noted  througliout,  exeejit  when  at  the  special  request  of 
my  official  assistants  the  information  supplied  has  not  been  directly  credited  to  them,  lest 
they  might  be  supposed  to  have  dictated  the  criticisms,  as  well  as  the  data  on  which  these 
criticisms  of  the  author  were  founded.  Correspondents,  ]iersonally  unknown  to  the  writer, 
have  also  sent  him  newspapers,  rare  pamphlets,  reports,  private  letters  and  journals,  in  order  to 
])ut  liini  still  further  abreast  of  the  state  of  knowledge  regarding  particular  regions.  Never- 
theless, he  cannot  hope  to  have  always  avoided  errors,  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  to  state 
ever^'tliing  as  it  is ;  while  to  express  a  fear  that  sometimes  he  has  unwittingly  come  to 
false  conclusions   is  simply    equivalent  to  confessing  that  he  is  human  ! 

Still  he  trusts,  in  parting  with  those  who  have  so  long  been  his  friends  and  fellow- 
voyagers,  that,  though  he  may  soon  again  meet  tliem  in  another  cajxacity,  as  the  cicerone 
to  the  ways  of  life  of  those  who  inhal)it  tl.e  countries  described,  they  will  not  have  read 
these  last  lines  of  so  many  thousands  without  being  convinced  how,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
wrote,  "  there  are  stranger  things  to  be  seen  in  the  world  than  between  London  and 
Staines." 


GENERAL     INDEX. 


Where  nil  (tslcrisl;  {•)  is  nscd  it  iiidienles  lluit  an  UlHuti-cilioit  icill  be  fonml  in  lite  piKjc  referred  to. 


Aar,  The  River,  VI.  200 
AiiiX'Hi    oautou,     Switzcrlanil, 

VI  ast 
AarliHUs,  Denmark,  VI.  2£)fi 
Abaco,    one    of    the    Itahama 

Isles,  II.  Ml! 
Ab.ikaii,  a  tributary  of  the  Ye- 

nisti,  V.  11 
Abakan  steppes,  V.  11 
Abana.  The  Kiver,  VI.  28,  42 
Al.l,,'..lintn,  VI.  l:il 
Al.d  c-l-Kiulr,  VI.  O.-i,  107,  110 
Al.oui.'y,  VI.  l:iO 
Aborij^ines,    The,  of   Aitstrulia, 

IV.  "lliO;  of  the  Aiuo  country, 

IV.  :'.lt;  ..f  liolivia.  III.  171; 
i.f  MoM-clin,  V.  7!i;  of  the 
I'liihiM'iiir  l.sliiu.ls.  IV.  2:1.5 

Abc.Hni.sli,  HKypt.  VI.  H2 
Aim.   Mount,   the  highest  peak 
of    I  lie    Aravulii    Mountains, 

V.  IKS 

Abuani  town.  Moroceo,  VI.  113 
Aljyssinia,  VI.  70,  71,74—70,  1,.'>; 

view  in,  '^  7(> 
Abyssinian  broad,  VI.  7!^ 
Aea.ilie,  the  name  u'iven  to  Nova 

Si'iitia  by  the  ori^;inal  French 

settlers,  I.  2^2 
Aeii,|.nl.>o,  II.  2!-.2,  IV.  205 
Acclimatisation    of    plants    in 

Imlia,  V.  liili,  198 
Accra,  The,  or  red  negi'oes,  VI. 

128 
Accra,  the  Gold  Coast  capital, 

VI.  127,  130 

Aconcagua,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Andes,  III.  85,  271,  272, 
275,  279,  281 ;  its  proportionate 
size  to  the  earth,  80 
Acre,  VI.  41 

Acropolis.  The,  Athens.  VI.  282 
Acnlco,  Lake.  Chili,  III.  274 
Adam,  Mount,  I.  307 
Adam  Kok's  Laud,  VI.  15.5 
Adams,  John,  and  the  mutiny 
of  the   Uoaiiti/,   IV.   74 :    liis 
house    ou    PitC-tirn's    Island. 
•70 
Adam's  Briil>;e,  Ceylon,  V.  !«! 
Adtuu's    Peak.  Ceylon,  V.  11)3, 
Hit) ;  native  legends  concern- 
ini^  a  bolliw  ft>niid  in  it.  !'»()  ; 
climbinu'  pilirriiir.iijes,  lOtJ;  Sir 
,T.  E,  Teuncut's  .lescription  'l 
the  view  obtained    from    its 
summit,  ItJtJ 
Adanunne  trilie.  The,  VI.  123 
A.lclnido,    Australia.     IV.    ICO. 

"196.  '197.  2U.5.  2015,  •221 
Aden.  VI.  (A.  lit.  (W,  06,  '0.8,  71 
Adia  town.  VI.  274 
Adirondack  Wilderness,  II.  21 1 
Admiralty    Isles,     IV.    50.    62 ; 
barteriui?  with  the  natives  of 
the.  •  53 


Admiralty  Strait,  Peaks  in  the 
vicinity  of.  III.  •  2(i5 

Adonis,  The  Kiver,  VI.  42 

Adowa  town,  Abyssinia,  VI.  78 

Adrianoplc,  VI.  17,  2(> 

Adriatic  Sea,  VI.  15,  17,  274, 
288 

^treiin  Sea.  VI.  15,  IC,  17,  30, 
35,  220  :  its  islands,  279,  283 

^u'iua.  Gulf  of,  VI.  283 

.'Etna,  or  Ktua,  Mount,  VI.  205, 
211,  278 

Afar,  or  Dannkil  country,  VI. 
7t 

AtK'ban  horsemen,  V.  27ii 

Afghan  passes,  V.  200,  202,  271 

Afi^'han  Shikiirpore,  An,  V.  270 

Afghan  Turkestan.  V.  27li,  280  - 
28;(  ;  its  tributary  states  and 
khanates,  282 

Af!,'hanistan.  V.  2B,  2G7,  270  ■ 
280.  290.  303  ;  its  ct^nquerors, 
270;  supjioscd  Semitic  orii,'in 
of  itsiidi;ibit;ints,  270  ;  general 
descripti<ni  of  tlie  uuniutains 
and  v;dlcys,  271  ;  varieties  of 
climate,  271 ;  porous  character 
of  the  soil,  273;  Af^lian  jea- 
lousy of  strauKcrs,  271  ;  mi- 
neral products,  272 ;  vetretable 
productions,  274 ;  animals,  175 ; 
amusements  of  the  Afghans, 
275  ;  ijopulatiou,  270  ;  prin- 
cipal cities,  270—279 ;  Afghan 
intolerance  of  foreign  rule, 
280 

Afghans,  The,  V.  219,  2G7,  290, 
VI.  225 

Afka,  Syria,  VI.  42 

Afl;iz,  Arabia,  VI.  07 

Africa,  VI.  70—177;  map,  72; 
Abyssinia,  74  -79  ;  Egyjit,  79— 
91 ;  the  Barbary  States,  91— 
118;  the  West  Coast  settle- 
ments, 119-142;  the  Kaffir 
country  and  the  British 
colonies,  142  149 ;  the  Capo 
Colony.  149-1,51;  KatHrland, 
154—158  :  Natal,  158 ;  the 
Orange  Free  State,  100—166  ; 
the  Transvaal,  106—174  ;  Por- 
tuguese East  Africa,  174  ;  the 
lake  region,  175—177 
"  Africanders,"  VI.  103 
Agassiz  ;  his  ot>iniou3  on  Arctic 
glaciers,  I.  54,  59 

Actaic  .flniitncana,  in  bloom,  II. 

•  24.5 
Agouti.  The,  III.  •  tt,  131. 
Agi-a,  V.  1S.1.  20i),  210,  239  ;  its 
tombs     and    mosques,    '  200, 
"208 
Agriculturist,    A    Frecch,    VI. 

•221 
Agriculturists  in  Canadix,  Suit- 
able localities  for,  I.  325 


Apiii  Presca,  Strait  of  Magellan, 

III.  20t 

Ahar,   Cemetery  of  Maha  Sati 

at,  V.  •  248 
Ahmadabad.    Ancient    city    of, 

Bombay,  V.  2.35 
Aidin,  Asiatic  Turkey,  VI.  32.33 
Aigun.  Amoorlaud,  V.  8 
Aimara  tribe.  The,  Bolivia,  III. 

180.  18;) 
Aiu-  Mokramine.  Algeria.  VI.  107 
Aino    country.    The,    IV.    301, 

314 -319 
Ainos,  The  aboriginal  race  of, 

IV.  314-319 

Air,   Rarefaction  of  the,  in  the 

Cerio  Pasco  mine,  Peru,  III. 

298 
Aitchi-sou,  Mr.,  on  India,  V.  2,52 
Ajuda.  West  Africa,  VI.  lU 
Akabali,  Gulf  of,  VI.  90 
Akl)ar,  The  Emperor,  V.  £01 ; 

his  nuuisolenm  at  Sikandra, 

'200,2.0 
Akeha,    a   khanate   of  Afghan 

Turkestan,  V.  28:! 
Aklr.d  tribe.  The,  V.  292 
Akim  tribe.  The,  VI.  128 
Akron  city,  Ohio  State,  II.  COS 
Akropong,  West  Africa.  VI.  128 
Aksai  plateau.  The,  V.  80 
Aksu,  a  city  of  'l"urkestjin ;  its 

mineral  treasures.  V.  91.  92 
Akyab,  a  Biuiiiese  town,  V.  126 
Alabama.  II.  180    182;  popula- 

ticm  and  area,  180 
Aliibania  Kiver,  II.  180 
AI;ikn;\uda.  The  Kiver.  V.  186 
Ala  Kul  Uivers,  The,  V.  99 
"  Alameda,"  The,  or  promenade 

of  Mendoza.  HI.  •  220 
Aland  Isles,  VI.  206 
Alas  mcmntain,  Timor,  IV.  a52 
Alaska,  1.  244,  302-301,  IL  03 
Alaskan  Mountains,  I.  24^1 
Ala-tagh  Mount;iins,  V.  94 ;  the 

Traus-Ilian,  98 
Albania,  VI.  17,  210 
Albanian  i>easants.  VI.  *  10 
Albanian  shepherdess,  VI.  *240 
Albanians,  VI.  22,  24,  238,  £39, 

258,  259 
Albany  city.  New  York,  I.  308, 

II.  215 
Albazin,  A  moorland,  V.  10 
Alberni,  II.  3S 

Albert  Nyanza,  VI.  85.  86,  173 
Albuquerqtie  city,  11.  71 
Alcoholic  beverages,   Maimfac- 

ture  of,  in  Siberia.  V.  15 
Aleppo,  VI.  40,  42,  47,  51 
Aleutiau    Isl.ands.   L    303-306, 

IV.  :ao,  V.  1,  99 
Alexander  the  Great ;  his  march 

to  India,  V.  199  ;  his  colonies 

in  Asia,  270,  290,  301,  318 


Alexandra,  Vancouver    Island, 

Peak,  I.  245 
Alexandri'tta,  VI.  40,  4.3.  51 
Alexandria,  VI.  44,  •  81,  8:1, 84,  91 
Alexanrlropol.  Armenia,  VI.  :J8 
Alexandrovsk,  Fort,  V.  303 
Algai  in  the  Arctic  Ucgions,  I.  .59 
Algeria,  VI.  71,  92.  98,  10:i-109, 

206  ;  history  of  the  colony,  106 ; 

its  harbours.  109 
Algiers.  VI.  107.  109 
Algoa  B.iy,  VI.  154 
Aliaska  peninsula.  I.  .303 
Alicante,  Spain,  VI.  •272 
Aliuitu,  Ruined  city  of,  V.  90 
Allalmbad,  V.  18:i,  185,  IKO,  1S7, 

209,  210,  239;    Indian  factory 

at,  •  209 
Alla-iuldecu  Koutab,  Gate   of, 

near  Delhi,  Plate  47 
Alleghany   Mountainii,    II.    91, 

l.'.O,   )5li,    15S,    •  101,    108,  ItO. 

COO,  204 
Alleghany  Springs,  II.  163 
Alnnidcn      quicksilver     mines, 

Spain,  VI.  270 
Aloe,  The,  II.  •  245, '253;  spirit 

distilled  from  it,  202 ;  use  of 

the  libres,  2.^2 
Alpaca,  The,  III.  188, 190,  •  2:« 
Alpine  glaciers,  T^-udjilI's  view 

on  the,  I.  63 
Alpine  jieak.  A  lx)taiiist*s  view 

of  an.  VI.  219 
Alps.  The    European,  VI.   20S, 

219,  220,  261,  £74,  1:76,  288,  £9:t ; 

the  Australian,  IV.  160,  191 
Alsace,  VI.  262 
Al.soce-Lorraine,  VI.  292 
Altai  Mountains,  Siberia,  V.  11 
AltHplanicic,    or    table-lund   of 

Bolivio,  III.  176 
Alty  Shar,  or  the  "  six  citic-," 

old    name    for   Eastern   Tur- 
kestan. V.  91 
Alto  de  el  Trio  mouutoin-pcak, 

III.  90 
Alto  de  el  Viego  mountoiD-pcak, 

III.  90 
Alto  do  Imperador,  Brazil,  III. 

160 
Aluta  River,  The,  VI.  2S1 
Alwar,  Rajpoot  state  of,  V.  210 
Amapura,    one   of    the    former 

capitals  of  Bunnah.  V.  121 
Amargosa    River,  The,   I.  315, 

11.62 
Amasia,  Turkish  Asia,  VI.  46 
Amazon,  The  Kiver,  III-  SI,  84. 

IIU.  lis,  129-131,  191;  extent 

of  its  basin,  S3;  its  navigable 

power,    8<J ;     its    tributaries. 

129—131, 170, 173, 178  ;  force  of 

its  tides.  130 ;  derivation  of  the 

uome,  131 ;  sceue  ou  a  txibu- 

tary,  Plate  25 
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Amba-s3i,    Congo   country,  VI. 

139 
Ainbato,      Ecuador     Kepublic, 

III.  91 
Amboyna,,  IV.  244,  240,  247 
Ambriz  provmce,  Congo,  VI.  139 
America    (see    Central,    Nortii, 

and  South  America) 
America,      Discovery     of,      by 

Columbus,     I.     7  ;     original 

colonists  of,  rV.  320 
Americixn  Independence,  Decla- 
ration of,  II.  155 
American     names     of      cities, 

Cm-ious  contrasts  iu  the,  II. 

204 
American  River,  A  miner's  cabin 

by  the,  California,  II.  *  13 
American  slani?  expressions,  II. 

24—28 
''Americanisms,''  or  New  Eng- 
land words,  II.  219 
Amiens,  VI.  203 
Amiranti  Isles,  ^^.  74,  183 
Ammonoosuc  River,  II.  231 
Amoor,  Amour,  Amiu-,  or  Saka- 

lin.  The  River,  III.  87,  V.  6,  8, 

71 
Amoorland,  V.  6—10 
Amoor  Province,  V.  6,  8 
Amoor  Valley,  The,  V.  6,  10,  10, 

75 
Amoy,  V.  35,  »  36 
Amritsir,  V.  214 ;  the  pilgrims' 

sacred  tank  at,  318 
Amsterdam,  VI.    295 ;    the  old 

Palais  Royal,  •  297 
Amsterdam  Isle,  VI.  187,  191; 

volcano  in,  ■'  1S9 
Amu  Darva,  or  Osus  River,  V. 

270,  289,  294,  295,  302 
Amusements  of  the  Mexican  and 

Central  American  peoples,  II. 
273,  276,  295,  III.  78 

Anaa,  or  Chain  Island,  IV.  73 

Auam,  V.  123,  127,  147—160; 
liistory,  147 ;  French  influence, 
147;  cities  and  ports,  14-S: 
government,  149 ;  area  and 
population,  149  ;  army,  149 ; 
climate,  149 ;  animals  and 
plants,  150 

Anambeios  Indians,  The,  III. 
100 

Anamite,  Typical  portrait  of 
an,  V.  152 

Anamite  workmen  inlaying  with 
mother-of-pejirl,  V.  ■'loO 

Anamites,  The,  V.  151, 152 

Anatolia,  VI.  27,  32 

Ancient  fauna  of  the  Pampas, 
III.  239 

Ancient  forests  of  Polar  lands, 
I.  98-100 

Ancient  idol  and  altar  at  Copan, 
Guatemala,  III.  ^  10 

Ancud  town,  Isle  of  Chiloe,  III. 
270 

AudacoUa,  Chili,  III.  287 

Andalusia,  VI.  220,  236,  367 

Andaman  Isles,  V.  157—159 ; 
now  a  convict  settlement,  158 ; 
murder  of  Lord  Mayo,  159 

Andes,  The,  III.  83,  170,  215, 
231,  232,  231,  254,  262,  271,  303 ; 
height  of  its  principal  moun- 
tains, S3,  83,  86,  171,  272 ;  its 
solid  contents.  So  ;  probable 
derivation  of  the  word,  86  ;  its 
peaks  in  Venezuela,  102 

Andkhui,  one  of  the  provinces 
called  the  Four  Domains,  V. 

271,  282 

Andorra,  Pyrenees,  VI.  231,  271, 
278 

Andrews,  Mr. ;  his  account  of 
the  Indian  States,  V.  249,  259, 
261.  270 

Andyani.s,  or  Khokandian  mer- 
chants of  Ka-shear,  Tlic,  V.  86 

Anegada,  one  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  West  Indies,  II.  306 

Auegada,  or  Drowned  Island, 
III.  98 


Aneiteum  Island,  New  Hebrides, 

IV.  53,  54 

Anev  fortress,  Akhal  Turkoman 

country,  V.  292 
Augers,  France,  VI.  263 
Angkor,  or  Nagkhon,  Cambodia ; 

its  ruins  of  temples,  V.  142, 

145 
Angol,  Chili,  III.  284 
Angola,  VI.  123,  139,  142,  144 
Angola  coimtry.  The,  VI.  140 
Angolares,  The  tribe,  VI.  135 
Angora,  VI.  32.  33,  46 
Angora  goat,  South  Africa,  VI. 

151 
Angostura,  Paraguay,  III.  202 
Angostura,  Venezuela,  III.  206 
Angoy  state,    West  Africa,  VI. 

136 
Angi-a  Pequena  Bay,  VI.  144 
Auhalt,  VI.  292 
Animal  and  plant  life  of  India, 

V.  194—199 

Animal    food  on  the    Pampas, 

Abundance  of.  III.  241,  246 
Animal  life  of  Europe,  VI.  219 
Animals  of  Afghanistan.  V.  275  ; 
AustraUa,  IV.  164-166  ;    Boli- 
via, III.  188 ;  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
&e.,  IV.  255-258;    the  Cape 
Colony,  V.  151 ;    Ceylon,  VI. 
167 ;  the  Pampa,  III.  '235-239 ; 
Tasmania,    IV.    '133;    West 
Africa,  VI.  139 
Animo  tribe.  West  Africa,  VI. 

135 
Ankober,  Abyssinia,  VI.  78 
Anneslev  Bav,  VI.  79 
Anuabou  Isle,  VI.  74,  1,35 
Aim  Arbor  University,  II.  199 
.\unotto  Bay,  Jamaica,  IL  311 
Annual  "  rodeo,"  The,  or  separa- 
tion from  the  gener.al  flock  of 
the  llamas.  III.  *  189 
Ansarieh  district,  S^-ria,  VI.  31 
Anson  and  Magellan  Archipela- 
goes, IV.  46 
Antananarivo,  Madagascar,  VI. 

182 
Antarctic  Circle,  VI.  183,  184 
Antarctic   continent,  The,  VI. 

183,  185 
Antarctic  expedition,  Proposed 

Italian,  VI.  186 
Antarctic  forests.  III.  263 
Antarctic  islamls,  VI.  183—188 
Antai-ctic  Oce;ru,  III.  252 
Antelope,    The    Prong-horned, 

Plate  6 
Antelope-hunting     iu    Borneo, 

IV.  -265 
Authelia,  I.  44 
Anthi-acite  co.al  in  China,  V.  33, 

37 
Anticosti,  Island  of,  I.  238 
Autigua  Island,  II.  308 
Anti-Lebanon,  VI.  43 
Antilles    Islands,    II.    305,    307, 

III.  60 
Antioch,  Lake  of,  VI.  41 
Antioquia,  Columbia,  III.  88 
Antipodes,  Isles  of  the,  IV.  126 
Autisana  volcano,  Andes,   III. 

86,91 
Anti-Taurus       moimtain-range, 

VI.  27 

Antofagasta,    B.iy  of.  III.   174, 

176 
Antombuk  Bay,  VI.  183 
Antuco  volcano.  Chili,  III,  273, 

•289 
Auzati,  Caspian  Sea,  V.  310 
Apa,  Paraguay,  III.  202 
Apache  Pass,  The,  II.  51 
Apachee  ludians.  The,  II.  42 
Apennines,   The,   VI.   210,   274, 

278 
Appalachian  Mountains,  II.  150, 

156 ;    height    of    its    higliest 

peaks.  214 
Appalacliicola    River,    Florida, 

II.  179 
Ai>pomattox  Court  House,  Vii-- 

giuia,  II.  160 


Apure,  State  of,  Venezuela,  III. 

102,  103,  108 
Apure    River,    Venezuela,    III. 

104,  107,  110 
Aquapem,  West  Africa,  VI.  128 
AquidaUan,   Paraguay,  III.  195, 

202 
Aquiry  River,  The,  III.  173 
Arab  "  dhows  "  on  the  Red  Sea, 

VI.  •  73 
Arab  soldier  of  Tunis,  VL  •  92 
Al"ab  merchant  of  Algeria,  VI. 

•93 
Arabia,  VI.  27,  58—69;   map,  V. 

300 
Arabian  desert,  VI.  38,  81,  83,  84 
Arabian  Sea,  V.   156,    176,    181, 

183,  268 
Arabistan,  or  the  country  of  the 

Arabs,  V.  315 
Arabs,  The,  V.  290,  VI.  105,  106, 

107,    114,    178,    181,    259,   269; 

their  expeditions  to  India,  V. 

200 
Aragon,  VI.  268 

Aragiia,  VaUey  of.  III.  103.  Ill 
Aragua,  Venezuela.  III.  107 
Araguaya  River,  III.   130,  159, 

160 
Arakau,  one  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  British  Bnrmah,  V. 

121,  123;  toM-nof,  126 
Aral,  Sea  of.  III.  87,  V.  10,  289, 

295,  302.  303 
Arai-at,  Mount,  VI.  27,  37 
Araucania,  III.  287 
Araucanians,  The,  III.  270,  286, 

287 
Arauco,  Chili,  III.  282 
Ai-avulli  Mountains,  V.  181,  188 
Araz,  The  River,  V.  303 
Arbutus  shrubs,  I.  298 
Arcot,  the  former  capital  of  the 

Caruatic,  V.  227,  228 
Arctic  animals,  I.  77 — 98 
Arctic  birds.  An  assemblage  of, 

I.  »  97 

Arctic  Circle ;  its  limits,  I.  19 
Arctic  forests,  Ancient,  I.  98 — 

100 
Arctic  glaciers,  L  5t— 03,  ''  68 
Arctic  highlauds.  The,  I.  23—26 

{see  map,  I.  21) 
Arctic  lake  in  summer.  An,  I. 

^-64 
Ai'ctic  lands,  Rise  and   fall  of, 

1.67 
Arctic  lowlands.  The,  I.  36—41 ; 

vegetation  of  the,  27 
Arctic  Ocean,  V.  19,  VI.  203,  211, 

218 
Ai-ctic  parsonage.  Visit  to  an,  I. 

127-133 
Arclic  Regions,  The,  I,  17—145 ; 

bleak  and  barren  chai-acter  of 

the,   23 ;  vegetable  products, 

75 — 77  ;  animals,  77 — 98 
Arctic  snow-storm.  An,  I.  ^  124 
Ardennes  Mountains,  The,  \'I. 

209,  295 
Areca  palm.  The,  V.  170 
Areco,  III.  232 
Ai'equipa,   a  mountajn-peak  of 

the  Andes,  III.  86 
Areqnijia,  a  Peruvian  port,  III. 

174,  190,  296 
Arfak  Mountains,  New  Guinea, 

IV.  238 
Argenta  city,  Rocky  Mountains, 

II.  66 

Argentina,  III.  170,  198,  204 

Argentine  Confederation,  III. 
193,  207,  214 

Ai'gentine  Patagonia,  III.  252, 
251 

Argentine  Republic,  III.  170, 
174,  181,  18i,  202,  204,  207— 
254,  Flnte  27  ;  general  descrip- 
tion, 207—211 ;  population.  210, 
211,  215,  216  ;  chief  cities,  211 ; 
the  people  and  their  history, 
211 — 218  ;  commerce  and  in- 
dustries of  the  Pampas,  218 — 
223;  monetary  matters,  223— 


226;  men  and  manners,  228 — 
230 ;  physical  characteristics, 
vegetation,  sind  animals  of  the 
Pampas,  230—239  ;  life  in  the 
camp,  239—240;  the  gaucho, 
246—248;  GrauChaco,  or  hunt- 
ing ground,  248 — 250;  Pata- 
gonia, 251 — 254 

Arghana-maden,  T  urk  ey,  VI.  33 

Arghana  mines,  VI.  47 

Ai-goUs,  VI.  279 

Argus  pheasant,  IV.  '249,  253, 
274 

Ariaria  region.  The,  VL  227 

Arica,  Bolivia,  V.  190,  296 

Ai"ii,  The,  a  tribe  of  ancient 
Persia,  VI.  227 

AripiK),  Ceylon ;  its  pearl 
fisheries,  V.  170—173 

Arizona,  United  States,  I.  246, 
II.  47—57 ;  area,  57 ;  its  pre- 
historic inhabitants,  48;  its 
fioi-a,  54,  55 

Arkansas  River,  one  of  the 
ti'ibutaries  of  the  Mississippi, 

II.  123 ;  its  soMce,  •  105,  106, 
112. 123 

Arkansas  State,  II.  60, 116, 123— 
126  ;  area  and  population,  1"23 ; 
princii>al  cities,  123 

Armadillo,  The,  of  the  Pampas, 

III.  235—239 
Armenia,  ATI.  27,  37,  38,  47 
Armenian  ladies,  VI.  -'  36 
Armenians,  The,  V.  317,  VI.  225, 

247,  284,  286 
Anny,  Heavy  cost  of,  in  India, 

V.  263  ;  strength  of,  iu  Russia, 

VI.  257 
Arnauts,  VI.  23 
Aino  River,  VI.  274 
Ai'onchonee  tribe.  The,  V.  10 
Arque  mines,  Bolivia,  III.  175, 

186 
Ai-recifes,  III.  232 
Ai'row  River  gold-fields,  Otago, 

IV.  '  101 

AjToyo  do5  Rates,  Brazil,  III. 
135 

Artificial  flowers,  Japanese,  IV. 
-  309 

Artillery-men,  Chinese,  V.  *'49 

Aru  Islands,  IV.  234,  242 

Aruutrzebe,  the  Mogul  king,  V. 
201,  274 

Aryan  race.  The,  V.  178,  199, 
270,  279,  283,  VI.  202,  220,  327, 
229,  230,  23:3,  334,  258.  287 

Arys  valley.  Central  Asia,  V.  99 

Ascalon,  VI.  41 

Ascension  Island,  VI.  187,  189, 
193 

Ascunciou  or  Asuncion,  Para- 
guay, III.  200,  202,  203,  208 

Ascntuey  peat.  Green  Moun- 
tains, II.  237 

Ashantee.  VI.  73,  130 

Asburade,  Caspian  Sea,  V.  303 

Asia,  V.  1-330:  Siberia,  1-23; 
the  Chinese  Empire,  33 — 111 ; 
Burmah,  111—126;  Siam,  127 
—138  ;  Cambodia,  138-147  ; 
Auam,  147  —  150  :  Coeliin- 
Chiua,  ISl— 155;  India,  155— 
280;  Afghan  Turkestan  and 
other  Central  Asiatic  States, 
280-294;  Russian  Central 
Asia,  294—304;  Persia,  304— 
320 

Asia  Minor,  VI.  1,  27,  258 

Asiatic  steppes.  The,  V.  302; 
fire  on  the,  Plate  43 

Asiatic  Turkey,  VI.  27  —  60  : 
general  description,  27—29 ; 
climate,  29,  30;  products.  31— 
35  ;  principal  citi'-s,  43—69 

Aspinwall,  or  Colon,  Central 
America,  III.  52,  '61 

Ass:im,  V.  106.  107,  108,  178,  187, 
199,  245.  261.  267:  area  and 
population.  223;  its  rice  and 
other  fields,  22 1;  its  tea 
p]ant,ations,  224,  225 ;  frontier 
tribes  of  Assam,  226 
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Afl!?nm  peasant,  Life  of  the,  V. 

■J'J5,  2U(i 
AsHauieso,  Chamctei"  of  tlio,  V. 

AsHayo,  the  scene  of  Sir  Arthur 

Wellesloy's  victory,  V.  249 
Assiniboiuo  River,  Tlie,  I.  liW 
Assiriio,  West  Africa,  VI.  127 
Assioitt,  Upper  Eitvpt,  VI.  83 
Assouan,  Eitypt,  VI.  W,  8'! 
Assuay  rid^e,  Kcuador,  III.  91 
Asgunt,'ui,    Eufjlisli    colouy    at, 

Brazil,  III.  l-St 
Astarte,  ur  Ashtarotli,  The  j?oil- 

iloss,  VI.   l-A 
Astoria,  Temperature  of,  Colum- 
bia Eiver,  1.  ;j(« 
Astra  liad  city,  Persia,  V.  318 
AstraliUan,  V.  289,  VI.  220,  201 
Asturias,  Spain,  VI.  26S,  270 
Atacama   department,   Bolivia, 

III.  170,  179 
Ataoama  desert,   III.   172,   176, 

ISO,  181),  27-1,  270,  '  277,  •  280 
Arat'aiiia    silver    mine.^,    Chili, 

111.  :;srt 
Atiu-auiL'uos  Indians,  The,  III. 

180 

Ataca/.o  mountain-peak,  Andes, 

III.  93 
Atljara  River,  VI.  73,  80 
Atehalalaya,     an    arm    of    tlic 

Mississippi,  II.  103, 100 
Ate  been  Head,  V.  157 
Atelicen     native     sovereignty, 

Sumatra,  IV.  278 
Atchison  city,  Kansas,  II.  112 
Athabasca    River,    I.    190,   191, 

240 
Atholik  Ghazzi,  one  of  the  names 

of  Yakoob  Boff,  V.  .83,  9(i 
Athens,  VI.  278,  281,  282,  283 
Athlestjin  mountain-rani^e,  Aus- 
tralia, IV.  219 
Athos,  Mount,  VI.  16 
Atlantic    Ocean,    VI.    l.W,   211, 

201,  270 
Atlas  Mountains,  VI.  92,  94, 103, 

III,  112,  113,  114 
Atolls,  IV.  8,  47.  V.  175 
Attackiui^    a    whale    with    the 

hand  hiu-poon,  I.  •  101 

"  Attchawmetr,"  or  tho  White 
Fish,  I.  19  r 

Attock  Eiver,  V.  183 

Attok,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus, 
V.  183 

Attok,  a  Puujab  town,  V.  219 

Attrck  River;  The,  V.  .303 

Auckland  Isles,  IV.  12(3 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  IV.  DO, 
110-122 

Auk,  The  Great,  1.  97 

Aures  Mountains,  Algeria,  VI. 
94 

Aurora  Borealis,  I.  33 ;  view  of 
the,  '"40;  its  cause  unknown, 
39 

Aiu'ora  town,  Illinois,  II.  115 

Ausable  River,  II.  214 

Austin,  the  Texan  capital,  II. 
144,  140 

Austral,  or  Touboua'i  Isles,  IV. 
72 

Australia,  IV.  151—227  :  general 
charaeteristies,  151 — 154;  phy- 
sical featiu'es,  155 — 158  ;  map, 
157  ;  climate,  158-101 ;  plant 
and  animal  life,  102 — 168  ;  tho 
colouy  of  New  South  Wales, 
168—182;  the  colony  of  Vie 
toria,  182—193;  South  Aus- 
tr.alia,  194—207  ;  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 207—212 ;  Queensland, 
21 1 — 221 ;  some  Australian  in- 
stitutions, 222—227 

Australian  aborigines,  IV.  *  IGO 

Australian  Bight,  The,  IV.  204 

Australian  Cordilleras,  The,  IV. 
215 

Australian  general  charaeteris- 
ties, IV.  322—227 

Australian    gum-tree.  III.  200, 

IV.  162,  •165,180,212 


Austria,  VI.  218,  231,  2.3«,  MO, 

280 ;  Sir.  Freenniu'ri  views  on 

Austria,,  290  {.tcy  altto  Austria- 

Huugiirv) 

Austria,  Emperor  of,  VI.   288, 

289 
Austria-Hungary,  VI.  288-290 ; 
I)opulation  and  area,  288 ;  re- 
venue, &c.,290 
Austria  Sound,  I.  72 
Austrian  Empire,  The,  VI.  201, 
Austro-Malayan     Islands,     VI. 

231,  2.12,  230-2.38 
Anvorgne,  VI.  210.201 
Ava,  Ancient  empire  of,  V.  112 ; 

town  of,  120,  121 
Avalon  Peninsula,  I.  238 
AvalcJia  Bay,  Ivamtchatka,  V.  2 
Avenue  of  palms,  Au,  III.  "149 
Avigait,  Eskinto  fishing  station, 

Greenland,  I.  02 
Awadh  {kcc  Oude) 
Axeman  at  work,  An,  I.  253 
Axim,  West  Africa,  VI.  127 
Axmul,  Peru,  III.  311 
Axuin,  Abyssinia,  VI.  78,  79 
Ayacueho,  I'oru,  III.  179 
Ayavirine,  Peru,  III.  302 
Aygacha,  Bolivia,  III.  174 
Aymiu'a,  or  Aimara  tribe.  III. 

276 
Ayomya  province,  Bolivia,  III. 

Aynthia,  tho  former  capital  of 
Siam,  V.  i:!5 

Azerbaijan,  Anuenia,  VI.  38 

Azerbaijau,  one  of  the  four  po- 
litical divisions  of  Persia,  V. 
315 

Az-mor,  Morocco,  VI.  Ill 

Azores,  The,  VI.  198 

Aztec  ruin  in  Vueatan,  II.  *  211, 
'265 

Aztecs,  The,  II.  48,  235,  236,  2.38, 
239,  240,  242;  typical  speci- 
mens of  the.  III.  "72,  '"73 


Baalbek.  Ruins  of,  VI.  35 

Babel,  VI.  50 

Baber,  Mr.  ;  his  account  of  the 
Tibetans,  V.  103,  104,  105, 107 

B,aber,  The  Emperor,  V.  200, 
201 ;  his  desci-iption  of  Af- 
ghanistan, 271 J  his  tomb  at 
Cabid,  "  277 

Babylon,  VI.  1,54,  .'56,  57 

Babylonia,  VI.  27,  39 

"Backsheesh;"  its  potent  in- 
fluence in  the  East,  V.  311, 
VI.  34 

"  Backwaters,"  The,  of    India, 

V.  182,  259 

Backwoods  hotel.  An  American, 

I.  *257 
Backwoodsmen    and    Indians, 

Plate  7 
Bae-Ninh,  a  town  in  Anaui,  V. 

150 
Bactria,  Greek  colonies  in,  V. 

200,  270,  282 
Badagry       settlement.     West 

Africa,  VI.  131 
Badakshau,    Central   Asia,    V. 

91,280 
Badanlet,  one  of  the  names  of 

Yakoob  Beg,  V.  83 
Baden,   Gi-aud  Duchy  of,   VI. 

292 
Baffin's  Bav,  I.  26,  So,  62,  06,  70, 

S3,  102,  115,  125 ;  the  Iii(rcpi<( 

in  the  ice  of,  62,  Plate  1 
Bagnmoyo  town,  opposite  Zan- 

zlb:vr   VI.  179 
Bagilad,  or  Baghdad,  V.  313,  315, 

VI.  33,  38,  39,  *  45,  47,  48,  51 
Baghdad  date-mark,  VI.  30,  51 


Baghirmi  kingdom, West  Africa, 

VI.  131 
Bahadur,  Sir  Jung,  V.  '261 
Bahama  Islands,  11.  305,  30fi 
Haliar,  India,  V.  181 
Bahia  Blanea,  HI.  232 
Babia  de  Ferrol,  III.  305 
liahia  Miiias,  Brazil,  III.  141 
Bahia,  or  San  Salviulor.  Brazil, 

III.  151,  154,  -157,  104 
Bahor  Negns,  or   King  of  the 

Sea,    title    assunicd    by    the 

Abyssiniatt  king,  VI.  79 
Babr-el-A-sv,  VI.  42 
Bahr-ol-Litani,  VI.  42 
Bahr-IyUt.  or  Dead  Sea,  VI.  29 
Bahr-Nedjef,  VI.  29 
Balii'-Youssuf,     or      Canal     of 

Joseph,  VI.  Si 
Bahrein  island,   Persian  Gulf; 

its  iwarl  fisheries,  V.  314 
BaikiU,  Lake,   Siberia,  V.  •13, 

15,21 
Bajaur,  an    independent   teiTi- 

tory  of  Afghanistan,  V.  274 
Baker.  Mount,  a    peak  of   the 

Cascade  range,  I.  307 
Baker,   Sir  S.  ;  his  description 

of  Cevlon,  V.  167  ;  his  labours 

iu  Africa,  VI.  84,  86,  90 
Baker,  the  trapper,  I.  182 
Bakir-Km-chai,  Turkey,  VI.  3:j 
Baku,  Ca.spian  Sea;  its  naphtha 

and  petroleum  springs,  V.  304 
Bala  Hissiu",   or  Upper  Castle, 

Cabul,  V.  276 
Balambangan,  one  of  the  Soloo 

Islands,  IV.  285 
Balasore.  V.  156,  2.57 
Balboa,  Vasco  de.  III.  1 
Balcony    Falls,     James    River, 

Virginia,  II.  104,  Plate  10 
Bald  Mountain,  II.  34 
Balearic  Islands.  VI.  270 
Bali,   Bay  of,  Comoro  Islands, 

VI.  183 
Bali,  one  of  the  Malay  Islands, 

IV.  230,  231,  255 
Balignini,    Soloo    Islands,    IV. 

280 
Balkan  Mountains,  VI.  207,  210, 

239 
Balkan  PeniusuU,  VI.   15,   18, 

203,  204,  238,239,  243,  279 
Balkans,  The,  VI.  16,   "20,  22, 

2:s 
Balkash,  Lake,  V.  97,  98,  99,  295 
Balkh,  V.  282;  Greek  colonies 

at,  270 
Ballarat.  Discovery  of  gold  at, 

IV.  18;!.  180,  190,  •  192 
Ballista  Isles,  III.  308 
Ball's  Pyramid,  IV.  82,  84 
Baloochees,  The,  V.  269 
Baloochistau,  or  Beloochistan, 

V.  232,  243,  267—270,  310;  its 
various  tribal  races,  269 

Balsam  of  Peru,  The,  III.  31 
Balsius  River,  P.anania,  III.  58 
Baltic  Provinces,  The,  VI.  252, 

254,  255 
Baltic  Sea,  VI.  212,  256,  291,303 
Baltimore   and   Ohio  Railroad, 

II.  151 ;  view  on  the,  •  149 
Baltimore  city,  11.  150,  151 
Baltistau  lull-district,  Northern 

India.  V.  251,  285 
Bambarra,  VI.  I:i3 
Bamboo  ;  its  numerous  vaiaeties 

in  India,  V.  11.5, 196  ;  it^  value 

to  the  Chinese,  198 
Bamboos,  A  group  of,  TV.  *  296 
Bamian,  a  town  iu  Afghanistan, 

V.  276,  279 
Banana    bushes,     Avenue     of, 

Tahiti,  IV.  •  17 
Ban.ana  coast.  West  Africa,  VI. 

133 
Bauca  Island,  IV.  257,  278 
Bauda  Isles,  IV.  230,  246,  247 
Banda    Oriental,     the     former 
a,  name  of    Uruguay,   HI.    193, 

2<M,207 
Bangalore,  V.  231 


Bangapali,  V.  255 

Bangkok,  or  Itankok,  Riani,  V. 

12:1,  127,  '129,    131— 1:)7,  IK); 

a  floating  city,  1,34,  l:(5 
Banguey,    one    of    tho    Soloo 

Islands,  IV.  2V, 
Banishment  to  Siberia,  HorrorH 

of,  10-  18 
Banka,  a  town  iu  Fonnosa,  IV 

30  L) 
Banker  of    ShiluLriK>re,  A,  Y, 

240-242 
BauHwara,  Bajpootana,  V.  2-16 
Banyan-tree,     The     great,     V. 

•  197  ;  its  pr/MligiouH  size,  11)8 
Bur,  or  waste  land  iu  the  Puu- 
jab, V.  219 
Barabinskar.-i  steppe,  V.  11 
Barbadocs,    II.    :W6,    311;  III. 

12:f 
Barbarian    hordes,    Inroads  of 

the,  VI.  259 
Barbary  States,  The,  VI.  91— 

118 
Barca,  VI.  92,  98, 103 


Barcelona,  Spain,  VI.  27_0_ 
Venczi 

108 


Barcelona,  Venezuela,  IIL  100, 


Barges  on  tho  Mekong  Bivcr. 

Cambodia,  V.  •  Ml 
Ba-ria,  Cochin-China,  V.  155 
Barka,  Arabia,  VI.  69 
Barkly,    or    Klipdrift,  Griqua- 

hmdWest,  VI.  149,  '173 
Bannen,  Germany,  VI.  291 
Baroda,  V.  247 ;   view  of,  from 

the  River  Biswamintri,  ^253 
Barotse  tribe.  The,  VI.  1.58 
Barquisimcto,    Venezuela,  III. 

100,  110 
Barrancas,  Venezuela,  III.  106 
Barren  Island,  Bay  of  Bengal, 

IV.  230 
Bai-rigudo    tree.    The,   of   the 

Brazilian  forests,  III.  155 
Boi'tholomew    Diaz,    the  navi- 
gator, I.  6 
Basan,  a  citv  of  Corea,  V.  67 
Basel  city,  Switzerland,  VI.  291 
Bashee  or  Balance  Islands,  IV. 

289,  295 
Basilan,    one     of    the     Soloo 

Islands,  IV.  286 
Basket  merchant  of  Batavia,  A, 

IV.  ♦  277 

Basque  country.  The,  VI.  262 
Basque  race.  The,  VL  202,  239, 

269 
Bassac     town    and     province, 

Laos,  V.  •121.154 
Basseiu  town,  Burma]),  V.  112 
Bass's  Strait,  IV.  130,  l.'iO 
Bastian,  M. ;  his  account  of  tho 

temple  of  Angkor,  Cambodia, 

V.  145 

Basuto  trilie,  The,  VI.  143, 1S4, 

15.5,  157, 158 
Basutoland,  VI.  143,  155 
Bat,    The    New    Zealand,    IV. 

"112 
Ba'tang,  a  small  town  in  Tibet, 

V.  106,  107,  108 
Batavi,  The  tribe,  VI.  286 
Batchian  Isl.and,  IV.  244 
Baton  Rouge,  II.  104,  106, 107 
Batoum,  VI.  46 
Batticaloa,  Cevlon,  V.  166 
Bavaria,  VI.  2;>2 
Bay  ice,  I.  35,  50 
Riv  Islands,  View  of,  Honduras. 

in.  •32 
Bay  of  BLscav,  '^^.  261,  2M 
Bay  of  Fimdy.  I.  22S 
Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand, 

IV.  120 
Bav  of  tjuinte.  Scenery  of  the, 

II.  214 
Bay  of  Valparaiso,    Chdi,  IIL 

•■2S5 
Bay,  Taking  the,  I.  Ill 
Bay,and.ai.  Ruined  city  of,  V.  06 
Bajazid-Bastam,    Tomb    of,  at 

Cliarout-B;ustam.  V.  '317 
Bayou  Sara,  II.  103 
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Bear,  DeatU  of  the  Polar,  I. 
•137 

Bear  Lake,  Utah,  II.  60 

Bear  Mountains,  II-  50 

Beai's,  American  varieties  of,  I. 
204,  206 

Beavei-s,  I.  '  140  ;  used  a^  fooi;! 
in  the  Fur  Countries,  171, 
179,  204 ;  value  of  a  beaver's 
skin,  a  substitute  for  uioney, 
191 ;  habits  of  the  animal, 
203,  2}4 

Beche-de-mer,  The,  TV.  47,  242 

Bechuaiia  tribe.  The,  VI.  155, 
162 

Bedouins,  or  Bednweens,  The, 

V.  290,  VI.  39,  41,  42,  50,  67, 69, 
94,  105,  111 ;  an  encampment 
of,  •  104 ;  at  prayers,  *  105 

Beetle,  The  Colorado,  II.  •  72 
Behar  province,  Bengal,  V.  1S3, 

203,  207,  243 
Beliring  Strait,  I.  16,  17,  S3,  91, 

213,  303,  IV.  319,  V.  1,  ■', 
Behring's  I&land,  V.  1 
Behring's    monument,     Petro- 

pavlovski,  V.  3 
BeUam  Eiver,  V.  283 
Beit-el-Fakih,  Arabia,  VI.  63 
Bejuca,  iieneticial  effects  of  the 

sap  of.  III.  38 
Bel.id-el-Jerid,   Steppe    of,  VI. 

99 
Belgium,  VI.  203,  231,  264,  286, 

294 ;     ai'ea    and    jjopulation, 

294 
Belgrade,  the  capital  of  Servia, 

VI.  ■>  241 

Belize,  Balize,  or  British  Hon- 
duras ;    its    mahogany   trees, 

III.  23-30 

Bellary  district,  Madr.as,  V.  227 
Beliid-ed-Jerid,  Barbai-y,  VI.  92 
Benares,   the  holy  city  of  the 
G.anges  valley,    V.    183,  •  185, 
187,  20 -t,  211  ;  Macaulay's  de- 
scription ot  it,  180 ;  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  city,  211 ;   its 
mosques,     monasteries,    aud 
temples,  211 ;  its  picturesque 
.apiiearanoe,    its    houses    and 
••  ghauts,"  212  ;  Eajah  of,  255 
Bencoolen,  Sumatra,  IV.  278 
Bendigo  (now  called  Sandhurst), 
Victoria     colony,    Austraha, 

IV.  190,  191 

Eeng.al,  Bay  of,  V.  127,  155,  156, 
157,  178,  183,  184,  187,  223,  257 

Bengal,  Piains  of,  V.  188 ;  the 
home  of  the  poppy,  indigo, 
and  jute,  199 

Bengal  Presidency,  V.  181,  202  : 
its  valleys,  203  ;  area,  popula- 
tion, and  vegetable  produc- 
tions, 203 :  stoneless  character 
ot  the  delta,  203 ;  climate, 
203;  its  iidiabitants,  204;  its 
rivers,  204 ;  trade  and  ex- 
ports, 206 ;  modern  meaning 
of  the  term  "  Bengal,"  207  ; 
its  vast  income,  208 

Bengal  Proper,  V.  207 

Benghazi,  North  Africa,  VI.  98 

Beugiiela  province  and  port, 
Congo,  VI.  139,  142 

Beui,  a  tributary  of  the  Ama- 
zon, III.  174,  178 

Beni  dcpartmeu',  Bolivia,  III. 
179 

Beni  Sucf,  Egypt,  VI.  83 

Benin,  VI.  131,  132 

Ben  Lomond,  Tasmania,  IV. 
'  128,  130 

Berber,  Nubia,  VI.  St 

Berberah,  Arabia,  VI.  86 

Beri)ers,  The,  or  Kabyles,  VI, 
92,  9-t,  96,  99,  100,  lOS,  111, 
•112,  114,  M.2 

Berbice,  111.  119,  122 

Berditchcf  town,  Russia,  VI. 
252 

Bereymah,  Arabia,  Vl.  69 

Bergen,  Norway,  VI.  300 

Berlm,  VI.  27,  2«i 


Berlin,  Congress  of,  VI.  279.  283 
Berlin,  Treaty  of,  VI.  2.39,  244 
Bermuda  Islands,  II-  30i 
Berne,  the    Federal  capital  of 

Switzerland,  VI.  ^293 
Besika  Bay,  VI.  28 
Bessarabia,  VI.  24,  217.  284 
Betblehem,  VI.  54 
Bey,  A  Turkish,  VI.  •  20 
Beyrout,  VI.  41,  42,  43,  53,  54 
Bhamo   citv,  Barmah,   V.  112, 

113,  116.  l21 
Bliamo  Eiver,  The,  V.  112 
Bliaraipore,  V.  210 
Bhatoo  tribe,  The,  V.  115  ^ 
Bhawnlpore,     a    tnwu    of    the 

Punjab,  V.  219,  245,  251 
Bbooii,  V.  255 
Bhopal,  V-  245,  247 
Bhotan,  one  of  the  snb-Hima- 

layan  conutries,  V.  103,  179, 

181,  213  (see  Bhutan). 
Bhots  tribe.  The,  V.  91 
Bhutan,    or    Bhotau,  V.    264— 

267 ;    degraded    condition    of 

its  inhabitants,  266;  natural 

capabilities    of   the   couutrj', 

266;   war    with    the   British, 

267 
Biafra,  Bight  of,  VI-  132,  134 
Bibi     Kbauyni     Place,     Samar- 

eand,  I'latc  50 
Bienne,  Lake  of,  VI.  294 
Big  Cheyenne  Eiver,  II-  102 
Big  Frog  Eiver,  Brazil,  III.  156 
"Big  Trees''   of   California,   I. 

-277,  319 
Bigg-Wither,  Mr.,  on  Brazil,  III. 

151-153 
Bights  of  Benin  and  Bijfra,  VI. 

132,  143 
Bikauir,  V.  243 
Bilbao.  Spain,  Vf.  270 
B'bton  Island,  IV.  278 
Bill  of  fare,  A  fur-trader's,  I. 

171 
Bill  Williams's  Mountain,  .Aa*i- 

zona,  II.  51 
Bilma,  Siihara,  VL  96 
Biuh-Dinh  province,  Anam,  V. 

148 
Binondo  citv,  Luzon.  Philippine 

Islands,  IV.  292,  294 
Bio-bio  Eiver,  Chili,  III.  274 
Binue  Eiver,  VI-  132,  134 
Birch-bark  canoes  used  on  the 

North     American    nvers,    I- 

^  189,  •  237 
Birds  of  Australia,  IV-  166,  167, 

•201,  239;  of  Chili,  III.  283; 

of  India,  numerous  varieties, 

V.  194;  of  New  Guinea,  IV- 
239;  of  Paradise,  IV-  243;  of 
the  Pampas,  III.  236—238  ;  ot 
Tasmania,  IV.  135,  •  137  ;  of 
Timor,  IV.  255 

Biscbacas  of  the  Pampas,  III. 

•  233,  235,  242 
Bishari  country.  The,  VI.  90 
Bishop  Crowther.  VI.  132 
Bissao,  West  Africn,  VI.  142 
Biswamintri  Eiver.  V.  ^'253 
Bitter  Creek,  IL  88 
Bitter  Root  Range,  L  310,  If.  66 
Black  earth,   Fertility  of   the, 

^^.  250 
Black  Forest,  The.  VI.  209 
Black  Hills,  The,  If.  67,  73,  107 
Black  Mouutaiu,  Cape  Colony, 

VI.  1.50 

Black  Eiver,  II.  114,  183 

Black  Eiver,  Central  America, 

III.  42 

Black  Eiver,  Jamaica,  If.  308 
Black  Sea.  I.  ,0,  V.  302,  303.30-1, 
VI.  15.  18.  25,  27.  30. 33,  K,  20.!, 
201.  207,  218,  221,  ;i»5,  25J,  280 
Black  Spur,  Victoria  Alps,  Aus- 
tralia. IV.  va 
Bliick  Stream  of  .lapau,  IV.  320 
Black  swan  of  AustriUia,  The, 

IV.  •'137,  '209 

Blacks,  Rapid  e.\(iuction  of,  in 
Australia,  IV.  123,218 


Blagovestchensk,  Amoorland, 
VT8 

Blantyre  mission  settlement, 
VL'175 

Blewfields  town,  Nicaro^jua,  III. 
38,  '  41 ;  the  river,  41 

Blocmfoutein,  Oi"ange  Free 
Slate,  VI.  163-166;  its  early 
hours,  166 

Blood  Indian  warriors,  II.  *  41, 
•  77,  92 

Bloomer  Cutting,  Pacific  Rail- 
way, I.  •  29S 

Bloommgton  town,  Illinois,  II. 
116 

Blue  Arctic  fox.  The,  I.  •  128 

Blue  Mountain,  Burmah,  V.  123 

Blue  Mountains,  A  spur  of  the. 
New  Jersey,  II.  ^  217,  218 

Blue  Mountains,  Jamaica,  II. 
306,  308,  •  309,  314 

Blue  Mouutains,  or  Neilgher- 
ries,  India,  V.  188 

Bine  Mountains,  New  South 
Wales,  rv.  •  169,  180 

Blue  Nile,  The,  VI.  78,  84 

Blue  Ridge  Mouutains,  Idalio, 
I.  310 

Boat-life  of  the  Siamese,  V.  135 

Boca  de  Navios,  the  main 
channel  of  the  Orinoco,  III- 
304 

Boea  del  Monte,  III-  90 

Bod,  or  Bot,  another  name  for 
Tibet,  V.  101 

Bodvul,  another  name  for 
Tibet,  V-  101 

BffiOtia,  VI-  2.59,  279 

Boer,  the  Dutch,  VI.  152,  153 ; 
his  dislike  to  strangers,  162 ; 
his  love  of  farming  aud  dis- 
like t  J  commerce,  166 

Boer  farm.  A,  VI.  "■'  153 

Boer,  House  of  a  rich,  VI-  •  152 

Boeis,  The ;  theii*  love  of 
slavery,  VI-  160  ;  their  habits 
and  customs,  170  ;  their  utili- 
sation of  all  the  hours  of 
d  lyhght,  171 ;  their  roughly- 
built  hotise.s,  171 ;  extensive 
f;irms.  174 

Boghai',  Environs  of,  Java,  IV. 
»273 

BogoDgo  mouutaiu-rjnge,  Aus- 
tralia, IV- 183 

Bogota,  III-  88,  90 

Bohea  (tea),  a  mispronuncia- 
tion of   H't>o-e,  V-  :55 

Bohemia.  VI.  235,  290;  its  coal- 
fields, 289 

Bohemians.  The.  VI.  235.  233 

BiJhmerwald,  7he,  VI.  210 

Bokhara,  V.  239,  276.  288,  290, 
291,  293,  294,  310,  VI.  62 

Bolama,  West  Africa.  VI.  142 

Bohm  Pass,  The.  V.  239,  *  268 

Bolar  Tagh,  Tui-kestan,  V.  84 

Bolingbroke,  Discovery  of  gold 
ucai-,  V.  193 

Bolivar,  a  Colombian  state.  III. 
88,  104,  108 

Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  Bo- 
livia, III.  179 

Bolivia,  III.  163—192;  its  geo- 
gi'aphy,  170  —  174 ;  climate, 
174-178;  history,  178,  179; 
oriijin  of  the  name,  179 ;  the 
government  aud  the  people, 
179—185;  products  aud  com- 
merce, 185 — 191 ;  prospects, 
191,  192 

Bolivian  Alps.  III.  103 

Bolor,  another  name  for  Baltis- 
tan,  V.  288 

BonilKiy  city.  V.  222,  227,  235, 
2.57  ;  populLiliou,  sti'eets,  and 
building.s,  214 

Bombay  Presidency,  V.  188,  202, 
203  ;  its  extent,  23 1  ;  pojjula- 
fion,  231;  physical  features, 
232 ;  rivers,  2:32 ;  vegetable 
and  touiinercial  products, 
2;3I3 ;  climatic  variations,  233  ; 
the     city    of     Bombay,    2."14; 


other  cities  of  the  presidency, 

235 ;  a  Sindhian    town,   236— 

24j 
Bomlmy  Proper,  V-  231 
Boinma,  or  Em-bomma,  VI-  133 
Bomvana  tribe,  The,  VI-  155 
Bona  harbour.  Abiriers,  VI-  109 
Bonin  or  ArcliLishop    Islands, 

IV.  46,  303,  304,  :i07,  VI.  188 
Bomiey,  Niger  territory,  VI-  73 
Bonny  town.  West  Africa,  VI. 

IM 
Bonplaud,  the  traveller,  I.  8 
Booby    Island,     Malay    Archi- 
pelago, IV,  242 
Boonville  city,  Missouri,  II.  116 
Boots,    A    Greenlander's    Seal- 
skin, I.  127 
Boquerao,  Br.izil,  III.  155 
Bora,  Tiie  Adriatic.  VI.  275 
Borabora  Island,  IV-  '  9,  67 
Bordeaux  pine.  The,  VI-  218 
Bore,    The,    in     Brahmapootra 

Rivrr,  V-  187 
Boruabi  Island,  IV-  47 
Borneau  blacksmiths,  IV-  •  260 ; 

weai>ons,  *  264 
Borneo,   TV-  228,  230,  232,  234, 

258—267  ;  view  in  a  villi^e  of, 

•201 
Boruholm  Isl.and,  VI-  297 
Boruu    kingdom.  West  -Africa, 

VI-  131 
Bosc  city,  Idaho,  I.  310 
Bosnia,  VI-  15,  210,  236,  242,  213, 

244,  290 
Bosniaks,  VI-  236 
Bosniau  peasant.  A,  VI-  •  215 
Bosnians,  The,  VI-  23,  24 
Boston  city,  Massachusetts,  II. 

•224,226 
Bosphorus,  The,  VI.  18,  25,  32, 

33,  35 
Botafo^-o  Bay,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

HI.  "145,  150 
Botanic  Gardens.  The  Adelaide, 

Australia,  IV.  •  324 
Botanising    in    Colombia,    III. 

•108 
BotO-;udo  Indians  of  Bi*azil,  III. 

151,  167,  203  ;  typical  specimen 

of  the,  showing  the  upper  hp 

ornament,  •  160 
Boulak,  View  of,  on  the  Nile, 

VI.  '  85 
Boulder  Beach,  White   Island, 

New  Zealand.  IV.  •  121 
Boulder   Town,    Rocky  Mouu- 
tains, II.  66,  67 
Boulger,  Mr.  ;  his  description  of 

Kashgar,  V.  91 
Bounty  Island,    New    Zealand, 

IV.  126 

JSoaiiti/,  Mutiny  of  the,  IV.  73, 

74 
Bourbon  or  Reunion  Isle,  VI. 

182 
Bordeaux,  VI.  262,  264 

Botany  Bay,  I-  10,  IV.  170 

Bourke  Street,  Melbourne,  IV. 
♦  184 

Bourlos,  Egypt,  VI.  83 

Bouro  Island.  IV.  244 

Bouvet  island-rock.  South  At- 
lantic, VI.  188 

Bowie-knife.  Use  of  the,  II- 146 

Bovaca,  a  Colombian  State,  III- 
88 

Boyards,  or  Roumanian  nobles. 
The,  VI.  285 

Boyukdere,  VI.  25 

Bovuk-Mendere  Eiver,  VI.  28 

Brabant,  VI.  207 

Brahmapootra  River,  Y.  40,  102, 
no,  156,  178.  181,  183,  181,  21H, 
22:5,  224,  234;  its  length,  ls7, 
22;3;  vegetatiou  on  its  b;ink.s, 
22:1 ;  its  cjitoracts  aud  tribu- 
tiiries,  265 

Brahui  mountains,  V.  269 

Brahui  race.  The,  B  loocliistan, 

V.  269 

Brasspy,  Mr.s-  ;  her  account  of 
Ceylon,  V.  175 
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Brazil,  Empiro  of,  TIT,  12I3-1C8  : 

itH  history,  12tJ,  I'J?  :    iiliyMiciil 

B(;oj,'ruiihy,     12H— l;jl  ;      uroii, 

12H ;   niouutniiiM,    lliO ;   river.-*, 

12M  -l:n  ;    ]iliLiit    mid    uiiiuml 

lift',  l:U-I31;  cttmiiiercc  iiu'l 

resources,    1;J5— ]tj;    geiKjral 

duseri]tlioii    of   its    provinces 

mill    cities,  143-  10'2  ;    populji- 

tioii,    I'M,    1-W ;     reveuue   and 

debt,  14(3 ;  inou  and  iiuuniors, 

l(i8 
linizilinn  forests,  III,  1:12— 134 
Bniziliun  ludiaus,  111.  "  l.W,  107 
lira'/iliiiu  iiulia-rul'l'cr.  III.  l:W 
Bruziliiius,  Dress  of  tlic.  111.  138 
Brazil  wood.  111.  l:ill,  112 
Brazo  Kiver,  Tclas,  II.  Ill 
Breiid-fruit   tree,  The,   IV.  15; 

its   ijlituks    uuud    for  luakiug 

Ciinoes,  50 
Bremen,  VI.  2!)1,  202 
llr.slau.  VI.  201 
lir^wcr's  Lagoon,  III.  42 
Hree/.e-lly,  Tile,  I.  M 
Hrciuier  I'oss,  Tlie,  VI.  270 
Brewster,  Sir  David,  I.  47 
■'  Bridal    Veil    I'liUs,"    Pemisyl- 

vauia,  II.  •  209,  214 
Bride,  A  Kirtdiiz,  V.  •  93 
Bridi^i!  across  the   Potomac  at 

lliirper's  Ferry,  II.  ♦  LW 
Bndj^e  of    Nippon,   View  from 

the,  Japan,  IV.  •  313 
Bridge    over     tho    Uriibamba, 

Peru,  III.  •  309 
Bridj^es,    Substitutes    for,     in 

Tibet,  V.  103 
Bridi,^etown,  Guiana,  III   12;J 
Brie,  VI,  207 
Brieiiz,  Lake,  VI.  294 
Britjlniin  Yount,',  II.  G'.i 
Brisbane,  the  eai)it;i.I  of  Qucens- 

liiii.l,  IV.  ISO.  2IS,  2111.     221 
Brisbane  liiver,  gneeuslaud,  IV. 

•217 
Britain,  Great,  VI.  302 
British     barracks     at     Orantrc 

Walk,  Belize,  III.  -20 
British  colonics  and  settlements 

in  South  Africa,  VI.  142—159; 

iu  West  Africa,  119—122 
British  Columbia,    I.   243—250, 

II.  35,  39 
British   Guiana,   III.   119-122; 

its  exports,  revenue,  itc,  121 
British  Honduras  (see  Be  ize) 
Britisli  India,  V.  205,  232 
lint  1^1  Katlraria,  VI  151 
Britisli  North  America,  Map  of, 

I.  109 
British  rule  in  Burmah,  Benefit.s 

of,  to  the  natives,  V.  124 
British,  The,  VI.  287 
Brittany,  VI.  262,263;    a  farm- 

yard  in,  •  2S5 
Broeken,  View  of  the,  VI.  •  209 
Brooke,  Sir  James,  IV.  262,  2S3, 

266 
Brooklyn  city,  New  York,  II.  215 
Brousa,  Asia  Minor,  VI.  '  29,  32, 

35,  4G 
Brown    bear,    Briu:^iuij     home 

the,  I   171,  '  LSI 
Brown's  Falls,  Minnesota,  II.  110 
Brown's  Islands,  Novai  Zemlai, 

1.71 
Brown's      River,      Vancouver 

Island,  I.  108,  217 
Bruce,  Sir  F.  ;    his  opinion  of 

the   Chinese  as  diplomatists, 

V.  23 
Briiiii,  or  Borneo  Proper,   IV. 

2.59,  260,  270 
Brunswick,  Duchy  of,  VI.  '292 
Brunswick  Peninsula,  III.  *  257, 

262.  26;!,  '2!i4 
"  Brush  ice,"  I.  .IS 
Brussels,  VI.  295 
Biilibliiis  Waters,  Valley  of  the, 

Utah,  I.  '57 
Bu  cnneers,  Tho,  III.  55,  56 
Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Kou- 

u,ania,  VI.  263,  284 


Bnda-Pcsth,  VI.  289 
Budd  Laud,  VI.  183 
Budha,  The  bwl,  V.  ♦224 
Buddhist     wilt,    or    tuiiil>l.*,   V. 

■'r28 

Bu'ldhism  ;  its  votaries,  V.  lOS, 
110,  Iti,  149,  172,  LOO,  26-1,  VI. 
251,  255;  its  idols,  V.  •221'; 
its  teuiple.i,  111,  '128;  its 
sacred  books,  115;  ita  power 
in  Siaui,  134  ;  its  luouosterics 
at  Benares,  211 

Bueua  Vistii,  on  tho  Panama 
Kililroad,  III.  •  50 

Buenos  Ayren,  III.  196,  198,  199, 
20-1,  207  -'267,  3«iieiia;  view  of, 
I'Me  27 

linllalo  city,  New  York,  II.  215 

liull'aloes,  A  herd  of,  on  tho 
prairie,  II.  '85 

IJullalo  hunters  iu  the  Trans- 
va;il,  VI.  •  108 

Butlalo  huntin;.;  on  the  North 
American  praiiies.  II.  87 

liullalo  meat,  I.  172 

Butlalo  Kiver,  South  Africa, 
VI.  1.51 

Buirre,  or  wild  Indi'in,  III.  152 

Bukhoviua,  or  Biikoviua,  VI. 
236,  290 

Bukkur  rocky  island,  Indus 
Kiver,  V.  183 

Bulgaria,  VI.  3,  15,  2.35,  2;56,  2H 

ll'ilj;ar.an  peasants,  VI.  •  237 

liulK-.irians,  VI.  -21,  22,  '23,  '24, 
2.35,  230,  213,  247,  259 ;  the.r 
history,  23 

Bulpirs,  The,  VI.  23 

Bnliock  wai^gou  in  South  Africa, 
VI.  •  145 

Bulru.shcsou  the  Nile,  VI.  89 

Bultloutein  diamond  fields,  VI. 
117,  119 

BiindeU'und  Mountains,  V.  1^ 

Bundeleiind  or  Buudelkhund, 
V.  222,  245,  247,  254 

Bunder  Abbas,  or  Gamhroon, 
Persia,  V.  310,  311,  313 

Btindcsrath,  The,  or  Federal 
Council  of  Germany,  VI.  291 

Bumii,  V.  216 

Bnnya-buiiya  tree  of  Queens- 
land, HI.  28:j,  IV.  ■  153,  164 

Burdekin  Kiver,  IV.  214 

Burf,'a3  city.  Black  Sea,  VI.  214 

"  Burghers  "  of  Ceylon,  V.  •  173 

Burirundy,  VI.  262 

Burity  palm  of  Brazil,  III.  155, 
1.56 

Burlington  Bay  and  city,  New 
York,  II.  214 

Burlington  city,  It>wa,  II.  Ill 

Burmuli,  V.  Ill  126;  general 
description,  111—114;  Inde- 
j'enilcut  Bunnah,  114  123 ; 
natuiMl  and  mineild  products, 
114 — 118;  area  and  popuLation. 
114;  government,  trade,  and 
industry,  118-  1'20  ;  cities,  120, 
121;  climate  and  d  seascs,  121, 
122  ;  the  Shau  states,  122, 12:1 

Biirmab,  British,  V,  111,  112, 113, 
12:1 — 126,  22:1 ;  divisions  of  the 
country,  123  ;  religions,  12:1 ; 
prosperity  of  the  people  imder 
British  rule,  1*2:1,  124 ;  pro- 
ductions, 125  ;  the  teak  trade, 
125,  120 

Burmah  Proper,  V.  112 

Burmese  artilicers,  V.  119;  hells, 
120 ;  commerce,  119;  .iewol- 
lery,  119;  Wiu-s  with  England, 
121 

Burmese  ijarden*.  Trees  found 
iu  the,  V.  115 

Burmese,  The,  V.  113 

Burr.i-Burni  copper  mines,  IV. 
194.  liio 

Bu.Re-re-  Kiver,  VI.  Ill 

Burrumdoo,  India,  V.  1S2 

Burton,  Captain,  VI.  !)0 ;  his 
graphic  description  of  Shikar- 
pore,  V.  2:55    242 

Burn  ijird,  a  Persian  town, V.  318 


"  Bush ; "  tlio  term  umisnomor, 

IV.  (15,  I'JI 

Bushire,  Persia,  V.  310,  313,  VI. 
02  ;    Mr.  Geary's  deMcriptioii, 

V.  310 

Bushmen,  The,  VI.  143,  141,  1-K, 

ll:),  152,  156 
BuHli  Htore  iu  QueoDBlaud,  A, 

IV.  •2'25 
Bush    Veldt,    The,    Tmnnvaal, 

VI.  108 

Bussorah,  V.  313,  VI.  51 
Butler,  Major  ;   his  deserijition 

of  the  pr.iirio',  I.  192,  193 
Buttons,  Value  of,  iu  Tibet,  V. 

108 
Buzzard  Bav,II  226 
Byblus,  Syria,  VI.  42 


Cabbatfc-tree,  The,  Kerguelen's 
Island,  VI.  188 

Cabul,  City  of,  V.  202,  208,  271, 
272,  273,  276,  310  ;  scenery  in 
its  vicinity,  271 ;  the  Emperor 
Baber's  description  of  i<s  cli- 
mate, 271 ;  view  of  the  city, 
•272;  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Baber,  •  277 

Cabul  River,  V.  183 

Ciu^bar    tea-fields,    Himalayas, 

V.  199,  225 

Cacheo,  West  Africa,  VL  142 
Cacti,  Clump  of,  Atacama  desert, 

III.  •  277 

Cactus,  Gigantic,  II.  •  53,  54,  55, 

'255,  I'la(c  21 
ClEsarea,  VI.  41 
Cairo,   United  States,    II.  101, 

106,  lis 
Cairo,  Egypt,  VI.  81,  84,  8(3,  87, 

91 ;    fa9ad6  of    a    bouse    in, 

J'lnlc  53 
Cajamarquilla,  Peru,  III.  299 
C.ilabar,  West  Africa,  VI.  73 
Ca  abar  River,  VI.  134 
Calanin,  Bolivia,  III.  1>0 
(Calais,  VI.  204 
Calcutta,  V.  184.  las,  203,  203. 

209.  210,  221,  227,  2:44,  257;  the 

port  of,  "  205  ;  site  of  the  city, 

200 ;     view     of     GoverumeuC 

House   and    the    Ochterlony 

mounmeut,  Plule  4G 
Caheut,  V.  227 
CiOiforuia.  I.  311—320,  U.  1-13  ; 

its  gold  fields,   its   l>otanical 

and  other  wonders.  I.  314,319, 

320;  its  peculiar  climate,  318; 

hydraulic  mining  in,  Ptute  10 
Californian  quail,  'the,  I.  •280, 

281,  II.  56 
Californian  trees,  I.  ^277,  319, 

320 
Callao,  Peru,  IIL  '292,  294,  316, 

318 
Callin?  cards,  Japanese  making, 

IV.  •  308 

Callville  city,  Colomlo,  II.  51, 
54 

Cambodia,  V.  127,  138-M7  ;  its 
situation.  138 ;  hi.story  and 
geuei-al  features,  139;  lakes, 
l:i9, 140  ;  cities  and  i  orts,  142  ; 
rehgion  and  Jaiisuige,  143; 
the  king.  142,  143;  adoption 
of  Euroi)ean  customs,  143, 144; 
architectural  ruins  of  the 
country,  146:  hamlet  abd 
bridge,  Plate  45 

Canibrai,  VI.  '20:1 

Cambridge  graduate.  A,  iu  a 
strange  place,  I.  '279 

Camel.  Value  of  the,  in  Africa, 

VI.  96 

Camel's  Hnmp,  Green  Motm- 
tains,  II.  2-27 


Camels  in  the  north  of  (.'hiim, 
V.  '52 

Cuiiierou,  CajKJ,  III.  42 

Cameron  Chiini,  Bi  itish  Colum- 
bia, I.  •  249 

Cameroon   mouutauw,  VI,   L35. 

i;«i 

Cameroon  River,  VI.  1.11 
Camcro<jn8,   Peak  of,  Aunolx>n 

Isle,  VI.  13« 
Camiguin  Island,  TV.  295 
Campiigna,  Italy,  VI.  274,  276 ; 

women  of  the,  '277 
Campuvim  Felice.  VI.  274 
Compiinia,  VI.  210 
Cami.euchy,  Bay  of.  II.  2.'iO 
CamjK>M  GeracH  of  Brazil,  Tlie, 

III.  l.'li,  1.59,  lO).   '  101 
Caiia  mines,  Panaluu,  III.  58 
Cauwia,    I,    212  -251 ;    general 
descriptiou,    212— '^27 ;      aica 
and    population   of    its    ]iro- 
viuccs,   214,  215 ;   increaKc  of 
its  tnule,  215;  mixed  iKiimlu- 
lioii,  220;  flora,  '229 
Ctimullau    Pacific    Railroad,    I. 

250 
Canal  of  Xeiies,  VI.  16 
Cauannre,  Madras  Presidency, 

V.  -227,  255 
Canary  Isbinds,  VI.  194,  1»8,  270 
Cancharani    mountains,    Peru, 

IU.  295,  293 
Candalia-,  V.  202,  207,  '271,  273, 
275,  270;    iis  coalfields,  274; 
its  tob-icco.  274 
Candiii,  VI.  26 
Candiotn,  Brazil,  III.  135 
Candy  (sec  Kandy) 
Cauea,  VL  26 
Canelones,    Uruguay,    III.   201, 

205 
Cangiia  tribe.  The,  III.  203 
Cannibalism,  IV.  51.  59,  (H 
Canning,     Lord ;    his    rule    iu 

India,  V.  202 
Canoes  on  the    Red  River,  I. 

•  189  ;  ill  Canada.  '  2.37 
Canon  Creek.  California.  II.  7 
Cailon  in  the  Walisatch  Moun- 
tains. A.  I.  •  205 
Canons,  'rhe.  of    Colorado,   I. 

•288,  II.  '49,  Pl'itil3 
CantAbrian  Mouutaius.  VI.  210, 

269 
Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  IV. 

103—106 
Canton,    City   of,    V.    39;     itt 

population,  4.3 
Canton  Kiver,  V.  31, 58.  59,  •  CI 
Caoutchouc,     or     iBdia-ruhbcr 

tree.  IU.  •  69.  136. 138 
Cape  Co;ist  Castle.  VI.  73,  •  12t, 
127,  130;  uuhcalthiness  of,  129 
"  Cape  Boys,"  The,  VI.  159 
Cape  Colonv,   VI.  74,  129,  143, 
144.   147,  149-157;    clniracter 
of  the  country,  149 — 151  ;  ita 
inhabitants,  1-19  ;  climate,  149; 
its    pastoral    character.  150 ; 
rivers.     150 ;     aiiiiuals,    151 ; 
reveuue,  l.>4 
Cape  Town.  VI.  1.90.  1.5.3,  154 
Cajie  Veid  Isliuids,  VL  194 
Cape  waggon,  The,  VI.  152 
Capes : — 

Adams,  I.  307 
Blanco,  III.  99 
Breton,  I  '231 
Cameron,  III.  42 
Chelviiskiu  or  Severe,  V.  2 
Co.1,  II.  226 
Coniorin,  V.  •  177 
DcUado,  VI.  174 
Dis;ippointmcut.  I.  307 
Emineh.  VI.  IS 
Farewell  1.  59,  lO'J,  lie.  123 
Franklin,  L  94 
Frio,  III.  147,  V.  135.  143 
Froward,  III.  2i:i 
Girnr.leai,  II.  litf 
Gods  Mtrcy,  I.  120 
GraciasiiDios,  III.  42,  59 
Guardof  .i,  VI.  71 
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Capes  (contniKCfi)  :— 
Haiubur-,  I.  114 
Hatteras,  II.  175 
Hooper,  1. 120 
Horn,  I.  7,  III.  S3,  193,  19S, 

210,  26S,  270 
Horsbiu'^h,  1. 115 
Jetfersou,  I.  46 
Mesiu-ado,  VI.  126 
Mussendom,  V.  313 
Neirrais,  V.  157,  159 
Neero,  III.  147 
PiUmas,  VI.  126 
Spai-tiveuto,  \^.  274 
St.  Jacques,  V.  155 
Verd,  VI.  119,  194 
York,  IV.  214,  242,  252 
Wrath.  1. 18.  102 
{For  other    Capes  not   enume- 
rated ahovc,  sec  their  respec- 
tive names.) 
Cape  of    Good  Hope,  VI.  139, 

143, 146, 149 
Capilla,  Paraguay,  III.  202 
Capinota,  Bolivia,  III.  175 
Capital   of    Biu'inah,  Prequeut 

change  of  the,  V.  121 
Capitol,   The,    Sacramento,    I. 

*  313 
Caprera  islet,  \1.  278 
Capri  Island.  VI.  277 
Cai-abaya,  Pent,  III.  302,  316 
Carahobo,  Venezuela,  III.  110 
Caracas,  the   capital  of    Vene- 
zuela, III.   *97,  99,  100,  103, 
111,  114 
Caracoles  silver  mines,  Bolivia, 

III.  170 
Carahuairazo     mountain-  peak, 

Andes.  III.  93 
Carepe  lloimtains.  III.  107 
Carsnirazo,  a  mouutaiu-peak  in 

the  Andes,  III.  86 
Cai'ib  Indians,  III.  60,  72 
Caribbean  Islands,  II.  305 
Caribbean  Sea,  II.  320,  III.  59 
Caribou,  or  reindeer;  Sir  John 
Richardson's    description    of 
the  captiu'e  of  ihe  Amoricau 
species,  I.  95 — 97;  the  wood- 
land cax'ibou,  203 
Caribou    gold    mines,    I.   *244, 

'249 
Carinthia,  VI.  210, 289, 290 
Carmel,  VI.  41 

Carmen    de    Pata^ones    settle- 
ment, III.  251 
Carnahuba  pahu.  The,  of  the 
Brazilian    forests,    III.    132, 
154;  its  various  uses,  155 
Carnatic.  The,  V.  227,  228,  232 
Cam^,  M. ;  his  account  of  Cam- 
bodia, &c.,  V.  145,  155 
Camiola,  VI.  220,  290 
Carolina,  North  {sec  North  and 

South  Carolina) 
Carolina,  Brazil,  III.  159,  IGO 
Caroline  Islands,  IV.  47,  *  48,  "■  49 
Carpathian  Mountains,  VI.  207, 

210, 288,  289 
Carrara  marble  quan-ies,  VI.  276 
Carriages ;    their    introduction 

into  Siam,  V.  137 
Carrizal  mines,  Chili,  III.  231 
Carson,  the  capital  of  Nevada, 

11.65 
Carson  River,  II.  62 
Cart,  a  Chinese,  V.  •  6i 
Cartajrena,  III.  88 
Cartajro  table-land.  III.  46,  47 
Cascade  Mountains,  I.  2i;i,  246, 
247,  266—268,  286—298,  307,  II. 
77.  83,  97 
Ca.slimere  (see  Kashmir) 
Caspian  Sea,  III.  87,  V.  10,  289, 
290,  291,  302,  303,  305,  310,  VI. 
206,  211,  218,  226,  229 ;   scene 
on  the  stepi>e3  of  the,  *  301 ; 
its  area,  303  :  fisheries,  30t 
Ca.*isiqniari  or  Caaaquiare  Eiver, 

III.  b:i,  I'M 
Castile.  VI.  210,  268 
"Caatilla    flel    Oro "     (Golden 
CaaUe),  III.  50 


Castle  Peak,  Califoniia,  I.  315 
Castro- Veireina,  Peru,  III.  316 
Catalonia,  Spain,  VI.   267,  26S, 

270,  271 
Catalonians,  The,  VTC.  259 
Catamarca,  Arirentine  Republic, 

III.  210,  215  ' 

Catechu,  Exports  of,  from  Biu'- 

mah,  V.  116 
Cathedral  of  Mexico,  Entrance 

to  the,  Plate  19 
Cathedral  of    Quito,  The,  III. 

*96 
Cathedi*al  of  Santiago,  Bmniing 

of.  III.  -  281 
Catia  harbour,  Veneziiela,  III. 

99 
Cat  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama 

group,  II.  305 
Catoctin    Mountains,   The,    II. 

152 
Catskill  Mountains.  II.  214 
Cattle  of  the  Pampas,  Keariug 

of  the.  III.  219-222.  242,  243  " 
"Cattle    Damaras,"    The,    VI. 

144 
Cattle  kraal,  A  South  African, 

VI.  *  1.57 
Cattle  of  Axtstralia,  Reaving  of 

the,  IV.  174 
Cattle  of  Colombia,  Plate  23 
Cattle  rearing  in  the  Far  West, 

II.  68 

Cauca  state,  Colombia,  III.  88 
Caucasus,  The,  VI.  199,  210,  247, 

252,  254 
Cauvery  River,  V.  156 
Caves  of  Elephanta,  V.  234 
Cave-temples  of    Kanhari,  En- 
trance to  the.  Isle  of  Salsette, 
V.  ^237 
Cawnpore,  City  of ;  massacre  of 
the  English  residents  in  1857, 
V.  210,211 
Cayagan  Suiu,  Phihppine  Isles, 

IV.  286 

Cayambe  mountain-peak,  Andes, 

III.  86,  91 
Cayenne,  III.  US,  124 

Cay  men  Islands,  The,  "Wes  t 
Indies,  VI.  30G 

Cayo  provinces,  Argentine  Re- 
pubBc,  III.  210 

Cayote  wolf.  The,  I.  301 

Cayster  River,  VI.  23 

Cear^  province,  Brazil,  III.  151- 

Cedar  Creek,  Vir<rinia,  II.  162 

Cedar.  The  Chilian.  III.  271 

Celebes,  IV.  228,  230-232,  250, 
251 

Celtic  language.  The,  "V^.  230, 
233,  234 

Celts,  The,  VI.  225,  223,  229, 
231,  234,  262,  287 

Cemetery  at  Khiva,  Plate  49 ;  at 
Mecca,  VI.  ^"  HO 

Cemetery  of  Maba  Sati  at  Ahar, 
near  Oodeypore,  V.  *  248 

Centi  vineyards.  The,  Bolivia, 
III.  183 

Central  Africa,  Map  of,  VI.  4 

Central  Asia,  V.  188.  280,  288, 
293,  294,  295  ;  rich  fertility  of 
its  soil,  99  ;  map,  81,  300 

Central  America,  III.  1 — 82  ;  its 
^)hysical  and  geographical 
features,  1—6  ;  climate,  6 — 9 ; 
roads  that  are,  canals  to  be, 
9—14;  its  political  divisions, 
14 — 48;  map,  33  ;  isthmus  of 
Panama,  48—58 ;  meu  and 
manners,  58—70  ;  political  and 
social  life,  70—78 ;  natural 
productions,  78— S2 

Central  Chili,  III.  281 

Centnd  City,  Colorado,  II.  67 

Central  Europe,  Trees  of,  VI. 
213 

Central  Mantchuria,  V.  71.  74 

Central  Provinces  of  India,  V. 
221,222,215 

Central  Range  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  V.  179;  its  three 
lougltudiunl  zones,  179 


Ceram,  or  Sirang,  Island  of,  IV, 
231.243,  '214 

Cereal  plants  of  India,  V.  193 

Cci'cus  ijigantens,  or  MonumeDtal 
Cactus,  II.  *  53,  54,  55  (see  aLso 
Cactus) 

Cen-o  Cheripc5,  III.  4S 

Cen-o  Gordo,  California,  II.  3 

Cerro  Nevada,  The,  III.  274 

Cen-o  Pasco.  Peru,  III.  171,  294, 
295,  296.  293,  299,  302,  316 

Cetinje,  Mojitenegro,  View  of, 
VI.  239,  *241 

Cetywayo,  Kiue-,  VI.  158 

Cento,  Africa,  VI.  271 

Cevennes,  The.  VI.  210 

Ceylon,  V.  163—175 ;  map,  165  ; 
general  description  of  the 
island,  163 ;  its  aromatic 
odours  somewhat  esagger- 
ated,  164 ;  mountains,  166 ; 
the  climbing  pilgi'images,  166  ; 
area,  167 ;  probably  always  an 
island,  167;  the  seasons,  168; 
mineral  and  vegetable  in*oduc- 
tions,  168,  170 ;  pearl  fisheries, 
170 ;  sharks,  171 :  oyster 
stores,  171 ;  trade,  172;  popu- 
lation, chai-acter  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese, 173  :  chief  towns,  174 

Chaco  country,  Paraguay,  III. 
202,  203,  226,  230.  248.  250.  254 

Chaco  Indians,  III.  203,  226,  227 

Chagatai  Empire,  Old  capital  of 
the,  V.  98 

Chagres  :  the  town,  its  im- 
healthy  climate.  III.  7j  the 
river,  *  9,  *  53 

Chagrin  River,  II.  201 

Chait  Singh,  Rebelhou  of,  V.  211 

Chai-tauir ;  its  coal  -  bearing 
strata,''V.  33 

Chalco,  Lake,  Mexico,  II.  251. 
262 

ChaUenqer  exploring  expedition. 
The,  I.  10,  IV.  -'53 

Chamba,  one  of  the  minor  Trms- 
Sutlej  states.  V.  250 

Champagne,  VI.  262 

Champlain.  Lake.  II.  214,  215, 
^  216,  227,  228,  230 

Cham  tribe,  The,  V.  151 

Chauchamago,  Peru,  III.  291 

Chanco  Indians  with  "  ba  sa^," 
or  rafts  of  the  balsa  wood, 
III.  *  272 

Chandernagoi'e,  French  settle- 
ment, V.  257 

Chause,  India  insensible  to,  V. 
187 

Channel  Islands,  The.  VI.  287 

Chapada,  Bi-azil.  III.  160 

Chapala,  Lake,  II.  251 

Chapnltepec,  Cyi>ress  gi'ove  of, 
Mexico,  II.  296,  '297 

Chardin,  the  traveller,  V.  309, 
318 

Charikar  town,  Afghanistan,  V. 
279 

Charleroi,  Belgium,  VI.  294 

Charleston  citv.  South  Carolina, 

II.  171,  176,  191 
Charlotte  Amalie.  St.  Thomas, 

West    Indies,   II.    *  305,   307, 

III.  98 

Charlottesville  town,  Virtrinia, 

II.  167 
Chatham  Isles,  IV.  126 
Chattahoochee  River,   Florida, 

II.  179 
Chattanooira,  Tennessee,  II.  IS-j 
Chaudifere  Falls,  I.  218 
Chaudoc    town,    Cochin-China, 

V.  154 
Chefoo,  Treaty  oF,  V.  108,  110 
Che-Kiaug  province,  Cbina,  V. 

34 
Chelialis  River,  II.  78 
Chemkend,  Kuldja,  V.  98 
Cheiigalpatt  province,  Madras, 

V.  227 
Chen  India  (f^ec  Ijido-China) 
Chci-okee   Indians,  The,  II.  127 

—12!',  14-4 


I  Chesapeake  River,  II.  150,  151 

Chesterfield  Inlet,  I.  95 

Chetah  River,  Amoorland,  V.  10 

Chetu,  V.  106 

Cheyenne  Indian  chief.  A,  II. 
*  128,  207 

Chiaua  River.  Italy,  VI.  274 

Chicago,  II.  89,  115,  121,  140, 
196.  198,  199 ;  rapid  progress 
of  the  city,  198 

Chihuahmi  smelting  works, 
Mexico,  II.  ^281 

Chikishlar,  Fort,  V.  303 

Children,  Chinese;  low  estimate 
of  gii-ls,  V.  61 

Chilclren,  Group  of  Greenland 
Eskimo,  I.  ^- 140 

Children  in  Tiu-key,  Neglected 
condition  of,  VI.  6 

Chiles  mountain-peak,  Andes, 
III.  93 

Chili,  III.  193.  251 ;  Repubhc  of, 
270—290 ;  derivation  of  the 
word,  275 ;  appearance  of 
Chih,  271—274;  extent  and 
breadth.  272  ;  earthquakes, 
274 ;  climate,  274 ;  history, 
275 — 280 ;  its  primitive  in- 
habitants, 276 ;  resources, 
280— 2§4  :  revenue  and  trade, 
284—286;  the  people,  286— 
290 ;  population,  286 

ChiUan,  ChiU,  III.  284.  286 

Chilhcothe  citv,  United  States, 

II.  203 

Chillon,  Cbili,  III.  274 

Chiloe  Island,  Chili,  HI.  270, 
271.  275,  279,  282,  283,  287 

Chimborazo,  a  mountain-i>eak  in 
the  Andes,  III.  S6,  91,  93 

Chimus,  Peru,  III.  302 

China,  V.  23-111;  area,  23; 
minei-al  wealth,  23 ;  character 
of  the  Chinese,  23 — 25 ;  uiap, 
24;  rivers,  26—28;  lakes,  28, 
30  ;  provinces,  31 — 42  (sec  their 
rcsptctti'c  7ianicsj ;  inexhaust- 
ible stores  of  coal  and  iron, 
40;  vai-ying  estimates  of  its 
population,  42.  (See  also  Chi- 
nese Empire  and  Chinese.) 

Chinampas,  or  floating  gardens, 
Mexico,  II.  264 

China  Proper,  V.  31,  42 

China  Sea,  V.  59 

Chincha  Islands,  Guano  of  the, 

III.  -'■  305,  303,  VI.  178 
Chinchaycocha  Lake,  Peru,  III. 

296 
Chinchew,  China,  IV.  298,  299 
Chinchillas  of  Peru,   The,   IV. 

190,  *  304,  320 
Chinese  and  Tartar  ladies.V.  •SS 
Chinese  army  and  navy,  V.  51 
Chinese  ni'tilleiymen,  V.  '"  49 
Chinese  bridges,  Plate  41 
Chinese,  Character  of  the,  V. 

44—47 
Chinese  cart,  V.  "  64 
Cliinese  cities  and  houses,  V.  54 
Chinese    cities.  Population  of, 

V.  43 
Chinese  Empire,  V.  23—111; 
maps  of  China  and  adjoining 
countries,  5,  24 ;  i)hvsical  eeo- 
graphy,  26—30;  climate,  ^30 ; 
the  .provinces,  31 — 42  ;  popu- 
lation, 42,  43 ;  the  nation,  43 — 
47  ;  the  rulers,  47—51 ;  trade, 
52—58;  ontljnng  colonic*!  and 
territories ,  ^;  H ong- Kong, 
58—65  ;  Corea,  66—71 ;  Mant- 
churia, 71—77 ;  Mona:olia,  77, 
78 ;  the  desert  of  Gobi,  78—82 ; 
Eastern  Turkestan.  82-92 ; 
Kuldja,  92-101 ;  Tibet,  101— 
111 
Chinese  government,  V.  50,  51 
Chinese  merchants.  Prosperity 

of,  in  Siam,  V.  133 
Chinese  people.  Future  of  the, 

V.  45-49 
Chinese  Quarter  in  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, I.  *317 
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Chinesa  rovonuo,  V.  61 

ChiuuHu  TillMiiry,  V.  8:1 
CliiiicHO  tnulo,  V.  .'jli 
Chiii^'-Kiuiih'  i-iiy,  Cbiua,  V.  3-t 
CliiiiHiui  Isliiinl.s,  IV.  ;J02 
CliuiHurali,  Dutch    scttlomoiit, 

East  Indies,  V.  257 
Chios,  Eurtlicnuikos  at,  VI.  282 
Chipuna    Hay    miauo    dopoaits, 

Peru,  III.  ;J07 
Chiiticuni  niountain-penk,  Auden 

niountaius.  III.  KG 
Chippewa  liiver,  11.  Hi 
Chi(iuit08,  Dolivia,  III.  iri. 
Chiniles,  Peru,  III.  318 
CliiriiTuelo,  Paraguay  ;  its  yerba 

produce.  III.  2u0 
Cliiriqui  lagoon,  Costa  Rica,  III. 

47,58 
Chitral,    a     small    Himalayau 

state,  V.  28;i,  284,  285,  28(i 
Chittagong,  Bay  of  Bengal,  V. 

16(;,  179,  206;  its  tea  culliva- 

tiou,  225 
Chivilcoy,  Argeutiue  Eopublic, 

III.  220 
Cbolou  city,  Cochiu-China,  V. 

152 
Cholula,  Pyramid  of.Puebla,  II. 

•■240 
Cliouos    Archipelogo,  XII.  262, 

263,  26!) 
Choquau  village,  Cochiu-China, 

V.  152 
Cliota  Nagpore,  V.  203,  207,  245  ; 

its  tea  cultivation,  225 
Chi-istiauia,  VI.  3U0 
Christiansand,  VI.  oOO 
Christiaushaab,    North   Green- 
laud,  I.  "  133 
Chu-Daria  Mountains,  T.  99 
Chu-Kiaug,  or  Pearl  River,  V. 

27,  •  61 
Ckui  River,  V.  295 
Chuuibi  Valley,  The,  V.  108,  110 
Chuncos  Indians,  111.  319 
Chnngara,  mountaiu-i>eak  of  the 

Andes,  III.  86 
Clmng-King,  "  the  Liverpool  of 

Western  China,"  V.  106,  108 
Chupat  or  Chubut,  Kiver,  III. 

228,  232 
Chuquibaniba     mountain-peak, 

Andes,  III.  86 
Cliuquisaca,    Bolivia,    III.  170, 

179,  182,  191 
Chuquito,  or  Titicaca,  Lake,  III. 

172 
Church  of  San  Domingo,  Men- 

doza.  Ruins  of,  III.  "224 
Churchill  River,  I.  140 
Chusau  Island,  China,  V.  34 
Cidade    da  Barra,  Brazil,  III. 

165,  156 
Cinchona  trees.  III.  94;  gathei*- 

ing  the  bark  of  the,  •  0.3  ;  theii- 

cultivation  in  India.  V.  199 
Cincinnati,  II.  169,  191,  199,  200, 

201,  202,  207 
Cinnamon :    exports    of,    from 

Ceylon,  V.  170 
Ciuuamon  beai".  The,  I.  204 
Cinnamon  River,  V.  39 
Cinti  city,  Bolivia,  III.  182 
Circassians,  The,  VI.  229,  247 
Circular  note,  A  Shikarpore,  V. 

243 
Cis-Sutlei  states,  V.  250,  254 
City  Gafv,  Tabriz,  V.  0  312 
Ciudad  lU'livar  city,  Veuezue'a, 

III.  lf»,  102, 103,' 107 
Civilised      man,      The       most 

northerly  abode  of,  I.  '  112 
Clarence  Harbour,  V.  135 
Clarence  Island,  III.  266 
Clarie  Laud,  VI.  183 
Clirke.  Dr.  Hyde,  VI.  230 
Clarke's  River,  I.  310 
Clav  nionntain-peak.  New  Hamp- 
shire, II.  231 
Clear  Creek  Canou,   Colorado, 

Plate  13 
Clear  Lake,  California,  I.  315 
Clearwater  River,  I.  310 


Cleveland  town.  United  States, 

11.  203 
Climate  of   ■ 

The  Arctic  Regions,  I.  31—41 

Austr.ilia,  IV.  1.58-101 

Bolivia,  III.  171—178 

Bombay  Pr-esidency,  V.  23;J 

Brazil,  III.  1:16,. Iti 

Burmali,  V.  122 

California,  I.  318 

Ceylon,  V.  168 

China,  V.  :iO,  31 

Cochin-Cliina,  V.  151 

Europe,  VI.  213    215 

India,  V.  188—190 

Italy,  VI.  273 

Persia,  V.  306 

Peru,  III.  319 

Tasmania,  IV.  136 

Tibet,  V.  103 

Turkey,  VI.  17 
Clive,  Lord,  V.  202,  227,  228 
Clothing,  Winter,  of  a  Tibetan, 

V.  10!) 

Cloth-seller  of  Ceylon,  A,  V. 
"  172 

Cloudy  Mountain  Region,  IV. 
2-40 

Club,  A  Maori  carved,  IV.  •  97 

Clump  of  cacti  in  the  desert  of 
Atucamn,  111.  *277 

Coahuili  Slate.  IL  139 

Coal :  comparative  yield  of  the 
United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  II.  210;  vast  beds  in 
India,  V.  190,  249,  274;  small 
quantity  in  Russia,  VI.  255 

Coal-tieliis    of    Asiatic  Turkev, 

VI.  32,  33;  of  Australia,  IV. 
178,  179;  of  Brazil,  III.  135; 
of  Chili,  III.  282;  of  China,  V. 
23, ;«,  39,  40 ;  of  Tiu-key,  VI. 
32  ;  of  Bohemia,  VI.  289 

Coauza  River,  VI.  139 
Coatzacualcos  River,  III.  11 
Cobija,    Bohvia,    III.    170,  176, 

164,  190 
Coca   or  Cuca  plant,  III.  187, 

*  188 ;      gathering      the,     in 

Bolivia,  Plate  26 
Cocliabamba,  Bolivia,  III.  179, 

182,  18-t 
Cochin    province,    Madras,    V. 

227,  245,  250 
Cochiu-China,   V.   127,  147,  149, 

150,  151—155 ;  its  cliuiate,  151 ; 

population, 151 ;  the  Anamite.i, 

152;  the  town  of  Saigon,  152; 

French  inilueuce,  1&4 
Cockatoos,  AustnUian,  IV.  *201 
"Cockatoos,"    or    "free   selec- 
tors"  in  New  Zealand,  &c., 

IV.  106,  131.  202 
Cocoa,  III.  136 
Cocoa-uut  grove.  Value  of  a,  to 

a  Singhalese,  V.  170 
Cocoa-uut  oil,  a  valuable  export 

from  Ceylon,  V.  172 
Cocoa-uut     plantation.     A,    in 

Ceylon,  V.  •  169 
Coco.i-nut   trees  of  Ceylon,  V. 

170;    of    Tahiti,    IV.    'IS;  a 

grove  of,  in  New  Caledonia, 

IV.  'CO 

Coco-chewmg,  III,  187,  188,  320 
Coco  plant.   Gathering  the,  in 

Bolivia,  PInte  26 
Cocos,   or  Keeling  Isl.auds,  V. 

157,  loS,  176 
Codazzi,    Colonel :   bis  descrip- 

tiou  of  Venezuela,  III.  102, 103 
Cod-fishery,    The,     of     North 

America.  I.  219,  230,  2:JS 
Cod-fishing  on  the  Great  Bank 

of  Newfouudlaud,  Plate  8 
Coffee,  Brazilian,  III.  139,  *141 
Coffee-gathering  in  Brazil,  III. 

•141 
Coffee-plantations  in  Cevlon,  V. 

167, 175 ;  in  India,  190 
Coimbatoor   province,  Madras, 

V.  227 

Cojedes,  Venezuela,  III.  110 
Co'lcbagua,  Chili,  UL  281 


Cold  in  tho  Arctic  regions,  I. 
19,  'l^J,  4t :  in  the  Antai-ctic  re- 
gions, III.  252  ;  in  Inrlia,  V.  190 

Cold  Heus<»n  in  India,  V.  190 

Colombia,  IIL  87-91;  liist'iry, 
87 ;  vari<mH  states,  88 ;  area 
and  poj)idiLtion,  88 ;  principal 
towns,  t8;  nir>nutainM,  !«> 

Colombia,  Federal  diuti-ict  of, 

II.  151 

Colombo,  Ceylon,  VI.   103,  107, 

ICS,  174,  175 
Colon,  or  Aspinwall,  III.  52,  'CI, 

•li5 
Colonia,  Uruguay,  III.  201 
Colonulo  Beetle,  II.  70,  '72 
Colorado,     Canons    of    tho,    I. 

•  288,  II.  •  49,  I'laU  13 
Colorado  Cufions,  Explorations 

of  tho,  II.  51— 5t 
Colorado  of  the  "West,  or  Red 

River,  11.50,  51,  51,  1.39 
Colorado  River,  South  America, 

III.  232 

Colorado  Territory,  II.  C6— 72; 

area,  66  ;   population,  6G,  67 ; 

principal  towns,  67;    mining 

and  other  industries,  67-70; 

divisions  of  the  state,  71 
Colorado,  Views  in,  II.  •  05,  •  09 
Colossal  head  iu  an  Aztec  ruin 

in  Yucatan,  II.  *  241 
Columbia  River,  I.  268,  269,  :i07, 

II.  35,  50,  78 
Columbus,  Christopher,  I.  7,  II. 

308,  315,  319,  IIL  •  65 
Columbus  city,  II.  104,  106, 183, 

202 
Colimibus  Rock,  III.  82 
Cohinui    Mountain,    Wyoming, 

II.  '  97 
Comayagua,      the     capital     of 

Honduras,  III.  34,  -37 
Combat  between  a  jaguar  and 

an  ant-eater.  III.  *'  133 
Comet  River,  Australia,  IV.  219 
Comhio  islet,  VI.  278 
Commerce  city,  Missouri,  11.106 
Commercial  condition  of  India, 

V.  2i8— 263 
Commercial  exports  of  Mexico, 

II.  :103,  .304 
Commercial     products    of    the 

American  forests,  I.  251 — 26:? 
Comorin,  Cape,  V.  ''  177 
Comoro  or  Johanna  Isles,  VI. 

74,  183 
Comox  prairie,  II.  75,  76 
Coinox   settlement,  Vancouver 

Island,  I.  215,  2*7 
Compass    Mountain,    or    Spitz 

Cop,  Cape  Colony,  VI.  UO 
Couagmi  River,  Veaezuela,  III. 

110 
Concan    countrv     Bombay,    V. 

232,  245 
Conception  province.  Chili,  III. 

272,  275,  282,  280,  287,  28S 
Conception  town,  Pai-aguav,  III. 

202 
Concord  citv.  New  Hami>shire, 

IL  230 
Condamiue,  the  traveller.  III. 

130.  1:16 
Congo  coimtry,  Tlte,  VI.  139 
Congo,    Encampment    on    the 

River,  VI.  i>  1:!7 
Congo  Grande,  VI.  1 10 
Congo  or  Zaire  River,  VI.  131, 

138, 142,  177 
Connecticut  Lake,  LI.  231 
Connecticut  State,  II.  200.220— 

222;     .irea,    220;    i>oimlation, 

222  ;  chief  towns,  222 
Connecticut  River,  II.  220,  222, 

•225,  226,228 
Conrau,  Cajie,  W.  1S2 
Constance,  Lake  of.  VI  291 
Constantine,    Algeria,  VI,   107, 

109;  Palace  of,  •  lOS 
Constantinople.  VI.  2,  17,  25,  U, 

45,  47,  199,  279 
Contautea  wine  district,  South 

Africa,  YL  154 


Continent,  Australia  properly  a, 

IV.  1.52 
Conversion     of     the     Indians, 

PojiiNli,  III.  01 
Convict  settlements,  Tlic  Ann- 

trnlian  colonics  origiunlly,  IV. 

129,  1 10,  1 12    I  to 
Convicts,  EHUipeu  of  Atuftraliun, 

IV.  lU-lW 

Cook,  Captain,   I.  9,   IV.    •  H3, 

•  05,  *  V^i ;    his  cxplorutions, 
VI.  181 

Cook,     Mr.     Wingrove ;      his 

opinion  of  the  Chinese,  V.  W 
Cook's  Strait,  IV.  90,  108, 109 
Cooktowu,    Australia,  IV.  220, 

240 
Coomassic,  the  capital  of  tho 

Ashauti    country,    VI.  •  128, 

130 
Coorg  district,  India,  V.  199 
Coosa  River,  II.  ItO 
Coi)cnliagen,  VI.  297,  298 
Copiapo,  Chili,  III.  286,  288 
Cojiper  mining  in  Australia,  IV. 

217 
CopjHjr    Mountain,    Vancouver 

Island,  II.  •  29 
Coquimbo,  Chili,   III.  275,  281, 

2l::!,  2S7,  288 
Coral  grove,  A,  IV.  •  12 
Coral    islands,   IV.  7— U,  'SI, 

V.  162 ;  Darwin's  theory,  IV. 
7,  10 

Coral  polype,  The,  IV.  7 

Coral  reefs,  Torres  Strait,  IV. 

242 
Coral  sea.  View  in  the,  IV.  •SI 
Corazon  mountain-peak,  Andes, 

III.  93 
Corcovado,or  Hunchback  Moun- 
tain, Rio  de  Janeiro,  III.  147, 
148 
Corcovado  volcano,  Andes,  III. 

86 
Cordillera  Bravii,  III.  175 
Cordilloni,  A  i>a*s  in  the.  III. 

•  301 

Cordillera  Real,  III.  171 

Cordillera,  The,  IIL  272,  291, 
303,  319,  Pi  29 

Cordillera,  View  in  a  valley  of 
the.  Chili,  PlnU  29 

Cordilleras,  The,  of  North 
America,  I  243 ;  of  Central 
America,  IU.  30.  46  ;  of  South 
America,  IIL  8:1.  90,  91,  102, 
1!'8,   210.  211,    •  213,   231,   232, 

•  301  ;  of  Australia,  IV.  214 
Cordillerita,  The,  Paraguay,  HI. 

202 
Cordoba,    or    Cordova,    South 

Ameiica,    IU.    210,    211,  215, 

216,  2.J2.  21S,  2M 
Cordova.  Spain,  VI.  270 
Corea,  V.  Gt;— 71  :    history,  66 ; 

description  of  the  peninsula, 

67  :  vegetable  productions,  67 ; 

articles  of  food  used  by  the 

Corcans,  68  ;  pcoiile,  (>d  ;  cdu- 

cation,  09;   religion,  70;   sale 

of  human  hair,  70 
Corentyn  River,  III.  122 
Corfu,  VI.  2S1 
Corinth,  Isthmus   of,  \~l.  279; 

tho  city  of,  -282 
Corisco  Bay.  West  Africa, VL  136 
Cormorants.  HI.  268,  209 
Cornwall,  VI.  2S7 
Coro  citv,  Venezuela,  ITI.  100, 

lOi 
Coroados  tribe.  The,  III.  152 
Coromandel,  V.  150.  227 
Corpus    Christi    Uorbour,    II. 

LIS 
Corredeiri  de  Ferro,  Brazil,  III. 

151 
Corrieutes   province.    III.    195, 

215  216  250 
Corrientcs  town.  III.  203,  210, 

211 
Corsica,  VI.  220,  229,  201 
Cortez  ;  bis  conquest  of  Mexico, 

II,  235,  240 
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Ci.ruBa,  VI.  270 
Cossacks,  The,  V.  9i 
Costa  Eica,  III.  35,  36-48 
Costume  of  a  Greenland  priest, 

I.  128 
Costume  of  au  Iceljudic  female, 

•145 
Coteau  (la  Praine  x>lateau,  II. 

102 
Cote-d'Or,  The,  VI.  231 
Coteutin  heafUauil,  VI.  263 
Cotocaclii,  mouutaiu-peak  of  the 

Andes,  III.  93 
Cotopaxi    volcano,   Audes,  III. 

86,  91,  92 
Cotton  crop  of  Mexico.  II.  303 
Cotton  cultivation  in  Egypt,  VI. 

89  ;  iu  Algeria,  107  ;  iu  Brazil, 

III.  1« 
Cotton,  Growth  of,  iu  India,  &e., 

V.  259,  27i ;  in  Australia,  IV. 

215 
Cotton-loadinic  at  Savannali,  II. 

•177 
Cottou  operatives,  India,  V.  *  260 
Cotton  pickiui;  in  the   United 

States,  II.  '  137 
Cotton  shoot    on  an  American 

river.  A,  II.  •  121 
Cottou  steamer  on  au  American 

river,  Flute  15 
Coupaug.  or  Koepaui;,  Island  of 

Timor,  IV.  252 
Courtitrs  de  hois,  I.  149 — 151 
Court  of  the  Palace  of  the  ex- 
Khan  of  Khokan,  V.  •233 
Cova  d'Oni,\\,    Rio   de  Janeiro, 

in.  119 
Cow-tree,  The,  III.  1.32 
Cracow,  VI.  269 
Cradle  Mount,    Tasmania,    IV. 

130 
Creek    Indians,    Group  of,   II. 

•129 
Creoles,  II  298,  299 
Crescent  City,  California,  I.  310 
Ciete,  VI.  3,  28,  283 
Creuzot,  France,  VI.  264 
Crevasses,  I.  54 
Crimean  war.  The,  VI.  3,  284 
Croatia,  VI.  288,  290 
Croatiaus,  The.  VI.  236 
Croats,  The,  VI.  2:i5 
Crobos  tribe,  The,  VI.  128 
Crooked  Island,  one  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, II.  306 
Cross,  Mr.  :    his  description  of 

the      India-rubber     Country, 

Brazil,  III.  138 
Crossing    the    River    Escoma, 

Bolivia,  III.  'IsS 
Crossing  the  Syr-D.m  a,  V.  •  289 
Crow  Indian,  A  North  Ameri- 
can, I.  »  ISO 
Crozets,  The,  VI.  187,  188.  191 
Cruelties,  Spanish,  in  America, 

III.  63,  72,  73,  315 
Cruz  Verde,  III.  90 
Crystal  lake    in    California,    I. 

•269 
Cua-Cam  River,  Anam,  V.  14S 
Cuba,    II.    303,    306,    307,    •319, 

.320 
Cuddalore,  Madras,  V.  227 
Ouenca,  Ecuador  Republic,  III. 

91 
Cnenca,  Spain,  VI.  267 
Culliacks,  or    Hmdoo    dancers, 

V.  •  201 
Ciimana    citv,  Venezuela,    III. 

100,  107,  I  IB 
Cuml>erland  Gulf,  the  Mela  In- 

cogiutu  of  Frobisher,  I.  ^0 
Cumberland  River,  II.  185,  186 
(.umberlaud  Sound,  I.  118,  120, 

143 
Cuudinamarca  state,  Colombia, 

III.  88 
Cunningham,  Dr.  R.,  on  Tierra 

del  Fnego,  III.  262,  208 
Cnuuingluim's  Gap,  New  South 

Wales,  IV.  •  176 
Cura?oa,  one  of  the  Dutch  West 

Indian  Islands,  11.  307 


Curico,  Chili,  III.  284 

Curitba,  Brazil,  III.  154 

Currants,  The  word,  a  corrup- 
tion of  "  Corinth,"  VI.  280 

Culch,  or  Kachh,  The  Ranu  or 
Kim  of,  V.  181,  232,  233,  248 

Cutch-Gimdava  province,  Beloo- 
chistan,  V.  268 

Cuttack,  Madras,  V.  226 

Cuyabra  town  and  river,  Para- 
guay, III.  208 

Cuyahoga  River,  II.  201 

Cuzco  lufUans,  The,  PJafe  30 

Cuzco,  Peru,  III.  171,  303,  311, 
•  313,  314,  316,  319 

Cjllene,  Greece,  VI.  279 

Cyprus,  VI.  3,  58,  283 

Cyrus  the  Younger ;  his  de- 
scription of  the  climate  of 
Persia.  V.  306 

Czai-,  or  Tsar,  The,  VI.  257,  258 

Czechs,  or  Bohemians,  Yl.  235, 
236,246 


Dacca;  its  muslins,  V.  259 
Daoia,  VI.  260 
Dahomey,  VI.  73,  130.  131 
Dakar,  West  Africa,  VI.  119 
Dakota,    II.    72,    73,    74,  79,  90; 

area,  72  ;  r  opidation,  72 
Dakota  or  Sioux  Indian,  A,  II. 

-  73.  92 
Dalai-lami,  or  Grauel  Lama,  of 

Tibet,  V.  Ill 
Dalmatia,  VI.  210,  288,  289,  290 
Dalmatians.  The,  VI.  236 
Daman,  Portuguese  settlement, 

liist  ludies.  V.  257 
Dimauliour,  Egypt,  VI  84 
DauiaraLand,  West  Africa,  VI. 

139,  143,  114,  146 
Damascus,   VI.  28,   39,  *41,   42, 

43,  »  52 
Dtimavand,  Mount,  Persia,   V. 

305,  318 
Damietta,  Egyji*.  VI.  84 
Danipier,    the    buccaneer.    III. 

56,  IV.  151,  2;i5 
Dana,  Mount,  California,  I.  315, 

319 
Danakil  country.  The,  VI.  74 
Daucer,  A  Singhalese,  V.  *  172 
Danes,  The.  VI.  287,  298 
Danish  Archipelago,  VI.  207 
Danish  life  in  Greenland,  I.  123 

—139 
Danish  o\itposts  in  the  Arctic 

Regions,    I.    •  20,   •44    •  104, 

•108,  •  112 
Danish  Peuinsida,  VI.  203 
Danish    settlements    in    India, 

V.  1.59,  2r>7 
D.mube,  The  River,  VI.  15,  17, 

207,  210,  211,  213,  284,  285,  288, 

291 
Dardanelles,  VI.  1 
Dardistau,  Himalaya,  V.  283 
D.ai'ds,  a  race  inhabiting  Chitral, 

V.  2&3 
Dar-es  Salaam  town,  Africa,  VI. 

179 
Darfur,  Nubia,  VI.  8t,  85,  134 
Darien  expedition.  The,  III.  1 
Darien,  Isthmus  of,  IU.  3,  48— 

58 
D.arjeeling   or  Darjeling    Hills, 

V.   110,  199;    tea  cultivation, 

225 
Dark  Continent,  The,  VI.    177, 

179 
D.irling  Kiver,    Australia,    IV. 

150 
Darvvaz,     a    petty     Himalayan 

state,  V.  283 
Darwin,  Charles,  on  the  Pampas, 

III.  235,  251 


Date-trees  ;  their  existence  in  a 
country  sui)posed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  happiuess,  V.  319 

D.atia  state,  India,  V.  247 

Davenport  city,  Iowa,  II.  Ill 

Davis  Strait,  I.  17,  62,  63,  76, 
78,  83,  lu2,  107,  109,  110,  115, 
125,  143      • 

Dawson  River,  Australia,  IV. 
219 

Day,  Length  of,  in  the  Arctic 
Regions,  I.  23 

Dayton  city.  United  States,  II. 
203 

Dead  Sea,  VI.  28,  29,  43 

Death  Valley,  I.  315,  II.  02 

De  Beer  town,  South  Africa, 
VI.  149 

Deccan,  The,  or  peninsular  por- 
tion  of  Hiudostau,  V.  181, 182, 
203,  232,  2:J3;  staple  food  of 
its  inhabitants,  198 

Dediagale,  VI.  17 

Deer,  American  varieties  of,  I. 
206 

Deer  Lake,  I.  240 

Deer  Lodge  city.  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, II.  66,  94 

Dehas  River,  V.  271 

DehoDg,  another  name  for  the 
Samjjoo  or  Brahmapootra 
Kiver,  V.  102 

Dehra  Doon ;  tea  cultivation,  V. 
225 

Dehwars,  a  Persian  colony  in- 
habiting Beioochistan,  V.  269 

Delagoa  Bay,  VI.  74,  143,  158, 
169,  174 

Delaware  River,  II.  208,  211, 
214,  218 

Delaware  State,  II.  218;  its 
chief  towns,  218 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  New  Jer- 
sey, II.  •  217 

Delhi,  V.  185,  200,  202,  209,  210, 
214,  239 ;  its  buildings  and 
streets,  215,  216 ;  population, 
216;  its  share  iu  the  mutiny, 
216;  the  King,  201,  207;  visit 
of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  216 

Del  Medio  River,  III.  232 

Delivs  harbour,  Algeria,  VI. 
109 

Delta  of  the  Ganges,  The,  V. 
184,  203,  204;  of  the  Indus, 
183 

Delta,  The  Nile,  VI.  83,  90 

Dembea,  Lake,  VI.  75 

Demeranx  Colony  of  {see  British 
GuiauaJ. 

Denmark,  VI.  206,  214,  231,  287, 
291,  296— '-99  ;  area,  297  ;  popu- 
la'iou  aud  revenue,  298 

Denudation  of  American  rivers, 
III.  85 

Denver,  the  capital  of  Colorado, 
II.  67;  a  street  in,  '69 

Deodar  cedar.  The,  V.  196,  198 

Deo  Prayag,  the  point  where 
two  rivers  merge  into  the 
Ganges,  V.  186 

De  Peysters  Islands,  IV.  47 

Dereyah,  Arabia,  VI.  14 

Derwent  River,  Tasmania,  IV. 
130 

Desaguadero  plains.  South  Ame- 
rica, III.  93 

Deschutes  River,  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, I.  2!12.  294,  295 

Desertas  Island.  VI.  105,  198 

Desert  of  Gobi  (.sec  Gobi). 

Desei-t  of  the  Wanderings,  VI. 
40 

Desbima,  or  Decima,  Japan,  IV. 
•305,  312 

Des  Moines  city,  the  capital  of 
Iowa,  II.  IU 

Desolation  Island,  III.  266 

Dessek-nnuien,  Turkey,  VI.  33 

Deviila ;  gold  discoveries  near, 
V.  193 

'*  Devil's  Castle,"  Franz-Joseph 
Fjord,  Greenland,  Plate  4 

Devil's  Lake,  The,  II.  115 


"  Devil's  Thumb,"  Melville  Bay, 

I.  Ill,  '112,113 

Dewars,  or  low-lying  tracts  at 

the    foot    of    the    mountain- 
passes  of  India,  V.  193,  267 
Dewas  state,  India,  V.  247 
Dhalac  islets.  The,  VI.  70 
Dhar  state,  India,  V.  247 
Dholepore,    Temple    near,    V. 

•216 
Dholpore  state,  Rajpootana,  V. 

246 
Diamond-fields,  A  bullock-wag- 
gon on  its  way    to    the,  VI. 

•145 
Diamond  Fields,  The,  of  South 

Africa,  VI.  146, 147, 161 ;  value 

of  the.  14G 
Diamond  mine   at   Kimberley, 

Griqualand,  Plate  55 
Diamond  mines  of  Poonah,  V. 

'192 
Diamond  Peak,  I.  292 
Diamonds    iu   South   America, 

III.  252 
Diamonds  ;  the  Shah  of  Persia's 

collection,  V.  307—309 
Diamonds ;    wasliing  sand   for, 

VI.  '144 
Diarbekir,  VI.  32,  33,  35,  47,  48 
Diatomacea*  iu   the  Greenland 

Sea,  I.  90,  115 
Dibrugarh,  on  the  Brahmapoo- 
tra River,  V.  187 
Dickson,  Mr.,    on    Ceylon,    V. 

168,  170 
Digger  Indians    of   the   Sierra 

Nevada  Mountains,  I.  •  173 
Digging     out     guano     in    the 

Chincha   Islands,   Peru,  III. 

•305 
Digh,  Palace  of,  V.  •  252 
Dihong  River,  India,  V.  179 
"Diligence,"  Arrival  of  the,  at 

Mendoza,  III.  »  225 
Dilli,  Island  of  Timor,  IV.  252, 

253,254 
Diomede  Islands.  V.  1 
Disco    Bay,  I.  38,  64,   70,   107, 

110 
Disco  Island,  I.  •  20,  •  101,  107, 

110 
Din,  Portuguese  settlement,  V. 

257 
Divorce,    Extent    of,    in    Rou- 

mauia,  VI.  285 
Dix  Cove,  West  Africa,  VI.  127 
Dixie's  Laud.  II.  ISO 
Dizful  citv,  Persia,  V.  318 
Dneiper,  The  Biver,  VI.  '211,  252 
Dneister,  The  River,  VI.  2U 
Doab,  The,  V.  181 
Dobbo,  Malay  Archipelago,  IV. 

212,  213 
Dobrudja,       Dobrudscha,       or 

Dobrutscha,   VI.   15,  24,  207, 

284 
Dodiuga  River,  IV.  »  237 
Dog-fish,  The,  I.  248 
Dog-sle<l.|£e,  A  Siberian,  V.  *  12 
Dois  Irmaos,  or  Two  Brothers' 

Mountain,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  III. 

147 
Dolan  tribe,  The,  V.  91 
Doniinira  Island,  West  Indies, 

II.  306 

Domiir.'o  River,  III.  110 
Don,  The  River,  VI.  211 
Dona  Ana  mountain-pass.  Chili, 

III.  273 
Dougarporo,  V.  246 
Dongolii.  VI. 84 

Dorey  Harbour,    New  Guinea, 

IV.  238 

Dorinitor,  Summit  of,  Herze- 
govina, VI.  16 

Dorr  ivbellii.u.  The,  II.  223 

D.irtiniiiid,  (iermanv,  VI.  '291 

Dnsl  MalK.niwl,  V.  '273 

Douirlas  tir,  'The ;  its  great 
value,  I.  214.  262,  263,  II.  •  17 

Douglas,   Professor,  on  China, 

V.  33,  42 

Douro  Biver,  VI.  267,  269,  273 
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Drukoiisbofff  or  Drnkonl>orp 
MountaiuH,  Natal,  VI.  158, 
ISII,  •  llil 

Dmv,  Tlio  Kivei-,  VI.  288 

Ui'osH,  JupanuHO,  IV.  ."Ill;  of  a 
Cliiiieso  iiiurdmiit,  V,  (12  ;  of 
II  'L'ilK^tjiii,  V.  110;  of  the 
TurltH,  VI.  7;  lovu  of,  anions 
Iniliaii  trihuM,  HI.  ('« 

Drift  iiu.',  I.  W 

Dr.iu^'lits,  in  Anstmliii,  IV.  Ifil, 
111" 

Drinii-liHli,    liaiilint;    in    a,    II. 

•  IH,', 

Dru/.LW,  Till'.  VI.  11,  ta 

J)siinfiiiriii  ay  J)/,uii^'ariii,  An- 
(jieiit  Idngiloiu  of,  V.  :1H,  i))i, 
111,  SIH,  lul 

Dsaya  Bivur,  V.  8,  i) 

Dual),  a  portion  of  tluj  district 
of  Cawuporc,  V.  211;  tiio  five 
*'  duabs,"  or  regions  between 
tlio  rivora,  214 

Diibiiqiiu  city,  Iowa,  IL  HI 

Hii  Cjiic,  Sir  Cliarles ;  his  de- 
sirnplionof  TasniiLuia,  IV.  131, 
132,  112 

Duck-billed  platypus  of  Aus- 
tralia, The,  IV.  •  lUl 

Dudur  city,  India,  V.  2:i5 

Ducro,  The  Kiver,  VI.  211 

Duke  of  York  Island,  IV. 

Dulce,  Gulf  of,  III.  W 

Dulcij.,'no,  VI.  212 

DuluL'p  Sin^li,  V.  215 

Duluth  city,  Miime.sota,  I.  109 

Duncdin,     New     Zealand,  VII. 

•  8<>,  y  t 

Diiii.;;ir.^,  The.  a  race  inhabiting 

I.' In  I  ml,  V.28;i 
Duiikirl,,  VI.  2i>l 
Diipleix,  M.,  Governor  of    the 

French  possessions  in  ludio, 

V.  257 

Durlmii.  or  Port  Natal,  VI.  159, 
lii2,  lii;;,  liilj 

Duriiui,  Tlio,  IV.  2S5,  V.  115 

Dutch  and  Euii'lish  South 
African  settler,  Ditforeuco  be- 
tween the.  VI.  11)2 

Dutch  farmer.  Slowness  of  the, 

VI.  171 

Dutch  Guiana,  III.  122—12* 
Dutch,  The,   in   South  Africa, 

VI.  1-19 
Du  Toil's  Pan    diamond.flolds, 

South  Africii,  VI.  1 17,  119 
Dvinn,  The  River,  VI.  211 
Dyaks,  The.  IV.  2.59.  262,  20.3,  298 
Dyrehave  forest,  Denmark,  \'I. 

298 


Eaile,  The  Whito-he.aded,  I. 
1K5,  lOll 

Kaule  Hawk  Neck  isthmus,  Tas- 
mania, IV.  112 

Eas'lc  wood,  V.  129,  140 

Early  explorers  of  Austrsilia, 
IV.  182 

Early  navitjators  aud  explorers 
of  America,  I.  8,  III.  50,  131 

Earth,  Brahmin  symbolical  re- 
presentation of  the,  ciu'ried  by 
a  tortoise,  I.  *  12 

Earth,  Eirvi>tian  symbolical  re- 
prcKcututiou  of  the.  I.     13 

Earth,  Hindoo  symbolical  repre- 
sentation .if  the,  I.  '5 

Earth,  Notions  of  the  Greeks 
about  the,  in  Homer's  time, 
I. '4 

Eartlnpiakes  in  Siiiith  America  ; 
their  freiinency.  III.  8*) 

Earthquakes  in  '  the  Philippine 
Islands,  IV.  290 

Eivst  Cape,  Iichrin<r  Strait,  V.  1 

240 


East  Tiirlin  ('oiniumy,  The,  V. 
:i(»-',  :iu7, 2i.t,  2;(l,  :i57,  ii5«,  :i5ii, 

KiiHt  Indiium,  or  £urusiiiUH, 
Hciilthy  coudition  of  the,  V. 
Hit) 

EuHt  Loudon,  South  Afiicu,  VI. 
15-1, 

E;iMtcr  Islaud,  IV.  •41, -12  U, 
•15,  m.ilr.  32;  colossal  idols 
at.,  Ui,  •  -H. 

Eastern  Cciitml  Asia,  V.  271 

Eastoni  Ghauta,  Tbe.  V.  188 

EiLstm-ii  Orcifon,  A  journey 
throu^'h,  1.  2S(;  -303 

Eastoni  ICoiiinolia,  VI.  15,  211— 
21G 

Eustini  Turkestau,  or  Chiueso 
Tartiiry.  V.  78,  83-92.  282, 
281)  ;  its  history,  83 

Eastwiek,  Mr.  ;  his  accoiiut  of 
Vouezuelu,  III.  98,  108,  111, 
112 

Ehro  Kiver,  Spaiu,  VI.  2G7 

Echo  Canon,  Wyomiug,  II.  89 

Echo  Jtivur,  The,  Maniinoth 
Cave,  Kentucky,  II.  191.  •  193 

Eclipse  Sound,  I.  Ur.,  110 

Ecuador,  III.  91—95,  171;  area 
and  i)Oimlatiou,  91  ;  moun- 
tains, 91—93 ;  the  ciuchoua 
trees,  9-t ;  trade,  9-1;  curious 
hridge^,  9-t 

Eddacun-a,  ludia ;  gold  dis- 
coveries adjacent,  V.  193 

Eddystone  Island,  IV.  51 

Edfuu,  E-ypt,  VI.  90 

Education  iix  Turkey,  Obstacle 
to,  VI.  7 

Education,  Hi^h  state  of,  iu 
Norway.  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, VI.  299 

EKcdesniiude,  North  Greenland, 
A  winter  view  of,  I,  *  -I-lr 

EgK'!-  town,  West  Africa,  VI. 
133 

Egypt,  VI.  47,  79—91  ;  general 
descriijtion,  79— 86 ;  climate, 
8G;  diseases,  87;  a{jricidtin-al 
l)roductious,  89  ;  minerals,  90  ; 
revenue,  90;  future  of  the 
country,  91 

Eg-vpt,  Plain  of,  United  States, 
11.  106 

Eg-ypt  Proper,  VT.  80 

Eider  ducks,  I.  *2t 

Eifel  Mountains,  VI.  209 

Einieo  Island.  IV.  71 

Eisen  iron-works,  Germany,  VI. 
291 

Ekateriuhurs?.  Siberia,  V.  14,  IG 

Ekaterin-Nikolski,  Amoorland, 
V.8 

El  Altar  volcano,  Andes,  III.  92 

Elba  Island,  VI.  277 

El  Dorado,  Raleigh's.  III.  10:i 

Elbe.  The  Kiver,  VI.  210,  211, 
213  235  236  291 

Elherfeld,*  Germany.  VI.  291 

Elbnrz  mountain-range,  V.  271, 
3(15,308,  VI.  210 

El  Dabbeh,  Nubia.  VI.  ^i 

Election  day  iu  New  Orleans, 
H.  ^^  133 

Electric  teleirvaph ,  Persian  ideas 
of  the,  V.  319.  320 

Elephant  Isle,  VI.  188 

Elephants;  their  use  in  trans- 
portiuiT  timber  logs  in  Bur- 
mah,  V.  126  ;  the  White  Ele- 
phaut  order  of  knighthood 
in  Siam,  134;  a  Siamese  v/ar 
elephant,  •  136 ;  Canibotlian, 
140 ;  ploughing  by  elephants 
in  Ceylon,  ®  161 ;  tiger-hunting 
with  elephants,  *  193 

'*  Flephaut's  Ear  "  of  Colomlia, 
The  Great,  III.  *  84 

El-Ghor,VI.43 

El  Himi,  Arabia.  VI.  6-t 

ElJebcI,Svria,VI.  42 

EUice  Island,  IV.  47 

Elmina,  West  Africa,  VI.  '  125. 
127.  129 


Elonra  Island,  Now  Guinea,  IV. 

•241 
El  I'asocJty,  II.  71.  140 
Eni-bomnui,  West    Africa,   VI. 

138 
Immigrant  train  in  Colorado,  IL 

•G5 
Emigration,     Keoson     for    the 

Gernuin  prael  ice  of,  VI.  2.93 
Emperor  of   liniY.iVH  palaco  at 

Pclropoli-H,  III.  *128 
Emperor  of   China,    Titles    of 

the,  V.  32.  42.  50 
EmprcHS  of  India,  Proclamation 

ot  Queen  Victoria  as  the,  V. 

202,  218 

Emu,  The,  IV.  •  133, 1G7 
Encampment  on  tLo  shores  of 

Lake  Tanganyika,  VI.  "  177 
Encounter  liay,  Austialia.  IV. 

156 
Euderby  Land,  VI.  183 
Kndenno,  Japan,  IV.  315 
Eugano  Island.  IV.  278 
English  Channel.  The,  VI.  261, 

2G4 
English  West  Indian  Islands  ; 

how  designated,  III.  98 
Englishmen,  Sdly  freaks  of  two, 

V.  210 
E-ning  Chow:    its  black  tcai, 

V.  34 

Entnuice    to    Fortescue    Bay, 

Brunswick     Peninsula,     III. 

•2G4 
Entrance   to   the  cave-temples 

of  Kauhari,  Isle  of  Salsette, 

V  •  237 
Entre  Rios,  III.  210,  213,  218, 223, 

227 
Ephesus,  VI.  28 
Epirus,  VI.  22,  2;?9,  279,  282 
Epochs  in  Indiau  history,  The 

four  great,  V.  243 
Erasinus  Kiver,  Greece,  VI.  279 
Erdoz-dagh,  Kurdistan,  VI.  :i8 
Erebus  and    Terror  volcanoes, 

VI.  184 

Ergasteria,  Greece,  VI.  282 
Erie.  Lake,  II.  196,  200,  201,  202, 

203,  214 

En\au,  Armeuia,  VL  38 
Ermine,  The,  or  stoat,  I.  202 
Errazuriz  copper  mines.  Chili, 

III.  281 
Erse  or  Irish  language.  The,  VI. 

23 1 
Erumauga   Island,    New    Heb- 
rides ;   its  inhabitants ;    mui*- 

der  of     John  Williams,    the 

missionary,  IV.  54 
Eryn:authus,  Greece,  VI.  279 
Erzeroum,  VI.  38,  47 
Erzgebirire         moimtain-range, 

The,  VL  210.  291 
E.scambia  River,  Florida,  II.  179 
Eschscholtz  Bay,  I.  19 
Escoma  Kiver,  Bolivia,  Crossing 

the.  III.  *  184 
Escondido     Kiver,    Nicaragua, 

III.  35 
Esdraelon,  Plain  of,  VI.  40,  43 
Eskimo,   The;    a  groux>   of,   I. 

*  72 ;    a    Greenland    Eskimo 

house,  *109;   children.  *  140; 

dread  of  the  aurtra  displays 

by  the,  39 
Espirito  Sauto,  III.  15S 
Espiritu  Sauto  Harbour,  Texas, 

II.  138 
Esthonians.  Tlie,  Yl,   229,  230, 

246 
Estramadni'a,  Spain,  VI.  267 
Esquimault  Harbour,  T.  282 
Essequibo   river  and    province, 

Guiana,  111.  118,  119,  120 
Estancia,  or    sheep-farm.  Life 

on  a    South  American,   III. 

240— 24'i 
Etchmiadzin.  Armenia,  VI.  38 
Ethiopia,  VI.  74 
EtbuoLTajdiical  map  of  Euroi>e, 

VI.  224,  238 
Etko.  Lake,  Egj-pt,  VI.  S3 


Etmaddowlab.  Mausoleum  of, 
V.  "208 

Etruscans,  Tlic,  VI.  229 

Jiucaliiptus ;  numerous  Hnccies 
of,  ill  Australia,  Ac.,  Iv,  162, 
•165,  2:i0;  in  Jamaica,  II. 311 

Eugene  village,  Oregon  State  ; 
its  inhabitunts,  I.  28G 

Euphratrs,  The  Kiver,  III.  t-7. 
V.  313,  VJ.  27.  29,  31.  37,  38.  39, 
42.4R,.51,Vi*i 

Eurasians,  or  East  Indians,  V. 
190.  2.57 

Europe,  VI.  1,  ]f»ft— .102 ;  it.fl 
general  features,  198,  VM;  its 
influenco  on  civiliHatirui,  19J> ; 
maj),  200 ;  its  compai-ativo 
size,  202;  its  faith  the  Chri.-*- 
tiau  religion,  202;  its  lan- 
guages derived  from  the 
Aryan  root,  202;  miunto 
knowledge  of  its  topoKrapby. 
natural  history,  Ac,  202.  20:j ; 
the  European  coast-line,  20i{ ; 
its  emigrations.  204;  its  vol- 
canoes, 205  ;  stability  and  con- 
fidence of  its  institutions, 
205 ;  general  i>hysical  charac- 
teristics, 20.7—213;  its  low- 
lands aud  plains,  20'J— 208 ; 
its  mountain  -  range.-*,  208  — 
211;  its  rivers.  211—213;  ita 
waterfalls,  212 ;  its  climate, 
213—215 ;  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life,  2H>-22:j;  the  com- 
position of  ita  nationalities, 
223—233;  ethnograpliical  map 
of.  22-4,  238;  ita  i>oUtical  divi- 
siona,  233  —  258;  the  Latin 
states  —  France,  Sx)aiu  and 
Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  Rou- 
mauia,  258  —  286  ;  the  Ger- 
manic states  —  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Germany,  Switzerland, 
Belgium  aud  Holland,  Scan- 
dinavia. 286—302 

Euroi)eau  celebrities.  Effigies 
of.  on  Tibetan  dinner-plates, 
V.  108 

European  children,  India  favour- 
able to,  V.  190 

European  geography ;  its  exten- 
sive character.  VI.  201 

European,  The,  simply  a 
sojourner  in  the  East,   W  257 

European  Turkey.  VI.  15—26; 
genei-al  description,  15  —  17; 
climate,  17 ;  the  people,  18— 
24;  resources.  Arc,  24— 26 

Evangelisia,  or  Mexican  public 
letter-writer,  II.  *  285,  288-290 

Everard,  Cape,  IV.  182 

Exchequer  Isles.  IV.  53 

Exploring  a  tropical  forest,  III. 
•13 

E.^)orts  and  )mi>orls  of  India. 
V.  259—261 

E.\  t  ravngau  t  habits  of  the 
Turkish  Sultnns,  VI.  8 


Faizabad,  the  capital  of  Badak- 

shan,  V.  280 
Falcon  province,  Vcneznc'a,  III. 

110 
Falkland  Islands,  The,  in.  82. 
254—260;     owned    by     Great 
Britain,    25^1;    statistics.  l5o  ; 
floi-a.  258 ;  revenue,  259 
Falkland  Islands  fur  seal,  III. 

•2G9 
Falls,  Tlie  princiral  :  — 
Bruarii,  li^eland,  I.  "  8S 
Guavra,  III.  20  ^ 
It.amaritz,  Bnizil,  HI.  166 
Kaietur,  Guiana.  III.  •  117, 
US 
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Tails  (conftniu^d)  ;— 

Kaaterskill,   New  York,  II. 

215 
Meuomonee,  II.  115 
Niaiiara,  II.  *  -13 
St.  Autbonv,  Minnesota,  II. 

110,  Platc'll, 
St.  Louis,  II.  115 
TeQuendama,  III.  •  SI 
The  St.  John  River,  I.  *232 
The  Zambesi,  VI.  •  178 
Yellowstoue  River,  IL  OG 
{See  also  Waterfalls) 
Family  scene  in  China,  V.  *  57 
Famines  ia  India,  V.  198,  251 
Fau-makiui;  in  Japan,  IV.  *30i 
Fan  nesri'oes.  The.  VI.  133 
Fautis,''The.  VI.  130 
Farewell,  Cape,  I.  53,  102,  120, 

123 
Faridkot  state.  Northern  India, 

V.  250 

Farm  in  the  province  of  Quang- 
tung.  A,  V.  •  il 

Farmhouse,  An  Ohio,  II.  '201 

Farmhouse  in  Southern  Peru, 
A,  III.  •  300 

Farminff  in  Ai^stralia,  IV.  161, 
200—203 

Farm-yard  in  Brittany,  A,  VI. 
•265 

Farm-yard  in  Colomljia,  A,  III. 
•85 

Famasusta,  Cyprus,  VI.  283 

Faroe"  Islands,  I.  76,  VI.  298, 
•300 

Faroese,  The,  VI.  287 

Farrah,  an  ancient  town  of 
Afghanistan,  V.  279 

Fars  province,  Persia,  V,  315 

Farsan  islets.  VI.  70 

Farsistan  moiintain-rauge,  Per- 
sia, V.  305 

Farther  or  Further  India  (see 
Indo-Chinai 

Far  West,  Life  in  the,  II.  1-1—24 

'•  Father  of  Waters,"  the  Irra- 
waddv  River,  V.  Ill 

Fatshau  city,  China,  V.  39 

Fauua  of  India,  V.  19-1-199 

Fayal  Island,  -Izores,  VI.  198 

Fayetville  town.  North  Caro- 
lina, 11.  163 

Favoum,  The,  Egypt,  VI.  83,  90 

Feather  River,  I.  315 

Fedchenko.  Professor,  V.  287 

Ferghana  khanate.  The,  V.  291, 
295  ;  its  population,  299  ;  de- 
scnptiou  of  Tashkeud,  the 
capital  of  Russian  Central 
Asia,  29S 

Fergusson,  Mr.,  on  the  Cam- 
bodian temple-ruins,  V.  146 

Fernando  de  Magellan,  III.  260 

Feniando  Po,  VI.  74,  135 ;  Peak 
of,  ■•  133 

Fern-tree  Cave,  Gipps  Land, 
AustRilia,  IV.  »  185 

Ferro  Island,  Canaries,  VT.  195 

Fei-tilitv  of  the  soil  of  Central 
Asia,  V.  99 

Fez,  VI.  110,  111,  112 

Fezzan,  North  Africa,  VI.  92, 
96,98 

Fiohtelgebirge,  The,  VI.  210 

Fiji  Islauds ;  histoi'y  and  de- 
scription, IV.  59 — !>4 ;  natives, 
'  61 ;  the  land-crah,  '  21 

Fijian  dance.  IV.  •  64 

Fingo  tribe.  The,  VI.  154,  157 

Finland,  VI.  206,  252 

Finns,  The,  ^^.  225,  229,  230, 
2-16,  247,  255,  287 

Fire  Hole  River,  II.  99 

Fire  on  an  Asiatic  steppe,  Plate 
4' J 

Fishes  and  fisheries  of  Europe, 

VI.  220 

Fishes  of  AustraUa,  IV.  16S,  179  ; 

of  Greenland,   1.  98,  194;    of 

Indi.1.  V.   IM;    of  Tasmania, 

IV.  135 
Fishes  from  Lake  Titicaca,  III. 

•192 


Fish,  Species  of,  found  iu  Green- 
land, I.  98  ;  the  White  Fish, 

194 
F'sher,  The,  a  species  of  marten, 

I.  198,  301 
Fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  L  231 
Fisheries     of    Nueva    Esjtarta 

Island,  III.  108 
Fisheries  of  Turkey,  Neglect  of 

the,  VI.  35 
Fishing    village    in  New  Cale- 
donia, IV.  '  60 
Fiskernaess,  Greenland,  I.  62 
Fitch,   Ralph ;    his  account  of 

India  in  15.S5.  V.  187 
Fjeld,  or  field,  VI.  211 
Fjords,  or  inlets,  I.  63,  71,  III. 

270,  \^.  302 
Flanders,  "^^.  287 
Flax   River,  a  tributary  of  the 

Colorado  of  the  West,  II.  60 
Flemings,  The,  VI.  286 
Fitzroy  River,    Austraha,  IV. 

214,  219 
Flinders,    the    Australian    ex- 
plorer, IV.  151 
Floating  merchant  ships  of  the 

Siamese  rivers,  V.  130 
Flora  of  India,  &c.,  V.  194-199 
Flora  of  the  Strait  of  MageDan, 

m.  262,  263 
Florence,  XI.  274,  276 
Flores  Island,  Azores,  VI.  198 
Flores    Island,     Miilay    Ai'clii- 

pelago,  IV.  230,  239,  254 
Florida,  II.  179,  -  181,  •  184,  '  185, 

'189 
Flowers  of  a  palm-tree.  III.  •  SS 
Flowers  of  Canada,  I.  •  229 
Fly  River,  New  Guinea,  IV.  238 
Fo-kieu    pro\dnce,    China ;    its 

production  of  Bohea  tea.  V.  35 
Fontainebleau  forest,  VI.  261 
Foochow,  the  capital  of  Fo-kien, 

China,  V.  35 
Food  of  the  Fur  Countries,  I. 

171,  172 
Forbes,  Mr. ;  his  visit  to  the 

Cocos  Islands,  V.  176 
Foreign  settlements   in  India, 

V.  2'55-257 
Foreigners,  Spanish  hatred  of, 

IV.  295 
Forest,  A  Canadian  primaeval,  I. 

»237 
Forest,  Commercial  products  of 

the  American,  I.  151 
Forest,  Mother  of  the,  I.  =  277, 

319,320 
Forest     scenery :      in     Central 

America,  III.  ■  13  ;  in  Florida, 


II.  *189;   in  Java.  IV. 


270; 


in  New  Guinea,  P!a(c  38;  in 
Peru,  IIL  •  317 
Forest    view   on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Sedser,  Bnmswick 
Peninsula,  III.  »  261 
Forests  :  New  Brunswick,  L  228; 
large  exports  from  Canadian, 
I.   2.58;   the    Cevlon,  V.  166; 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  IV.  231, 
•237,P!ate38;  of  India,V.195; 
of   Peru,    III.    '317,  319;  the 
European,  VI.  218.  289;  waste 
of  the  Turkish,  VI.  34 
Formosa,  Brazil,  III.  156 
Formosa  or  Taiwan  Island,  r\'. 
295—300  ;    native  hut  in.  300  ; 
a  part  of  Fo-kien  province,  V. 
35 
Forsyth,  Sir  Douglas;    his  re- 
searches in  the  desert  of  Gobi, 
V.  80,  82 
"Fort"  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  A  typical,  I.  163  ; 
life  in  the,  194 
Forts  :— 

Anderson.  I.  188 
Benton,  II.  66,  100 
Bowie.  II.  54 
Buford.II.  100 
(■..ufi.lfiice,  I.  194 
Entor]n-iiie,  I.  liH 
Frankliu,  I.  191 


Forts  (conttnaed) : — 
Garry,  I.  191 
Gibson,  II.  124 
Good  Hope,  I.  22,  101,  194 
Nelson,  I.  191 
Providence.  I.  194 
Reliance,  I.  194 
Resolution,  I.  194 
Shaw,  Rocky  Mountains,  II. 

66 
Simpson,  I.  191,  192 
SneUiug,  II.  110 
St.  George,  V.  203 
Union,  II.  82 
Vancouver,  II.  78 
Vernoii,  V.  98 
William,  V.  203,  207 
Yukon,  I.  303 
Y'nma,  II.  5:  i,  60 
Fortescue  Bay,  Brunswick  Pe- 
ninsula, III.  -"  264 
Portimate  Isles,  VI.  194 
Fountain  and  aqueduct,  Mexico 

citv.  IL  *  289 
Four  Domains,  The,  V.  282 
Fox  River,  II.  114 
Fox,  The  Arctic,  I.   92,   •  128 ; 
American    varieties    of,    and 
method  of  trapping,  201 
France,   VI.  199,  214.  218,  222, 

231,  258,  260.  261—266 
Franconian  Heights,   The,  VI. 

209 
Frankenwald,  The,  VI.  210 
Frankfort,  capital  of  Kentucky, 

n.  193 
Franklin,  Sir  John.  I.  '  9,  3S,  62 
Pi-anz-Josef '3  Land,  I.  71,  72,  74, 

VL187 
Franz  -  Joseph      Fiord,      East 

Greenland,  I.  '  61 
Fraser   River.    I.  246,  247,  288, 
IL   13,  38,  78,  79:  view  of,  I. 
'245 
Fray  Bentos    town,    Uniguay, 

III.  20o 
Fravle  Muerto,  Ai-geutine  Re- 
public, UI.  226,  227 
Frederick   Hendi-ick  Bay,  Tas- 
mania, IV.  130 
Frederictou,    New    Brunswick, 

I.  22S 
Frederikshaab,  Greenland,  I.  62 
Freemantle       town.      Western 

Australia,  IV.  210.  211 
Freetown,    Sierra    Leone,    VI. 

120, 121,  122 
French  aggi-essions  in  the  South 

Seas,  IV.  70,  71 
French    agriculturist,    A,    VI. 

-•221 
French  army,  The,  Vl.  265 
French-Canadian  farmcr,Habits 

of  the,  I.  227 
French  Guiana,  III.  124—126 
French  influence  in  Cambodia, 

V.  139,  14:3,  144;  iu  Anam, 
149;  in  Cochin-China,  151, 
l.M;  in  India,  202 

French  language.  The,  XI.  23;! 
Freyina  department.  Chili,  III. 

281 
Friesian  Islands,  VI.  203,  2b7 
Friesiaus,  The,  XL.  287 
Frieslaud,  XL.  236 
Friioles,   or   maize     cakes,   II. 

-'  301 
Frontiers   of   Canada,  View  on 

the,  I.  •241 
Frontier  tribes  of  India,  V.  226, 

227 
Frozen  Ocean,  The.  V.  II 
Fruits  of  India,  &c.,  V.  196,  197, 

274 
Fuerteventura  Island,  Canaries, 

VI.  195 

Fula-jallon  kingdom.  The,  West 

Africa.  VI.  1:33 
Fuuchal,  Madeira,  VI.  195,  196, 

■197 
Fung.shui  Pass,  The,  V.  35 
Fur  .auinials.  The,  I.  •  149,  *  168, 

•  181, 301 ;  detailed  description 

of  the,  I&6— 210 ;  compai-ative 


value  of  the   principal,  2CB ; 

unmbers  imported  into  Eng- 

hind,  208 
Fur  Countries  of  North  America, 

The,  16:3—211;  food  of  the,  171, 

172 ;    animals   found   iu   the, 

196—210 
Fur  seal  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 

III.  *  269 
Fur  trade.  The,  I.  14G— 211 ;  its 

ruiu,  156 ;  rivalry  of  the  British 

and    American    traders,    158 ; 

parties  engaged  in  the  trade, 

166  ;  daily  routine  of  a  trader, 

167 ;  a  fur  trader's  bill  of  fare, 

171 ;  profits  of  the  trade,  174  ; 

the  Siberian  fur  ti'-ade,  V.  15 
Fusau-po,  Corea,  V.  G6,  67 
Fusi  Yama,  the  "  Parnassus  of 

Japan,"  IV.  306 
Futtehpore     Sicki-i ;      Akbar's 

mosque,  V.  210 
Fytche,  General;    his    account 

of  the  productions  of  Burmah, 

V.  IU,  114, 116—123 ;  of  ludLa, 

187 


Gaboon  River,  "\"L  74,  136 
Gaika  tribe.  The,  VI.  156 
Gaikwar,  Dominions  of  the,  V. 

247,  254 
Gaiabat,  Abyssinia,  VI.  78 
Galap.agos,  The,  or  "  Tortoise  " 

Islands,  III.  91,  IV.  2,  3,  VI. 

178 
Galata,  VI.  23,  35 
Galeka  tribe.  The,  South  Africa, 

VI.  15S 
Galena  town,  Illinois,  II.  115 
Galicia.   Austrian  Empire,  VI. 

288,  290 
G-Jlicia,  Spain,  XI.  270 
Galilee.  Lake  of.  VI.  43 
GaUa  countrv.  The.  VI.  71,  74 
Galla  tribe.  The,. VI.  75 
G.iUatin  River,  II.  IIX) 
Galle  town.  Ceylon,  V.  174 
GaUegos,  The,  of  GaUcia,  YI.  269 
GalUpoli,  VI.  2, 16 
Galveston  town,  Texas,  II.  138. 

140.  141.  142 
Gambia  River,  VI.  119, 133 
Gambler  Isles,  IV.  81 
Gamboge;  its  derivatiou,  V.  110 
Gambi'oon,  Persia,  V.  311 
Gamelleira,  The,  or  wild  fig  of 

the  Bi-azilian  forests,  HI.  155 
Gandak  River,  V.  183,  186 
Gando  kingdom.  West  Africa, 

VI.  133,  134 
Gangam    or   Ganjam   province, 

Madras.  V.  226,  227 
Ganges.  The  River,  III.  87,  V. 

156,  177,  178,  181,  187,  190,  203, 

294,  210,  213,  223.  276 ;  its  tri- 
butaries,   183—186,    263;    its 

length,    183 ;     view    on   the, 

•  184 ;  rapid  changes  made  on 

Its  banks,  186 
Ganges,  Valley  of  the,  V.  31, 186, 

213,  234 
Gangri    Knot,    a  peak    of    the 

Himalayas,  V.  179 
Gangi'oti.  a  city  near  the  source 

of  the  Ganges,  V.  186 
Garden  of  Eden,  Supposed  sit« 

of  the,  VI.  37 
Gardiner,    Capt.ain    Allen,    HI. 

270 
Gai-diner's  River,  Hot  springs 

on  the,  II.  95,  •  96 
Garibaldi,  H.juie  of,  VI.  278 
Garigliano  River,  Italy,  VI.  274 
Gamier,     M. .     on     Cambodian 

architectural  remains,  V.  146, 

147 
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tiiirouuc,  Tliu    Kivei*,   VI.  211, 

L'lL',  2iil 
Gui-17'a  Ouk,  I.  270,  2H0 
Gush  coimtry,  youth  Africa,  VI. 

168 
OiiHcouadc  liiver,  II.  UtJ 
Oatboiv  province,  South  Africa, 

VI.  155 
Gathcriup    cinchona     hark    iu 

Ecuador,  III.  •  t»3 
Gathcrinij   rosea  iu    Koumeliu, 

VI.  'ilO 
Oathoriu^f    tho  coco     plant   iu 

Bolivia,  I'lalc  2(i 
Giithcriny  vanilla,  II.  •  25t> 
Gatlieriufj    ycrba-iaat^    on    tho 

hanks  of   tho  Parana,  PiU-a- 

Kuay,  III.  •  193 
Gatun  villaj,'e.  View  of,  Cluiijros 

Kivor,  Panama,  III.  *  *J 
Gaucho     cantor,     A,     of     the 

Pampas,  III.  *  217 
Gaueho,  Tiie,  of  the   Pampas, 

III.  213— 2« 

Gaul',  Kuincil  city  of,  V.  183 
G.ivca,    or    Topsail    Mountain, 

Brazil,  III.  1 17 
Gawlci-,  South  Australia,  IV.  IGO 
Gaza,  VI.  -ll 
Geary,   Ml'.,  on  Persia,  V.  310, 

312,  314,  315  1  on  Babylon,  VI. 

51),  57  ;  on  Ar.abia,  Uil 
Gcdiz  River,  or  Hormirz,  VI.  28 
Geelou>?,    Australia,     IV.    187; 

view  of,  Vljtc  36 
Geelvink  Buy,  New  Guinea,  IV. 

238 
Geuesee  Falls,  II.  215 
Geneva,  VI.  294 
Geneva,  Lake  of,  VI.  295 
Genghis  lihau,  V.  78,  S3,  98,  200, 

288 
Gennesai-et,  Lake  of,  VI.  .13 
Genoa,  VI.  27l) 
Geusauff,  Corea,  V.  66,  67 
"Gentlemon,"    Distinction    be- 

twi.i'u  "Men"  ami,  I.  171 
Geiii,'rai>hic:il    terms,    Esphuui- 

tiou  of,  I.  15,  16 
Geoloi^ical  featui-es  of  Austi'alia, 

IV.  158 

Geori^ctowu,  Colorado,  II.  07 

Georgetown,  the  capital  of 
Penauu,  IV.  281,  282 

Georgetown,  Guiana,  III.  120, 
123,  124. 

Georsjetown,  United  States,  II. 
154 

Georgia,  II.  174—178 ;  area  and 
population,  174;  phy.sical  fea- 
tures of  the  state,  174;  the 
iuhabitants,  176 

Geoi-i;iau  Islands,  IV.  68 — 71 

Goorgiaus.  The,  VI.  247 

German  Empii-e,  The,  VI.  290— 
2i'3 ;  the  various  States  now 
forming  the  Empire,  292; 
the  revenue,  292;  the  army, 
292 

Germanic  language,  The,  VI.  230 

Germanic  races,  Tlie,  VI.  231 

Germanic  States,  The,  VI.  286— 
302;  Axistria-Huugarv,  288— 
290;  Germany,  290-293;  Swit- 
zeiiand,  Beli^ium  and  Holland, 
293—296;  Scandinavia,  296— 
302 

Germans  nt  Hontf  Kong,  Man- 
ners of  the,  V.  6t 

Germaus,  The,  a  eonglomoration 
of  races,  VI.  225 

Germany,  VI.  231 

Goruua,  Spain,  VI.  270 

Geysers  iu  America,  II.  95,  97, 
98  ;  in  Iceland,  Vlate  60 

Ghadames,  North  Africa,  VI.  98 

Gharm,  the  capit.al  of  Kanitegiu, 

V.  291 

Ghauts,  The,  or  passes  of  India, 
III.  87,  V.  181,  182,  250;  also 
buildinu^s  for  the  convenience 
of  bath<>rs,  V.  187,  212 

Ghazei'ore  ;  its  poppy  factories, 
V.  262 


Ghebers  or  Guebres,  The,  or 
Persian  Ilro-wor8hipi>er8,  V, 
304,  310 

Ghent,  Belgium,  VI.  295 

(Ihizau,  Arabia,  VI.  70 

Ghizeli,  Pyi-amids  of,  VI.  82 

Ghur  f:ountry,The,  Afghanistan, 
V.  279 

Ghuznee,  V.  2.J9 

Ghuzui,  Afghanistan,  V.  271, 
272, 276  ;  severity  of  its  winter, 
271 ;  its  former  kings,  276 

Giaut  trees  of  Australia,  IV.  162, 
•105;  of  Califol-uia,  I.  '277, 
319,  320;   of  South  America, 

III.  110 

Gibraltar,  Strait  of,  VI.  Ill,  198  ; 

rock  of,  214.  267,  271 
Gilbert  Islands,  IV.  5:) 
Gilgit  Valley,   Northern  India, 

V.  252,  28t,  285,  286 
Giliak  tribe.  The,  V.  7,  75 
Gilolo    or  Ualniahcira    Island, 

IV.  231,  215 

Gipps  Laud,   IV.  151,  162,  182, 

•  185,  191—193 

Gipsies  or  Gypsies,  The,  VI.  23, 
24,  225,  229,  233,  238,  284,  285, 
286 

Girisbk,  village  and  fort,  Af- 
ghanistan, V.  279 

Gironde,  VI.  203 

Gironde,  The  Kiver,  VI.  211 

Glacial  period.  The,  I.  71 

Glaciers :  iu  Arctic  regions,  I. 
52  —  67  ;  at  Hiibnerberg,  53  ; 
scieutific  theories  respecting 
the,  54 

Glacier  tables,  I.  54 

Gladstone    town,    Queeuslaud, 

IV.  219 

Glass,  Absence  of,  iu  Boer  dwell- 
ings, VI.  171 
Glutton,  or  wolverine.   The,  I. 

•  168,  199,  200 
Glyptodons  of  the  Pampas,  The, 

III.  239 

Goa,  Portuguese  settlement  of, 

V.  257 

Goajiro  territory,  Venezuela, 
III. 110 

Gobi,  Desert  of,  V.  10,  38,  78— 
82,  84 ;  its  Chinese  name,  78  ; 
traditions  respecting  its  shift- 
ing sands,  80 ;  scene  iu  the 
desert  of,  •  80 

Go-cong  town,  Coehiu-China,  V. 
155 

Godavcry  River,  ImUa,  V.  156, 
249 :  v.ast  coal-fields  iu  its 
vicinity,  190 

Godhavn,  Disco  Island,  I.  *  101, 
107 

Godthaah,  Greenland,  I.  70,  75 

Giertz,  Austria.  VI.  290 

Gogi-a  River,  V.  183,  ISO 

Goitre ;  its  prevalence  iu  Cen- 
tral Asia,  V.  Ill 

Golcondji  diamond  mines,  V. 
190,  249 

Gold  Coast,  VI.  123;  its  pro- 
ductions, 130 

Gold,  Discovery  of,  iu  Austraha, 

IV.  183 ;  in  British  Columbia, 
I.  247  ;  in  India.  V.  191 ;  places 
where  found,  193;   in  Africa, 

VI.  166 

Gold-diggers  of  Cahfornia,  Life 

among  the,  II.  1—13 
Gold-diirging  on  the  Gold  Coast, 

VI.  130 
Gold  mines.  The  priucipid  : — 
A\istraUa,  IV.  176,  183,  217 
Bolivia,  III.  !.'«,  186 
Bonieo,  IV.  258 
California,  I.  311,  II.  2 
Colorado,  II.  G7 
E:usteni  Oregon,  I.  308 
New  Zealand,  IV.  'lOl,  122, 126 
Peru,  III.  3U2 
Gold,    Uuexpected   tliscoveries 

of,  inCnliforniii,  II.  12 
Gold-wasbiiig     im     the     Kivor 
Urubamba;  III.  •  297 


"Golden    ChcrsoneBo"   of   tbo 

ancients.  The,  V.  127,  155 
Golden  City,  Colorado,  II.  67 
Golden  Gate,  Cuhfornia,  I.  315 
Golden    Horu,   Coustuntiuopic, 

VI.  25 
Gol.li  tribe,  Tlie.  V.  7,  75 
Gonu;ra  Island,  Canaries,  VI.  195 
Gondar,  VI,  78;  royal  i>alace  ut, 

•77 
Gondokoro,  Egypt,  VI.  85 
Goojerat  or  Gujerat,  a  Punjab 

town,  V.  219,  232,  2)3 
Gopal    Bliowan,    The,    in    the 

palace  of  Digh,  V.  ^2.^)2 
Goram  Island,  IV.  2-47 
Gorbitza  village,  Siberia,  V.  10 
Gordon,  General ;  his  cxplom- 

tions  iu  Central  Asia,  V.  286, 

288 
Gorge  of  tho  Indus,  V.  170 
Gorges  of  the  Himalaya  ;  three 

zones  of  vegetation,  V.  179 
Goshen  Pass,  Virgiuia,  II.  15G, 

•157 
Gotha-Elf  waterfalls,  TroUhata, 

Sweden,  VI.  212 
Gothard  Tunnel,  VI.  276 
Gothenburg,  VI.  301 
Gothic  Moiuifaiu,  II.  214 
Gough  Island,  VI.  188 
Goulburu  Kivcr,  Anstrali;i,  IV. 

185 
"Govenior"  Glasse,  VI.  190 
Governors  of  India,  Successive, 

V.  202 
Goviudargh  fortress,  Amritsir, 

V.  218 

Goyaz  province,  Brazil,  III.  174, 

158 
Gozo  islet,  VI.  278 
Gozra  Kiver,  India,  V,  263 
Graaf  Reinet,  Cape  Colony,  VI. 

154 
Gracias-h-Dios,  Cape,  III.  42,  59 
Graico-Latius,  Number  of,  VI. 

260 
Gradisca,  Austria,  VI.  290 
Graham's  Laud,  VI.  183 
Grahamstowu,     Cape    Colony, 

VI.  154 

Grain  Coast,  VI.  123 
Grammella  Indians,   The,    III. 

160 
Grau  Ciinaria  Island,  VI.  195 
Gran   Ch.aco    Indians,  luuiting- 
ground,  in.  2C3,  210,  215,  232, 
248,  249 
Grau  Lago  de  Maracaibo,  III. 

110 
Granada,  Spain,  VI.  270 
Granada  town,  Nicaniginl,  IIL 

36 
Granby,  Connecticut,  II.  '221 
Grand  Bassam,  West  Africa,  VI. 

127 
Gi-and  Canal,  Cliina,  V.  27,  34 
*'  Grand  Chapel   Rocks,"  Lake 

Superior,  II.  •  197 
Grande  del  Norte,  Rio,  II.  250 
Grande  Ronde  Valley,  I.  308 
Grandfather   Mountain,   North 

Carolina,  II.  •  lfi9 
Graniloi  Fabrik,  Ekaterinburg, 

Siberia,  V.  14 
Gransasso,  Italy,  VI.  210 
Grapes  iu  India;   their  variety 

and  cheapness,  V.  109 
Gl-asiosa  Island,  Azores,  VI.  198 
Grass  ;  its  absence  in  the  Hima- 
laya valleys,  V.  196 
Grasshopiier  Mountain,  The,  II. 

295 
Gi-ass  trees,  IV.  ♦  203 
Gray,  Archdeacon  ;  his  account 

of  China,  V.  30,  43 
Great  Andaman  IslaiuLs,  V.  157 
Great    Barrier  coral  reef,  Aus- 
tralia, IV.  214 
Great  Bear  Lake,  1. 17, 190, 191, 

240 
Great  Britain,  VI.  231 
Great  Dismal  Swiunp,  The,  Vir- 
giuia, LI.  166 


Great  Fisli  River,  1. 190 
Great  Freshwater  Lake,   Cam- 
bodia, V.  l.)9,  1« 
Great  Geyser,  of  Iceland,  The, 

Plate  OU 
'*  Great  Java,''  Portuguese  name 

of  AuHtraliu,  IV.  151 
Great  Karroo  phiins,  Tlie,  South 

Africa,  VI.  l.'io 
Great  Miami  Elver,  II.  201 
Great  Mogul,  The,  V.  213,  216, 

271 
Great  Russians,  The,  VI.  247 
Great  .Salt  Lake,  II.  59,  00,  62 
Great  Slave  Lake,  I.  190,  210 
Great    Turkoman  desert.   The, 

V. '282 
Great  Wall  of  China,  V.  38 
Grt^itcr  Autilles,  The,  II.  305, 

307 
Greece,  VI.   199,  214,  218,  220, 

278-28:1;  divisiousof  the  coun- 
try, 279 ;  vegetable  iiroJucts, 

280 ;  the  people,  281 ;  ishuidii, 

283 
Greek  brigands,  VI.  '280 
Greek,  Character  of  the,  ^^.  281 
Greek  Church,  The,  VI.  24,  231, 

236,  251,  2ft4 
Greek  peasants,  VI.  •  260 
Greeks,  The,  VI,  22G,  28.1 ;  their 

superiority  over  the  Turks,  19 
Greeks,  The,  in  Turkey,  V  1. 18, 10 
Greeley  city,  Colorado,  II.  67 
Green  Bay,  II.  114 
Grcculand,   I.  57-79,  123—143, 

VI.  298 
Greenland  childreu.   Group  of 

Eskimo,  I.  •  140 
Greenland  Eskimo  house.  A,  I. 

•lOJ 
Greenhmd  house.  Furniture  of 

a,  I.  130 
Greenland  shark,  I.  98 
Green  Mountain,  Island  of  As- 
cension, VI.  194 
Green  Mountains,  II.  220,  227 
Green  River,  The,  I.  266,  II.  SO, 

•  56,  90,  191,  192 
Grenada,  West  Indies,  II.  306 
Grenadine  Islands,  The,  West 

Indies,  II.  306 
Groytown,  IIL  36,  41 
Gritlis,  Mr. ;  his  remarks  on  the 

Ainos  of  Japan,  IV.  31-4,  315, 

317 
Griqualand  East,  VI.  155 
Griqualaud  West,  VI.  1.46,  147, 

149 
Griqualaud,  Travelling  iu,  I'laU 

55 
Gririuas,  The,  VI.  144 
Griqua  Town,  VI.  149 
Grizzly  bear.  The,  I.  204,  301, 

n.  94 
Grotto  of  Kanliaxi,  Isle  of  Sal- 

settc,  V.  •  241 
Guacharo  birds,  The,  of  Vene- 
zuela, III.  107 
Guacharo  cave,  Venezuela,  III. 

107 
Gu.adalcanal,  Sjiain,  VI.  270 
Guadalajara,  Plaza  of,  Mexico, 

II.  •2*>4 
Guadaloupe,  West    Indies,    IL 

303 
Guadalquivir  River,  VL.  267 
Ouadania,  the  hist  Budha,V.«224 
Gnad.arraina,  Spain,  ^^.  267 
Guaira  (sec  La  Guaj*ra) 
Guajajai-a  Indians,  The,  III.  160 
Guam  Island,  IV.  Ij 
Guauaco,  or  huanaca.  The,  III. 

188, 190 ;  huutiug  the,  •  245 
Guanaxuato        silver        mines, 

Mexico,  III.  18:j 
Guauipe  plateau.  III.  103 
Guano    Digiriug    out,    Cliincba 

Islands,  ill.  '303 
Guano  deitosits,  Peru,  III.  304 

— 309  :  method  of  digging  and 

packin:r,  308 
Guano   Ishmds,    III.  '292,    3(B, 

303 
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Guarauo  ludiaus,  The,  III.  lOG, 

181,  202,  203 
Guarico  state,  Venezuela,  III. 

100,  10,3 
Giuisica  tribes,  The,  III.  101 
Guatemala :  general  descrii>tiou, 

III.   li-2o,    59;    its  j.ohtical 

revolution.'^,  71,  7b 
Gua.vaua  state,  Venezuelii,  III. 

100,  102,  lOJ,  101-107 
Guayana  ti-ihe.  The,  III.  203 
Guayaua  Vieja,  Venezuela,  III. 

lOo 
Guayaquil  harbour.  III.  S7,  91 
Guayaquil  River,  III.  S7;  view 

on  the,  *  92 
Guaycaru  In.liaus,  The,  III.  203 
Guayra  Tails,  III.  208 
Guiana  :     general     description, 

III.  IIG— 123  ;    vegetable  pro- 

ductiou.s,  118 
GuijaLaie,  III.  30 
Guinea,  VI.  127,  112 
Guitar-players  of  the  Pampas, 

III.  •2)7 

Guierat  Peninsula,  or  Kattiwar, 

V.  251 
Gujerat  province,  India,  V.  233 
Gulf  of  California,  II.  54,  58,  5i), 

95 
Gulf  Stream,  The,  1. 19,  VI.  21-t; 

effect  of  the,  I.  71,  III.  98 
Gulf  trade  of  Persia,  V.  313 
Gulfs  :— 

Aden,  VI.  83 

Akahah,  VI.  90 

Bothnia,  VI.  203 

California,  II.  95 

Euos,  VI.  IS 

Guinea,  VI.  73 

IstiOar,  VI.  1(3 

Mauaer,  V.  227 

Mexico.  II.  «,  82,  10:3,  105, 
108,  110,  183,  VI.  215 

Moute  Santo,  VI.  13 

Nicoya,  III.  46,  47 

Pe  cliih,  China,  V.  42 

Salonika,  VI.  17 

Saros,  VI.  16 

Sidi-a,  VI.  98 

St.   Vincent,   Australia,  IV. 
203 

Suez,  VI.  70 

Tolo,  IV.  250 

Trieste,  VI.  288 
Gumti  Eiver,  V.  183,  213 
Gum-tree  of  Australia,  III.  203, 

IV.  163,  •  165,  180,  212 
Gundak  Eiver,  V.  283 
Guntore   province,   Madras,  V. 

227 
Gunung-Salak    volcano,    Java, 

IV.  275 

Guoharbmm  mountains.  East- 
ern Turkestan,  V.  92 
Gurgaon  district,  Punjab,  V.  215 
Giirliwal  native  state,  India,  V. 

183,  245 
Gurkha  native  state,  India,  V. 

213 
'*Gurmsir,"  the  low  country  of 

Persia,  V.  30) 
Guzerat  native  state,  V.  262 
Gvvadur,  beloochittau,  V.  268 
Gwalior,   or    the  dominions  of 

Soindia,  V.  245,  216 
Guzman  Blanco,  Venezuela,  III. 

103 
Guzman Mei-ida,  Venezuela,  III. 

110 
Gypsies  (sec  Gipsies) 


H 


Haarlem  Lake,  VI.  295 

Hadj,  The,  or  pilgrimage,   VI. 

42,  59,  62 
Uaibak,    a   stronghold   of    the 

KUauate  of  the  Knlm.  V.  282 


Haidarabad,    once    the    capital 

of  Sindh,  V.  233,  235 
Hai-dzoun-.^  town,  Anam,  V.  150 
Hainan  Island,  V.  39 
Haiphong  poi't,  Anam,  V.  118, 

149 
Haji-Gak  pass.  The,  V.  271.  279 
Hakodate,  Japan,  IV.  307,  315 
Hale  Mau-mau  volcano,  Hawaii, 

IV.  'lO 

Half -Dome  mountain, Calif  ornia, 

I.  319 

Halifax,  Nova    Scotia,   I.  231; 

view  of,  *  233 
Halwa,  Arabia,  VI.  69 
Hamadau  city,  Persia,  V.  313 
Hamah,  Syria,  VI.  51 
Hamburg,  VI.  207,  291,  292 
Hameed,  Desert  of,  V.  86 
Hamilton  city.  United  States, 

II.  203 

Hamlet  and  "bridge  in  Cambodia, 

Plate  45 
Hammerfest,  Lapland,  I.  19,  22, 

VI.  300 
Hau  Kiver  gold  diggings,  China, 

V.  37 

Hanfila  Bay,  Abyssinia,  VI.  79 
Hjug-chow  Foo,    Chinese  pro- 
verb concerning  the  city  of, 

V.  34 
Hang-chow  town,  Cljina,  V.  27 
Hanging,  a  remedy  for  crime  in 

Tasmania,  IV.  144 
Han  jlip  uiountaiurange,  Trans- 
vaal, VI   167 
Hau-hai,  or  Dry  Sea;   Cliinese 

name  for  the  Desert  of  Gobi, 

V.  78 
Haniang  town,  China,  V.  Qti,  67 
Han     Eiang,     or     Hang-Kiang 

Kiver,  V.  37,  66 
Hankow  city,  China,  V.  35,  36 
Hannibal  city,  Missoiu'i,  II.  116 
Hanoi,  the  capital  of  Tonquin, 

V.  148 
Hanover,  VI.  207,  292 
Hanseatic  League,  The,  VI.  291 
Han-vaug  city,  China,  V.  35 
Hapsliur-,  House  of,  VI.  288 
Hai-ar,  Ei-'Vpt,  VI.  83 
Harilt  m.juutains,  VI.  209 
Har.ly's  Colorado,  or  the  New 

Eiver,  II.  60 
Hareek,  Arabia,  VI.  67 
Haider's  Ferry,  II.  •  152,  •  153, 

154 
Harrisburg,  United  States,  II. 

212 
Harrison  Lake,  II.  36 
Harvard     University,     United 

States,  IL  227 
Harvests  in  India,   Sometimes 

two  or  three,  V.  198 
Harz  or  H-artz  Mountains,  VI. 

291 ;  view  of  the  Brocken,  in 

the,  •  209 
Hastings   city,  Minnesota,   II. 

109 
Hat  Island,  III.  95 
Hata-Mene-ta-£ie  Street,  Pekiu, 

V.  •44 
Hatchee  Eiver,  II.  185 
Ha-teiu  town,  Gnlf  of  Siam,  V. 

154 
Hauian,  The,  VI.  42 
Havannah,  II.  320 
Havelock,   Sir    Henry,   V.    211, 

214 
Havre,  VL  264 
Hawaii,  View  in,  IV.  *  25 
Hawaiian   volcanoes,    IV.    *  29, 

•  40,  41 
Hawaiians  eating  "  poi,"  IV.  *  28 
Hawaiians  of  the  pre.sent  i  ay  (a 

court  garden  party),  Vlaie'.i\ 
Hawaiians,  The,  IV   30—38 
Hawke's  Bay,  New  Zealand,  IV. 

113 
Hawkeshury  Eiver,  IV.  18U 
Hay  Kiver,  British    Columbia, 

L242 
Haystack  mountaiu-peak.  New 

York,  II.  2U 


Havti,  II.  305,  30fi,  307, 315—318, 

III.  70 
Hazara     race.     The,      Afghan 

Turkestan,  V.  282 
Hazai'ah  mountains,   Afghanis- 
tan, V.  274 
Heard,  or  McDonald's  Isles,  VI. 

187 
Heidelbei*g    village,    Transvaal, 

VI.  167 
Hejaz,  or  Hedjaz,  The,  VI.  27, 

3',1,  68,  59,  63 
Hekla,    Mount,    VI.    210,    298; 

crater  of,  *  205 
Helena  city,  II.  66,  101 
HeMgoland,  VI.  203,  -  204 
Heliopohs,  Egypt,  VI.  82 
Hellenes,  VI.  258,  259 ;  character 

of  the,  19 
Helmand    River,    Afghanistan, 

V.  273,  276 
Hemispheres,  The  Eastei-n  and 

Western,  I.  ^  14 
Her.aclca     coal-fields,     Turkey, 

VI.  32 

Herat    city,  V.  273,    275 ;    the 

"Key  of  India,"  276  ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  city,  278  ;  ils  tombs 

and    former    grandeur,    278 ; 

history,  279  ;  the  "  granary  of 

Asia,"  279 
Herbert  River,  Queensland,  IV. 

215 
Herdsman  guitar-player  of  the 

Pampas,  III.  '  217 
Hermit  Isles,  IV.  bZ 
Hi-'va,  or  iierhn,  Paraguay  tea, 

III.  141,  142 
Herzegovina.  VI.  3,  15,  16,  210, 

236,  242,  243,  290 
Hesse,  Grand  Duchy  of,  VI.  292 
Hetcb-Hetchy  Valley,California, 

I.  319 
Highlands  of  Europe,   VI.  206, 

208—211 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  The,  VI. 

287 
High  Sierra,  The,  I.  319 
High  Veldt  plateau,  Transvaal, 

VI.  167,  169 
HUl.ah,  VI.  29,61,53 
Hill  country  of  India,  V.  188 
Hill  States,  North- West  India, 

V.  255 
Hiinalii  ya  Mountains,  V.  101, 177, 

188,  223,  263,  VI.  252  ;  its  three 

longitndiual  zones,  179  ;  fauna 

and    flora,    194,    195,    196;    its 

dense  forests,  195 
Himmelsberg,  Mount,  I.  66,  VI. 

297 
Hinchliff,  Mr.,  on  South  Ameri- 
can life.  III.  243,  244,  248 
Hindoo  dancers,   or    Culhacks, 

V.  '■  201 
Hindoo  dynasty.  Titles  of  the, 

V.  245 
Hindoo  Koosh  monntain-range, 

V.  267,  270,  274,   283,  VI.  226, 

227  ;  its  other  names,  271 
Hindi  o  pagoda  at  Malabar  Hill, 

Bombay,  V.  '  212 
Hindoo  temples  at  Benares,  V. 

211,  »  213,  •  237,  rUte  48 
Hindoos,  The,  V,  207,  VI.  228; 

their  language,  V.  205 
Hiudostanee,  the    language  of 

the  Hindoos,  V.  213 
Hindu    religion    prevalent    for 

ages,  V.  178 
Hingham    mountains,    Siberia, 

V.  8 
Hispaniola,  or  Hayti,  II.  300, 315 
Hir'sar,  Turkoman  country,   V. 

291 
Hissarhk,  VI.  58 
History  of  India.  V.  200-202 
Iljominel      Sayka      waterfalls, 

Sweden,  VI.  212 
IIoang-Ho,     The,     or     Yellow 

River,  III.  H7.  V.  26 
Hobart  Town,  I V.  •  129, 136-139 
Hobson's    Bay,    Australia,   IV. 

187 


Hochwald  mountains,  VI.  209 
Hodeida  town,  Arabia,  VI.  63 
Hog  Island,  VI.  188 
Hogolen  Island,  IV.  47 
HohenzoUern  family,  The,  VI. 

294 
Hoi-yuan-tcheu    city.    New    or 

Mantchu  Kuldju,  V.  95 
Ho-kow  district,  China,  V.  31, 

35 
Holland,  VI.  203,  206.  207,  295; 

area    and    population,     295 ; 

Napoleon's    opinion     of    the 

country,  '295;  the  d>kes,  295 
Holstein,  Duchy  of,  VI.  202 
Ho  -  lung -cliiau,    or    Northern 

Mantchuria,  V.  71,  75 
Holiithuria,  or  Sea  Cucumber, 

IV.  -242 
Hoinai-a  port,  Beloochistan,  V. 

268 
Honan    or    Ho-nau     province, 

China,  V.  33,  42 
Honduras,  British  (sec  Belize) 
Honduras,  III.  32—34 
Honey,  VI.  281 
Hongkiong,  or  Red  River, China, 

V.'M8 
Hong-Kong,    V.    31,    68—65;   a 

street  in,  *  60,  •  65 
Honolulu,  or  Oahu,  IV.  41 
Hooghley  Eiver,  V.  184 
Hoo-nan   or  Hoonau  province, 

China,  V.  28,  37 
Hoo-pih  province,  China,  V.  35 
Hoosac  tunnel,  The,  II.  227 
Hoosseinabad  Imamb.ara,   The, 

Lueknow,  V.  »  212 
Horace  della  Penna;  his  account 

of  the  tea  of  Tibet,  V.  104 
Horsburgh,  Cape  (now  Philpot 

Islandl,  I.  115 
Horses,  European,  VI.  220 ;    of 

tbe  Pampas.  III.  219 
Horton,  an    elevated   i^laau   in 

Cevlon,  V.  167 
Hoste  Islaud,  III.  263 
Hotham  Inlet,  I.  17 
Hot  season  in  India,  V.  188 
Hot  winds  or  Australia,  IV.  159 
Hot  winds  of  the  Sahara,  VI.  95 
Hottentots,  The,  VI.   143,  145, 

149,  162,  150 
Houquain  race.  The,  VI.  144 
Housatonic  monntain-i-ange,  II. 

220 
Housatonic  River,  II.  226 
Houses   in  Bankok ;     built   on 

pdes  or  rafts,  V.  134,  135 
Houses  iu  Holland,  how  built, 

VI.  295 
Houses   in   the   Laos    country, 

II.  •121,  lo8,  Plate  4t 
H<niston,  Anecdotes  of  Sara,  II. 

143 
Houston  city,  Texas,  II.  142;  its 

founder,  143 
Huaheine  Island.  IV.  63 
Huallaga  River,  III.  171 
Huancavelica  quicksilvei-  mines, 

III.  302,  316 

Huanillas  guano  deposits.  III. 
307 

Huasco,  Chili,  III.  281,  288 

Hue,  A\>W ;  his  travels  iu 
Tartary.  Tibet.  4c.,  V.  107 

Hudson  Eiver,  IL  91,  214,  215, 
216,  227 

Hudson's  Bay,  I.  120,  195,  193, 
239,  240 

Hudson's  Bay  Company, 1. 116 — 
190 ;  its  origin.  147  ;  decline 
of  the  tr.ide,'  156—162 ;  mono- 
poly of  the  fur  trade,  117,  US; 
its  French  rivals,  149,  1.5-t ; 
fierce  qunj'rcls,  156  ;  coa'itioii 
between  the  companies,  156 ; 
sale  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Com]>auy  to  the  Dominion  t)f 
Ciui.ida,  146,  100;  Indian  likiu;< 
for  the  Company,  162  ;  extent 
of  territory  once  ruled  by  the 
Compnny,  188  ;  average  wages 
of  the  Company's  oflicers,  192 
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Htio,  or  Phu-tim-tion,  citfulol  of 

Aiiuiii,  V.   lUt,  1.10;    ita  iiiiiiii 

slivot,  "  l.Vl 
]lUlinorhur>;,  (jliiciur  of,  I.  *  5:! 
iIuit/,ilo]>(>L-lit.li,    the    Moxiuaii 

w.ii-(,'i)cl,  II.  238 
Ilulcli,  IjhIio,  VI.  « 
Iliiiiiaii  buingH  bart.uroil  for<-Ioj.TM 

iui.l  hurau.-i,  V.  2H2 
lliiiniiii    life,  Low  estimato   of, 

in  IcJabo  city,  I.  :ilO 
Hiiinayuoii,   ouo  of    Ibo   Mo^ul 

kiiiif.s  of  India,  V.  201 
Humboldt,  Barou,  I.  •  9,  10,  V. 

liBli 
IlMinhnldt  Lake,  II.  62 
llniiib.ldt   liivur,  I.  2M,  II.  53, 

lid,  (ij 
llunuHDuks,  I.  115 
HnnKiirians,  The,  VI.  225,  220, 

281,  2H7 
Ihiuijary,  VI.  207,  210,  288,289, 

200 
Huns,  The,  VI.  259 
Huntor,  Dr. ;    Ilia    account    of 

liuiiKal,  V.   178,    187,   20:i,  20J, 

20?,  220,  232,  258 ;  of  tho  Mus- 

suhnaua  of  India,  203 
Hunter    River,    Australui,   IV. 

178 
Hunting  -  fp:ounds     of     North 

Aniurica,  Extent   of    the,    I. 

1S«    lOJ 
Hnntin'4  -  (Tounda      of      South 

Africa,  VI.  151 
Hunting'  on  the  Pampas,   III. 

2-11,  •215 
Hnutiu'„'     puanacos    with     the 

bolas.  III.  "245 
Huntin-.;  the  musk-ox.  I.  •  93 
Hnou  Kivcr,  Tasmania,  IV.  1.30 
Hiirka  Itiver,  Mantchuria,  V.  71 
Huron,  Lake,  I.  239,  II.  195, 196, 

las 

Huron,  new  territory,  II.  73 

Hnrnu.uiey,  III.  38 

Huts  ;   method  of  coustructiu^ 

in  Laos,  V.  '  121,  138;  cost  of, 

in  Coehin-China,  152 
Hja  Hya,  The,  III.  132 
Hwao-kiuy    prefecture,    China, 

V.  33 
Hwen  Thsantr,  an  old  Chinese 

traveller,  V.  288 
Mv.liih  Indians,  The,  III.  151 
llv.l.rabad,  V.  ISi,  219,  235,  21« 
Ilydrr  Ali,  V.  2141 
Hydraulic  niiuin^  iu  California, 

II.  2,  '  5,  I'tutc  10 


Ibttf^ue  town,  Colombia,  III.  88 
Iberian  Peninsula,  The,  VI.  203 
Iberians,  The,  VI.  229,  2()S 
lea  department,  Peru,  III.  292 
lee  ;  once  overspread  Nortlieru 

America,   Asia,  and    Eiu'ope, 

1.71 
Ice  :  the  Iatrc))i(l  in  the,  Baffiu's 

Bay,  I.  G2,  riatc  1 
Ice  :  winter  recreations  on  the, 

in  Greenland,  I.  *  85  ;   on  the 

St.  Lawrence,  I.  23J. 
Ice  njie,  Ihe  great,  VI.  207 
Icebergs,  Floating,  I.  '17,  35 ; 

enormous  size    and  probable 

we):jht  of,  06,  67 ;   danger  in 

uavigatin..r    among    the,    60 ; 

.great  height  of,   "81;   wave- 
worn,  •  69 
*'  Ice-blink,"  Explanation  of  the 

tenn,  I.  62 
lee-fields.  Various  forms  of,  T. 

•1.8  ;  navigation  difficult  in,  4S ; 

breakiug-up  of,  ^-19;  dangers 

of.  51 
Ice-fjords.  I.  63,  61 
Iceiloes,  I.  IS 


"  Ice-foot,"  I.  Ill 

Jc.bnid,  1.  76,  VI.  •20j,2I0,  220, 
298 ;  the  tei'in  a  niiMnomer, 
1.37 

Iceland,  Tho  Oreat  Geyser  of, 
rlalc  00 

Icelanders,  The,  VI.  287,  298. 

le  laudie  female  costumes,  I. 
•115 

I(!e-lenses ;  their  nso  in  Arctic 
regions,  I.  50 

Ice-packs  in  Welliogton  Cha-i- 
nel,  I'laU  2 

Ice-raft,  I.  •  33 

lehaboo  guano  deposits.  III. 
30,i 

I-chang  city,  China,  V.  27 

Idaho  territory.  United  State.?, 
1.  31)6,  307,  310,  II.  92 

Wcliih,  Went  Africa,  VI.  l:i3 

Idols;  giganti(!,in  Easter  Island. 
IV.*  (-1,  /'l-il, '32;  of  the  Mar- 
ipK-'sas,  J'l.id-  33;  of  Tibet,  V. 
103;  of  Unrmah.  V.  '117 

Idumoau  Desert.  VI.  U 

Igallik.)  x''jo;-d,  I.  OS 

Iguana,  Ttic,  III.  *45 

Ilchi,  tho  local  name  of  the 
chief  city  of  Khotan,  Mon- 
golia, V.  82,  93;  its  inhabi- 
tants, 90 

Ilha  tia  Prinea,  or  Prince's 
Island,  VI.  135 

Hi  or  l.:jlee  Kivor,  V,  92,  95,  S8, 
99,  lol 

Hi  valley.  The,  V.  98,  99,  288, 
295,  VI.  226 

Ilinoza  mouut4iin-peak,  Andes, 
III.  93 

llir.  Isle  of,  IV.  319 

lllahoun,  Egyjit,  VI.  82 

lUiniani  nioimta!n-peak  i,  Andes, 

III.  80,  171 
Hlinois,  11.  71,  115 
Illinois  liiver,  11.  193 
lll>riau  mountains,  VI.  15,  239 
lllyrian  race.  The,  VI.  235,  236 
Iloilo,Paiiay,  Philippine  Islands, 

IV.  291 

Imbabnra,  mouutaiu-peak  of  the 
Andes,  III.  91 

Imbros  Island,  VI.  3,  33 

Imperial  Fur  Company,  The,  I. 
302,  30i 

Inaccessible  Island,  VI.  188,  191 

IiiL-a  empire,  Tlie  ;  its  aborigiu...! 
races.  III.  171 

Inca  monuments,  Tiahuana^u, 
Bolivia,  III.  •  177 

Lucas,  History  of  the,  III.  311 
—314 

Independence  city, Missoiu'i, II. 
116 

Independent  Burmah,  V.  Ill, 
lU-123 

Independent  native  states  of 
ludia,  V.  263—280 

Independent  Turkestan,  V.  2S8; 
its  gradual  curtailment,  294 

India,  V.  155—280;  its  seas  and 
its  islands,  1.55—177 ;  map  of 
Lower  India  and  Ceylon,  I(t5  ; 
its  physical  features,  177,  ct 
set]. ;  plains  and  table-land,  178 
— 181 ;  the  Ghauts  and  "hack- 
waters,"  181—183;  tho  river 
system,  183—188;  tho  hill 
country,  188;  climate,  18S— 
1911  ;  mineral  wealth,  190-191 ; 
anini;il  aud  plant  hfe,I94— 199  ; 
polUie;il  divisions,  199  242; 
native  states  and  loreign  pos- 
sessions, 242 — 258 ;  commercial 
condition,  258;  exports  and 
imports,  2.59—261 ;  revenue, 
261-26;) :  heavy  cost  of  the 
army,  262  ;  its  neighhours  — 
Nepaul,  Sikhim  aud  Bhutan, 
Baloochistan,  Afghanistan, 
263-280 

ludia,  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
earth,  V.  178 

India,  a  place  for  money -making 
Europeans,  V.  257 


India  Proper,  V.  270 

lndiiin,A  North  Ainericnn  Crow, 

1.   'IKO;  a  typical    Yiiiuitan, 

III.  *'j1:  an  A7.t^>e  uian  and 
wiinian,  *  72,  •  73 
Indian  chief  of  North  California, 

and  family,  I.  •  281 
Indian    cotton    opuratives,    V. 

•260 
ludiau  dwelling  in  Canada,  An, 

I.  •  2.37 
Indian  flora.  The,  V.  195 
Indian    girl   of    Paraguay,  III. 

•196 
Itidiaii    houses    of   Bntzi',  III. 

•  1.53 
Indian  names.    Spoiling  of,   V. 

177 
Indian  Ocean,  V.  155,  232,  276, 

305 
Indian  of  the    old  Aztec   race, 

III.  '72 
Indian  Peninsula,  Tlie.  V.  170; 

Egyptian  plants  found  in  tho, 

195 
Indian.revenne,  V.  261—203 
Indian    Territory,  The,    North 

Amei-ica,  II.  126— 1-;0 
Indian  tribes  of  Brazil,  III.  151, 

•152,    •160;    of    BoUvia,  180, 

181;    of  North    America,   II. 

126 ;  of  Paraguay,  203 
Indian  woman  of  the  old  Aztec 

race.  III.  •  73 
Indiana,  II.  74,   194,  195;  area 

and  population,  194;  its  chief 

towns,  195 
Indianopolis,  IT.  195 
India-rubber  trees  of  Brazil,  III. 

136,  138 
Indians,  Apprehension  of  attacks 

from  American,  I.  296 
Indians,  Cruelties  practised  by 

some  North  American,  I.  299 
Indians    dressing    ore    for  the 

Corralitos  smelting  works,  il. 

•277 
Indians,  Mexican,  II.  •  269 
Indians  of  Brazil,  III.  •  152 
ludiaus  of  Central  America,  III. 

.59-70 
Indiaus  of  Cnzco,  Peru,  Plate  a) 
Indians    of    the     Grau    Chaco 

watching    the    fii'st    steamer 

on  the  Vermejo,  III.  •  229 
Indians    tapping     the     Caout- 
chouc, or   Xndia-i-ubber  tree, 

III.  '  69 
Indigo,  .ill.  31 
Indigo  factory  at  Allaliabad,  An, 

V.  •  2c9 
Indo-China,     Chen     India,     or 

Farther    ludia,    V.  111—155; 

countries  included  under  this 

name,  127;  Burmah,  111—126; 

Siam,      127 — 138;     Camboilia, 

l:i8— 147;      Auam,      147—150; 

Cocliiii-Cbina,  151 — 155 
Indo-Chinese  native  states,  V. 

245 
Indo-European  family,  The,  VI. 

225 
Indo-Hinialaya  valleys,  V.  102 
ludo-Malayan  Islands,  IV.  232, 

255-284' 
ludore,    or   the    domiiiions   of 

Holkar,  V.  245,  247 
Indrapura,   a  mountain  iu  Su- 
matra, IV.  275 
Indus,  The  Eivcr,  I.  5,  IH.  87, 

V.   ITS,  181,  232,  2a3,  251  ;  its 

tributaries,  18:1 ;  its  rise,  18i  ; 

valley  of  the,  232,  276 
Infanticide,  Suspected  practice 

of,  among  the  Indian  tribes, 

HI.  60 
Inhabitants    of     B-ngal,    Cha- 

meter  of  the,  V.  201 
Inland  logooas  ;  bow  caused,  V. 

182 
Insect  pests  peeidiar  to— 
Africa,  VI.  128,  151,  167 
Bolivia,  III.  175 
Canada  I.  223 


Inflect  pcfits  (wn(iaut.I)  :— 
Central  America,  111.  80 
Europe,  VI.  W, 
Mexico,  11.  U.'i'i 
Polyni.tita,  IV.  19 
The  American    pruiries.   If. 

'« 
The  Rockv  Mouutiiiw,  I.  297 
Siberia,  V.  11 
Insobriety,    Tendency     to,     in 

Bunmih,  V.  122 
Interior  of  smelting  work  i   at 

Chihuahua,  Mexic4j,  II.  '281 
Interior    of    the    Cathcdrul   of 

Quito,  Ecuador,  III.  •  9« 
Jnlrtpid,  The,  I.  62 ;  in  the  lea 

of  Ballln's  Bay.  J'lalc  1 
InuiKbitiouH  in  Holland,  France, 

&e.,  VI.  213 
Ionian  Islands,  The,  VI.  259,  279 
Ionian  Sea,  VI.  15 
Iowa,  11.  74,  y(>,  HI;  priueiiial 

towns.  111 
Ipswich,  Austrolia,  IV.  220 
Iquique  town,   Peru,   III.   303, 

3W 
Irak,  V.  315,  VI.  38 
Irak-A<ljeni,  VI.  39 
Irak-Arabi,  VI.  39,  56 
Iran,  the  native  name  of  Persia, 

V.  :»«,  307,  318,  319 
Iran  plateau,  V.  10 
Irazti    mountain -peak,   Cordil- 
leras, in.  -IS 
Ireland,  VI.  203,  293,  298 
Irkutsk,  Siberia,  V.  2,  12,  19 
Iron  Gate,  The,  VI.  207 
Iron  Kapids,  The.  III.  151,  152 
Iron  .Spring  Creek,  II.  99 
Ironstone    Mount,     Tasmania, 

IV.  1.30 

Iron-wood     tree.     The,     New 

Guinea,  IV.  •  2:!3 
Inawaddy   River,   V.    10,    107, 

111,  112,  •ll.i,  'in,  118,  124, 

125,  1.55,  156 
Irrigation  a  ucccssity  in  Pcn>ia, 

V.  305 

Irtish  River,  V   11,  95 

Isaac  River,  Australia,  IV.  219 

Lsliikari  River,  Japan,  IV.  316 

Ishik-dagh  monntain",  VI.  33 

Isla  Grande,  III.  268 

Islands      {!cc     their     rwpcctiefl 

namci) 
Islands   at   the  moutb  of    tho 

River  St.  Lawrence,  I.  •  213 
Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 

V.  187 
Islands  of    tho  ludiau    Ocean, 

VL  178 
"  Isle  of  Seri>ents,"  in  the  Bay 

of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  III.  •  148, 

151 
Isleof  Man,  VI.  587 
Isle  of  St.  John.  I.  233 
Isle  of  Pines,  The.  II.  300 
Isles  of  Aves,  III.  99 
Ismaiha,  Egrpt,  VI.  .'it 
Ismidt,  Turkey,  VI.  :i5 
Ispahan,  Persia,  V.  :J07,  318 
Issik-kul,  or  Istik  Kul,  Lake  of, 

V.  94,  295;  tceusry  of  the,  99 
Istaccihuail      mountain  -  iieak, 

Mexico,  II.  251 
Istalif   town,    Afghanistan,    V. 

279 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  II.  SW,  III. 

38 
Istilhir,  Gulf  of,  VI.  16 
Istria,  VI.  288,  290 
Itacolumi,   Mount,  Brazil,  IIL 

85 
Italian  lanCTiagc,  The,  VI.  2:SI 
Itidians,  The,  VI.  22S,  250,  2JU, 

274,  28 1,  28.5 
Italy,  VI.  199,  201.  207,  2U.  218, 

231,    258,    261,    212,    274-279 

lM>pulatiou,     revenue,     or;   . 

and  navy,  276 
Itamaritz    Falls,     Brazil,    III. 

166 
It.amba  m  »utaiu-p<al:,  Brazil, 

UL85 
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Itata  Kiver,  Chili,  IH.  282 
Ivaby  Kiver.  Brazil,  III.  151 
Ivory  Coast,  The,  VI.  127 
Ivory  tooth  of  the  uarwlial.  Use 
of  the,  I.  SS,  SO 


Jabal,  The,  or  iulaud  mouutaius 

of  -irahia,  VI.  03 
Jabel  Taric,  or  Gibraltar,  VI. 

271 
Jacksou  towu,  Missisaii'pi,  II. 

ISJ 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  II.  179 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  II.  115 
JacobabaLl,  Bombay,  V.  2o5 
Jaffa,  VI.  --10,  11,  oi 
Jallna  towu,  Ceylon,  V.  17-t,  175 
Jagor,  HeiT ;  his  travels  in  the 

PhiUxjpiues,  IV.  288,  292 
Jagiiai"  and  ant-eater,   Combat 

between.  III.  ^133 
Jaguar,  The  Brazilian,  III.  153 
Jahnavi  Eiver,  V.  18G 
Jakobshavu,  Greenland,   I.  G4, 

^  65,  67,  75 
Jam,  Tasmanian  factory  for  the 

manufactiu-e  of,  IV.  13i 
Jamaica.  II.  305,  306,  307—315 ; 

its     climate,    303;      decayed 

graudenr  everywhere  visible, 

308—310 ;  fertility  of  the  soil, 

312;  effect  of  negro  emancipa- 
tion, 312  ;   exports,  312,  314  ; 

white    population,    313 ;    the 

revenue,  31-t 
James  River,  Virginia,  II.  166  j 

view  on  the.  Plate  IS 
Jamestown,  St.  Helena,  VI.  192, 

^193 
James     White ;     his      t'ei'ilous 

voyage  throuith  the  Colorado 

Canon,  II.  -  40,  51,  52 
Jammn    hill-district.  Northern 

India,  V.  251,  252 
Jamuna  Kiver,  V.  184 
Janina,  Turkey,  VI.  2'> 
Jan  Mayeu  Island,  I.  51,  79,  102, 

143 
Jaora  state.  Central  India,  V. 

2-47 
Japan  ;  its  islands  and  principal 

cities,    IV.    305-320 ;    rapid 

change  in  the  manners  of  its 

inhabitants,  312 
Japan,    Rox)e-niaking    in,    IV. 

^309 
Japanese  Emiiii-e,  IV.  301—320 ; 

the  Loochoo  and  other  islands, 

302—304;  the  Japanese  islands, 

230,  304—306;   statistics,  &c., 

306—311 ;      population,     307 ; 

some    Japanese     towns    and 

traits,     311—314;     the    Aino 

country,  314 — 320 
Japanese  feri-y-boat.  A,  Tlate  40 
Japanese      artists  •      artificial 

flower-maker,  IV.  "309  ;  cai-(c- 

de-visitc    printer,    '^'SDH ;    fan- 
'   maker,  ''SOS 
Jason  Steeple,  Falkland  Islands, 

III.  25> 
Jassy,  Moldavia.  VI.  2S5 
Jat  tribe.  The,  V.  245 
Jatahy  villacrc,  Brand,  V.  153 
Java,    IV.    22S,    267—275;     its 

vegetable    productions,    267 ; 

the  upas-tree,  267—270,  '269  ; 

cliniate,  270 ;    history,    270  - 

274;  government,  274 ;  revenue 

and  trade.  274,  275 ;  a  forest 

scene,  *  276 
Javanese    carts,    IV.    •  272 ;    a 

palanquin,    *  280;    musicians, 

•281 
Jaxartes  River,  V.  276,  295,  303 
Jebel  Akh.lar.  VI.  (;(i 
Jcbcl  Ascer,  VI.  07 


j  Jebel  Hasan.  VI.  65 

Jebel  Judi,  Kurdist;iu,  VI.  33 

Jebel  Miltsin,  VI.  94 

Jeddah,  V.  313,  VI.  27,  43,  5S,  02, 
63 

Jefferson  city,  II.  115,  123 

Jefferson  River,  II.  IW 

Jefferson's  Rock,  Harper's 
Ferry,  II.  *  152 

Jehangii-,  the  Mogid  king,  V.  201 

Jelalabad,  V.  273  ;  its  memor- 
able siege,  279 

Jerusalem,  VI.  39,  41,  54; 
southern  ramiiarts  of,  '■^  oo 

Jesuit  iufluenee  in  South 
America,  III.  194,  250 

Jesmt  mission  church.  Ruins  of, 

III.  -  2ul 

Jesulnierc  state,  Rajpootaua,  V. 

246 
Jew,  A  wandering,  in  the  Fiji 

Isles,  rv.  as 

Jewels ;   the  Shah  of    Persia's 

collection,  V.  307—309 
Jewish  ladies  of  Morocco,  VI, 

112 
Jews  in  Morocco.  VI.  Ill ;  their 

occupations,  115 
Jews,  The,  VI.  22.5,  229,  232,  23S, 

247,  254,  286 
Jen^ore,  V.  245,  246 
Jezireh  city,  Tigiis  River,  VI. 

33 
Jhalawav     native     state,     Eaj- 

pootana,  VI.  246 
Jhelam  River,  V.  251 
Jhind  native  state,  V.  24o,  250 
Jii-m,  the  capital  of  Badakshau, 

V.  280 
Jobie     Island,     Malay     Aa-ehi- 

pelago,  IV.  234 
Joe  Smith,  II.  63,  61 
Jolui  Brown's  attack  on  Hai"x>er's 

Ferry,  II.  152,  154 
John  Hicks,  Who  was  ?  V.  274 
Johnston,  Mr.  Keith,  III.  132— 

134,  200,  202,  203,  VI.  27,  94,  96 
Johore  native  kingdom,  Malay 

Peuiusida,  IV.  2S3 
Jouquiere  Bay,  Saghalin  Island, 

IV.  318 

Jordan,  The  Kiver,  VI.  28,  29, 

42.  13 
Joudhix>re  or  Mar  war  kuigdom, 

Rajpootana,  V.  246 
Juan  de  Nova  Castella,  Disco- 
veries of,  VI.  192,  194 
Juan  Fernandez,  IV.  2,  3 
Jubbulpore  city,  India,  V.  222 
Judith  Basin,  Mississippi  River, 

II.  100 
Jujuy,  Argentine  Repiibhc,  III. 

174,  215,  24« 
Juliauehaab,  Greenland,   I.   70, 

136,  *  141 
Jumna  River,  V.  183,  185.  186, 

210,  215,  250 
Jimctiou  of  Brown's  Kiver  v.-ith 

the      Puntledge,     Vancouver 

Island,  I.  '■■  197 
Jungle  of  India,  Dangers  of  the, 

V.  194 

Juniata  River,  Peimsylvania,  II. 

*205 
Jupiter   Olvmpus,    Temple    of, 

Athens,  VI.  282 
Jura  Alps,  VI.  261 
Jura  Mountains,  VI.  209 
Jutland,  VI.  287,  297 
Juy-hung,  China,  V.  34 


Kaaba,  The,  or  "  Kissinp-stone  " 

enclosure  nt  Mecca,  VI.  *  64 
Kaatersldll  Falls.  II.  215 
Kachh    hills.     The,    India,    V. 
232 


Kadapa  district,  Madras,  V.  227 
"Kafiu'"  (i.e.    iuhdel)  country, 

Central  Asia,  V.  2S2,  283,  VI. 

227 
Kaffir  country,  South  Africa,  VI. 

142,  et  scq. 
Kaffirland,  VI.  154, 158 
Kaffirs,  The.  VI.  14:?,  149,  152 
Kaff"i-aria,  VI.  74.  154,  157 
Kagosima  city,  Japan,  IV.  307 
Kasru,  The,  of  New  Caledonia, 

IV.  ^  20 

Kaietnr   Fall,   British  Guiana, 

III.  -  117.  lis 
Kai-fung-Foo  city.  China,  V.  26 
Kaigalle,  Ceylon,  V.  175 
Kaioa  Island,  IV.  246 
Kati'wan,  holy  city,  Tunis,  VI. 

lUO 
Kaisoi'ieh,  VI.  46 
Kaisu'-i-Hind,    Queen    Victoria 

assumes  the  title  of,  V.  202 
Kakougo  state.  West  Africa,  VI. 

136 
KaUa,  or  Salt  Mountains,  V.  188 
Kalahagh.  Afghanistan  ;  its  salt 

mines,  V.  274 
Kalahai-i  Desert,  The,  VI.  146, 

152,  155,  167 
Kalakaua.  King  of  theSaudwich 

Inlands,  IV.  -  32,  Plate  31 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai  fortress,  Afghan- 
istan, V.  279 
Kalmuk  or  Kalmouk  tribes,  V. 

79,  94,  -  96,  101,  243 
Kalpitiya,  Ceylon,  V.  166 
Kalsia  state.  Northern  India,  V. 

250 
Kamboja,     another    name    for 

Cambo".lia,  V.  138 
Kampouchia,  another  name  for 

Cambodia,  V.  139 
Kampot,  the  only  port  of  Cam- 
bodia, V.  142, 144 
Kanirup  district,  Assam.  V.  223 
Kamtchatka,  I.  18,  74.  IV.  319, 

V.  2—4,  6,  VI.  235:  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  V.  "H ;  the 
harbour  of  Petropavlovski,  4  ; 
reindeer,  dog-sledges,  &c.,  3 

Kamtchatka  River,  V.  3,  4 

Kanasawa  city,  Japan,  IV.  307 

Kaudj'  or  Candy,  ouce  the  capi- 
tal of  Ceylou,  V.  173,  174,  175 

Kaudyau  hills.  The,  V.  166 

Kaug.iroo,  The,  IV.  *  133,  135 ; 
hunting  the,  *213 

Kantrhoa  town,  Corea,  V.  66 

Kangi-a  valley,  Tibet,  V.  102, 
199  ;  tea  cultivation,  225 

Kanhari,  Isle  of  Salette,  Prin- 
cipal grotto  of,  V.  *2tl;  cave- 
temples  of,  235,  *  237 

Kano  citv,  Sokoto,  VI.  *133, 
134 

Kansas  city,  II.  122 

Kansas  State,  II.  112—114;  chief 
cities,  112 

Kan-su  province,  China,  V.  32, 
38 

Kao-chia-yeu,  Cliiua,  V.  27 

Kapunda  copper  mines,  Aus- 
traha,  IV.  *204 

Kapurthala  stiite.  Northern 
India,  V.  250 

Karabura  Mountains,  V.  99 

Karadagh,  or  Czernagoi'a,  other 
names  for  Montenegro,  Xl. 
242 

Karahissar,  VI.  46 

Kai-a  Kalmuk  lake,  Pamir 
Steppe.  V.  288 

Kai'a  Kalmuk  tribe,  V.  79 

Kara  Kirghiz  ti'ibe,  V.  296 

Karakomm  mountain  -  chain, 
Himalayas,  V.  286 

Kar;ikouui  mouutuiu  -  range, 
Himalnyas.  V.  179 

Karn-Kul,  one  of  the  Pamir 
lakes,  V.  288 

Kiira-Kum,  or  Black  Sands,  V. 
291 

Kai'a  Kunis,  Sea  of  Aral,  V. 
303 


Karambout,  India,  V.  193 
Kaiushar   town,   Eastern    Tur- 
kestan, V.  91,  92 
Karategin,    Pamii-   Steppe,    V, 

2*8,  291 
K;u-aiUi   native  state,    RajpoO' 

tana, V.  246 
Kareus  tribe.  The,  Burmah,  V, 

123 ;  influence  of  Christianity, 

125 
Karieal,     French     settlement, 

India,  V.  257 
Kai'li,  near   Poonah ;   its  cave- 
temples,  V.  255 
Kavnal  district,  Puniab,  V.  315 
Karnul,  Madras,  V.  227 
K;i  rroo    couutrv,    The,     South 

Africa,  VI.  15-4 
Kars,  IV.  35,  37,  47 
Karsliee  city,  Bokhai'a,  V.  290 
KiU'war  t^awo,  Bombay,  V.  231 
Kasiui  Hill  States,  V.  255 
Kash  River,  V.  101 
Kashan  city,  Persia,  V.  31S 
Kashon   Mountains,    The,    VI, 

167 
Kashgar,  or  Chinese  Tartarv,  V. 

79  fcity  of,  82,  S6,  88,  91,  92 
Kashgoi-ia,    Tiu'kestan,    V.    84, 

91  " 
Kashmir.  India,  V.  S6,  111,  156, 

179,  180,  196,  198,  245,  251;  its 

shawls,    110 ;    vegetable   pro- 
ductions, 196—198 
Katr-eu-Nil,  VI.  82 
Kassaba,  Vale  of,  VI.  23 
Katahdin,  Mount,  II.  233 
Katamandoo,  the  capital  of  Ne- 

paxd,  V.  263,  264 
Katamarau  in  the  surf  before 

Madras,  V.  »22S 
Katchall.  one  of    the  Nicobar 

Ishiuds,  V.  162 
Kattiawar  hills,  V.  232 
Kattiawar  native  states,  V.  245 
Kattywar  Hills,  V.  188 
Kauri  s"um  of  New  Zealand,  IV. 

123 
Kavesi  River,  India,  V.  228 
Kazimaiu,  Turkey,  VI.  50 
Kazvin  city,  Persia,  V.  31S 
Ke  Islands,  IV.  248 
Keban-maden  mines,  VI.  47 
Kedah  {sec  Quedah). 
Keeling  Islands,  V.  176 
Kei    Kiver,    South  Africa,  VI. 

154 
Keles  vallev,  Kuldia,  V.  9S 
Keluug,  Formosa,  IV.  299,  309, 

320 
Kemp  Land,  VI.  1S3 
Kenneh,  Egypt,  VI.  S3 
Keutuckv  River,  II.  193 
Kentiicky  State,   II.   190—194; 

area,  190 ;  i>opulatiou,  191 
Keppel  Islands,  III.  266,  267 
Kerbella,  ^^.  4S,  62 
Kerguelen  Island,  VI.  187,  188; 

the  cabbage-tree.  188 
Kennan  city,  Persia,  V.  318 
Kei-manshah  city,  Persia,  V.  313 
Kennedec  Isles,  IV.  8G 
Kesanlik,  Eastern  Roumelia,VI. 

24t 
Keshin,  Arabia,  VI.  71 
Khabarofka,  Amoorland,  V.  8 
IChalkis  peniusula.  VI.  16 
Khau  of  Bokhara,  The,  V.  29D 
Khanates,  The,  V.  288—291 
Kharkof  towu,  Russia,  VI.  252 
Kharpout,  VI.  47 
Khartoum.  VI.  84,  85,  86 
Khasgar.  V.  288 
Khasia  Mountains,  IV.  54.  255 
Kliedive  of  Egypt,  The,  VI.  SO, 

83,  90,  91 
Kelat    city,     Beloochistan,    V. 

26S,  *  269,  270 
Khinghan  range,  V.  78 
Khitay,  a  Tartar  name  for  the 

Chinese,  V.  si»,  im 
Khiva.    V.    27S.    289,    290,   294; 

Khanate  of,  V.  288 ;  cemetery 

at,  Plate  W 
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Khiviui  oasis,  The,  V.  :i0.1 
KliiiKT,  Kiimi'i*,   en-   Kc),   trndi- 

tioiiiil  lianiu '>!'  1  ho  early  ililla- 

bitiinlH  (if   Canihotlia,  V.   I'-iV, 

112 
"  Klinj,"  Law  of,  iu  tbo  Punjab, 

V.  221 
KlinjaCluu  KivcT,  VI.  28 
KhiiKiiii,    KuUaii,    or   Khokand 

tol-l'itory,  V.  2al,  291,  2U5,  297; 

Paliicu    of    tho    ux-KIhlu    of, 

•  29:i 

Khoiif^,  View  iu,  Cambodia,  V. 

•no 

Kliorassau  province,  Persia,  V. 

28-1,  al5 
Khosot  tribe,  V.  79 
Khotaii  or  Houiiin  city,   Mon- 
golia, V.  80,  82,  90 
Khyber,  Tho,  Moloocbistau,  V. 

21)8 
Khyrpore,  V.  215 
KiakUtii,  or  Kiachta,  Siberia,  V. 

18,  110 
Kiaudra,    a   liiijhlaud    district, 

Au3tmlia,  IV.  KM 
Kian);-si  proviuce,  China,  V.  28, 

3^1,  35  ;  its  groeu  teas,  :U 
KiaujT-su  province,   Chiua;    its 

>rreat  population,  V.  31 
Kief  town,  Russia,  VI.  252 
Kien-chow,  China,  V.  39 
Kila\iea,  Sandwich  Islands,  IV. 

•40 
Kilcoy  monutaiu-rauge,  Queens- 
land, IV.  21S 
Killiugtou's  Peak,  Green  Moun- 
tains, II.  227 
Kilwas,  Zanzibar,  VI.  179 
Kimbalu    mountain    and    lake, 

Borneo,  IV.  25S,  259 
Kimberley,   South   Africa,   VI. 

IKi,  117,  149,  11)3,  I'Idt.'  55 
Kill  River,  China,  V.  34 
KiuLT  Charles  Island,  Galapagos 

groui),  IV.  *  4 
King  Charles's  South  Laud,  HI. 

265 
King  CoUee,  VI.  130 
Kiuir  George's  Sound,  IV.  209, 

212 
King  of  Burmah  ;  titles  of,  V. 

117 ;  baneful  iutluence  of  his 

rule,  124 
King    WiUiaui's    Land,     East 

Greenland.  I.  •121 
King    William's    Town,    South 

Africa,  VI.  154 
King's,  or  Kaweah  River,  I.  319 
Kings    of   Siani,    The,  V.  131, 

•  132,  •  133 
Kingsmill  Islands,  IV.  50 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  II.  30S,  310, 

311 
Kioto,   the    ancient   capital  of 

Japan,  IV.  307,  311 
Kipahaks  tribe,  V.  29S 
Kirghiz  steppe.  The,  V.  295 
Kirghiz  Sultan,  A,  V.  •  284 
Ku-ghiz  tribe,  V.  92,  94,  D9,  100, 

287,  288,  289,  290,  295,  302;   a 

bride  of  the,  •  93 
Kirghizniu-Alatau  mountain,  V. 

99 
Kiria,   Mongolia;    ancient  city 

ueiir,  V.  80 
Kirin  Oola  city,  China,  V.  74 
Kirin,  Tchilin,  or  Central  Maut- 

churia,  V.  71 
Kirong  Pass,  The.  V.  lOS 
Kishiuef  town,  Knssia,  VI.  252 
Kishngarh  native  state,  Rajpoo- 

taniv,  V.  216 
Kistna  River,  V.  156,  249 
Kitchen,  A   Mexican  rural,  II. 

•  301 

Kinsliiu,  a  Japanese  island,  IV. 

305 
Kizel  Su  River,  V.  86 
Kizil-Irinak  River,  VI.  28.  33 
Kizil-Kuni,  or    Rod   Sands,  V. 

295 
Kizil  Tngli,  or  Red  Mountains, 

Eastern  Turkestan,  V.  80 


Kizil  town,  Eastern  Turkestan, 

V.  86 
Klamath,  Fort,  £.290 
Klamath  Lake,  I.  290,  299,  301 
Klamath  River,  I.  294,  295 
Klipdrift  («ec  Uarkly) 
Kliuchev  volcano,  Kaintcliatka, 

V.  4 

"  Kloofs,"    Tho,    or   mountaiu- 

gorgoH,  South  Africa,  VI.  150, 

167 
Knighthood,    Four    orders    of 

SiamoHO,  V.  131 
Kiughts  of  Malta,  The,  VI.  278 
Knon  Land,  VI.  Ift! 
Knoxvillc,  TcimesHeo,  II.  180 
Kobe,  or  Hiogo,  Japan,  IV.  311, 

312 
Koch  Bihar  native  state,  V.  255 
Kodja  Balkan,  VI.  15 
hoepang,  or  Coupang,  IV.  252 
Kohi-i-liaba  uionutain-rangc,  V. 

271 
Kolu-ud  Mountains,  V.  305 
Koiridicastrou,  VI.  2 
Kokaud,  V.  92 

Kokrobat,  Turkestan,  V.  86 
Kohipore  or  Kolhapore,  V.  2-15, 

247 
KoleshergKopie  diamond-field, 

VI.  116 

Kouieh,  or  Icouiiim,  VI.  33.  46 
Kooria  Mooria  Islands.  III.  306 
Koosh  mountains,  V.  101 
Kopal,  Ivussiiui  settlement,  Al.a- 

tagli  mountains,  V.  9t 
Koraiina  tribe,  V.  146 
Kordofau  province,  Egypt,  VI. 

85,  131 
Koriaks,  Tho,  V.  3,  15 
Korla,  Kouraliu,  or  Kouroungli, 

Easteni  Turkestan,  V.  91,"  92 
Kororoka,  New  Zealand,  TV.  120 
Kosi  River,  V.  263 
Kosseir,  Egypt,  VI.  83 
Kota  native  state,  Kaipootana, 

V.  240 
Kotgarh  native  state,  India,  V. 

215 
Kotra,  Bombay,  V.  235 
Koumamotou  city,  Japan,  IV. 

307 
Kouna,  Tripoli,  VI.  31 
Kowait,  Arabia,  V.  314 
Kowloon  peninsula  and  island, 

V.  58,  59 
Koyunjik,  VI.  55 
Krasnoiarsk,  Siberia,  V.  20,  21 
Krasnovodsk,  Fort.  V.  303 
Krean  River,  IV.  2S2 
Krishna  River,  V.  2:52 
Kroomcn  tribe.   The,   VI.   126, 

128,  135 
Krnsnaya  Place,   Moscow,  VI. 

•256 
Kucha  city.  Eastern  Turkestan, 

V.  91,  9'2 
Kuchiug    town,    Sarawak,    IV. 

260,  262,  263 
Kuen  Lull  monutain-chain,  V. 

84,  101,280;  its  mineral  trea- 
sures, 90 
Kugu])chi  sands,  Mongolia,  V. 

80,  82 
Kuka  tomi,  V?est  Africa,  VI.  134 
Ku-Klux  faction.  The,  II.  175, 

l.*l.  191 
Kuldia,  A,  "  Tartar"  of,  V.  '97 
Kuldia    province,    V.    9-2—101; 

population,  94  ;  i-ichness  of  its 

vegotatiou,  9.8;  animal  life  of 

this  roirion,  99 
Kuldja  towns,  'S'.  91,  92,  94,  95, 

97 ;  price  of  articles  of  food, 

98 
Kuldin,  Tungaus  and  Kalmnks 

of,  V.  •  96 
Kulm  khanate,    Afghan  Tinl:- 

cstan,  V.  282 
Kultok  Valley,  Siberin,  V.  14 
Kulugli  tribe,  VI.  94, 100 
Kum  city,  Persia,  V.  318 
Kuma  River,  V.  303 
KulUiion  country,  India,  V.  ISO 


Kumtagli  desert,  V.  79 

Kunar  River,  V.  2K) 

Kuii'luz  khanate,  Afghan  Tur- 
kestan, V.  282 

Kunges  River,  V.  101 

Kunlish  Aljw,  VI.  :i8 

Kurdish  hunter.  A,  VI.  •2.'} 

Kur  River,  V.  :«« 

Knrdistau,  VI.  27,  31,  38,  47  ;  its 
inonntain-range,  V.  305 

Kurds,  The,  V.  '292 

Kurilo  Islands,  IV.  230,307,  315, 
319,  V,  99 

Kiu-ilc  Strait,  TV.  319 

Kumah,  VI.  4« 

Kuro  Siwo  current.  The,  IV, 
3'20 

Kurracheo  city,  V.  183,  219,  231, 
2:j5 

Kurz,  Mr. ;  his  botanical  re- 
searches, V.  179 

Kusi  River,  V.  18:S 

Kutaya,  Turkey,  VI.  35 

Kutchitk  Mendere,  or  Cayster 
River,  VI.  28 

Kwai-eliow,  V.  27 

Kwei-kiang,  or  Cinnamon  River, 
V.  39 

Kyen-dwon  Hirer,  Bununb,  V. 
112 

Kyzyl-arvat,  V.  291,  303 


Laaland,  VI.  293 

Labelle  Rapids,Thc,  Gold  Coast, 

VI.  127 
Labrador  scalers.  The,  I.  79,  80 
Labrador  tea,  I.  191 
Labium,  English  fccttleinent  at, 

IV.  '2:!5 
La  Calle  harbour,  Algeria,  VI. 

109 
Laccadive  Islands,  V.  176,  255  ; 

their  danger    to    navigators, 

176  ;    native  name,  *'  Lakaini- 

Bivh,"  or  100,000  Isles,  176 
La  Chiuiba  Bay,  Bolivia,  ni. 

150 
Lachlau   Eiver,  Australia,  TV. 

156 
Ladilk     province,     or     Middle 

Tibet,  V.  102,  •  104,  •  109,  251, 

252 
Ladies,  Cliinese  and  Tartar,  V. 

•  5:i ;  Chinese,  62 
Ladinians,  VI.  260 
Lado,  EgJTt,  VI.  86 
Ladoga,  Lake  of,  VI.  212 ; 
Ladi'one  Islands,  IV.  46 ;    once 

tlio  name  of  Hong  Kong,  V.  59 
Lafonia     Peninsula,     Falkland 

Islands,  III.  256 
"  Lag,"  or  convict  of  Tasmania, 

&c.,  IV.  14ii— 147,  210,  211 
Lagoa  do3   Patos,   Brazil,   III. 

135 
Lago  de  Cucao,  Chili,  III.  270 
Lagoon  in  the  Titrras  CalicntcSj 

A,  II. '253 
L.igoou  island.  A,  IV.  8 
La  Grange  Mountain,  II.  110 
Lagos  Island,  VI.  131 
Lagos  River,  VI.  131 
Lagos,  West  Africa,  VI.  130  :  n 

factory  at,  •  129 
La  Gnayra,  Venezuela,  III.  99, 

114 
Lahaina  town.  Sandwich  Isles, 

IV.  •  36,  41 
Lahore,  V.  214,  218  ;  its  former 

population,  218 ;     the  palace 

at,  •  217 
Lake  City,  Colorado,  TL  67 
Lake  of  the  Clouds,  II.  2:51 
Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  II. 

215 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  I.  ilO 


Lakes,  'Mi.;  j-iui'ii  ,.1  .— 
Aeubf..,  Chili,  in.  274 
Alexandria,  Australia,  IV.  I.VI 
Aral,  V.  10 
Atliiil)iu<cu,  I.  190,  'iV> 
Aylnier,  I.  190 
Balkid,  Siberia,  V.  •  1:!,  1.1 
Bttlkash,  Kuldja,  V.  97,  'M 
Bandak,  Norw.iy,  VI.  •  21.') 
Cluul,  North  Africa,  VI.  90, 

13-4 
Chalco,  Mexico,  11.  251,  20» 
Chaniplnin,  II.  214,  215,  •216, 

227,  228,  2:10 
Como,  VI.  271 
Di  Uardn,  VI.  274 
Donner,  California,  I.  •  27.'J 
Erie,  or  Erike,  I.  210.  II.  190, 

200,  '201,  202,  203,  214 
Etko,  Egi7)t,  VI.  Hi 
George,   New  South  Wales- 

IV.  173 
George,  New  York  State,  IT. 

91,  21.';,  Plntc  17 
Hallula,  Algiers,  VI.  107 
Hope,  Hot  si>rings  of,  New 

Zealand,  n'.  •  117 
Huleh,  VI.  l;i 
Humboldt,  II.  62 
Huron,  I.  2J9,  II.  195, 190, 19P 
Hmennkoi,  Siberia,  V.  14 
Iseo,  VI.  274 
Isuik,  VI.  30 
Itasca,  II.  103 
Kimbalu,  Borneo,  IV.  2.18 
Klamath.  I.  2»4,  290,  2!I9 
Ladoga,  VI.  212 
Llanquihne,  Chili,  III.  274 
Lncerne,  VI.  2!l4 
Maggiore,  VI.  274 
Millar,  Sweden,  \X  212,  301 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  III.  35 
Manitoba,  I.  240 
Marootis,  VI.  Si 
Michigan,   II.   114,  195,   196, 

198 
Mooris,  'VI.  a3 
Mooschcad,  II.  233 
Nepigon,  Canada,  I.  2:19 
Nyaiiza,  VI.  175 
Nyassa,  VI.  74 
Oiiane-eheon-ehane,     China. 

Pi.itc  41 
Onega,  Vl.  2.55 
Ontiirio,  1.214,  •217,2(0 
Pepin,  II.  110.  115 
Banco,  Chili,  III.  274 
Rotoiuahann.  Now  Zealand, 

IV.  119,  Plate  M 
Eotoriux,  New  Zealand,  FV. 

119 
Shirwa,  Africa,  VI.  175 
Superior,  I.  •  157,  2:19.  240, 
II.  110,  •  113,  114,  115,  195, 
196,  200 
Susses,  I.  190 

Tahoe,  California,  1 .315.  II.  60 
Tanganyika,  VI.  86,  13(>,  175 
Taupo,    New    Zealand,    IV. 

•  113,  119 
Tezcuco,  Mexico,  II.  251,  261 
Titicaca,    Bolivia,    in.    171, 
•181,    163,  •l!-5,    29S,   311; 
fish  from,  •  192 
T.somoriri,  Tibet,  V.  •  105 
Tzana,  Abyssinia,  VI.  75 
Umlagog,  II.  231 
Urmia,  Persia,  V.  307 
Van,  VI.  28 
Victoria,  Pamir  Steppe,  'V. 

•285,287 
Wendouree,    Australia,    IV. 

190 
Wetter,  Sweden.  VI.  212 
Winuebairo,  II.  114 
Winiioi>tt.'os.is.  I.  240 
AViuniiwg,  I.  •2.39,  240 
Winnipiseou'oe,  II.  231 
Wollaston,  I.  240 
Xaltoo;in,  Jlexioo.  IL  251 
Xochimilico.  Mexico,  II.  251 
(For  othcy  Kilv.«  not  «ic»tio»u-d 
a}}Ove,  «fl    their  rts}Kctiv9 
itanie^.) 
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Lakes,  Chinese,  V.  28,  30;  the 

sacretl,  30 
Lakes  iu  Bengal  and  Cambodia, 

V.  139 
Lakes  iu  the  Philippine  Islands, 

IV.  280 

Lakes  of  Eiu-ope,  V.  212 
Lakhimjiore  district,  Assam,  V. 

22.! 
Lall-Lall    Falls,  AustmliJ,    TV. 

•  ISi),  190 
Lamas. The,  or  BudiLllist  priests, 

V.  lOS,  110 
I.amb.veque,  Peri,  III.  292 
Lamoille  Eiver,  The,  II.  228 
Lampoo-Batans^   uioxmtaiu,  Ce- 
lebes, IV.  250 

Lancaster  Sound,  I.  02,  115 
Laud  and  water,  Relative  pro- 
portion of,  I.  15,  16 
Land,  Value   of,  in  Canada,  I. 
218 ;   feutlal     tenure  of,    233 ; 
easy  purchase  of,  in  Australia, 

IV.  182 

Laudak,  Boj-neo,  Valuable  flia- 
moud  found  at,  IV.  258 

Laud-crab  of  the  Fi.iis,  IV.  •  21 

Landcs  of  Brittany,  The,  VI. 
207,  201 

Laud-leeches  iu  Ceylon ;  their 
voracity,  aud  protection  from, 

V.  174, 175 

Land-svstem    of    Russia,    The, 

VI.  250 

Laud-tas,  The  ludiau,  V.  202 

Laud-tenure  iu  Turkey,  VI.  10 
—12 

Lanijar  -  Kaish  village,  Pamir 
Steppe,  V.  286 

Laugres  Plateau,  The,  VI.  201 

Langtam  mountain-range.  The, 
Himalayas,  V.  Ill 

Languages  of  Europe,  VI.  232, 
233 

Langue  d'oc,  or  Provencal  dia- 
lect, VI.  262 

Langue  d'oil,  a  Romance  dialect, 

IV.  262 

Lansing  town,  Michigan,  II.  195 

Lanzarote  Island,  Cauai'ies,  VI. 
195 

Laos  country.  Scene  iu  a  village 
of  the,  Plate  44  ;  village  iu  the 
interior  of,  V,  •  124,  138 

Laotian  native  iirinces,  List  of, 

V.  130 

La  Paz,  Bolivia,  III.    174,  179, 

182—184,  186,  187 
La  Perouse,  Shipwreck  of,  IV. 

55;    monument    to,    IV.    170, 

V.  3 
La  Perouse,  Strait  of,  IV.  316 
La  Piedra,  S])auish  settlement, 

Patagonia,  III.  251 
Lapland,  I.  31 
Laplaud,  M.  Regnard's  visit  to, 

IV.  132 
Laplanders,  The,  I.  2,  39 
La  Plata,  Republic  of.  III.  201, 

207 
La  Plata  Eiver,  III.  239 
Lapp  family.  A,  I.  ♦  32 
Lapps,  The,  I.  95,  U5,  VI.  229, 

230,  'JM,  287 
Lap  race.  The,  VL  202,  211 
l.aramie  Plains,  II.  88,  89 
Lavissa,  VI.  26 

Laristau  mountain-range,   Per- 
sia, V.  305 
Lai'naka.  Cyprus,  VI.  2S3  ;  view 

of,  •  285 
La  Silla  moimtain,  Venezuela, 

in.  99 
I-a<  Palmas,  Argentine  Republic, 

III.  208 
La^  I'almas  town,  Canaries,  VI. 

195 
Las  Salinas,  Bolivia,  III.  176 
Lasso,  Use  of  the.  iu  America, 

II.  •145,  III.  260 
La  Tabla-s,  Venezuela,  III.  100 
Latakia,  Syria,  VI.  31,  -10;  view 

iu  the  Plain  of,  Svria.  •2S 
Latin  race.  The,  VI.  2.'>8,  2«7 


Latin  States,  The,  VI.  258—280 

I-a  Trobe  River,  Australia,  IV. 
102 

Latter  Day  Saints,  The,  II.  63 

Launceston,  Tasmania,  IV.  130, 
138 

Lauterbrunnen,  VI.  212 

Lawrence  city,  Kansas,  II.  112 

Layard,  Sir  A.  H. ;  his  dis- 
coveries at  Nineveh,  VI.  55 

Laycaycota  mountains,  Peru, 
HI.  295,  296 

Laziness  of  the  Moorish  race, 
VI.  114 

*'  LeaLls,"  or  springs  in  ice- fields, 
I. '02 

Leared,  Dr.,  on  the  Arab 
tribes,  VL  114—116 

Leavenworth  city,  Kansas,  II. 
113 

Lebanon  mountain-chain,  The, 
VI.  27,  30,  43 

Lechuza  hill,  Peru,  HI.  .30? 

Leckie  settlement,  West  Africa, 
VI.  131 

Leech  River  gold  deposits,  Van- 
couver Island,  I.  247  ;  views 
near  the,  •248,  ^257 

Leeward  Islands,  The,  II.  305, 
III.  60,  07 

Leh,  the  capital  of  Ladak  pro- 
vince, Tibet,  V.  •  109 

Le  Mans,  VI.  263 

Lemmiug,  The  Arctic,  I.  94 

Lemnos,  VI.  3 

Lena  Eiver,  III.  87,  V.  II,  19,  21, 

Leugua  tribe.  The,  III.  203 
Leon,  Spain,  VI.  267,  263 
Leonowens,  Mrs. ;  education  of 

the  King  of  Siam,  V.  137 
Leontes,  the  Eiver,  VL  43 
Lepero,  The,  or  Mexican  beggar, 

II.  299,  SOO 
Lesghians,  The,  VI.  247 
Lesseps,   M.  de ;   the  proposed 

Panama  canal,    III.   11 ;   the 

Suez  canal,  VI.  81 
Lesser  Jordan,  The,  VI.  43 
Letts,  or  Lithuauiaus,  The,  VI. 

236,  247 
Levant,  The,  VI.  281 
Levee  on  the  Lower  Mississiiipi, 

A,  II.  »  125,  135 
Lewis  or  Snake  River,  I.  310, 

II.  90 
Lewistown,  Peuusylvania,  View 

on  the  Juniata  River,  uear,  II. 

•205 
Lesington,  Kentucky,  II.  191 
Lexington,  Missouri,  II.  115 
Lexington,  Virginia,  If.  167 
Ijhassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  V. 

104,    106.    107,    108,    110;   the 

Buddhist  temple  of  the  Dalai- 

lania,  or  Grand  Lamii,  111 
Lhassa-dcJ,  Tibet,  V.  108 
Liakura,  the  classic  Parnassus, 

VI.  279 
Liao-tuug,  one  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Mantchuria,  VI.  71 
Liard  River,  I.  191 
Liberia,  VI.  123—127.  132,  133 
Libertad,  Peru,  III.  293 
Library  of  a  Greenland  parson, 

I.  139 
Libyan  desert,  VI  81,  95 
Lidge,  Belgium,  VI.  294,  295 
Life  on  the  Pampas,  III.  342— 

246 
Ligurians,  The,  VI.  239,  259 
Lille,  VI.  263 
Lillooet,  British  Columbi;i,  II. 

39 
Lima,  the  capital  of  Peiu,  HI. 

291,  293,  •  29.3,  291,  315  -  320 
Limasol,  Cyprus,  VI.  'li<i 
I.imbnry  Eiver,  Borneo,  IV.  2.'>9 
I.imogcs,  VI.  2G;J 
Limpopo    Eivtr,    VI.    143,   157, 

107 
Linga   town,   Persian  Gulf,  V. 

311 
Link  Riv<-r,  I.  30>> 


Linnaeus ;  his  journey  to  Lap- 

huid,  I.  30 
Lin-tchin  Chow  town,  China,  V. 

27 
Liokov,  or  Siberian  Islands,  V. 

U 
Lipari  Islands,  VI.  278 
Lippe-Detmold,  VI.  292 
Lisbon,  VI.  27.-! 
Lithuania,  VI.  252 
Lithuanians,  The,  VI.  236,  216, 

247 
Little  Andaman  Island,  V.  157 
Little  Bokhai-a,  or  Chinese  Tar- 

tary,  V.  Si 
Little  Hinghau  mountains,  Si- 
beria, V.  10 
Little  Miami  Eiver,  II.  201 
Little  Naquamas,  The,  VI.  115. 

140 
Little  Pamir,  V.  287 
Little  Eock  town,  Arkansas,  II. 

123,  126 
Little  Russians,  The,  VI.  247 
Littoral  Province,    tiiberia,  V. 

2,3 
Liu  Kin,  or  Loochoo  Islands,  IV. 

302 
Livadia,  Greece,  VI  283 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  I.  *  9,  10 
Livingstone  Eiver,  VI.  138 
Livingstonia     settlement,    VI. 

175 
Livonians,  The,  VI.  246 
Llama,  The,  III.  188,  190 ;  sepa- 

r.ation  of  the  flocks,  •  189 
Llaneros  tribe.  The,  III.  108 
IJar.o  Etifacttiio,  or  Staked  Plain ; 

atmospheric  etiects,  11.  43 
Llanos  of  Colombia,  III.  82,  Plati; 

23  ;  of  the  Orin.jco,  III.  90 
Llauganate,    mount  aiu-x>eak    of 

the  Andes,  II  f.  93 
Llauquihue,    Lake,    Chili,   III. 

274 
Llauquihue  province.  Chili,  III. 

282,  288 
Loa. River,  Bolivia,  III  176 
Loanda    i^rovince,    Congo,  VI. 

139 
Loanda    harbour,    Congo,    VI. 

110 
Loaugo  state.  West  Africa,  VI. 

130 
Lob  country.  The,  V.  79 
Lob-nor.  V.  79,  84  ;  its  supposed 

identification  with  a  lake  in 

the  desert  of  Gobi,  79 
Lobos  Islands,  III.  305,  300,  308 
'"Loess"  Plain,  The,  of  China, 

V.  40,  42 
Logan     district,     Queenslaud, 

Australia,  IV.  214 
Logging    camj)    in    Vancouver 

Island,  A,  I.  •  256 
Log-rafts  on  American   rivers, 

I.  255 
L-gwoo.l-tree,  The,  III.  79 
Loiianee  traders,  The,  of  India, 

V.  239,  275 

Lohcia,  Arabia,  VI.  03,  70 
Loire.  The  River,  VI.  211,  213, 

220,  261,  263,  264 
Lombardy,  VI.  207.  COS,  274,  275, 

276 
T.ombata  island.  Timor,  IV.  254 
Lonibok  Island,  IV.  230,  232,  233, 

351,  355 
Lombok  Strait,  IV.  255 
Long  Island,  New  York,  II.  214, 

215 
Long  Island,  West  Indies,  II. 

II.  306 

Longwood,  St.  Helena,  VI.  19.3 
Loochoo,  or  Liu  Kiu  Islands, 

IV.  302,  30:!;  history  of  the, 

302 
Lopez.  Marshal,  HI.  195,  199 
Lord  Howe  Islan.l,  IV.  81-8-1, 

VI.  188,  191 

Lorenzo  Marques,  the  capital  of 

Delagoa  Bay,  VI.  174 
L'Orienl,  VI.  203 
Lorraine,  VI.  202 


Los  Angelos,  the  capit:il  of  the 
Araucauian  countiy.  Chili, 
UI.  286 

Lost  Eiver,  I.  308 

Lost  tribes.  The,  VI.  57 

*'  Lot's  Wife,"  a  pyramidal  rock 
iu  the   North  Pacific  Oceau, 

IV.  46 

Louisiana,  II.  130—130  ;  history, 
130  ;  area,  131 ;  scenery  of  tu*j 
country,    131;     the    prairies, 
132;    ^ew  Orleans,    132—135; 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  134 ; 
the  cotton  trade,  135;  popula- 
tion, 136 
LouisvUle,  II.  191 
Louvain,  Belgium,  V[.  295 
Low  Archipelago,  IV.  72 
Low  Veldt,   or  Bush    country, 

VI.  167 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  II.  226, 

237 
Lower  Albania,  VI.  22 
Lower  Antilles,  II.  305 
Lower  Bengal,  V.  186,  187,  100, 
L08,  245,  207  ;  meaning  o*  tue 
term,  207;  its  four  divisions, 
207 
Lower  Egvpt,  VI.  87,  90 
Lower  Guinea,  VI.  75,  134—142 
Lower  Mississippi,  The,  II.  106  ; 

a  le\  lie  on  the,  II.  •  125,  135 
Lower  Nile,  The,  VI.  81 
Lower  Vermejo,  The,  Pai-aguay, 

III.  203 
Lower  Zambesi,  The,  VI.  158 
Lowland  albatross.  The,  IV.  120 
Lowland  plains  of  Eiu'ope,  VI 

206-208 
Loyalty  Islands,  IV.  59 
Lubeck,  VI.  291,  292 
Lucarne,  Lake  of,  VI.  294 
Liicknow,  the  capital  of  Oudh, 

V.  213;  popiUation  iu  1857, 
214 ;  brave  defence  of  its  iu- 
habitants  against  the  muti- 
neers, 214 ;  the  Hooseinabad 
luiambara,  '213 

Luja,  Lake  of.  Chili,  III.  272 
Luian    Eiver,    Argentine     Ee- 

public.  III.  232 
Lukoja,  West  Africa,  VL  132, 

133 
"  Lumbering."  a  settler's  first 

task  iu  an  American  forest,  I. 

252,  254^258,  II.  Ill 
Lumber    wharf    on   the   North 

Pacific  coixst,  A,  I.  *  261 
Luneburg  Heath,  VI.  207 
Lungtchuen  Eiver,  V.  112 
Lusati;uis,  The,  VI.  236 
Luxemburg,  The  Kiug  of  Hol- 
land the  Grand  Duke  of,  VI. 

295 
Luzeon  Island,  IV.  228 
Luzon  Island,  Philipi)ines,  IV. 

289,  290 
Lydenburg   settlement,    Trans- 
vaal, VI.  167 
Lveemoon  Pass,   Hong   Kong, 

V.  59 
Lvkabettos    hill,    Athens,   VI. 

2S2 
Lynchburg  town,  Virginia,  II. 

161 
Lynch  Law,  II.  162 
Lynx,  The,   I.  202 ;  uses  of  its 

fur,  203;  method  of  tapttxrc, 

203 
Lyons,  VI.  263 
Lyre-bird,  The,  IV.  •  201,  232 


M 


Ma-agi],  uear  Bussorah.  VI.  51 
Macabis  Island,  III.  .305 
Macasli,  VI.  51 
Macassar,  Strait  of,  IV.  233 
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Wncassar  towii  ntid   pouinsula, 

IV-U,-I.CH.  IV.  2:yl.  •L'5il 
Miicauliiy'H  dorforiulioii  of    the 

city  of  BcniircH,  V.  18(i 
Muchlimitauuiu    province,    Ma- 

(hus,  V.  2'S7 
MiLukciikiu  Kivor,  AuHtraliii,  IV. 

lily 
Muokciizio  River,  North   Aino- 

ricii,  I.  22,  98,  I'M,  191,  2M),  III. 
'      87 
Mii-okonzio  vulloy,  I.  lf»0 
HcCoiiii,   Mr.,  oil   Tiirkoy,  &c., 

VI.  ;tl,  3't,  Hi),  -12,  4i,  -Ki, -l?.  54, 

82,  90 
M*Phor80u      mnuntuiu  -  raugo, 

Australia,  IV.  218 
Macqiiariu  Harbour,  Taemouia, 

IV.  I'M 
Miit;<iu«rio  River,  Auatralia,  IV. 

15ij 
"  Macs,"    how    (Icsiffuafuil    by 

Freuch  Canadians,  I.  171 
Madapiscar,    VI.    7i,    181  ;   clc- 

scription  of  the  island,   181, 

182  ;  population,  182  ;  charac- 
ter of  tho  people,  182 
Madeira,  iHbind  of,  VI.  105,  198 
Madeini,  Tlains  of,  Bolivia,  III. 

174 
Madeira  River,    III.    1.11,    170, 

17;i,  191 
Madison  River,  II.  100 
Madras  city,  V.  227,  *228;  trade, 

227 
Madras  Presidency,  V.  188,  202, 

22t) — 2:J1 ;  its  extent,  area,  and 

population,  22(5 ;  its  provinces, 

227 ;    its   cities,  227  ;    cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  230 ;  teuui'e 

of  the  lands,  230,  2^1 
Madrid,  VI.  267,  270 
Madura  island,  IV.  271,  27-t 
Madura   province,   Madras,   V. 

227,  228 
Maualie  or  Kashau  niouutaius, 

VI.  167 
Maj-i'dala,  Abyssinia,  VI.  78 
Magdalen  Islands,  I.  Gfi 
Maifdalcna  state,  Colombia,  III. 

88 
Majjellan,    Fernando    de,    III. 

2(J0 ;    his    voyage    and  disco- 
veries, I.  7,  IV.  287 
Magellau,  Strait  of,  III.  2(30— 

2(S5 
Ma^'hreb,  Barbary.  VI.  92 
*'  Ma^'hs,"  The,  V.  20)) 
Mat;indanau,  Philippine  Islaud.^i, 

IV.  286 
Magyars,  The,  VI.  225,  238,  246, 

2SG 
Mahabaleshwar         sanitarium, 

Western    Ghauts,    India,    V. 

188 
Mahanadi,  Delta  of  the,  V.  226 
Maha    Sati ,    Cemetery   of,    at 

Abar,    near    Oodeypore,     V. 

•248 
Mahe,  French  settlement,  Mala- 
bar coast,  V.  257 
Mahikanta  States,  India,  V.  251 
Mabmud   of    Ghuzuee,   V.   200, 

'2-iS,  271 
Mahoirany-  tree  :    operation   oE 

cutting  the.    III.   26-30;    its 

successful       cultivation       iu 

India,  V.  190 
Mahomed  Ghori.  V.  271 
Maliomniedan  priures  of  India, 

Titles  borne  by,  V.  245 
Mahratta  country,  V.  233 
Miibrattas,  The,  V.  202.  215,  243 
Miihunuddy  River.  India,  V.  156 
Maidau    Shah,    Tlie,  or   Royal 

Square,  Ispahan,  V.  •30t 
Maiden's  Rock,  Minnesota,  II. 

110 
Mail-coaches,   Use  of,  iu  Ans- 

traha,  &C-,  IV.  131,  172 
Mail  d<iy  in  the  Fai-  West,  II. 

14--24 
Main  range,  Australia,  IV.  218 
Maiu  vaUcy.  The,  IV.  210 

241 


Maine,  State  of,  II.  233,  23-1 ; 
view  on  the  cuast  of,  •  233 

Maize  cakes.  Use  of,  iu  Mexico, 
II.  •  301 

Maize,  Growth  of,  in  Australia, 
IV.  175 

Majuli  island,  Brahmapootra 
River,  V.  1^7 

Makapun  inounlain-rangc,  in 
the  TrauMviuiI,  VI.  1G7 

Makiau  Islau'l,  Moluccas,  IV. 
230,  2-16 

Makololo  tribe.  Tho,  VI.  158 

Makulla  village,  Abyssinia,  VI. 
75 

Malabar,  V.  108,  226,  227,  250 ; 
rice  the  staple  I'oodof  its  inha- 
bitants, 198 

Malabar  coast,  V.  176,  182,  259 

Malabar  hill,  Hindoo  pag'oda 
at,  V.  *  232,  234 

Malacca,  Settlement  of,  IV.  278, 
282,  283 

Malacca,  Straits  of,  IV.  282, 283. 
V.  155,  15ii,  161 

Midar,  Lake,  VI.  212,  301 

Malatia,  VI.  51 

Malay  children,  IV.  229 

Mnlay  Islands,  The.  IV.  228— 
30<) ;  their  general  geography, 
22H  ;  pliysical,  geological,  and 
p.>litical  aspects,  228  —  236; 
Au.stra  -  Malaysia,  236  —  238 ; 
New  Guinea,  238  — 24;J;  the 
Moluccan  group,  243  —  250  ; 
Celebes,  250-252;  tho  Timor 
group,  252—255  ;  ludo-Malay- 
sia,  255—258 ;  map,  257  ;  Bor- 
neo, Java,  Sumatra,  oud  ihe 
Straits  Settlements,  258—284 ; 
the  Philippine  groupof  islands, 
28 1    295;   Formosa,  295-300 

Malay  Peninsula,  The,  IV.  230, 
V.  127;  native  sovereignties 
of,  IV.  2Ki 

Malay  race.  The,  in  Africa,  VI. 
1  to",  1.S2,  154,  181 

Malayan,  or  Trans  -  Gangetic 
Peninsula,  V.   179 

Malcolm,  Sir  John  ;  his  anecdote 
of  Persian  ideas,  V.  319 

Maldive  Islands,  V.  175 :  ex- 
ports, 175 ;  vegetable  produc- 
tions, 175 

Mahlouado,  Uruguay,  III.  204, 
205 

Maler  Kotla  state.  Northern 
India,  V.  250 

Malgarejaprovinoe,  Bolivia,  III. 
179 

Mallesou,  Colonel ;  his  account 
of  the  Indian  native  states, 

V.  2-t2,  245,  255 

Blahno,  Sweden,  VI.  300,  302 

Malta,  VI.  259,  278 

Malwa,  V.  181 ;  its  poppy  fields, 

199 
Mamelukes,  Tombs  of  the,  VI. 

•80 
Mam  moth  Cav  e  of  Kentucky ,  II. 

191,  •192,  '193 
Mammoth    Hot    Springs,    Gar- 
diner's Rivor,  II.  95,  '96  | 
Mamore  River,  South  America, 

III.  83,  191 
Mauaer,  Gulf  of,  V.  227 
Managua,  Lake,  III.  35,  36 
Mau:iu'ua.  the  capital  of  Nica- 

ra-na.  III.  35 
Maneliar  Lake,  India,  V.  232 
Mandalav,  the  capital  of  Bur- 

mah,  V.  114,  120,  123 
MiindeviUe,      Sir     Johu  ;     his 

thirty-live    years'     travelhng 

experiences,  I.  3 
Miindi,  one  of  the  minor  Tiuus- 

Sutlej  st;ites,  V.  251 
Mandigo  Negro  country,  The, 

VI.  i:J3 

Mangalore  town,  Malabar  coast, 

V.  227 
Mangnus,  Tho  tribe  of,  V.  75 
Mam^'usteen.  the  fruit,  IV.  255 
Manhattan  Islaud,  II.  215 


Manilla,  Philippine  Lilandfl,  IV. 

291,  292,  •29.1,  291 
Mauipore,  native  stato,  India,  V. 

245,  255 
Mamtoba,  or  the  Red  R(  vor  Ter- 
ritory,   I.    105,  239— liW;    its 
geogi-ajtliital    and  other  fcii- 
turuH,  232,  210 
Maiikato   town,  Miunesota,  II. 

109 
Manning,  Mr. ;   bis  account  of 
the    'libotans,    V.    101,    106, 
10:1 
Manowolko  island, Malay  Archi- 
pelago, IV.  2t7 
Mansfield,  Mount,  Vermout,  II. 

227,  Plate  18 
Mansonrah,  Egypt,  VI.  84 
Mantchu  Tartars,  The,  V.  71— 

77 
Mautchuria,  V.  71—77;  g3ner.d 
descript  ion,  71 — 74  ;  its  inhabi- 
tants, 74;    vegetable    i)rodue- 
tious,    74 ;    animals,  To ;    tho 
Mitntchus,  75—77 
Mantchus  and  Mongols,  Differ- 
ence between  the,  V.  75 
Mantchus.    tho   conquerors    of 

China.  V.  75 
Man/.anilla      islands,      Central 

America,  III.  53,  54 
Maori  chief,  A,  of  New  Zealand, 

IV.  •  109 
Maori  club.  A,  IV.  ^97 
Maple  sugar;  how  obtained  iu 

America,  I.  252 
Maps :    unknown   to  the  early 
geograijhers,  I.  6;  their  rapid 
increase,   and  great  occiu-acy 
of  modern  maps,  10,  11, 
Maps : — 

Africa,  VI.  72 
Austniliu,  IV.  157 
British  North  America,  I.  1C9 
Ceutial  America,  III.  33 
Central  Asia,  V.  81 
Central  Asia,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Turkey  in  Asia.  V.  300 
China     and     the    adjoiuiug 

countries,  V.  24 
Europe,  VI.  200 
Lower  ludia  and  Ceylon,  V. 

165 
Malay  Archipelago,  IV.  257 
New  Zealand.  IV.  88 
Northern        and        Centml 

Afiic.i,  VI.  4 
Oceania,  IV.  5 
Siberia,  V.  5 
South  Africa.  VI.  M8 
South-easteni  Europe,  'West- 
ern Asia,  and  Northern  and 
Central  Africa,  VI.  4 
South  America,  III.  89 
The  North    Polax    Regions, 

L21 
The  Two  Hemis|dieres,  I.  14 
United  States,  Mexico,  &c., 
I.  285 
Maracaibo  city,  Venezuela,  III. 

100 
Maracaibo,  Lake  or  Gulf  of.  III. 

100.  102,  110 
Maiulbashi,  the   stronghold  of 

the  Dolan  tribe,  V.  91 
MarauhSo    x>roviuce   and    city, 
Brazil,  ill.  132,  133,  140,  147, 
lot,  159 
Miuv.iion,  another  name  for  the 

Amazon  River,  III.  130,  131 
Marathon,  Greece,  VI.  282,  283 
Miu'co  Polo,  I.  6 ;  liis  description 
of   the   Nicobar   Islands  nnd 
the  Pamii  Steppe,  V.  159,  28C, 
287 
Maremma,  Italy,  VI.  274 
Margarita  islaud.  West  Indies, 

II.  307 
Mariana    or    Ladroue    Islands, 

IV.  46 
Marie    Galantc    island.    West 

Indies,  II.  307 
Mariguana  islaud,  West  Indies, 
U.  306 


Mariilo     territory,    Venezuela, 

III.  107 

Marion  Ixles,  VI,  187, 1*^^ 
Marithnc  Alps,  The.  VI.  210 
Maritza  River.  VI.  17,  2W 
Maritzburg,  VI.  l-M* 
Market  people  of  Paraguay,  III. 

•197 
Markham,  Cnj>tain,  IV.  54,  55 
Miirkham,    Mr    CleuieutH,    III. 

171,  ]K7,  188.  L79,  '.m.  303,  30«, 

313,  320,  VI.  76  ;  hiH  descrJ^i. 

tion  of  tho  HiuiahiyiiN,  V.  179, 

182;  his  hiiece-'Hrul  iutro<luc. 

tion    of    cinchoLa   and  other 

trecB  into  India,  KW,  199 
Markozof,  Colonel ;  his  account 

of  the  Tekke  tril>e,  V.  292 
Marlborough,  New  Zealand,  IV. 

107 
Marowcyu  Eivcr,  Guiana,  III. 

124 
Marqucsoii     Xslands,      IV.    70  • 

natives  and  idol  of  the,  VlaU^ 

33;  typical  representatives  oi 

the,  IV.  80 
Marrah  mountains,  Eg)*pt,  YI. 

85 
Marseilles,  VI,  26-4 
Marsbidl  Isles,  IV.  50 
Mar.s'  Hill,  Athens,  VI.  282 
Marsupial  animals  of  Australia, 

IV.  105,  106 

Martaban    town,    Burraah,    V, 

115,  126 
Marten,  Various  species  of,  I. 

196-198 
Martinique,  Island  of,  II.  .306 
Marwar  kingduui,    Rajpootuna, 

V.  2-W 

Mary,  The  River,  Australia,  IV. 
218,  220 

Maryborough,  Australia,  IV. 
220 

Marylaud,  II.  150—151;  origin 
of  the  name,  1.50 ;  history 
of  the  State.  450;  the  first 
railway  started  at  Baltimore, 
151;  population,  151;  scenery 
of  the  stiite,  •  149.  •  152 

Ma.scarene  Isles,  VI.  18:J 

Masena  town.  West  Africa,  VI, 
13 1 

Miissa  marble    quarries,  Italy, 

VI.  270 

Miussuchnsetts  State,  II.  223— 

227;  area,  220;   its  principal 

cities,  227 
M;issina  state.  West  Africji,  VI. 

134 
Ma-^sowah,    Abyssinia,    VI.  71, 

75,  78,  79,  86 
Mastuj  valley.  Northern  Inlia, 

V.  286 

M:isulipatam,  Madras,  V.  227 
Matabele    Kafilr  coimtry,  Tho, 

VI.  158 
Matabello  Isles,  IV.  218 
Matiiianien    Harbour,    Bornabi 

Island,  IV.  47 
Matanieeh,  Ejjypt.  VI  82 
Matavia  Bay,  Tahiti.  IV.  'GS 
Matawan  valley,  Canada,  T.  225 
Ma'c  tea.  III.  141,  142,  198-203, 

2;J9,  246 
Matei>cdiac   valley,  Canada,  I. 

225 
Mat  to  Grosso,  Brazil.  III.  195, 

2it7.  208 
Mattr.i  town,  Arabia,  VI  G9 
Maturin  city,   Venezuela,    III. 

100.  107 
Maule,  Chili.  IU.  281 
Maulnmiu,  Bumiah,  V.  12.\  liG  ; 

rainfall  at,  122  ;  various  race3 

of  its  inhabitants.  125 
Maumce  Kiver,  11.201.  2>2 
Manna  Halak.ali   crater,  ianl- 

wich  IsLiuds.  IV.  41 
Mauna  Lou,  Sand^vich  Islands, 

IV.  •  29.  40 
Mauuoir,  M. ;  his  d:;3cripMon  of 

Anam  and  Cocbiu-Chiua,  V. 

140.  151 
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Mauritius,  or  ne  de  France,  VI. 

182,  183 
Mausoleum  of  EtinaiMowlab,  at 

Agra.  V.  •  208 
Mausoleum  of  Rajali  Buktawar 

at  Ulwur,  V.  •  3+9 
Mausoleums    of   the   Emperor 

Al.-l.ar   at  Filiamlra.  V,    •UOIl, 

210;  at  Futtetipore  SicLri,  V. 

ill 
Mautawi  Itles,  IV.  278 
Mavn.  Murder  of  Lord.  V.  159 
Mayotta  Island,  VI.  18! 
Meaou-tze,  Abori','inal  tribes  of, 

V.  39 
Mearjm  Hiver,  Biazd,  III.  162 
Meat  in  Australia,  Abundance 

of,  IV.  17-t 
Mecca,  V.  275,  VI.  27,  42,  111 ; 

pils,T:iniages  to,  59,  60,  G2  ;  the 

cemetery,  ♦60  ;  tomb  of  Nadir 

Shab,  ♦  61 ;  tile  Kaaba  euclo- 

sure,  *  64 
Mei-kl,-nl.nrir.Scbwovin,  VI.  293 
Meld,  iil.iiv.'-Stri-litz,  VI.  292 
Mecblhu  city.  Cokmil.ia,  111.  88 
Medcs  and  Tersiaus,  The,  VI. 

227 
MediiBv.al  voyagers,  Discoveries 

of  the,  I.  6 
Medina,  or  Mediua-el-Nebby.VI. 

6:!,  Ill 
Mediuet  el  Tarbs,  Upper  Egypt, 

8:!,  «88 
Medaterraucau  countries,  Vege- 
table productions  of  the,  VI. 

216 
Mediterranean  Sea,  VI.  15,  17, 

27,  28,  30,  48,  70,  71.  SS,  84, 178, 

199,  203,  204,  211,  220,  201,  263, 

264,  278,  289 
Meernt,   City   of,   V.  209,  235; 

oulbreali    of    the   mutiny  in 

1857,  210 
Megatberiimi,    The,     III.   239, 

•240 
Meglma  estuary,  Kiver  Ganges, 

V.  184,  187 

Mei  -  Kong,    or    Mekong,    the 

Siamese    river,    V.    127,    139, 

•  141,  147,  1.55 
Mekran,    Beloocbistan  ;    great 

heat  in  summer,  V.  26S 
Melbourne,  Austrsilia,  IV.  *  119, 

182,  •  184,  187—191,  •  193 
Melende  settlement,  Zanzibar, 

VI.  179 

Melilla,  Africa,  VI.  271 
Melville  Bay,  I.  62,  112,  •  113, 

114,  115 
Melville  Island,  I.  98 
Memphis,  Egypt,  VI.  82 
Memphis,    United    States,    II. 

10.!,  104,  187 
**  Men  "  and  "  gentlemen,"  Dis- 
tinction between,  I.  171 
Men,  The  Kiver,  China,  V.  27 
Menam  orMeinam,  tlie  Siamese 

river,  V.  123,  127,  1:54,  1:35 
Mendaiia,  another  name  for  the 

Marques.as  Islands,  IV.  79 
Mendere  Su  Eiver,  VI.  28 
Mendoza  city,   Argentine    Re- 
public, III.  210,  •  213,    '220, 
•  221,  •  224,  •  225,  251 
Menomouee        Falls,       United 

States,  II.  115 
Mcuzaleh,  Egypt,  VI.  83 
Meriuinez   town,   Morocco,  VI. 
Ill,  114 
.  Merced  Kiver,  Cidifornia,  I.  319 
Mercedes  town,  Uruguay,  III. 

201 
Merchant's  L'fe  in  Singapore, 

A,  IV.  2X0 
Mcrgc'U  city,  Mantclnirin,  V.  75 
Meridacity,  Venezuela,  III.  I'.O, 

102 
Memmao   Eiver,  II.  118,  226, 

2;J2 
Mersey,  Tlie  River,  VI.  211 
Merv,  the  Turkoman  cai-ital,  V. 
271.  291,    292,  293;    tl-avcUcrs 
visiting  it,  29-t 


Mesap  Eiver,  Cambodia,  V.  139, 

•144 
Meshad,  Turkoman  country,  V. 

29i 
Meshed  Ali  city,  VI.  29 
Meshed,  Persia,  V.  313.  318 
Mesopotamia,  VI.  27,  32,  38 
Messinia,  Greece,  VI.  279 
"  Me.sta  "  law,  The,  of    Spain, 

YI.  263 
Mesiuata  town,  Tripoli,  VI.  98 
Mestizo  Lady  and  maid,  II.  •  273 
Mestizoes,  Dress  and  manners 

of  the  Mexican,  II.  272-277 
Mestizoes     in    the    Philippine 

Islands,  IV.  295 
Metemmeh,  Aby.ssinia,  VI.  79 
Meteorological    phenomena    of 

the  Arctic  Reirious.  I.  43 
Metidja  plain.  The,  Algeria,  VI. 

103 
Mctrosideros  speciosa  of  Aiistra- 

Ua,  IV.  •  177 
Meuse,  The  Eiver,  VI.  211,  294 
Mexican     cattle-breeders      and 

herdsmen.  II.  382-286 
Mexican  commerce,  II.  .303 
Mexican  Indians,  II.  262—272, 

•269 
Mexican  miners,  11.  277—280 
Mexican  monk  of  former  times, 

II.  *  3.57 
Mexican  perenop,  or  night  watch- 
men, II.  •  393,  295 
Mesicana  Mine,  The,  Peru,  IIL 

294 
Mexicans,  The ;  their  customs 

and  liistory,  II.  235-240 
Mexico  :  general  description ,  II. 

234-334;     history,    2:34-247; 

physical  geogi-.aphy,  247—  251 ; 

ai'ea,    jtopuUtiou,    &c.,   248 ; 

climate,  251 ;  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, 253—254 :  animals,  255  ; 

men  and  manners,  250  :  priests 

and    the    Church,    258-262; 

miners  and  mining,  277—279  ; 

landowners,  farmers,  &c.,  280 

— 286;  habits  of  the  Mexican 

peonle,   286 — 302 ;   commerce, 

302-304 
Mexico,  City  of,  II.  •  288,  *  289, 

296 
Mexico,  Gulf  of,  If.  •  141 
Mexillones    i>rovince,     Bolivia, 

III.  179 

Miami  River.  II.  207 

Michigan,  Lake,  11.  114, 195, 196, 
198 

Michigan  State,  IL  74, 195-199  ; 
area  and  population,  195; 
derivation  of  tlie  name,  196 

Middle  Ages,  Discoveries  during 
the,  I.  6—8 

Middle  Europe,  Vegetable  pro- 
ductions of,  VI.  216 

Middle    Island,    New    Zealand, 

IV.  89,  90 

Middle  Parana,  The,  III.  203 
Middle  Park,  Colorado,  II.  72 
Middle  Tibet,  V.  103 
Middle    Veldt,     The,     or     the 

Transvaal,  VI.  167,  168,  174 
Mikado,  the  sovereign  of  Japan, 

IV.  306,  307 
Milan,  VI.  275,  276 
Milk  Eiver,  II.  100 
Milwaukee  Eiver,  n.  115 
Millet,    an    article    of    food    in 

India,  V.  198 
Minas  town,  Uruguay,  III.  204 
Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  III.  140, 

147 
Mindanao  Island,  IV.  •289,  290, 

291,294 
Mindoro,  or  Soloo  Sea,  IV.  285 
Mineral  productions  of  Afghan- 
istan, V.  274 ;  of  Burmah,  V. 

116;  of  Ceylon,  V.  168 
Mineral  resources  of  Untzil,  III. 

l:i5;  of  Chili,  HI.  2>-0    3.S2 
Mineral  wealth  ..f  India,  V.  IW), 

191;   of   Asiatic  Turkey,  VI. 

33-35 


Minerals   of   Siam,    V.  127 ;  of 
Siberia,  V.  14;  of  Tasmania, 
IV.  1:31 
Miner's  cabin  in  CaUfornia,  A, 

II.  •  13 
Miners  in  Mexico.  II.  277—279 
Mines  of  Chili,  III.  281 
Ming  dynasty.  The.  V.  77 
Mmgrcliaus,  Tlie,  VI.  247 
Minh-binh,  a  town  of  Auam,  V. 

150 
Min-huongs,  The  race  of,  V.  151 
Mining  camp  on  an  American 

river.  A,  Flatc  11 
Mining    in    Siberia,    V.  15  j    in 

Peru,  III.  298-302 
Miniver,  I.  202 
Mink,  The,  I.  198 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  II.  109, 

110 
Minnehaha  FaUs,  Miuuesota,  II. 

110 
Minnesota,   II.   •  101,    108-111; 
area     an<l    population,     109 ; 
principal   towns,  109 ;  objects 
of  interest  in  the  state,  110 
Minor   chiefs  of  India,  List  of 

the,  V.  253,  254 
Minou  Islets,  VI.  183 
Mirage,  The ;  its  effect  in 
Northern  climes,  I.  39,  •  41 ; 
its  effect  in  New  Mexico,  II.  4:3 
Mii-amichi  River,  Canada,  I.  228 
Mirita  palm  of  Tropical  America, 

III.  •  105,  1:33 
Mirzapore,  India.  V,  239 
Misbmee  tribes,  The.  V.  108 
Misiones  territory.  III.  207,  215, 

218,  25<1 
Mission  station  at  Port.  Moresby, 

New  Guinea,  IV.  •  2-i0 
Missioniiries,  Successful  labours 

of,  IV.  66,  67,  71 
Missisquoi  Eiver,  II.  228;  view 

on  the,  •  229 

Mississippi,  State   of,  II.  183 — 

185 ;  area  and  population,  183 

Mississippi,  The  Eive.-,  II.  43, 

60,  66,  74,  80,  86,  100—107,  110, 

111,  114,  115,  116,  118,  119,  124, 

•  125, 183, 185,  188.  196,  203 :  its 

tributaries,  103 ;  the  bar,  138 ; 

efl'ect  of  its  denudation,  III.  85 

Mississippi,  Valley  of  the  Upper, 

II.  'SI 
Missouri  Eiver,  or   the  "  Mud 
Eiver,"  II.  66,  72,  80,  95,  100, 
103.  103,  106,  107,  111,  116, 118, 

122  ;  raft  of  trees  on  the,  •  104 
Missouri  Stote,  II.  74,  80, 116— 

123  ;  area  and  population,  116  ; 
principal  cities,  118—122;  St. 
Louis,  118—122 

Mi-tho  city  and  province, China, 

V.  154 

Mjiisvand  waterfalls,  VI.  212 
Mobile  town,  Alabama,  II.  ISO, 

182 
Mocha,  Ai"abia,  VI.  63,  '65 
Modder  Eiver,  VI.  163 
Modern  explorers.  Portraits  of 

the  four  great,  I.  •  9 
Modern  Greece,  VI.  279 
Modern  Greek  Language,  The, 

VI.  233 

Mogador,  Morocco,  VI.  110,  111, 

115,  118 
Mogonny  Eiver,  V.  Ill 
Mogul  Empire,  The,  V.  201,  276 
Mobiimmcdan  invasion  of  India, 

V.  200 
Mohammedanism,  VI.  231 
Mohammedan  pilgrimages,  VI. 

43,  59 
Mohammedan  Persia,  V.  320 
Mohammedan  Ttn-key,  V.  330 
Mobammedaus,    The,   VI.    238, 

2 16, 247  ;  their  power  in  India, 

V.  200,  201,  207.  218,  245,  275 
Mojos,  Bolivia,  III.  174 
Moiave  Lake,  II.  60 
Mol.lavia,  VI.  28:!,  2f5 
MoUundo  town,  Peru,  III.  174, 

IK!,  294 


Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  IV, 

230,  243—250,  288 
Mombacho  volcano,  Nicaragua, 

111.35 
Mombasa  town,  Arabia,  VI.  179 
Momien,    China;      its     fonuer 
monoi>oly  of   the  jade  manu- 
facture. V.  118 
Momutomba  vokana,NiL'al*a:jua, 

III.  35 
Mongbyr  town,  Gauges  Eiver, 

V.  185 
Mongol  camp  on  the  move.  A, 

V.  '84 
Mongol  Kalkhas,  The,  V.  •  72 
Mongolia,  V.  77—83 ;  character 
of  the  country,  78 ;  desert  of 
Gobi.  78-82 
Mongolian  race.  The,  VI.  229 
Mongols,  The,  I.  0,  V.  75.  77,  200 
Monkeys  used  as  food.  III.  69 
Monkeys,  The  sacred,  V.  210 
Monkeys  of  the  Malay  Islands, 
Numerous  varieties  of,  V.  225 
Monkeys ;  where  fotind  in  Eu- 
rope, VI.  214 
Mono  Lake,  California,  I.  315, 

319 
Monocacy  Eiver,  II.  152 
Monro  Lake,  II.  60 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  VI   126 
Monsoon.  The,   V.  31,  122,  IGS, 
175,  182,  227,  272.  315,  VI.  179 
Montana,  or  the  Eocky  >loun- 
taiu  Territory,  II.  66,  90,  93, 
94 ;    its  principal  towns,  66  ; 
Indian  tribes,  66 
Montana  Dota,  Costa  Eica,  III. 

46 
Mont  Blanc,  VI.  •  208,  261 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  VI.  276 
Mont -Perdu,  VI.  210 
Mont    St.   Gotthard,    VI.    208, 

270 
Monte    Eotondo,    Corsici,    VI- 

211 
Montego  Eav,  Jamaica,  II.  312 
Montenegrins,  VI.  2:>4,  236,  '239, 

Plufe  58 
Montenegro,  VI.  3,  15,  16,  210, 

238,  239,  242 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  III.  201, 

205,  206,  207 ;  view  of,  •  209 
Montgomerie,   Colonel ;  his  ex- 
plorations    of     the      Pamir 
Steppe,  V.  287 
Montgomery,     the    capital    of 

Alabama,  II.  182 
Montezuma,   native   prince   of 

Mexico,  II.  210,  241 
Montreal,     North  -  west     Fur 

Company  of,  I.  154 
Montreal,  I.  222,  •  225 
Montserrat  Island, West  Indies, 

II.  306 
Monument  in  New  Zealand,  A 

carved,  IV.  •  105 
Mooltan  city,   Pimjab,  V.  1S3, 

214,  219 
Moondia  Ghaut,  India,  V.  182 
Moore's    Lake,    Utah,   II.  62, 

Plate  12 
Moorish    coffee-house,    A,   VI. 

•101 
Moorish  slavery,  VI.  117,  119 
Moorish  waiTior,  A,  Plate  54 
Moors,  The,  VI.  96,  97, 100,  108. 

114,  115.  269 
Moors.   Typicid  forms  of  the, 

VL  •  97 
Moose  deer.  The,  I.  200 
Moose  Eiver,  Manitoba.  I.  2:19 
Moosehoad,  Lake,  II.  2:33 
Moplays.    the    natives   of    tho 

I,aceadivc  Islands,  V.  176 
Miiquegua.  Peru,  III.  292 
Moraines,  I.  51 
Moravians,  The,  VI.  2:16 
Morea,  Peninsula  of,  W.  270 
Moreno,   Seiior,   on  Tierra  del 

Fuego,  III.  267 
Morelet.,   M..  on  the  habits  of 
the  American  Indians,  III.  63, 
65,  06,  08 
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Morolon  tlisd'ict,    Quoonslaiid, 

Auslniliii,  IV.  211 
Muruluu  iHlaiid,  AuHtl'alia,  IV. 

21i) 
Mur^'iiutoD,  North  Caroliua,  II. 

Mormoudom,  II.  80 
Mdi-moiw,  The,  II.  fl:!  -  (5 
Morocco,  VI.  Ti.  U2,  llli,  08,  109 

—  US;  hiwtory,  110;  taxation, 

111  1  tlvucity,  111;  thoSultau 

of,  •li:i 
MoroiiKo  Sink,  II.  GO 
Morro   ilo    .St.    Martha,   Stmtli 

America,  III.  8t 
Morty    Island,    Moluccas,    IV. 

21G 
Moscow,  The  city  of,  VI.  251, 

2.12,  25.';,  "  250 
Mo.sello  Kivcr,  VI.  201 
Mosqnc,  A  Tarautchi,  at  Kuldja, 

V.  *  1(10 

MosiiUU  ill  Poltin,  A,  V.  *32 
Mosciuo  of  Moaulla,  at  Herat,  V. 

27S 
Mo.sqno  of  Shah  Zindeh,  Saniar- 

caiid,  Nativo  policoat  tliogatc 

of,  V.  •  2yG 
Mo.squc  of  St.  Sophia,  CoustrtU- 

tiiioplc,  fUilc  51 ;  the  Sultau 

at  the,  VI.  •  l:i 
Mosque  of  Soerahaija,  Batavia, 

J'/ato  :iy 
Mosiiue,  The  Great,  Morocco, 

VI.  112 

Mo.-^quitia.or  the  Mosquito  Ter- 
ritory, III.  :JU 
Wos.iiiili)  Indians,  III.  17,  .V.) 
Mo.^qmto  Territory,  ill.  X,  U8, 

;;u  -  Hi,  69 

Mos.initoes,    I.    27,  23,   31,   IV. 

13G,  V.  U 
Mossaniodes  province  and  town, 

Con^'o,  VI.  i:>9,  H2 
Mosseyib,  Asiatic  Turkey,   VI. 

51 
Mostiijjaneni,  Al^iers,  VI.  109 
Mosul,  VI.  40,  47,  IS,  •  19,  55 
Mother  of  the  Forest,  j;i;,'.niti(; 
tree  of  Califoruia,  I.  •  277,  :i20 
Mouhot,  M. ;   his  description  of 

Caniliodiii,  V.  144    IKi 
Moujik  tribe.  The,  V.  101 
MouHns,  1.  54 
Mount- 
Adam,  Falkland  Islaud.s,  III. 

255 
.ffiltna,  or  Etna,  VI.  205,  211 
Albert  Edward,  British  Co- 
lumbia, I.  2-45 
Ararat,  VI.  27 
Athos,  VI.  IG 
Baker,  Cascades,  I.  2iG 
Barrow,  T,a3mania,  IV.  WO 
Damavaud,    Persia,   V.    305, 

318 
Dana,  Califoruia,  I.  315.  319 
Darwin.  Ticrra    del    Fuciio, 

III.  206 
Diadem,  Tahiti,  IV.  '72 
EKmout,   New   Zealand,  IV. 

•ii:-.,  114 
Krcbiis,  VI.  185 
HeUla.  Iceland.  VI.  •  20".,  210 
Hermon,  VI.  27,  -ki 
Hood,  I.  207 
Hor,  VI.  27 

Hymettus,  Greece,  VI.  281 
Ida.  VI.  2S 
Jell'erson,  I.  207 
Katahdin,  II.  2^>;'> 
Klona,  Greece,  VI.  279 
Kom,  Montenegro,  VI.  10 
Koscuisco,  Anstralia,  IV^  155 
Lebanon,  VI.  27 
Lindsay,  Austnilia.  IV.  218 
Lofty,  Adehii.le.  IV.  20i 
Madison,  II.  2:!1 
M.lusKelii,  Vermont,   II.  227, 

Plate  18 
Mitchell,  New  South  Wales, 

•  170 
Mitchell,  North  Ciu-oliua,  II. 
168, 170 


Mount  foontinwfld)  :  — 

Morrison,  Formosa,  IV.  •  297, 

298 
Nelson,  Tasmaniii.  IV.  I  i7 
Oricfa,  Iceland,  VI.  210 
Pan^'eraut^'O,  Java,  I  V.  270 
Perry,  Australia,  IV.  21  I 
Pitt,  I.  267 
Pouniar,  VI.  212 
PuUoy,  West  Africa,  VI.  130 
.Sarmicnto,  Ticrra  del  Fuo:.,'0, 

III.  200 
.Slhliiih,  VI.  91 

.•^lllai,  VI.   lO 

St.  Elias,  Alaska,  I.  :.'0i 

St.  Ehas,  Greece,  VI.  279 

Taylor,  II.  51 

Viale,  Falkland  Islands,  III. 

255 
Wiusliingtou,  II.  2,31,  2.12 
Williamson,  I.  292 
Wellin;^ton.    Tasmania,    IV. 

l:SO,  130,  'Itl 
Wilson,  Anstralia,  IV.  •  109 
{VW  other  inoanlains  and  Trtoaa- 
taia-pca/cK,  not  cnumtratcd   in 
tlio  above  /is(,  sec  t/uiiV  ri;.sjH'c- 
iivc  names.) 
Mountain  Island,  Miuncsotu,  II. 

110 
"  Mountain-men,"  Typos  of  the, 

1. 182-187 
Mountain-passes  of  Chili,   III. 

273  1  in  the  Cordillera,  »  301 
Mountain  -  peaks    of     liio     tie 
Janeiro,    III.    •  115,    117;    of 
Ticrra  del  Fuc).,'o,  *  205 
M.mntain,  Study  of  a,  VI.  219 
Mountains     and     Mouutaiu- 
ral)i4:'-s,  The  principal  :  — 
All.-hauv,   II.   01,    1.50,   I.Vi, 
1.5ti,  •  161,  168,  180,  200,  201 
Alps,  VI.  208.  210,  220,  20],  274, 
270,  288,  293,  IV.  100,  101 
Andes  {i^cc  Andes) 
Blue    Mountains,    II.   *  217, 
218,    306,    308,    •309,    314, 

IV.  •  100,  LSO,  V.  188 
Cai-piithians,  VI.  207, 210,  28-:, 

2S9 
Caucasus,  VI.  199,  210,  217, 

252,  25 1 
Cascade,  I.  24),  21,1,  2t7,  200- 
268,  286—298,  307,  II.  77,  83, 
97 

Ciu-dilleras,  L  2«,  III.  30, 
40,  83,  Oil,  91,  102,  108,  210, 
211,  •213,  2)1,  232,  'SOI, 
IV.  214 
Himalaya,  V.  101,  177,  179, 
IKS,  101, 195,  223,  203,  VI.  252 
Hindoo   Koosh,  V.  207,  270, 

274,  283,  VI.  220,  227,  271 
Jura,  VI.  209,  261 
Pvrenees,  VI.  203,  203,  210, 

"231,  261,  262,  20:i,  271 
Neilirherry,  V.  107,  187,  199, 

225 
Rocky     (.sTC     Rocky    Moun- 

t:uns). 
Ural,  V.  12,  10,  \T:.  100,  211, 

210 
White    Mountains,    II.    214, 
220,  230,  '232,  233,  V.  9. 
Mourzouk,  Sidiara,  VI.  96 
Mozambique,   VI.  74,  152,  174, 

181 
Muchkounda,  Temple  at,  near 

Dholepore,  V.  •  216 
"Mud  Uivcr,"  or  t lie  Missouri, 

II.  100 
Muka  settlemeni,  Wai:,*ou  Lslo, 

IV.  24;) 
Mulahacem    mount.iin,    Spaiu, 

VI.  207 
Mulliall,  on  Para}.'u;iy,  kc.  III. 
lOS,  190,  2il.i.  2(K.  220.  232,  239 
Mnlkatto,  Al.vssmia.  VI.  79 
Muller,  Prof.  Mas,  VI.  227 
Multi  Wali  Islaud,  Philippines, 

IV.  280 
Mumlaz-i-Malial,    the   queen  of 
Shah  Jehau  :  her  monument 
at  Ain-a,  V.  210 


Miuinipoor,  Burmah,  V.  122 
Miin.hison,  Sir  Roderick,  V.  302 
Miircia,  Sj)ain,  VI.  270 
Murd.u-  ol^  Lord  Mayo,  V.  159 
MuiK'liab  River,  V.  271,  203,  201 
Murr.iy    River,    Australia,    IV. 

l.VI,  •  181,  185 
Murnuubidwco  River,  Australia, 

IV.  1.56 
Murzak,  Noith  Africa,  VI.  9S 
Muscat,  Arabia,  VI.  07,  OS,  69 
Muscovite    ah'nculture.    Primi- 
tive char,icter  of,  VI.  25) 
Mushketol!',    the    Russian   ex- 
plorer, V.  £87 
Muskinj^um  River,  II.  201 
Musk-ox,  or  nuisk-Hbeep,  Hunt- 
jn^,'  the,  I.  •  9:) ;  its  cnaractcr 
and  habits,  91 
Musk-rat,  or  musquash.  I.  202 
Mussendom,  Cape,  V.  3l;l 
Mussula,  Madras,  V.  227 
Mussulmans  of  India,  The,  V. 

205 
MtuttdUf  Various  species  of,  I. 

100-199 
Musters,    Cajitain,    on     South 
America,   III.    175,  178,  ISO- 
IS;),  252 
Mutiuy,  The  Indian,  V.  201,  202, 

210,  211,  213,  250,  261 
Muttra,  au  old  Hindoo  city,  V. 

210 
Mysol    Island,     Malay     Ai'ehi- 

pela«o,  IV.  231,  213 
Mysore,  a  division  of  the  Ma<lras 
I'rusiuoucy,  V.  227,  231,  215, 
250 


Nabha  native  Indian  state,  V. 

21..,  iVJ 
Na.lir  Shah,  Tomb  of.  VI.  '61 
Nair.is  tribe,  The,  V.  226 
NaKiisaki,  Japan,  IV.  307 
Na^'khou,  Buddhist  temple  at, 

V.  116 
NiiKpore,  V.  222,  227 
Nalnoi  native  state,  V.  215 
Nabr-Hasbany,  The,  VI.  43 
Nabr-Ibrabim,  The,  VI.  -12 
NakuraU    headland,    Palestine, 

VI.  41 

Nam-Diuh  town,  Anam,  V.  1.50 
Names     jjiveu     to     Australian 

livers,  lakes,  towns,  streets, 

&c.,  IV.  171 
Nana  Sahib,  V.  210.211 
Nan-chang-Foo  town,  China,  V. 

28 
Nancowry  hai'bour,  V.  160,  162 
Niuicy,  VI.  263 
Nankin,  the  former  capital  of 

China,  V.  31 
NauHug  Mountains,  China,  V. 

;!5 
Nantes,  View  in,  on  the  Loire, 

Fmnce,  VI.  •  2i>4 
Nautucket  Isliuid,  II.  220 
Napier,  New  Ze.aland.  IV.  114 
Naples,  VI.  272,  273,  275,  277 
NaiHjleon     city,    Arkansas,   II. 

124.  125 
Naiiolei.n's    islaud    prisi,u,    VI. 

ISO,  101,  192 
Napp,  Herr,  III.  216,  232 
Naquama  Land,  VI.  14;),  145,  151 
Nanikin  coral  island,  IV.  50 
Narhadi  River,  V.  232 
Nari  River,  V.  271 
Narin  Valley,  The,  or  Ferghana, 

V  295 
Nar'w'hals,  L  •  88 
Niusbville  town,  Tcnne.s-see,  II. 

100 
Na.ssau,  Germany,  XT.  292 
Nas.sc  River,  I.  240 


Nassik,  sacred  Hindo^j  town,  V. 

2:i5 
Nussr-c-Din,  V.  3)5,  .303 
Natal,  VI.  71.  14),  l.W,  HI.  158, 

159,100;  oriifiii  of  the  coloDv, 

l.VJ;  its  fertility.  I.» 
Natchez,  II.  101,  18:),  IFl,  188 
National  debt.  The  Imhaii,  V. 

20~2 
Native  canoe  of   the    Bolomou 

Islands,  IV,  •  52 
Native  lint,  Now  Cale<Ioniii,  XV. 

•57 
Native  kiuKs  of    loflia,  Early, 

V.  200,  201 

Native  police  at  the  (fat«  of  the 
Mosque  of  Shah  Zindeb,  at 
Samarcuid,  V.  •  290 

Native  slates  of  India.  V.  2*5; 
ext4-'nt  of  territory  and  popula- 
tion, 243,  215;  forces  of  the, 
2.55 

Natives  of  Fiji,  IV.  •«! 

Natives  of  New  Ireland,  IV-  '52 

Nativesof  the  Island  of  Ueuuion, 

VI.  '185 

Natives  of  the  valley  of  Spiti, 

Tibet,  V.  •  104 
Nallivcs      of      the      Admiralty 

Islands,  IV.  •»! 
Natives  of  the  Marquesas,  Plate 

3.3 
Natural  Biidgc,  The,  Virginia, 

II.  102 

Nautcli,  or  dancing  girls  at  the 
Court  of  the  U;Lna  of  Uodey- 
pore,  V.  •2tl 

Navarin  Isluud,Tierradel  Fucgo, 

III.  266 

Navigation  of  the  Mississipiii, 

Imi)eiliuient,s  to  tln%  II.  lOj 
Navigator  Islaurb),  IV.  CO 
Navi,,^itors,  Early.  I.  8 
Nuwabganj  city,  Beng-.d,  V.  206 
Nebbi  Vunis,  Nineveb,  I'Oilc  !}1£ 
Nebniska  city,  II.  107 
Nebniska    State,  II.   107;   area 

and  population,  107 ;  women's 

riglits,  108  :  view  in,  •  lOS 
Necuveran,  Miiraj  Polo's  name 

for  the  Nieobar   Islands,  V. 

159 
Nedj,  The,  VL  63,  C4,  07 
Nedjef,  VI.  48 

Ncgapatam  city,  Ma<lra3,  V.  227 
Negombo,  Lake.  Ceylon,  V,  108 
Negrais,  Cape,  V.  157,  159 
Negresses  of  Dutch  Guiana,  III. 

•1-20 
Negro  hut-s,  Jamaica,  Vlnle  20 
Negro,  Occupations    of  a  Ircc, 

VI.  125 
Negro  Kiver,  III.  83,  118,  131 
Negro  village  in  Georgia,  A,  EI. 

•176 
"  Negtis  Neiryest."  the  title  of 

the  King  of  Abyssinia,  VI.  79 
Nebelemi  valley,  I.  308 
Neilgherry       Hills,     or     Blue 

Mountains,  V.   167,  187,  199; 

tea  cultivation.  225 
Nellacottali,    India;    gold    dis* 

coveries  near.  V.  193 
Nellorc    province,    Mrdras,  Y. 

2^i7 
Nelson,  New  Zealand,  IV.  108 
Nelsou,  Tasmania.  IV.  1;)7 
Nelson  River,  1. 192.  210 
Nembuco.  Paniguav.  III.  202 
Nepaul,   or  Nepal.' V.    10:).    ISO, 

IKt.  21:).  '203;    its  size.   iiH; 

j.reiu.lice   of    the    Nepaulesc 

ogaiust     the     English.    264; 

Chinese  influence  on,  264 ;  the 

rajah's  palace,  '  205 
Nepigou,  Lake,  Canada,  I.  239 
Nepigon  River,  I.  2:)9 
"Neptune,*' and  his  saturnalia, 

on  an  Arctic  whaler,  L  103— 

107 
Nerbudda,  India,  V.  222 
Nertcha  River.  Siberia,  V.  13 
Ncrtcliiusk     district,     Siberia, 

V.  14 


331. 


THE    COUNTRIES    OP    THE    AVORLD. 


Nestorians,  The,  T.  316,  VI.  57 

Netherlands,  The,  VI.  213,  214, 
218,  231,  295 

Neutchatel,  Ssritzerkncl,  VI.  29i 

Neusiedler  S3e,  The,  VI.  i88, 
289 

Neva,  The  Eiver,  VI.  211 

Nevada  State,  II.  3,  62 ;  area 
aud  population,  65 

Nevado  de  Sorata,  The,  III.  Sii 

Neviaust,  Siberia,  V.  15 

Nevis  Island,  West  Indies,  II. 
306 

New  Almaden,  California,  II. 
3,  III.  302 

New  Amsterdam,  III.  20 

Now  ArchaULjel,  I.  3^3 

New  Britain,  Island  of,  IV.  50, 
51 

New  Brunswick,  I.  227—230; 
its  forests,  228 ;  its  animals, 
fisheries,  &c.,  230 

New  Caledonia,  IV.  55— E9 ; 
native  hut,  *  57 ;  fishing  vil- 
lage, •  60 

New  Castile,  VI.  2S7 

Newcastle.  Jamaica,  II.  3.8, 
314  ;  view  of,  •  309 

New  England,  II.  219,  220 

Newera-EUia,  Ceylon;  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  Eiu-opeans ; 
its  keen  air,  V.  167,  174 

Newfoundland ;  descriptive  ac- 
count of  the  island.  I.  233; 
itscod-fishery,  P?rtlt:8;  its  seal 
trade,  I.  82 

New  Goa,  V.  255,  257 

New  Guinea,  IV.  228,  230,  238— 
241 ;  views  of  the  island  aud 
its  neighhourhood, '  237,  *  240, 
•241 

New  Hampshire.  II.  23')- 233; 
area  aud  population,  23J;  its 
mountains  aud  lakes,  231 ; 
products,  232 :  view  in  the 
White  Mountains,  •  232 

New  Hanover,  IV.  51,  52 

New  Hebrides,  Islands  of  the, 
IV.  53 

New  Ireland,  Isle  of,  IV.  50,  51 ; 
natives  of,  *  52 

New  Jersey,  II.  216—218 ;  its 
principal  towns,  218 ;  view  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  *  217 

New  Kuldji  town,  V.  94,  99 

New  Mexico,  II.  42—47;  area 
and  population,  42 ;  genend 
description,  43 

New  Orleans,  II.  104,  106,  131— 
136,  138,  142,  187, 191 ;  an  elec- 
tion day  in,  *  133 ;  a  street  in, 
•136 

New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand, 
IV.  '96,  114 

New  Providence  Island,  Baha- 
mas, II.  306 

New  South  Wales,  IV.  168—182  ; 
early  history  of  the  colony, 
170 ;  divisions  of  the  countiy, 
171 ;  trade  and  industry,  172— 
175 ;  mineral  and  other  pro- 
ductions, 175  —  179  ;  chief 
towns,  179-182 

New  Westminster,  British  Co- 
lumbia, I.  •  245,  246,  268,  II. 
79 

New  York  city,  II.  215;  its 
poimlation,  215 

New  York  State,  11.  211.  215; 
area,  214  ;  population,  215  ;  its 
mountains  aud  rivers,  214;  its 
principal  towns.  215 

New  Ze,alaud,  IV.  87  —  127 ; 
general  characteristics,  87 ; 
man,  88 ;  genenil  geograijhy 
and  features,  89—100;  chief 
towns,  90  ;  railways,  91  :  popu- 
lation, 91 ;  agricultural  pro- 
duce, 95 ;  its  close  similarity 
to  Great  Britain,  99  ;  the  pro- 
vinces, 100—123;  gold-fields, 
122;  history,  iirospects,  kc, 
123-126;  plants  and  animals, 
126,  127 


Newspapers,  American,  II.  19— 

21,  23 
Newspapers    in    Australia,  IV. 

172 
Nezwah,  Arabia,  VI.  69 
Ngau-whi  province,  China.  V.  34 
Niagara  Falls,  II.  215  ;  view  of 

the,  •  213 
Niagara  Eiver,  II.  215 
Nicaragua,    III.     34—39,     •40; 

area     and     population,     34; 

general    desci-iption,   3) — 39  ; 

vegetation,  38 
Nicaragua,  Lake  of.  III.  35,  36, 

38 
Nicobar  Islands,  V.  157,   159— 

162;   Marco    Polo's    account, 

159 ;  the  first  settlement.  159  ; 

the  climate,  159 ;  the  inhabi- 
tants, 161 ;  general  description 

of  the  islands,  161,  162 
Nicosia,  Cyprus,  VI.  283 
Nicoya,  Gulf  of,  III.  46,  47 
Nit-men,  The  River,  VI.  211 
Nieu,  or  Savage  Island,  IV.  66 
Nitfer,  VI.  56 
Niger,   The   River,  VI.   73,  110, 

131,  132,  134,  142,  143 
Night    on    tlie    Pampas,    Mr. 

Hinchliff's  description  of   a, 

III.  243 
Nightingale  Island.  VI.  1S8 
Nihilism,  VI.  251,  2.57 
Niigata  city.  Japan,  IV.  3'J7 
Nijui-Kamtchatka.  V.  4 
Niiui  Novgorod,  Russia,  V.   16, 

VI.  257 
Nikolaievsk,    the      capital     of 

Amoorland,  V.  7,  •  9 
Niksar,  VI.  46 
Nile,  The  Eiver,  III.  87,  VI.  71, 

75,  81,   82,  83,  86,  87,  90,  176 ; 

scene  on  a  tributary  of  the, 

•89 
Nile  delta.  The,  VI.  41- 
Nile  valley.  The,  VI.  ii,  So,  89, 

91 
Niraes,  VI.  263 
Miuirod,  VI.  35 
Nineveh,    VI.    1,     35,    48,    54; 

modern    discoveries    at,    55 ; 

Tomb  of  Jonah,  Plate  52 
Niugyo,  Portuguese  settlement, 

China,  V.  31 
Ning-theo  River,  V.  Ill 
Nipon,     Nippon,    or     Nijihon, 

Ishmd  of,  IV.  305,  306,  ♦  313 
Nkqually  Plains,  The,  II-  75,  77 
Nitrate  of  soda,   Peruvian  ex- 
port of,  V.  303 
Nizam's  territory.  The,  227 
Noakhali  town,  Bengal,  V.  184 
Noatak  River,  I.  19 
Nogais,  The,  or  Russian  Tatar's, 

V.  290,  VI.  246 
Noinnd  tribes  of  Asia,  V.  271, 

28l',  287 
Noiiui,  Valley  of  the,  V.  75 
Nootka  Sound,  I.  176 
Nordenskir,ld,  Professor,  I.  36, 

59,  67,  V.  11,  12,  20,  21,  22 
Norfolk  citv,  Virginia,  II.  166 
Norfoll!  Island,  IV.  74,  78,  79, 

85,  86 
Normans,  The,  VI.  287 
Norrk.iping,  VI.  302 
Norse  language.  The,  VI.  287, 

298 
North  America,  I.  17—320,  II. 

1     320  ;  the  Arctic  H"gions,  I, 

17—145;    the  Fur  Countries. 

146-211;    Canada,    212—261; 

the  commerce  of  the  forest, 

2M-2S3i    the    United  States, 

284-320,  II.    1-23-1- ;   Me.tico, 

II.  2:i-l-30t;  the  West  Indies, 

31-1—320 
North  America,  M.ap  of  British, 

I.  169 
North  Aujcrican  pine  forest.  A, 

I.  •  1.52 
North    Atlantic    Islands,    YI. 

194-198 
North  Cape,  I.  18,  VI.  214 


North  Carolina,    II.    167—170; 

are.!    and    population,     168 ; 

scenery    in    the    state,   •  1<'9, 

•  172,  •  173 

North  Germany,  VI.  20!,  207, 

214 
North     Greenland,    A     winter 

scene  in,  I.  *  137 
North  Land,  VI.  183 
North  Pai-k,  Colorado,  II.  72 
North  Platte  Eiver,  II.  72 
North   Polar  Ee,gions,  Map   of 

the,  I.  21 
North  Sea,  The,  VI.  203 
North  Sea  Canal,  The,  VI.  295 
Northern  Africa,  VI.  70—118; 

map,  4 
Northern  Bengal,  V.  263 
Nnrthern  Europe:  its  climate, 
VI.  214  ;  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions, 216 
Northern  Germany,  VI.  290 
Northern  India,   States  of,   V. 
250—234;  great  plain  of,  178; 
its   tree-ferns,    195;    once    in- 
cluded in  the  term  '*  Bengal 
Presidenc.v,"  207 
Northern  Mantchuria,  V.  71,  74, 

75 
Northern  range  of  the  Hima- 
layas, V.  179 
Northern  Russia,  VI.  218 
North- West  America,  I.  175 
North-West    Fur    Compau.v   of 
Montreal ;  lusiu-iant  lile  of  the 
partners  of  the,  I.  154,  155 
North-Westem  India,  V.  2.55 
Nortli-Western     Provinces     of 
India,  V.  209—212,   221;   area 
and  population,  209 ;  princixial 
cities,  209-212 
Norway,  I.  19,  37,  VI.  214,  220, 
222,  287,  296,  299,    300 ;     area 
r    "  iJOpnlation, 299;  midnight 
view  in  the  north  of,  I.  *  25 
Norwegiau  forests.  The,  VI.  218 
Norwegians  of    the   Lovardals- 

skard,  VI.  •  301 
Nossebe  Island,  VI.  183 
Nom-soak,  Disco  Island,  I.  •  20 
Nova  Scotia,  I.  231 :    area,  ex- 
ports, fisheries,  &c.,  231 ;  views 
m,  *  233,  •  236 
Novai  Zemlai,   or  Nova-Semla, 
I.  8,  19,  30,  40,  70,  72,  74,  14), 
VI.  248;  simimer  gales  of,  34 
*'  Now  Rooz,"  or  New  Year  Pes- 

tiv;U,  in  Persia,  V.  306 
Nubia,  VI.  71,  54 
Nnble,  CliiU,  III.  281 
Nueva  Esparta  Island  ;   its  ex- 
tensive fisheries.  III.  103 
Nukahiva     Island,    Marquesas 

group,  IV.  79 
Nyanza,  Lake,  VI.  175 
Nyassa,  Zanzibar,  VI.  179 


Oajaca  cocao  plantation.  Mexico, 
II.  303 

Oases  of  the  Sahara,  The,  VI.  95 

Obi  Eiver,  Siberia,  III.  87,  V. 
11,  19,  22 

Obisiio,  on  the  rauama  Eail- 
road,  III.  •  .57 

"Ocean  post  office,"  An,  IV. 
212 

Oceania.  IV.  1—87 :  general 
charaeteristicR,  1 ;  map,  5 ; 
the  Galajiagos,  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, and  Revilla  Gigedos,  2 — 
7;  the  Coral  Islauds,  7-14; 
plants  and  animals,  14—21 ; 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  22 — 42  ; 
Easter,  Ladrone.  Polew,  and 
other  islands,  42—55 ;  New 
Caledonia,  the  Fijis,  Tonga, 


and  Nieu,  55 — 66 :  the  Sanioan, 

Society,  Georgian,  and  other 

islands,  66—86 
Oceanic  Islauds,  VI.  178 
Ocean  Isle,  IV.  50 
Ochilla  Island,  III.  99 
Ocosingi,    Bas-reliefs    at.    III. 

68 
Odense,  Denmark,  VI.  298 
Odenwald  mountains.   The,  V. 

209 
Oder  Eiver,  VI.  211,  213,  291 
Odessa,  VI.  252,  283 
O'Donoghue,  viceroy  of  Mexico, 

III   278 
Ogden  citv,  Utah,  II.  63 
Ogjwe  Eiver,  VI.  136 
Oguze  tribe.  The,  VI.  2 
O'Higgins,  viceroy  of  Peru,  III. 

276—278 
Ohio  Eiver,  II.  80,  103,  104,  191, 

195,  200,  202 
Ohio    State,    II.    74,    199—208; 

the  western  boundary  of  the 

Union  continually  extending, 

199  ;  area,  200  ;  its  rivers,  201 ; 

fiu-ming  statistics,  202 ;  prin- 
cipal   towus,  21-13 ;    American 

town  names,  203—207 
Ohi.,  Vallev,  The,  II.  2O0 
Oil-ii;ilin,  The,  VI.  •  120 
Oil  wells  of  Burmah,  V.  116;  of 

Pennsylvania,  II.  210,  211 
Oka  River,  Sibei-ia,  V.  15 
Okhotsk,  Sea  of,  1.  61,  IV.  319, 

V.  3 
Old  Castile,  VI.  267 
Old  Goa,  V.  256 
Old  Indian  tombs  in  the  island 

of  Surica,  Bolivia,  III.  •  181 
Old  Kuldja,  V.  99 
Old  South  Gate,  The,  Teheran, 

V.  •  308 
Oldenburg,  VI.  207,  292 
Olifant  Eiver,  South  Africa,  VI. 

150,  151 
Oliva,  Paraguay,  III.  202 
01yiu})ia,  the  capital  of  Wash- 
ington Territorv,  I.  307 
Olympian  mountains,  I.  246 
Olympus,  Mount,  Turkey,  VI. 

16,  17,  35,  46 
Olvinpus,  Mount,  United  States, 

I.  307 
Omaha  railway  station.  United 

States,  II.  •  88,  89 
Oman,  Ai-abia,  VI.  66,  67,  69 
Omenak,   North  Greenland,  I. 

♦  129,  135 
Omctepe   volcano,     Nicaragua, 

III.  35 
Omineca,  British  Columbia,  I. 

192 
Onioa,  Honduras,  III.  42 
Omsk,  Siberia,  V.  13,  ^20 
On-alaska,  Siberia,  V.  2 
Onane  -  cheon  -  chane.      Marble 

bridge   leading  to  the  isldnd 

in  the  lake  of,  China,  Plate  41 
Onega,  Lake,  VI.  255 
Guitsha,  West  Africa,  VI.  133 
Ontario,  Lake,  I.  214,  •  217 
Ontario    province,    Canada.    I, 

216—219 ;  the  Clmudifere  FaUs 

saw-mill,  218 
Oodeypore,  V.  255 ;  Cemetery  of 

Maha    Sati,     V.     246,     "248; 

naiitch  or  dancing  girls  at  the 

Court  of  tile  Rana,  •  244 
Oodong  city,  Ca,mbodin,  V.  14t 
Ookiep     copp^-r     mine.      South 

Africa,  VI.  146 
Ootacamuud,  India,  V.  183 
Open  Polar  Sea ;   opinions  re- 

spectiug    its    climate,    I,    45 

—47 
0))ium  poppy.  The,  V.  199,  •  261 
Opium  war.  The,  V.  30;  revenue 

yielded  by  opium, 262 
0]>ium,  Use  of.  in  the  East,  V.  74 
Oporto,  VI.  273 
Opossum,  The,  IV.  212,  232 
Orajf.a,  Mount,  VI.  210 
Orau,  Algeria,  VI.  107,  109 
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OrniKTO  Fr.'c  Rtnte.  VI.  71,  IB, 

117,  m:!,  IS  I,  l.'>»,  l.W,  liiii    li;ii, 

171 ;  origin  of  tli»j  rolony,  IfJO  ; 

iicculiaritios  ot  tbo  country, 

!«;;  ;  I'linmlc,  1(12 
Oruii^'»^k'r<)vo  iu  the  south    of 

Spiiiu,  Au,  VI.  ♦217 
Oran^,'*'  orchiirds  iu  Louisiana, 

II.  i;i8 
OniuKC  UivL-r,  Tlio,  VI.  110,  M-7, 

Mil,  l.W,  15i,  IM,  Kid,  liil,  lii2 
Oninf,'o  Walk,  Britisb  Barracks 

at,  Hclizc,  III.  •  29 
OrauK-utaiis    of    Borneo,     IV. 

•  2.'ili,  2.W 
Orcailians,  The.  VI.  2H7 
Orduhiiil,  Arnu;niii,  VI.  ."tH 
Ore.  M'-xiciiu  luchjui  lUx'SJsinji; 

thu,  II. '277 
OrojtDu,     A     iournoy    through 

Eastern.  I.  28li— 302 
Oregon  city,  I.  ;!08 
(JrcBiui   Territory,   I.   307—310, 

11.75 
Orclhinii,  another  name  for  the 

Amazon  River.  III.  130 
Orenbinn.  V.  £8S) 
Ors.'an  cactus,  The,  II.  2.'j.5 
Orj^iiu  Mountains,  llrnzil,   III. 

•  i2.'i.  117,  iw,  vo,  m; 

Orinoco  Kiver,  III.  82,  83,  86, 
102,  110.  118.  202;  its  sources 
iniliuowu,  104  ;  its  uumerons 
tribufaries,  101;  stcauiboat 
travelling  on  the.  •  109 

Orissa  proviuce,  Bengal,  V.  203, 
215,  255 

Orizava  mouutaiu,  Mexico,  II. 
2.50 

Orleans,  VI.  261 

Ormuz,  Ishmdof.  V.  311 

Orokaps  tribe.  The,  V.  75 

Orontes  Kiver,  VI.  37.  +2 

Orotavo  town,  Cauary  Isles,  VI. 
195 

Oruro.  Bolivia,  III.  175, 179,  182, 
IM,  18'j 

Osnge  Kiver,  II.  IIC 

Osaka  city,  Japan,  IV.  307,  312, 
V.  67 

Oshaniu,  the  Eussian  explorer, 

V.  286 

Osmau.  the  founder  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  VI.  2 

Osmanh  Ottonuiu,  The,  \^.  235 
{see  Ottomans) 

Osoino  volcano.  Chili,  lit.  27-t 

Ossipee  Lake,  II.  231 

Ostuik  hunters  of  Siberia,  V. 
•21 

Ostiaks,  Tribe  of  the,  V.  11 

0.>trich,   The  South  AmericDn, 

III.  *  237,  238 

Ostriches,  Scarcity  of,  iu  South 

Africa,  VI.  151 
Otago,  I  v.  100-103 
Otaheite  {see  Tahiti) 
Ota-iti    crater,   Easter    Island, 

IV.  'i5 

Ottawa  River,  I.  218,  253;  its 
junction  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence, *  212 

Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the 
Doniiniou  of  Canada,  I.  213, 
217 

Ottawa  town.  Illinois,  II.  115 

Otter.  Tlie,  I  202 

Otter  Kiver,  United  States,  II. 
228 

Ottomans.  Othonmns,  Osmanli, 

VI.  2,  18,  24.26,  29 
Otuktipnai'ani.'e      hot     springs. 

New  Zeabmd,  II.  95 
Oude,  Oudb.  or  Awadh,  city  nnd 
province.  V.  181,  202,  207,  209, 
213, 263,  270  ;  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  province.  213 
Oulachon,  or  candle-tish,  I.  249 
Oiiral  Mouutains,  V.  2,  13,  VI. 

252  255 
Ouro'preto  city.  Brazil,  III.  147 
Ovnmpos,  The,  South  Africa,  VI. 

14-; 
Oveus  Kiver,  Australia,  Piatt  37 


Owntouna  city,  MinnesutQ,  II. 

KW 
Owen,  Professor,  on  tho  ancient 

fauna  of  South  America,  III. 

239 
Owen's  Lake,  Colifornia.  I.  315 
Owen's  Uivcr,  California,  I.  315 
Owen  Stanley   mountain-range, 

New  auinen,  IV.  'SiH 
OwhyhoG ;  reason  for  the  name, 

IV.  38 

Owls  in  American  forests,  1.  277 
Oxen  used  for  beasts  of  burden 

in  South  Afri.a.  VI.  151 
Oxus  Kiver.  V.  '270,  2W), '286.  '287, 

290,  '291,  2iH.  295.  302,  VI.  252; 

its  source,  V.  287 
Oyapock  River,  Guiana.  III.  124 
Oyster  Bay,  Tasmania,  IV.  130 
Oyster    lishery,    Maryland,    II. 

151 
Oysters,  Storage  of,  in  Ceylon, 

V.  171 

Oznuia  River,  Santo  Domingo, 

11.  318 
Ozark  Mountain?,  II.  1'23 


Pnhellon  de  Pica  guano  deposits, 

III.  307 
Poehacauiae,  Temple  of,  Peru, 

III.  310,  311 
Pacific  Railway,  The,  II.  63,  80, 

87.  88,  123  :   Viaduct   on    the, 

I. '193;    Bloomer  cutting  on 

the,  I.  •  296 ;  r.ulway  station 

on  the.  II.  •  88 
Pacific  Slope.  The.  I.  284-302 ; 

language  of  the,  II.  21-31 
Pack    train   ready  for  loading, 

II.  •6?     ' 
"  Paddy,'    or  rice  in  the  husk, 

V.  130 

Padma,  the  main  chauuel  of  the 

Ganges.  V.  184 
Pagan,  a  former  caintal  of  Bur- 

liiali,  V.  121 
Pagoda,   A,  iu  the  province  of 

Quei-ehow,  China,  Plate  42 
Pagoda  at  Tanjorc,  A,  V.  •  229 
Pagodas,  Siame.se.  V.  135 
Pakeba  Maoris,  The,   or   early 
European  settlers  iu  New  Zea- 
land, IV.  119,  120 
Pakuamtowu,  Siam.  V.  134 
Palace  at  Lahore.  V.  •  217 
Palace  cf  Coustantine,  Algeria, 

VI.  •  108 

Palace  of  Digh.  Gopal  Bhowau 

in  the.  V.  *  252 
Palare  of  the  Kojah  of  Nepaul, 

V.  •  -265 

Pal.anque,  Bas  reliefs  at.  III.  68, 

311 
Palar  River,  India,  V.  227 
Palawau,  one  of  the  Philippine 

Isles,  IV.  2.S5,  '289 
Palembaug     town     and    river, 

Sumatra,  IV.  270 
Palestine,  VI.  27.  39-4:5,  199 
Palgrave.  Mr. ;  his  description 

of  Dutch  Guiana,  III.  123 
Palisades,  The,  New  Jersey,  II. 

216 
Palk's  Strait,  Ceylon,  V.  163 
Palma  Island,  Canaries,  VI.  195 
Palma  settlement.  West  Africa, 

VI.  131 

Palms,  Avenue  of.  III.  •  119 
Pahn-tree,  Flowers  of  u.  III.  •  S8 
Palm-tree.  The  ;  its  irreat  value 

to  the  Hindoo,  V.  198 
Palm-trees.  III.  55. 132,  151—156 
Palmyra,  VI.  35,  42 
Palmyra    palm,    'the,   IV.   252; 
sugar  extracted  from  its  sap 
in   Burmab,  V.   Ill,    115;  its 
cultivation  in  Ceylon,  170 


Palnni  Hills,  India,  V.  188 
I'uuiir  HjKlilauds.  V.  101,  271 
I'amir  Kul,  V.  2x7 
Pamir  St.^ppo,    V.   8-1,  91,  282. 
28.!.      •  285,       286-288,      291  ; 
various     dtscriplions    of     it, 
28<i  ;    auiuiu'H    inhubiliu);  tbo 
table-laud,  '..87 
Pampo,  Argontiuc  Republic,  III. 

215 
Pampas,  The,  or  South  Ame  i- 
con  prairies.  III.  83,  207.  216, 
218.  219,  2'26,  251 ;  derivation  of 
the    word,    231;    scenery    of, 
•2:13  I  vei;etatiou  of  the.  2:(-l; 
aninuds  of  the,  235— 2:!8;  an- 
cient faima  of  the.  239 
Pami>as  Indians.  III.  2;;7 
Pampas,    Mr.    HinchlifT's   des- 
cription of    a  night  oa  tho, 
III.  it! 
Pamjias  Railroad,  The,  •  233 
Puualoya  Kiver,  Nicaragua,  III. 

36 
Pai  anui   Canal,    Proposals   for 

the.  III.  10—14 
Pnnannl  city,  'I'lalc  22.   III.  87, 

88  ;  its  inhabitants,  76—78 
Panama  hat<.  III.  54.  .'iS.  1.55 
Panama,  Isthmus  of.  III.  -18—58, 
88  ;  its  unhealthy  climate,  7,  8 
Panama  Eadroad.  III.  •  9,  •  52, 

•53,  5i.  •56.  •57.*  61 
Panauul  Slate,  111.  88 
P.jiiiiny.  India.  V.  1S2 
Paiiameflo.l,  Habits  of  the.  III. 

77 
Pjnay,  Isbind  of  the  Philippine 

group,  IV.  294 
Pungani  town.  Zanzibar,  VI.  179 
Pan-.'eraugo,   Mount,  Java,  IV. 

270 
Pauia,  The,  Pamir  Steppes,  V. 

28': 
Paujim.  or  New  Goa,  V.  255,  257 
Panjsinr    valley,    Af;;banistan ; 

its  silver  mines,  V,  274 
P.anompin,   the    metropolis    of 

Cambodia,  V.  142.  144.  •  145 
Panslavism,  VI.  2:55.  2i8 
Pansos  village,  View  iu,  Guate- 
mala, III.  •  2i 
Panuucillo  mines.  Chili,  III.  281 
Panya,  a  former  capital  of  Bur- 

mah,  V.  r21 
PiTo  de  Assucar,  or  Sugar-loaf 

Mountain.  Brazil,  III.  147 
Pao  River.  Venezuela,  III.  Ill 
Papandayang,      Eruption      of, 

Java.  IV.  230 
Papua  (sec  New  Guinea) 
Papuans,  The,  IV.  239,  241,  215, 

24S 
Para  city  and  province,  Brazil. 
III.  l:i5,  136,  138,  141,  147,151. 
1.54.  160 
Panwuay,    III.     141.    1P3-2W. 
207 ;     its     history.    1C4— 197 ; 
area.    197 ;     population,   1^*8 : 
geography  and  re.=ources,  197 
—202  ;    revenue,   '200 ;    towns 
oud  villages,  200-202;  people 
and  prospects,  202— '204 
Paraguay  River,   III.    85,   173, 

193,  'JOS.  '208,  210,  211,  248 
Paraguay  tea.  III.  141 
Paraguiri.  III.  '200 
Paraiso.  on  the    Panama  Rail- 
road. •52,  55 
Pavftniarilm.     the     capital     of 

Dutch  Guiana,  HI.  123. 124 
Paranultta,  Australia,  IV.  183 
Paramos,  or  Cold  Desert.^,  Vene- 
zuela, III.  103 
Paramushir    Isle,  Kuriles,  IV. 

319 
Parana  province.  III.  1.51 
Piiraua  Kiver.  IH.  S3,  129,  130, 
151.  170. 193,  210,  211,  230,  '232, 
2-18 ;  its  great  width.  208 
Pamnapanema    River,    Brazil, 

III.  151 
Paraselenffi.  I.  43 
Parheha,  I.  43 


Pariii,  Gulf  of.  III  83 

Parima.  or  Gnayuna,  Venezuela, 

III. lai 
Fariini:,   Cordillera  of,  III.  W, 

101 
Paris,  VI.  263,  291 
Parish,   Mr.    Frank,  on    South 

Au.eriea.  III.  2-27.  SiD.ZIi 
"Parliamentary  train'   in  Para- 

gmiy.  A,  III.  2'(),  •205 
Painiussus,  The  ancient,  VI.  279 
ParopumiHan  Mountains,  VI.  220 
Parry,  Ca],tain,  I.  47 
Parry  Islands,  L  98 
Parseo    cotton     merchants    of 

Bombay,  V.  Sit.'^W 
Pnrsees,  The,  V.  :»(> 
Parson    bird  of  New    Zealand, 

IV.  •  101 
Partal>garh  iiativo  Btatc,  India, 

V.S-K 
Parthenon,    The,    Athens,  Vf. 

282 
Poshinba,  The.  or  Paxiulxi  palm 

of  Brazil,  III.  •  129 
Pasig  Kiver,    Munilli,  IV.  292, 

293 
Pass  in  the  Cordillera,  Peru,  A, 

III.  •SOI 
Pass  of  Uspallata.  Valley  leal- 

ing  to  the.  III.  •  213 
Passion-flower   of    Peru,    The, 

III.  •312 
Patagonia,    III.    174,    210.   21.5. 
226,  227,  231,  2)8.  251-25-1,  262 
Fatagoniau     encampment.     A, 

lit  '249 
Patagoniau  funeral.  A,  III.  •  253 
Patkoi  hills,  Tibot,  V.  107,  108 
Patna,  India,  V.  18:i,  185, 200,  292 
Patras,  Greece,  VI.  282 
Patriarch     of     Cou*,tautiuople, 

The,  VI.  251 
Pan  de  Azukar.  Chili ;  violent 

rain-storms.  III.  176 
Paumotus  Islands,  IV.  72,  •  73 
Pavilion       Moimtain,      Britiah 

Columbia.  I.  •  100 
Payagnas  tril*.  The.  III.  203 
Payer's  Peak,  Greenland.  1.2.3 
Paysaudil,   Uruguay,    111.    201, 

20s 
"  Paysano,"    Tlie    Mexican,  or 

road-runner,  II.  56 
Peace  River,  Valley  of   the,  I. 
174 ;  its  fertility  and  mineral 
wealth.  190 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  VI.  •  196 
Peaks    in  the    vicinity  of  Ad- 
miralty   Strait,    Tierra     del 
Fuego,  m.  •26> 
Pearl  divers  of  Ceylon.  V.  171 ; 

of  the  Persian  Gulf.  314 
Pearl  fisheries,  I.  315,  II.  303, 
III.  57,  IV.  242,  V.   170-172, 
314 
Pearl  Islands,  III.  57 
Pearl     Key     Lagoon,    Central 

America.  III.  42 
Pearl  oyst«r.  The,  II.  303 
Pearl  River,   China,    V.  27,  39, 

•61 
Peasantry,  Tho  Persian,  V.  318 
Peccaries,  III.  •  77.  80 
Pecbaburi  River,  Siam.  V.  1.37 
Pechaburi  town,  Siam,   V.  137, 

13S 
PeChili  province,  V.  32,42,  71 ; 

Gulf  of,  42 
Pcdru-talla-galla,   the    hishest 

mount;un  in  Ceylon.  V.  lfJ6 
Peel  Island,  IV.  45.  301 
Peel's  River,  I.  22 
Pegu,  City  of,  V.  •  112,  113,  115, 
126;  foi-merly  the  capital   of 
Burmab.  121  ;  proWnce  of,  12:J 
Pei-ho  River,  China,  V.  26.  27, 

•  29 
Pekin,    A   mosque,  in  V.  'K; 
population  of,  43 ;  a  street  in, 
•« 
Pekin  town,  Ulinois.  H.  115 
Pelasgi,  The,  VI.  258 
Pelew  Ishmds,  IV.  47—49 
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Poliou,  Tlie  classical,  VI.  16 

Pellbam,  Edward  ;  his  descrip- 
tion o£  a  Spitzbergen  winter, 
I.  71 

Pelly,  Sir  Lewis ;  his  opinion  of 
the  Persian  people,  V.  310 

Peloponnesus,  The,  VI.  '^TJ,  280 

Pemberton.  Capt.  ;  his  account 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bhutan, 
V.  266 

Penibiua,  I.  16S 

Pemmican  ;  its  use  in  the  fur 
countries,  I.  lOG,  172 

Penal  settlements.  The  Austra- 
lian colonies  originally,  IV.  170 

Pcuang.  IV.  281 

Pendang,  Dutch  settlement, 
Sumatra,  IV.  278 

Penguins,  III.  268 

Pennsylvania,  II.  •205,  208- 
21i;  area  and  natiu-al  divi- 
sions, 203 ;  agi-icultnral  pro- 
duce, 209 ;  mineral  wealth, 
210 ;  petroleum  wells,  210, 
211 ;  chief  towns,  211 ;  popula- 
tion, 212 

Pensacola  town,  Florida,  II.  279 

Pentapotamia,  the  Greek  name 
of  tlie  Punjab.  V.  21i 

Pera,  Turkey,  VI.  2.5 

Peradeuia,  Ceylon,  V.  17  i 

Perak,  The  Eajah  of,  IV.  283 

Perak  Eiver,  IV.  *  285 

Perdido  Eiver,  Florida,  II.  179 

Perim,  Ai-abia,  VI.  64,  65,  71 

Perm,  Poland,  VI.  255 

PerniuU,  Afghanistan,  V.  27-t 

Pcrnaudmco,  Urazd,  III.  IW, 
117,  151,  1(3 

Peros,  Greece,  VI.  283 

Perry  Basin,  II .  6 J 

Persepolis,  Euins  of,  V.  318 

Persia,  V.  304—320:  map,  300; 
the  country  and  its  products, 
304-306  ;  its  size,304 ;  necessity 
for  irrigation.  305 ;  Cyrus*  de- 
scription of  the  climate,  306  ; 
the  seasons,  306 ;  mineral 
resources,  307 — 309 ;  products, 
309;  trade,  revenue,  &c.,  310 
—313;  pearl  fishery,  311;  the 
government  and  the  popula- 
tion, 315—317 ;  trade,  317 ; 
Persian  towns,  318;  progress 
of  Persia,  318-320 

Persian  Gulf,  V.  305,  303,  310— 
313,  VI.  32,  3J,  38,  39,  47,  48, 
67,  70 ;  its  length  and  breadth, 
V.  312 

Persian  plateau.  The,  V.  271,  315 

Persia  Proper,  V.  305,  315 

Persians,  The,  VI.  225 

Persian  wheat,  V.  309 

Perth,  the  capital  of  Western 
Australia,  IV.  211 

Peru,  III.  170,  193,  291—320;  its 
geography,  291  ;  population, 
292  ;  industries  and  trade,  292 
—294;  silver  mines,  294-304; 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the 
CeiTO  Pasco  mine,  298  ;  guano 
deposits,  304-;309 ;  history 
of  Peru  in  pre-Incarial  times, 
310,  311 ;  the  days  of  the  In- 
cas,  311 — 314  ;  the  S})aniards, 
315-318 ;  revenue,  318  ;  cli- 
mate, 318  -  320 

Peruvian  bark.  III.  94,  .320 

Pescadores  islands,  Formosa, 
IV.  29 J 

Peshawnr,  fortress  and  ciiy, 
Punjab,  V.  219,  274,  276,  279 

Petchora  Hivcr,  VI.  211 

.Petemiauu's  Peak,  Greenland, 

1.  23,  '61 

Peter  the  Great,  VI.  251,  255 
Petitot,  Abbe,  I.  lOO,  191 
Petroleum,  I'ennsylvaniau  pro- 
duce of,  II.  210.  211 
Petropavlovski,  Harbour  of,  V. 

2,  3,  •  4 

Petropollg,  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil's  summer  residence, 
III.  •  128,  150,  166 


Pet-tua-na,  Mantchuria,  V.  72 
Petty  Himalayan  kingdoms  and 

republics,  V.  268-286 
Pharoar,  VI.  28,  42 
Philadelphia,  II.  209,  211 
PhUippeville,  Algeria,  VI.  109 
Philippine  Islands,  IV.  235,  284— 

295  ;  the  Spanish  Philippines, 

287 — 295  ;   smaller    islands  of 

the  group,  289 
PhilippopoUs,   Turkey,  VI.  26; 

its  founder,  244 
PhilUp  Island,  IV.  83 
Philpot  Lsland,  I.  115 
Phocis,  Greece,  VI,  279 
Physical   geogi'anhy    of    South 

America,  III.  82—87 
Pichinca,  a  volcanic  peak  of  the 

Andes,  III.  93 
Picking    cotton   in  the  United 

States,  II.  •  137 
Pickled  tea,  a  Bunuan  relish, 

V.  114 
Pico   de    Tarquiuo,    Cuba,    II. 

319 
Pico  do  Itatiaiossu  mountain- 
peak,  Brazil,  111.  129 
Pico  dos  Orgaos  mountain-peak, 

BrazU,  III.  85 
Pico  Island,  Azores,  VI.  198 
Pico  Blanco,  III.  46 
Pictou  Ishiud,  III.  266 
Picton,  New  Zealand,  IV.  103 
"Pictured  Kocks."  The,   Lake 

Superior,  II.  *  113,  115,  195 
Piedmont,  VI.  229 
PieteiTuaritzbiu-g,    or    Maritz- 

biu-g.  VI.  159 
Pilar.'PalMguay,  III.  202 
Pileomavo   Kiver,  Brazil,    III. 

170,  193,  243 
Pilgi-im   Fathei-s,   The,  II.  225, 

226,  227 
PiUars  of  Hercules,  The,  VI.  198 
Pilot  Peak,  II.  62 
Pinal-e  Eiver.  Brazil,  III.  162 
Pineapples,  plentiful  in  Bui-mah, 

V.  115 

Pine  forest,  A  North  American, 

I.  ♦  152 
Pinos,  Isle  of,  II.  319 
Pioneer  Eiver,    Australia,   IV. 

214 
Pincus,  The,  VI.  282 
Pisco  Bay,  Chincha  Islands,  III. 

303 
Pit  Eiver  Indians,  Cruel  ^vac- 

tices  of  the,  I.  299,  300 
Pitcaim  Islands,  IV.  43,  73—79, 

VI.  183, 190, 191 ;  views  of,  IV. 
*  76,  *  77  ;  vegetables  grown 
on,  IV.  75 

Pitcher  plants.  The,  IV.  255 
Pitt  Water  Inlet,'! asmania,  IV. 

130 
Pitt's  Islands,  IV.  50 
Pittsburg,    United   States,    II. 

211,  212 
Plain    of    the   In'Ius,  Brahma- 
pootra, and  Gauges  Eivers,  V. 

131 
Planchon  mountain-pass.  Chili, 

III.  273 
Plantain,  Varieties  of,  in  Bnr- 

mah,  V.  115 
Planter's  house  in  Jamaica,  A, 

IL  •  313 
Plants  in  Europe,  Number  of, 

VI.  216 
Plata  Eiver.  TIT.  S.'J.  84.  86  (see 

Hut  de  la  Plata  n>it!  Plate). 
Plate  Eiver,   IH.   151,   1711,   204, 

206,  207,  208,  210,  211,  227 
Platte  Eiver,  Nebraska,  II.  88, 

90,  107 
Flatten  See,  The,  VI.  283 
Plat\'pus,  'The    duck-billed,    of 

Aiistraha,  IV.  •  161 
Plaza,  A  Mexican,  II.  •284,  287 

—291 
Pleasant  Island,  IV.  50 
Ploughing,  Elephant,  in  Ceylon, 

V.  •  161 
Po,  Tho  Kiver,  VI.  271 


'*  Poi,"  the  national  dish  of  the 

Hawaiians,  IV.  *  28 
Point  Pedro,  Cevlon,  V.  175 
Point  do  GaUe,  Ceylon,  V.  163, 

»164 
Point  Lobos  guano  deposits,  III. 

307 
roisson  Uanc  (the  White  Fish), 

Capture  of  the,  I.  195 
Polabians,  The,  VI.  235,  236 
Poland,  VI.  204,  235,  247,   252, 

lai,  255,  257 
Polar   bear.    Death  of  the,    I. 

•137 
Polar  lands.  Ancient  forests  of, 

I.  98-100 

Polar     Regions,    M.aii    of    the 

North,  I.  21 
Polar  Sea,  The,  V.  304 
Pole,  The  North,  I.  47 
Poles,  The,  VI.  235,    236,  216, 

247,  284 
Police  regulations  of  Valparaiso, 

III.  290 

Politeness  of  the  Brazilians,  III- 

164,  165 
Political  divisions  of  Imlia,  V. 

199—280 
PoUixrd    station,   California,    I. 

♦273 
Polochic,  View  in  the  valley  of 

the,  Guatemala,  III.  *  17 
Polo-HaiiiT,  View  in  the  village 

of,  Canton,  V.  •25 
Polynesia,  IV.  3 
Polyuesiau  fishhooks,  IV.  *  85 
Polynesian  plants  and  animals, 

IV.  14—21 

Poinare,    king    and    fiuecn    of 

T.ihiti,  IV.  70,  » 
Pomeraiiia,  VI.  222 
Pomeranians,  The,  235 
Pomeroon,  Guiana,  in.  122 
Poudicherry,French  settlement, 

India,  V.  227,  257  ;  capture  of, 

202 
Pondo  tribe.  The,  South  Africa, 

VI.  155 
Pondoiuosi    tribe,    The,    South 

Africa,  VI.  154,  155 
Pond's  Bay,  I.  115,  116,  118 
Ponta  Delgada,  St.  Michael's, 

YI.  198 
Pontine  Marshes,  The,  VI.  274 
Poonah,  V.   235;    its  diamond 

mines,  *  192 
Pootai  town,  Ohma,  V.  26 
Popayan  city,  Colombia,  III.  88 
Pope,  The,  VI.  £72,  276 
Popocatepetl     mountain  -  peak, 

II.  250,  251 

Poppy  cultivation  in  India, 
Government  monoi)oly  of  the, 

V.  262 

Population  of    China,  Varying 

estimates  of  the,  V.  42,  43 
Population  of  Persia,  V.  315;  of 

Tasmania,  IV.  135 
Port  Alfred,  Graliamstown,  VI. 

154 
Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  II.  312" 
Port  Ai-thur,  Tasmania,  IV.  139, 

142 
Port   Blair,  Andaman   Islands, 

V.  159,  160 

Port  Curtis,  Australia,  IV.  219 
Port  Darwin,  Australia,  IV.  20O, 

204,  205 
Port  Dnvey,  Tasmnnia.  IV.  ICO 
Port  Elizabeth,    Cape    Colony, 

VI.  154,  102,  ]6:S 

Port  Famine,  Brunswick  Penin- 
sula, III.  •257,  '263,  2M 

Port  Frcdei*ick,  Tasmania,  IV. 
138 

Port  Gallant,  Bniuswick  Penin- 
sula, III.  262 

Port  Hamilton  IsIaufTs,  V.  67 

Fort  Jackson,  or  Sydney  Har- 
bour, IV.  •  152 

Port   Louis,   Falkland  Islands, 

III.  257 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  VI.  183 
Port  Mackiiy,  Australia,  IV.  215 


Port    Moeraki,    New    Zealand, 

IV.  •  92 

Port  Moutt,  Chili,  III.  282 
Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea,  IV. 

•240 
Port  Natal,  VI.  159 
Fort  Nolloth,  or  Eotten  Bay, 

South  Africa,  VI.  146 
Port  Phillip,  Australia,  IV.  139, 

182,  187 
Port  Said,  Egj-pt,  VI.  84 
Port  Stanlev,  I  alkland  Islands, 

III.  257 
Porta  Praya,  Cape  Verd  Islands, 

VI.  194 
Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  III.  147 
Fortobelo,  Panama,  III.  51,  56 
Porto  Eico,  II.  :J05,  306 
Portugal,  VI.  199,  203,  214,  231, 

258,  260,  268,  273  ;  population, 

273  ;  its  pi'oductions,  273 
Portuguese       settlements       in 

Africa,  VI.  119,   135,  lo9,  140, 

142,  Hi,  158, 174 ;  in  Cambodia, 

V.  139;   in    Ceylon,    173;   in 
India,  V.  255-257 

Portugueza    Eiver,    Venezuela, 

III.  no,  111 
Posen,  VI.  -236 

Potaro  River,  Guiana,  III.  118 
Post-office  in  the  Far  West,  A, 

11.16 
Potato  beetle.  The,  II.  70,  ♦  72 
Potato,  Native  country  of  the, 

III.  271 
Potchefstrooin  settlement.in  the 

Transvaal,  VI.    '160,  167,  172 
Potomac   Eiver,    II.  151,  '  153, 

154,  179 
Fotosi  silver  mines.  Bolivia,  III. 

58,  174,  179,  180,  lb2,  183,  184, 

191,316 
Fotosi     {now      ca'lcd     Cana), 

Panama,  III.  58 
Poultry,  Keariug  of,  in  France, 

VI.  1:22 

Poverty  Bay,  New  Zealand,  XV. 
118 

Pow-ting  Foo  city,  China,  V.  31 

Pojang,  Lake  of,  V.  2S,  30,  34 

"  Praine  dog  "  towns,  II.  43,  *  44, 
4«,  114,  III.  238 

"Prairie  ocean,"  The;  its  soli- 
tude, I.  195 

Prairies  of  Venezuela,  III.  103 

Pj-airies  or  steppes  of  Europe, 
VI,  206 

Prairies,  The  American,  II.  71 — 
88,111.83 

Precious  stones  of  Burm.ah,  V. 
117 ;  of  India,  V.  190 ;  of  Persia, 
V.  307 

Pre-Incarial  civilisation,  ITT, 
310 

Piejevalsky,  Colonel ;  his  de- 
scription of  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  V.  79,  80,  82 

Preparis  islands.  Bay  of  Bengal, 
V.  157 

Presidencies,  The  three  Indian; 
the  term  no  longer  accurate, 

V.  '202,  203 

Pretoria,  the    capital    of     the 

TransvMl,  VI.  163,  172;  view 

of,  -"  169 
Prickly  prar.  The,  II.  255 
Priests  of  Mexico,  Tho,  II.  258— 

202 
Prince  Edward  Island,  1.  232 
Prince    Edward's    Isle,    South 

Atlantic,  VI.  1x7 
Prince  Lo  Boo,  1 V.  19 
Prince  Milan,  VI.  242 
Prince  of  Wales  Cape,  one  of 

the  scenes  of  Eugene  Sue's 

"  juif  errant,"  V.  1 
Prince    of     Wales     Island,    or 

Fenaug,  IV.  281 
Prince's  Isle,  VI.  74 
Prince's  Island,    West   Africa, 

VI.  l:J5,  142 

Printing,  Movable  types   used 

by  the  Chinese,  V.  •«) 
Prishtina,  Turkey,  VI,  '26 
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Prisrondi,  Tuikoy,  VI  26 
ProlotiiriiiiiH,   Tlio,  of    Mexico, 

II.  liUii    ■Ml 
FriAMc.  fmnily,  A,  IV.  r;2 
ProuK-bornod    iiiiiul"i)n,  Hiuit- 

iiiif  the,  ou  t.lie  Hi}t:ky  Muini- 

tuins.  II.  'M,  I'hilf  (J 
Protf'.stiLiiti..^iii,  VI.  '^:'>'2 
i'l-nii'Ml Hills,  Till',  VI.  ;;:!i),  a.li. 
Vroviii«'iii:i-  iiity,  Khodc  IhIiluiI, 

II.  aii-',  2L'3 
Provhu-iii  Uis.riiitinn,  III.  207 
Pniaaiii,  VI.  U22,  2Mi.  292 
Priith.  Tho  Uivci-,  VI.  281. 
Puilukotta  iiiitivc  .stiitu,  India, 

V.  251 

Puflilii  city,  Coloriido,  II.  07 
Piuililn,  IVfesico,  II.  25<J;  views 

of,  II.  *2lil 
PiirMo  rudiiuis,  The,  II.  12 
Piiurlo  CiilifUii,  V<!iic7.uclti,  III. 

114 
Ptiprto  do  la  Mar,  Bolivia,  III. 

17ii 
Piiirtn.4  Iiiionnoilios,  Tin-,  III. 

1!W 
Pulliiia,   An   assouibla^o   of,    I. 

•97 
Putret  Siund,   I.  218,  2.^,   2fi2, 

.<i07,  II.  75 
Pu-Kwlic  city,  Mantclmriii,  V. 

75 
Pulo.Coiidoro,  Isle  of,  V.  U7 
Pulo  Niiislsland,  IV.  278 
Piilo-Poiiainf,  IV.  281 
Pulo  Si  Mnioe  Island,  IV.  278 
PhIi/kc,  Ibe  jiiico  of  the  aloe,  II. 

252,  207 
Punii,  Uolivin,  III.  180,  183 
Piiiiiis,  Till..,  orolovated  portions 

ot  liulivitt,  III.  17+,  176 
Punjab,    or  Puiijaub,    The,   V. 

178,  1«1,  188.  2117,  208,  20J,  270, 

VI.  227  ;  area,  V.  211 ;  the  live 
"  duaks,"  2U  ;  products  of  the 
soil,  211;  various  tribes  inlia. 
biting  it,  2M;  population,  215; 

Srincipal  towus,  211,  21S,  210  ; 
ritish  coui^uest  of  the  coun- 
try. 214,  215;  wars  with  the 
Sikh':;,  215 ;  customs  of  the 
inhabitants,  220,  221 

Puujnud,  a  tributary  of  the 
Indus,  V.  1S.3 

Puuo,  Day  of.  III.  20f! 

Puno  silver  uiincs.  Peru,  III. 
205,  2111!,  2118,  aOJ,  :510 

Puuta  Arenas,  Brunswick  Pen- 
insula, III.  2G4 

Punta  Arenas,  Costa  Kica,  III. 
47.  •  49 

Puuta  da  Leuha,  West  Africa, 
VI.  138 

Puuta  de  Maysi,  Cuba,  II.  319 

Purus  River,  Bolivia,  III.  173 

Putrid  meat,  Indian  method  of 
sweetenius.  III.  42 

Puttiala  native  state,  Northern 
India,  V.  215.  2.'.0 

Puy  de  Saucy,  VI.  201 

Pyramid  Lake.  California,  I.  315 

Pvramid  of  Cholula,  near  Pue- 
bla,  II.  '2 10 

Pyramids,  Tlie,  Vf.  81,  82 

Pyrenees,  The,  VI  203,  20.^,  210, 
231,  261,  202,  203,  271 


Quail,  The  Californi.aii,  I.  »  280 

Qnan,  Tbo,  I.  •  72,  75 

Quau^-si  province,  China.  V.  39 

Quang-tunir  or  Canton  pro- 
vince, V.  *  37,  39.  •  41 

Quartz  stoues,  Accumulations 
of,  in  Falkland  Islands,  III.  2.59 

Quatseeua  Sound,  Vancouver 
Island,  I.  247 


Qnobee  city,  I.  219,  220,  222, 
•224,  220;  first  houHC  eroclod 
in,  '220:  Wolfe's  moiinnient, 
222,  •221;  Yankee  notion  of 
Quebec,  222  ;  view  of  the  city, 
•221 

Quebec  province,  Caniulii,  I.  219 
—227;  a  backwood  Hcttlei's 
life  in,  222,  22.'! ;  value  of  tmid 
ill,  225  ;  its  Eiii^lit^hiiud  Preueh 
inbabitauts,  220  ;  the  I'rench 
Canadian  fiirniers,  227 

Quebrada  mine',  Venezuela, 
III.  114 

Qnedah,  or  Kediih,  native 
KovereiKUty,  IV.  2Ki 

Queen  Adelaide  Land,  III.  203 

Queen  Auf^usta's  Valley,  East 
Greenland,  I.  •  125 

Queen  Chiudotte  Islands, British 
Columbia,  I.  241,  208 

Queen  Cbarlotti;,  or  Santa  Cruz 
Islands,  Pacific  Ocean.  IV.  55 

Queen  (.'barlotte's  Sound,  New 
Z.iiland,  IV.  108 

Qu.-cnslund,  Australia,  IV.  214— 
220;  general  de«cri|itinn,  214; 
products  and  iiidu::ti  ies,  215 — 
218;  chief  tnwiiK,  21S    222 

Quei-chow  province,  China,  V. 
39 

Quelpart  Island,  Corea,  V.  07 

Quel  I  a,  Bel.iochistau,  V.  208 

Qiuehua  tribe.  The,  III.  179— 
181,  l.'+l,  270 

Quillotn,  Chili,  III.  280 

Quiloa  city,  Zanzibar,  VI.  179 

t^uiney  city,  Illinois,  II,  215 

Qaiuhou,  Auain,  V.  1 18 

Quinine ;  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion in  India,  V.  190,  1119 

Quirato  mountain-peak,  Andes, 
III.  93 

Qnito.  III.  83,  91,  23,  91;  its 
uniform  climate,  94  ;  its  earth- 
quakes, 91;  the  cathedral,  *90 


Rabat-Saleh,  Morocco,  VI.  Ill 

Kabba,  on  the  Niper,  VI.  131 

Haccoon.  The,  I.  202,  "  20;) 

Knees  of  Europe,  and  the  ad- 
joining regions,  VI.  •  224 

Paces  of  Russia,  VI.  240 

Races  ot  Turkey,  VI.  18 

Rafael  Carrera, Indian  President 
of  (iuixtemala  ;  his  btnubistie 
olliciiil  titles.  III.  17,  24,  74,  75 

Raftlcs,  Sir  Stauiford,  IV.  307 

Rajjlcsia  Arnoitli.  of  Java  und 
Sumatra,  IV.  207,  •  208 

Rafts  on  the  American  Rivers, 
II.  •  48,  •  104 

Rafts  on  the  Amoor  River,  V.  10 

Ra.;rlies.  Persia,  T.iWL'r  en  tie 
ancient  site  of,  V.  *  :U  ! 

Raiateia  Ishind,  South  Seas,  IV. 
07 

Railway  communication  in  Per- 
sia a  desirable  necessity,  V. 
313 

Railw.ay  in  the  desert  of  Ata- 
eaiua,  III.  •  280 

Railway  scenery.  Illustrations 
of,  I.  193,  ■290,  II.  25,  88.  149, 
1.53,  III.  9,  52,  5:i,  50,  57,  01, 
205,  233, -iSO,  IV.  9! 

Railway  station  in  the  Far 
West,  A,  II.  •  88 

Railway  travelliug  iu  ludia,  V. 
•C20 

Railways  in  Algeria,  VI.  107  ;  iu 
Bolivia,  III.  174  ;  Brazil,  III. 
l;JG ;  iu  Japan.  IV.  ;>11  ;  in 
New  Zealand,  I V.  91,  •  92,  •  93 ; 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  I. 
'2:^0;  iu  Tunis,  VI.  103 


Railways  unknown  in  Cliina,  V. 

S2 
Rain,  Scarcity    of,   in  Bolivia, 

IU.  174 
Rain  unknown  in  Lima,  III.  310 
Rainfall  iu  Bumiuh,  V.   122  ;  in 

Ceylon,   lOM;  In  the  Falkland 

Inliiuds,   ill.  250,  '2.58;  in  Eu- 

n.pe,  VI.  215 
Rainier,     Mount,     WiisUillgtou 

Territory,  1.307,  •309 
Ruins  in  India,  V.  190 
Raipore  town, Central  Province.s 

of  Indio,  V,  222 
Rajah  of  Nejiaul,  Palace  of  the, 

V.  •  205 
Rajauniheudri  province,  MoiIruJi, 

V.  227 
Rajniahal  Mountains,  V.  188 
Rajinahal  town,  formerly  on  tho 

lianges,  V.  180 
Rajpootana  ;   its  smaller  native 

Hovereigutics,  V.  181,  215,  2-10, 

251 
Raleigh  town,  North  Carolina, 

II.  108 

Rameses    III.,    Ruina     of    his 

palace,  Vi.  •  88 
Rameserani  Island,  Ceylon,  V. 

103 
Hamlah,  VI.  54 
Runion  Paez  ;  bis  description  of 

tho   savannas  of   Venezuela, 

III.  103,  108 

Ramiiore  native  state,  India,  V. 

245,  -255 
Rauehero,  or  Mexican  farmer, 

II.  280-282 
Rangkid,  I'ainir  Steppe,  V.  287 
Rangoon    earth-oil,    or     petl'o- 

leuni,  V.  110 
Rangoon  River,  V.  125 
Kangoon.  the  capital  of  British 

Burmah,  V.  115,  123,  2::9 
Rami  or  "  Rau  "  of  Cutcb,  The, 

V.  233 

Karatonga  Itland,  IV.  71 
Ras  el  keiniah,  Arabia,  V.  314 
*'  Rattlesnake    Grade,"   British 

Columbia,  I.  •  100 
Raiiparaba,  ibe  Maori  chief,  IV. 

112 
Rawliuson,  Sir  Henry,  V.  293, 

302 
Rawid  Pindi  town,  Puijab,  V. 

219 
Raymondskill    River,    Penusyl- 

v;inia,  II.  •209,  211 
Recife,  another  name  for  Per- 

uainlnico.  III.  147 
Red  Mountains,  Eastern  Tur- 

kestiiu,  V.  80 
Red  River  of  China,  or  Hong- 

kiong,  V.  148 
Red  River  of  the  North,  I.  ia8, 

192,  II.  110  ;  birch-b;irk  canoes 

on  the,  I.  •  189 
Red  River  of   the  South,  The, 

II.  43,  73,  100,  123,  139 
Red  River  Territory,  or  Mani- 
toba, I.  195,  2:i9,  24;f 
Red  Russians,  VI.  247 
Red  Sea,  The,  VI.  30,  35,  01,  05, 

07,  70,  71,  90,  175 
Red  Wing  town,  Minnesota,  II. 

109 
Reefs,  Coral,  IV.  7,  '9,  10;  in 

the  Nicobar  Islands,  V.  102 
Reese  River,  II.  02 
Regent's  Lake,  Austr.Uifl,  IV. 

158 
Regnard,  M.  ;  his  visit  to  Lap- 
land, IV.  132 
Reichstiig,  Tho,  or  German  Diet, 

VI.  '291' 

Reindeer,  The,  I.  94,  •  96 ;  its 

value  to  the  Ljipps,  95 
Reindeer  moss,  I.  95 
Religious  of  Europe,  'VI.  231, 232, 

289 
Rennes,  VI.  '263 
Keiitiles  of  Australia,  IV.  107; 

of    Tasinnuia,     130 ;    of    the 

P;unpas,  III.  "23S 


Bc'publjean  Bivcr,  i/uitcd  StatM, 

Resht  eTty,  Penfia,  V.  310,  318 
"  Rest'liuUHCii "  in    Ceylon,    V, 

171 
Re-itigoucbo  River,  Canoila,  I. 

228 
Reunion,  Natives  of  the  Ihluli'I 

of,  VI.  'W, 
ReuMft-Oreiz,  VI.  292 
KeuHS-Schleiz,  VI.292 
Revenue  of  fudiii,  V.  '201—203 ; 

of  I'crHia,  317 
Hcvillu  Gige<lo  Ixleil,  IV.  0 
Revolutions  in  South  America, 

III.  207 
Rewa     Kanta     native     stutei, 

India,  V.  217,  251 
Reykjavik,  Iceland,  VI.  298 
Rliea,  The  S<iiith  American,  or 

ostrich.  III.  •  i'l'l,  •  237,  2:« 
RhciniM,  VI.  203 
Rhine  Delia,  The,  VI.  207 
Rhine,  The  River,  VI.  207,  i03. 

211,  21-2,  220,  Oil,  2!>1 
Rhine  valley.  The,  VI.  200 
Rhode  Island,  II.  2'22,  22:i 
Rhodes,  VI.  51,  2^3 
Rhodope  Heights,  VI.  10 
Rhrctians,  The,  VI.  2^5,  22D 
Khun,  The,  VI.  210 
Rhuue,  Glacier  of  the,  I.  ^57 
Rhone,  The  River,  VI.  Ml,  202, 

204,  291 
Riad,  Arabia,  VL  01 
Ribe  Mis..,iuu  station,  Zanzibar, 

VI.  179 
Rice  :  its  cultivation  iu  Siam,  V. 

129,   134;  the  staple   food  of 

India,   198,    224;    the  Assuui 

ricc-lields,  2*24 
Richardson,  Sir  John,  L  20,  2?^ 

9.5—97,  192 
Richmond,    Virginia,   II.    •160, 

160 
Ricbtbofcn,  Baron,  on  China,  V, 

33,  34,35,  78 
Rieseuirebirge,    The,   Germany, 

VI.  210,  291 
Rill,  The,  Gibraltar,  VI.  B4,  110, 

114 
Right  whale,  The,  I.  90 
Rilo  Dagh,  The,  VL  10 
Rimac  River,  Peru,  III.  •  293 
Rink,   Dr.,  on  Arctic  glaciers,  I. 

63;  his  account  of  the  Nico- 

bor  Islands,  V.  li'A),  102 
Rio  Blanco, View  ou  the,  Bolivia, 

m.  •  172 
Rio  Chaco,  Tierra   del  Fuego, 

III.  208 
Rio  Colorado  of  the  West,  II. 

50 
Rio  de  las  Plumas,  or  Feather 

River,  I.  208 
Rio  Doce,  Brazil,  IIL  107 
RiodeChivos,  III.  201 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  III.  170, 190, 193, 

207.  208,211,214,241 
Riode  Loa,  III.  170,  170 
Rio  de  Ore,  HI.  204 
Rio  Desaguadero.  HI.  171 
Rio  do  Somuo,  III.  1.58 
Rio  Dulce,  View  ou  the,  Guate- 
mala, HI.  •  4 
RioFunza,  III.  90 
Rio  Gihi,  Arizoua,  11.  50 
Rio  Gnijaliii,  III.  160 
Rio  Grande,  III.  154,  SOS 
Rio   Grande,  Costa    Rica,  III, 

40 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  II.  50, 

71.  1.38,110,250 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  III.  154 
Rio  Grande  do  Su!  province,  m. 

133,  135,  141,  193 
Bioja  province,    Argentine  Re- 
public, III.  315 
Bio  Janeiro.  III.  132,  133,  140, 

141,  147,    150,    163,    164,  •  165, 

100—108 
Rio  Mino,  Jamaica,  II.  3''!S 
Rio   Negro,  lit.    118,  131,  132, 

204,  20J,  -232,  251,  ia'i 
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Bio  Panlo,  Brazil,  III.  Ifi? 

Eio    Polochic,    View    ou    the, 

Guatemala,  III.  *  4 
Eio  Preto,  Brazil,  III.  155,  158 
Eio  San  Juau,  II.  50 
Eio  Santiago,  Mexico,  II.  250 
Eio  Sao  Prancisci,  III.  134 
Eio  Sapao,  or  Big  Frog  I.iver, 

Brazil,  III.  150 
Eio  Somninho,  III.  158 
Eio  Tinto,  Spain,  VI.  270 
Eiouliiou,  tbe   Japanese    name 
for  the  Looclioo  Islands,  IV. 
307 
Eitter,  tlie  Beogi-.(plier,  V.  28.'; 
Eiver  changes,  oudden.iu  India, 

V.  183 
Eiverina,   The,   of    New  S  >nth 
Wa'es  :    its  shcep-pastiira^e, 
IV.  173,  182 
Eiver    ledger,  A  Forest    view 
on    the   banks    of    the,    III. 
•261 
Eiver  system  of  India,  V.  183 — 

187 
Eivers,  Tbe  principal  noticed  : — 
Amazon.  III.  83,  St,  86,  104, 
118,  129—131,   170,  173,  178, 
191 
Amoor,  III.  87,  V.  6,  8,  71 
Arkansas,  II.  •  105,  106,  112, 

123 
Brahmapootra,    V.    40,   102, 

110,  156,  178,  181,  183.  184, 
187,  204,  223,  224,  234,  265 

Colorado,    I.  •288,  II.  ^49, 

111.  232,  Plate  13 
Colorado    of   the    "West,    or 

Ked  Eiver,   II.  50,  51—54, 

139 
Columliia,  I.  268,  269,  307,  II. 

35,  70,  73 
Danube,  VI.  15,  17,  207,  210, 

211,  213,  284,  285,  288,  291 
Darliu^,  Australia,  IV.  153 
Ehro,  VI.  26" 
Elbe,  VI.   210,  211,  213,   235, 

236,  291 
Euphrates,   III.   87,  V.  313, 

VI.  27,  29,  34,  37,  38,  39,  42, 

48,  51,  •  56 
Ganges,  III.  87,  V.  156,  177, 

178,  181,  183-18.;,  187.  190, 

203,  201,  210,  213,  223,  263, 

276 
Godavery,  V.  156.  190,  249 
Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow  Eiver, 

111.  87,  V.  2.'; 

Hudson,  II.  91,  214,  215,  216, 

227 
Indiis,  I.  5,  III.  87,  V.  178, 

181,  183,  232.  2:«,  251,  276 
Irrawaddy,  V.   10,   107,   111, 

112,  •113,    'II?,    118,    123, 
125,  155,  156 

Kistna,  V.  156,  249 

Loire,  VI.  211,  21.3,  220,  261, 

263,  264 
Mackenzie,   North  America, 

I.  22,  98,  VJi),  191,  240,  III. 

87 
Madeira,    III.  131,  170,   173, 

191 
Mekong,  V.    127,    139,  •  141, 

147,  155 
Mississippi,  II.  43,  50.  66,  74, 

80,  85.  86,100—107,  110,  HI, 

114—119,  121,  •  125,  ]3i,  ISi, 

185, 188,  196,  202 
Missouri,   II.  06,  72,  80,  9.5, 

100.  102,  lO.S,  •lot,  106,  107, 

111,  116,118.  122 
Mun-av,   Australia,  IV.  156, 

•  181".  185 
Nile.  III.  87,  VI.  71,  75,  81, 

82,    S3,     86,    87,    •  89,     90, 

176 
Niger,  VI.  7!,  110,  131,  132, 

IM.  142.  1« 
Obi,  III.  87,  V.  11.  19,  22 
Orange.  VI.  14C,  147,  149, 150, 

15;!,  155,  160,  161.  162 
Orinoco,  III.  82.  83,  86,  102, 

IM,  •  109, 110,  118,  202 


Eivers  (continued) : — 

Oxus,   V.  270,  280,  S86,  287, 
290,  291,  294,  295,  302,  VI. 
252 
Po,  VI.  274 
Potomac,  II.  151,  •  153,  154, 

179 
Bed  Eiver  of  the  North,  I. 

188,  II.  210 
Eed  Eiver  of  tbe  South,  II. 

4;3.  73,  106,  123,  139 
Ehine,  VI.  207,  209,  211,  212, 

220,  291,  296 

Ebone,  VI.  261,  262,  264,  294 

Eio  de  la   Plata,   Plata,  or 

Plate,   III.  83.  84,  86,  151, 

170,  190,  193,  204,  203,  207, 

208,  210,  211,  214,  227,  239, 

244 

Eio  Grande  del   Norte,   II. 

60,  71.  138.  140,  250 
Senegal,  VI.  119,  123,  133 
St.  Lawrence,  I.  198,  216,219, 
227,   235,   238,   242,   II.    80, 
110,   114,  202,  •212,  ^213, 
214 
Tagus,  VI.  211,  273 
Tigris,  V.  276,  313,  Vl.   27, 
29,   •  33,  34,  37,  38,  39,  47, 
43,  •  49.  62 
Vistula,  VI.  211.  291 
Volga,  HI.   87,   V.   303,  VI. 

211,  •  212,  220,  247 
Tang-tse-Kiang,    V.    26—28, 

35,  37,  38,  40 
Yellow  Eiver,  V.  26,  27,  33,  38 
Yellowstone    Eiver,    II.    90, 

92,  •  93,  95,  96,  100 
Yenisei,  V.  11,  19,  21.  22 
Zambesi,    VI.    74,    144,    158, 

173,  •  176 
{For  other  rivers  not  given  i,i 
this   list,  see  their  respective 
names;  sec  also  Eio.) 
Eivers,  Abundance  of,  in  Bur- 

mah,  V.  123 
Elver's,   Large    number    of,    in 
South  America,  III.  129,  130, 
207—210 
Eivers  of  Central  America,  Mr. 
Bell's     description     of     the 
scenery  on  the.  III.  42 — 45 
Eivers    of    tbe    Old    aud    New 
World,  their  peculiarity.  III. 
87 
Eoads  in  Bolivia,  III.  173. 175 
Eoadstead    and    town    of    San 

Paola  de  L"anda.  VI.  •  141 
Eoanoake  Valley,  III.  230 
Eoanoke  Eiver.  II.  163,  164 
Eoatan  island.  Bay  of  Honduras, 

III.  60 
"  Eobinson  Crusoe,''  IV.  3,  4 
Roches  vioulonites,  I.  55 
Eochester  citv,   Minnesota,  II. 

109 
Rockford  city,  Illinois,  II.  115 
Eockhamptou,     Australia,    I V. 

214,  219 
Eockingliam  Bay,  Australia,  IV. 

160 
Eock  Island.  Upper  Mississippi 

Eiver,  II.  •  121 
Eocks  iu  the  Piiumotns  Arcbi- 

pelego,  IV.  •  73 
Eocky    Mountains,  I.   164,  174, 
•177,   178,    179,    183,  187,    193, 
203,    204,    208,    240,    :34;;,   241, 
246,  249,  259,  201,  266,  267,  II. 
33,43,  50,  51,  74,  80,83,  91,99, 
107,  122,  123,    121,   181;     view 
iu  the,   I.    •  177,    •  293  ;    c -le- 
brated  traijpers  of  tbe,  183 — 
186 
Eodriguez  Island,  VI.  183 
Eoebuck    Bay,   Australia,    IV. 

151 
Koggevold,  Tbe,  VI.  151 
Kogue  Kiver,  I.  267,  SOS 
Kogue  Eiver  Valley,  I.  308 
EoguisU  Siamese  trader.  A,  V. 

13'! 
Rohilcund  city,  India,  V.    209, 
210,  263 


Eomance  dialect.  The,  VI.  262 

Eoman  Catholic  Church,  The, 
VI.  231 

Eomanic  language.  The,  VI. 
230 

Eomanic  races.  Types  of  the, 
VI.  •  232 

Eome,  VI.  272,  276,  277 

Eonororaka  x^lain,  Easter  Isle, 
Flute  32 

Rope-making  in  Japan,  IV.  *  309 

Eoper  Eiver,  Australia,  IV. 
205 

Eopstoi-if,  M.  de ;  bis  account  of 
tbe  Nicobar  Islands,  V.  161, 
162 

Eoree,  on  the  Indus  Eiver,  V. 
183 

Eosario,  Piiraguay,  III.  200,  202, 
210,211,  218 

Eosas,  Dictator  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  HI.  75 

Eosetta,  Egypt,  VI.  81,  83,  84 

Eosban,  a  petty  Himalayan 
state,  V.  283 

Eoss,  Cai>tain,  the  first  settler 
OQ  the  Cocos  Islands,  V.  176 

Eoss.  Sir  J.  C,  Exploi-atious  of, 
I.  18,  VI.  184,  185,  180 

Eotomahaua,  Hot  Lake  of.  New 
Zealand,  IV.  119,  Plulc  34 

Rotten  Bay,  VI.  146 

Eoueu,  VI.  263 

Eoumania.  VI.  3,  233,  258,  260, 
283 — 28 ; ;  area  and  popula- 
tiou.  ■..84 ;  population  of  tbe 
various  race^,  ',;84 ;  richness 
of  the  soil.  280  ;  the  i^eople, 
281;  revenue,  ai*my,  &c.,  285 

Eoumanian  language,  VI.  233, 
284 

Eoumanians,  The,  VI.  284,  285 

Roumelia,  VI.  3,  •.i79 

Eoumel  a,  Gathering  roses  in, 
VI.  '  249 

Eowan,  Mr.,  ou  Canada.  I.  215, 
218,  220 ;  his  description  of 
tbe  life  of  a  Canadian  fur 
trapiier,  211 

Eoy  Baredly  city,  Oudh  pro- 
vince,  V.  213 

Euapehu  Mountains,  New  Zea- 
land, IV.  119 

Eiibie-'J,  Lord  of  the,  title  of  the 
King  of  Biinnab,  V.  117 

Euikan  Fos  falls,  VI. 212 

Eudolpb  Land,  I,  74 

Euhr  Eiver,  The,  VI.  291 

Euins  of  a  Buddhist  temple  at 
Nagkbon,  V.  145,  145 

Euins  of  a  Jesuit  mission  cburch 
in  Paraguay,  HI.  *  201 

Euins  of  Inca  monuments  in 
the  environs  of  Tiahuanacu, 
BoUvia,  III.  •in 

Euins  of  the  cburch  of  San 
Domingo,  Meudoza,  III.  *  221 

Euins  on  Mount  Bakbeug,  Cam- 
bodia, V.  • 148 

Euminagni.  mountain-peak  of 
the  Andes,  III.  91 

"  Eun,' '  A  settler's,  in  Australia, 
IV.  173,  218 

Eunjet  Singh,  V.  215,  218,  219, 
235,  251 

Rupert,  Prince,  and  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  I.  147 

Euperfs  Land,  I.  108.  239,  212 

Rusuiaks,  Tbe,  VI.  236 

Eussia.  VI.  204,  206,  218,  231,  236, 
23S,  246-258,  288 ;  its  various 
races,  246;  area  aud  iiopnla- 
tion,  247;  geographical  de- 
scription, 248  ;  owners  of  tbe 
land,  250 ;  trausitiounl  state 
of  the  people,  251  ;  a  Kussian 
town,  252 ;  gas  rarely  used, 
252 ;  principal  cities,  252  ; 
population  of  the  various 
classes,  254 ;  progress  of  edu- 
cation, 255 ;  foreign  trade, 
2.50 ;  government,  revenue, 
Ac.,  257;  strength  of  the 
army,  257  ;  Nihilism,  257 


Eussian  and  the  Tartar,  The, 
VI.  217 

Enssian  Central  Asia,  V.  294 — 
3'i4;  recent  conquests.  294; 
the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  "295  ;  Fer- 
ghanr,  295 ;  'Tashkend,  the 
capital  of  tbe  territory.  297 — 
1:09;  Zarafsbau,  301;  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  302 ;  the  Caspian  Sea, 
303 

Eussiau  Empire,  Area  and  ex- 
tent of  the.  VI.  217 

Eussian  intluence  in  Central 
As'a,  V.  288,  299,  290,  291, 
292 

Eussian  people,  Transitionul 
state  of,  VI  251 

Rusijian  political  offtnders,  how 
treated,  V.  10—18 

Russian  towns,  streets,  and 
houses.  Peculiarities  of  the, 
VI.  251 

Eussian  Turkestan,  V.  297 

Russian  village.  A,  iu  the 
southern  agricultural  zone, 
VI.  •  253 

Eussiau  village  on  the  tanks  of 
tbe  Volga,  A.  PI  itc  57 

Eusso-Greek  Church,  The,  VI. 
254 

Russo-Turkish  war,  Tbe,  VL 
2:il,  243,  279,  281 

Rustchuk,  Bulgaria,  VI.  211 

Rusteubiu^  settlement,  lians- 
viual,  VI.  16? 

Ruthenes,  The,  VI.  247 

Ryots,  or  peasant  owners  iu 
India,  V.  21<i,  230  j  their  pros- 
perity during  tbe  cotton 
famine,  260 


Soar,  Tie  Eiver,  VI.  291 
Sabiue  Pass,  Texas,  II.  133 
Sable  Island.  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 

reuce,  I.  232 
Sables.  Various  kinds  of,  I.  196 
Sabrina  Land.  VI  183 
Saco  Eiver,   Uuited  States,  II. 

2C0 
Sacramento      city,     California, 

II.  4 
Sacramento,    Tbe    Capitol,    1. 

•313 
Sacramento    Eiver,    California, 

I.  268,  315 

Saddle  Mounta'n,  North  Anda- 
man Islands,  V.  158 
Saddleback,  The,  or  harp  seal, 

II.  79 

Safed-Koh,    a   portion    of   the 

Hiudoo  Koosh  rouge,  V.  271 
Sagau    mountains,    Siberia,   V, 

11 
Saghalin  Island,  IV.  316—319,  V. 

0  ;  village  of,  V.  9.  16 
Sago,    tbe    staple    food  of  tho 

Malay  people,  IV.  '243 
Siigur-  town.  Central  Provinces 

of  India,  V  -22 
Siihama  mountain-peak,  Andes, 

HI.  171 
Sahara,  The,  VI.  92,  91—96,  103, 

107  ;  geography  of  the  region, 

96  ;  the  South  African.  146 
Sahib,  the  conventional  term  in 

India  for  au  Euglishman,  V. 

235 
Sabyadri,  or  Western  Ghauts, 

V.  -232 
Saigon,  the  capital  of  Cocliin- 

China,  V.   l.MI,    151,   15'2,   155; 

contrast  between  the  English, 

(jerman,    aud    French     luer- 

cliants,  154;  a  street  view  of, 

•1.57 
Saigon  Eiver,  V.  152 
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Saint  Diiniur-ralvau,  Toiulj  of, 

V.  •  ay? 

Sakuliu  {hoc  Amoor  Kivor). 
gakuiiu  Kiver,  VI.  2ti,  a5 
Kakit,  ono  of  tlie  luiuor  Trans- 

Hutluj  states,  V.  251 
Salailo  Kiver,  III.  ilO,  232,  23% 

Sniaba,  ( r  Pavalia,  Went  Africa, 

VI.  127 
Salumhria  Kiver,  VI.  17 

Salar  del  Carmen  nitrate  of 
Boda  deposits,  IJoiivia,  III. 
17t 

Snicedo,  Porn,  III.  310 

Sale,  Sir  Kobort ;  his  dofeuco  of 
Jelalabad,  V.  27« 

Salem  eity,  Massachu8ott3,  I. 
308,  II,  '228 

Salem  provinee,  Madras,  V.  227 

Salmon  and  stnr^fuon  lisheriuo 
of  Kurope,  VI.  220 

Salmon  Brook,  Connocticnt,  II. 
•221 

Salmon  Mouutaiiis,  Idaho,  I. 
310 

Salmon,  Plentifulncss  of,  iu 
Uritish  Columbia,  I.  2  IS 

Salmon  Kiver,  Idaho,  I.  310 

fcialonicii,  VI.  26 

Sftlsette.  Isle  of;  its  cave-tcni- 
ple.s,  V.  235,  '237,  •2H 

Salt  Laku  eity,  Utah,  It.  G3, 
•lit,  U5.  80;  a  street  in,  '60; 
view  of  the  western  yido  of 
the  city,  showing  the  Taber- 
nacle, *  Gl ;  an  hotel  in  .Salt 

,  .  Lake  city,  ♦C4 

Salt  Lake  Valley,  II.  89 

Salt  Mountains,  V.  188 

Salt,  revenue  yielded  by  India, 

V.  262 

Salta,  Argentine  Eopublic,  III. 

211,  215,  248 
Salto   das   Uauaneiras,   Brazil, 

III.  15i 

Salto  Kiver,  Italy,  VI.  27-1 
Salto,  Uruguay, "III.  20i,  20« 
Salvador,  Paraguav,  III.  202 
Sahvatty  Island,  IV.  213 
Salweeu  River,  Burmah,  V.  112, 

125 
Salzburg,  VI.  288,  289,  290 
Sanuxrcaud,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Zarafshau,  V.  290, 
3ul,  302 ;    views  of   the   city 
and  its  neighbonrhood,  *296, 
•207 
Samboongan,    or     Zamboauga, 
Spanish    settlement,    Philip- 
pine Islands,  IV.  286,  291,  294 
Sambre  Kivor,  VI.  291 
Sauieu,  Abysjinia,  VI.  75,  78 
bamoan    Islands,    IV.    66,    67 ; 
Captain  Cook    treating  with 
thy  natives  of  the,  *  65 
Eamos,  VI.  3,  58,  283 
Samothraki,  or  Samothraco.  VI. 

3,17 
Samoyedc   encampment,   A,  I. 

•29 
Samoyedo  race.  The,  VI.   203, 

2U 
Samoyede  travelling  on  snow- 
shoes,  Plate  5 
Samoyodes,  The,  V.  11,  VI.  22D, 

230,216 
Pauii)t;ir,  V.  2k! 
Saiusoun,  VI.  46,  47 
San  Antonio  River,  II.  110 
San   Antonio  town,  Texjis,   II. 

140,  HI 
fan  Antonio  to\vu,  West  Africa, 

VI.  i;a 

Sananma  tree  of  the  Ama- 
zonian forests.  The,  III.  *  137 

S.anl)olc  Island,  IV.  3o2 

Sau  Carlos  city,  Venezuela,  III. 
109 

San  Cliristoval,  Soh^mou  Isles, 

IV.  51 

San  Christovao,  the  Fmporor  of 
Brazil's  winter  residence,  III. 
UO 

242 


Sand  enibankmeuts  iu  Ceylon, 

V.  VM 

Sanderson's  Hope,  View  of, 
Balhn's  Hay,  I.  •SI 

San  DoiniuKO,  KuluH  of  the 
Church  of,  Meudoza,  III, 
«  221 

Sau  Domingo,  West  Indies,  II. 
31,'i,  318;  view  of  tlio  eity, 
•317 

Sandhill  Region,  The,  Georgia, 
II.  174 

Sandhurst  (formerly  Bend-go), 
Australia,  IV.  Is6.  ISO,  191 

S.indnsky  city,  United  Ktates, 
II. '20! 

Sandusky  River,  II.  201 

Sandwich  Islands,  IV.  22-42  ; 
history,  22 — 21;  population 
and  present  condition,  21 — 
30 ;  social  life  and  scenery, 
30:  foreign  society  and  its 
inUueuce,  30—33 ;  education, 
crime,  and  decay  of  the 
Hawaiiaas,  31—36  ;  leprosy, 
37  ;  language,  38,  39  ;  sugar, 
sheep,  and  volcanoes.  39 — 11 ; 
Hawaiian  towns,  41,  42 

Sandwich  Islands,  South  At- 
lantic. VI.  188 

Sandy  Point,  III.  202,  231,  2J8 

Sau  Fernando,  Argentme  Re- 
public, III. '208 

San  Prancisco,  California,  II. 
38;  street  views  of,  I.  '3i'i, 
•310,  •317,  II.  "J 

San  Francisco  Mountains,  II. 
54 

Sau  Francisco  Kiver,  Brazil,  III. 
129,  130,  1:M,  151,  1,''5,  159 

San  Oallan  Island,  III.  303 

Sangiiy  volcano,  Andes,  III.  86 

San  Jacinto  Bay,  II.  142 

San  Jorge  Island,  Azores,  VI. 
108 

San  Jos6,  Cahforuia,  II.  3 

Sau  Jose  table-land.  III.  43 

Saa  Jose,  Uruguay,  III.  205 

San  Juan,  Colorado  Territory, 

II.  67, 

San  Juau,  Argentine  Eepnhlic, 

UI.  210,  215 
Sau  Jnan  Kiver,  I.  38,  III.  33, 

36,  •40 
San  Jmui  River,  View  on  the, 

Nicaragua,  111.  •  ■» 
San  Juan,  West  Africa,  VI.  130 
Sauju  city.  Eastern  4  nrkestan  ; 

its  surrounding  scenery  simi- 

1  r  to  the  Sussex  wealds,  V. 

91   ' 
Sauju  Dovau  mountains,Easteru 

Tiu'kestan,  V.  92 
San  Luiz,  Argentine  Republic, 

III.  215 

San  Luis  Park,  Colorado,  II.  71 
San  Luis  Potosi  uiiuts,  Mexico, 

II.  303 

San  Marino,  VI.  231,  278 

Sau  Martin  volcano,  iklcxico,  II. 

2S0 
San  Miguel  Island,  Azores,  VI. 

198 
Sannau  Island,  IV.  302 
Saa  Pablo,  View  of.  III.  *53 
San  Paola,  Roadstead  and  tovm 

of,  VI.  •  111 
San  Paolo    da   Assump^ao    de 

Loanda,  VL  14 1 
San    Paoli   do    Loanda,   West 

Africa.  VI.  UJ,  •  141 
S;m  Pedro  dc  Espinn,  III.  298 
San  Pe<lro,  Paraguay,  III.  20), 

202 
Sanpoo  River,  Tibet,  V.  102,  111, 

127 
San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama 

Islands,  II.  383 
San  Salvador,  or  Babia,  Brazil, 

III.  151 

San  Salvador,  or  Congo  Grande, 

VI.  IW 

San  Salvador,  Republic  of.  III. 
30—32  ;  city  of,  31 


Sansaudig,  West  Africa,  VI.  133 
Sanscrit  language.  The,  V.  'M't  ■ 
San  Suba  mountain,  '1'exii.s,  II. 

139 
Santa    Catlniriua,  Brazil,   III. 

141 
Santa  Cruz,  III.  83,  98,  173 
Siinta  Cruz  du  la  Siuriu,   III. 

17'',  179,  182,  1H3 
•Santa  Cruz  de  Santiago  t^wu, 

Canaries,  VI.  195 
Santa  Cruz,  Patagonia,  Til,  252 
Santa  Cruz  River,  III.  '2'28,  ::31, 

331 
Santa  Espiritu,  III   211 
Santa  Fe,  III.  210,  211,  215,  218, 

223,  232,  218 
Santa  Fc,  New  Mexico,  IT.  -11 
Santa  Magdalena   Ishiud,   llf. 

2.18 
Santa  Maria  Island,  Azores,  VI. 

118 
.SantjL  Martha  city,  Colombia, 

111.88 
Santander  State,  Colombia,  III. 

88 
Santjirem  city,  on  the  Amazon, 

III.  •  IW,  151 
Santa  Rita   town,  Brazil,  III. 

155, 153 
San  Thome  Island,  VI.  133 
Santiago,  III.  20 J,  210 
Sautiiigo  del   Estero,  III.   215, 

218 
Santiago,    the  capital  of  Chili, 

III.  •  273,  275,  279,   283,   '286, 

287,    289  ;      memorial    monu- 
ment erected  at,   •  281 ;    tiro 

at,  290 
Santiago,  Rio,  Mexico,  II.  250 
Santo  Domingo,  II.  316.  318 
Santo  Island,  Azores,  VI.  198 
Sau  Vincent  Island,  111.  60 
Saobaba,   The  forest   of.    New 

Guinea,  J*lnle  38 
Silo  Paulo,  Paraguay,  ITT.  203 
Sao  Paulo  city,  Brazil,  III.  110, 

141,  147 
Saporo,  Japan,  TV.  315 
Saratof  town,  Russia,  VI.  2  2 
Saratoga,   an   Amel'icau  water- 

ing-p  ace,  IL  215,  218 
Sarawak  Rajoliate,  Borneo,  IV. 

262—266 
Samwak  River,  Borneo,  IV.  236 
Sarda  River,  V.  182 
S.irdau  ixialus.  Palace  of,  VI.  55 
Sardinia,  VI.  220,  229,  270,  277 
Sardis.  Ruins  of.  VI.  '41 
Sargi-ak  River,  Eastern  Turkes- 
tan, V.  86 
"  Sarhadd,"  or  Persia  propar, 

V.  303 
Sarmatians,    or  Scythians,  VI. 

255 
Sarts  ti-ibo.  The,  V.  90 
Saskatchewan   country.  I.  242; 

a  w.uter  hut  in  the,  •  105 
Saskatchewan  River,  I.  210,  242, 

'2*1,  II.  82 
Siitpnra  mountain-rauge,  V.  18S 
Saunders,  Mr.  Trela^uey  ;   his 

name  for  the  Himalaya  niuge, 

V.  179 
Savage  Island,  IV.  66 
Savannah  city,  Georgia,  IT.  175, 

176,  •  177,  lul 
Savannah  River,  II.  175 
Savoy,  VI.  262 
Saw-mills  in  an  Amerlem  forest, 

I.  •  233.  '25J 
Sawunt  Wari,  V.  248 
Saxe-Altenbnrg,  VI.  2^2 
Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  VI.  292 
S;ixe-Meuiingen.  VI.  292 
Saxe-Weiuiai%  VI.  292 
Saxony,  VI.  2:i6,  292 
Scamander,  VI.  28 
Seanderoou,  VI.  40 
Scandinavia,  I.  07,  VI.  203,  204, 

20o,  207,  211.  218,  2^,  29 !.  302 
Seaudinavian  nunnit^iins,  VI.  211 
ScaniUuavian  partv,  A,  I.  130  - 

132 


Scandinavian  PcuinNubi,  Tlie,  I. 

67,  VI.  287  ;  prol«tbly  tui  i;ilau  1 

in  former  times,  I,  V7 
SciLniliuttviuus,    The,    VI.    287, 

2M 
Scjnia  coal-fleld,    Sweden,  VI, 

299 
Scarcity  of   pricstii   in    Brazil, 

111.  10.3 
Scattered  Isles,  Tbc,  IV.  81 
Scene  in  Uolivia.  III.  •  109 
Scene    on    a    tributary    of    the 

Amazon,  Plate  25 
Scene  on  u  Iributiiryof  ItieNilc, 

VI.  •&) 
Scjina  on  the  Pampai.  III.  '233 
SjlinlThaUHcn  waterfall,  'Ihc,  VI. 

21J 
Schanmburg-Lippe,  VT.  2;i2 
Scheldt,  The  River,  VI.  '207,  291 
Scliistopleuruui,  'lUe,  III.  239, 

•an 

Sibleswig,  or  SIcswig,  VI.  287, 

292 
S-hoinhurgk,  Sir    R. ;   his   do- 

scriptiou  of  Guinea,  III.  118 
Schuyler,  Dr.,  V.  95,  90,  97,  98, 

2J1,  297,  298 
Schuylkill  Kiver,  IT.  211 
Scbwarzburg-KudoUtadt,    VL 

292 
Scbwarzburg  -  Souderhausen, 

VI.  292 
Scioto  River,  II.  2.1 
Sclavs,  Slavs,  or  Slavonians,  VI. 

235 
Scorcsby,  Dr.,  I.  38,  47,  53,  100, 

115 
Scoresby's  Sound,  I.  9-1 
Scorpions,  'Ike,  of  Mexico,  n. 

255 
Scott's  Islands.  I.  301 
Scrantou  city,  Pennsylvania,  II. 

212 
Screw  pine.   Fruit  of  the   fra- 
grant, IV.  •  16 
"  Scrub,"  on  Australian  forest 

term,  IV.  16~3 
Scutari,  VL  35 

Scully,  Mr.,  on  Brazil,  TIT.  164 
Scythians,  The,  V.  301.  VL  \!&) 
Seo-cucnmber,  I  he,  I V.  2-12 
Sea-faring  life  ;  it.s  popularity  in 

Norway,  VI.  300 
Sea  Ishiud  cotton,  II.  170 
Sea  of  Aral,  V.  295,  302 
Sea  of  Azov,  VI.  211 
Sea  of  Galilee,  VI.  28 
Sea  of  Marmora,  VI.  15,  10,  17, 

3:1.  :i5 
Seal,  Eb-kimo  watching  for  a,  I. 

•77 
Scalers,    or    "  Straitjuncn,"    ot 

Tasmania,  IV.  147-150 
S.;!al-liiinting,  I.  77 
SeaUug  trade.  The,  III.  20S 
Seals,  Various  forms  of,  I  •  76, 

79;  number  actually  captured, 

80 
Sealskin  boots  of    the    Green- 
landers,  I.  1'27,  13) 
Seals,  Varieties  of,  I.  79 
Sea,  The  Oiien  Pol.-ir,  I.  45-47 
Sea-horse  {sec  Walrus). 
Se-.l-ottcr,   I.    202.    ■305.   V.    1; 

method    of    bunting    the,    1. 

304 
Sfosons   in    various    ]>.irts    of 

India.   Variation  in    the,    V. 

1S8.  190.  214 
Seasons  of  Persia.  V.  300 
Seasons,  The,  iu  British  Colum- 
bia, I.  241 
Se-cbuen    (Sze-cbuen,    or  Szo- 

tchouan^  province,  China,   V. 

32,  38,  105.  107 
Seebohm,  Mr. ;  Ills  description 

of  the  Yenesei  country,  V.  19 
Seen-shwav-Kow ;  its  change  of 

site,  V.  23 
Seeputtee  River,  V.  191 
Sell  1  River,  V.  303 
Se-iran-foo  (formerly  the  metro- 
polis of  China),  V.  38      ^ 
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Sego,  the  capital  of  BamtaiTa, 

West    Africa,   VI.    133;     the 

palace,  *  132 
Segovia  Eiver,  III.  35 
Sehama  mountjiiu-peak,  Andes, 

III.  86 
Seine.  The  Eiver,  VI.  211,  263 
Seleucia,  VI.  40,  58 
Semenolf,     the    Kiissian     geo- 

grajjlier,  V.  94 
Seiiiipalatinsk  district,  Knldja, 

V.  9i 

Senar,  Nuhia,  VI.  84 

Senegal  River,  VI.  119,  123,  133 

Seneiambia,  VI.  73,  142,  119— 

123 
Senegamhian  negroes,  VI.  *  121 
"  Sentinel  Kock,"  White  Island, 

New  Zealand,  IV.  •  120 
Sequoia  ^iyauteu,  of  California,  I. 

•  277,  319 
SeragUo  Point,  Constantinople, 

VI.  *5 

Serai-Bosna,  or  Serajevo,  VI.  24;i 
Serampore,  V.  257 
Serbs,  The,  VI.  235,  236 
Serena,  Chili,  111.  28fi,  2S7 
Sercnos,  The,  or  Mexican  night 

watchmen,  II,  •  293,  2^5 
Sereth  Kiver,  VI.  284 
Sericulture,  Dislike  of,  by  the 

Burmese,  V.  119 
Serikul,  or  Tashkiirgau,  Eastern 

Turkestan,  V.  91 
Seriugapatam,  V.  231 
"  Sermii   soak,"  Eskimo   term 

for  sea  face  of  the  inland  ice, 

I.  58 
Serra  da  Estrella,   Brazil,  III. 

166 
Serra  de  Mantequeira,  Brazil, 

III.  155 
Serra  do  Mar,  Brazil,  III.  134 
Servia,  VI.  15,  210,  235,  236,  2.38, 

239—242  ;  area,   239  ;   popula- 
tion, 240 
Sei-vians,  VI.  23,  24,  235,  23'>, 

243 
Servier  Lake,  II.  CO 
Settlement  in  the  North-West, 

A  new,  Plate  9 
Settler's  daily  life  in  Canada,  A, 

I.  222,  223 
Seven  churches   of  Asia,  The, 

VI.  44 
Severn,  The  Eiver,  VI.  302 
Severtsoli',  the  Russian   Hima- 
layan explorer,  V.  286,  287,  288 
Seville,  VI.  267,  270 
Sevres,  VI.  2(i3 
Sewalik  mouutair-'/ange,  India, 

V.  188 
Seward,  Mr. :  his  opinion  of  tlie 

Cliinese,  V.  44 
Seyehelle  Isles,  VI.  74,  183 
Sliahabad  city,  Oude,  V.  213 
Shah   Jehan,  the  grandson    of 

Akbar,  V.  201,  210 
Shah  of  Persia,  The,  V.  293,  315, 

316 
Shah's  palace  at  Teherao,  The, 

V.  •  305 
Shamo,  a  synonym  of  "  Gobi," 

V.  78,  79 
Slianghai  city,  V.  34,  36 
Shan-se  province,  China,  V.  33, 

36,  42,  71 
Shan  sta'.es.   The,   V.  112,  110, 

123 
Shan  tribe.  The,  V.  114 
Shan  tung  province,  China,  V. 

26,  33,  72,  73 
Shapoora,  V,  2.55 
Sharja,  Arabia,  VI.  69 
Sliark,  The  Greenland,  I.  98 
Sharon,  VI.  41,  .54 
Slniw,  Mr.  ;    his  description  of 

Turkestan,    Tibet,    and    the 

Himalayas,  V.  87,  102 
Shawnee  Indians,  The,  II.  203 
Sheep,  Soutii  African,  VI.  161 
Sheep  ;    their  use  in  Tibet  for 

currying  burdens,  V.  107;  fat- 
tailed  variety,  275 


Sheep.farmin?  in  Australia,  IV. 

174,  184, 195 
Sheik   of   Wadnoon,  Power  of 

the,  VI.  118 
Shenandoah  River,  II.  154 
Shen-se  province,  China,  V.  36, 

42 
Shepherds  of  the  Landes,  The, 

VI.  207 
Sherboro  Island,  VI.  120 
Shore  Ali,  V.  91 
Shetland  Isles,  VI.  298 
Shevarai  Hills,  India,  V.  188 
Shibrghan,  one  of  the  provinces 

called  the  lour  Domains,  V. 

2S2 
Shigatze,  Tibet,  V.  110 
Shignan,    a    small    Himalayan 

state,  V.  283 
Shiite  fanatics.  The,  V.  320,  VI. 

29,  48,  50,  62 
Shikarpore  banker.  A,  V.  210- 

242 
Shikarpore  circular  note.  A,  V. 

242 
Shikarpore  city,  India,  V.  183 ; 

Captain  Burton's  description 

of  a  Silidhian  city,  235 
Sliikokou,  Japanese  island,  IV. 

305 
Shilka  Eiver,  V.  7 
Shimonost^ki  town,  Japan,  IV. 

*  304,  312 

Shiug-king,  or  Shinking  pro- 
vince, China,  V.  40,  71 

Ship  Railway  Canal,  The  Inter- 
oceanic,  III.  33 

Shir  Ali  and  his  successors,  V. 
270 

Shn-az,  Persia,  V.  300,  307,  311, 

*  313,  318  ;  its  climate  in  spring 
and  antumu,  306 

Shire  Eiver,  VI.  178 

Shluh  tribe,  The,  VI.  114 

Shoa,  Abyssinia,  VI.  78 

Shoshone  Falls,  Snake  Kiver, 
1.307 

Shott  Kebir.  The,  VI.  95 

Shouswap  Indiiins,  Group  of, 
II.  •  21 

Shung-gan  Kiang  River,  China, 
V.  34 

Siahpoosh  tribe,  Hindoo  Koosh 
mountains,  V.  283 

Siam,  V.  127—138 ;  gulf  of,  127, 
144 ;  fertility  of  its  soil,  127 ; 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver, 
127;  benefit  of  British  rule. 
129 ;  activity  of  the  Chinese 
settlers,  130  ;  mixed  character 
of  its  populiition,  130;  sove- 
reignty over  the  native  states, 
130 ;  area,  131 ;  beneficial 
change  in  the  government, 
131 ;  the  two  sovereigns.  131, 

*  132,  *  133  ;  revenue  of  the 
country,  131 :  cai>abilities  of 
the  cox;ntry,  131;  houses  built 
on  piles,  *  124, 134, 135 ;  morals 
of  the  peoi>le,  137;  principal 
to^vns,  137 

Siamese  pagodas, V.  135 ;  hou.ses, 
134,  135  ;"  boat-life,  135  ;  pri- 
sons, 136 ;  administration  of 
justice,   137;    elephants,    130, 

*  1:56 ;  the  two  sovereigns,  131, 

*  132,  *  133 ;  adoption  of 
Western  manners  and  cus- 
toms, 137,  138 

Siamrap  province,  Siam,  V. 
l:j8 

Siberia,  V.  1—22,  VI,  255;  Kamt- 
chatka,  V.  2 — 6  ;  Amoorland, 
6—10  ;  map,  5  ;  Siberia  proper, 
10-22 

Siberia,  Exiles  of,  V.  16 

Siberia,  Mamifacture  of  alco- 
holic beverages  in,  V.  15 

Siberia,  Prisoners  on  the  road 
to,  V.  •  17 

Siberia,  Southern ;  its  climate, 
V.  16 

Siberian  dog-slcdgo,  I.  •  .37,  V. 
•12 


Siberian  peasant,  .Skill  of  the, 

V,  14 

Siberian  society,  V,  18,  19 
Siberians,    Typical    representa- 
tives of  the,  I,  *35 
Siboco  Eiver,  Borneo,  IV,  216 
Sibos  tribe.  The,  V,  94 
Sicily,  VI.  203,  275,  276 
Sidou,  or  S.rida,  VI.  41 
Sien-a  de  Mantiqucira,  III,  84 
Sierra  de  Neva^la,  III.  90 
SieiTa  do  Mar,  III.  84 
Sierra  del  Crystal,  West  Africa, 

VI.  136 

Sicn'a  Gigantea,  I.  314 

Sierra  Leone,  VI.  73,  120—123, 

129,  13i,  133 
Sierra  Madre,   II.  43,   *  45,  58, 

139 
Sierra  Nevada,  I,  315,  II.  12 
Sierra  Nevada,  Spain,  VI.  237 
Sierras  of  Spain,  The,  VI.  210 
Sierra  Vent.aua,  III.  227 
tiga,  or  village   parliament   of 

the  smaller  Himalayan  states, 

V.  28'j 

Silirind,  the  plain  between  the 

Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  V.  245, 

250 
Sikandra ;    mausolenm    of   the 

Emperor  Akbar,  V.  •  200;  its 

vast  magnitude,  210 
Sikh  states.  The,  V,  245 
Sikhs,  Wars  with  the,  V.  215, 

219,  250 
Si-luaug  Eiver,  China,  V.  39 
Sikkhim,  or  Sikkim,  one  of  the 

sub-Himalayan    countries,   V, 

ISO,  243,  264 
Sikkim,  India,  V.  103 
Sikkim     Terai ;     its    medicinal 

plants,  V,  199 
Sikrol,  a  suburb  of  Benares,  V. 

212 
Sikunderabad,  V.  249 
Silesia,  VI,  290,  291 
Silesiaus,  The,  VI.  235 
Silver  City,  NevaOa,  I.  *  297 
Silver  Island,  II.  198 
Sliver  mines  of  Peru,  III.  291— 

302  ;  of  Potosi,  183 ;  of  Mexico, 

II.  3ti3 
Siniiel,    The,    or    Poison.wind, 

VI.  30 

Simla,   V.    188,    203;    view  of, 

•  189 

Simoon,  or  Samoon,   The,   VI. 

87 
Siiiaitic    Peninsula,    The,    VI. 

60 
Sinchulagua    volcano,     Andes, 

111.86,91 
Siudh,  Sinde,  or  Scinde,  V.  231, 

■232,  233,  235,  268 
Singapore,  Island  and  town  of, 

IV.  278-280;  the  roadstea), 
•284 

Singhalese  wealth,  Pciu-l  fishery 
the  most  valuable  source  of, 

V.  170 

Singhalese  dancers,  V.  •  172 ; 
cloth-seller,  '172  ;  "  burghers," 
173  ;  inhab.tauts  of  the  e;  ast, 

*  173 ;  high  state  of  civilisation 
of  the,  173 

Singiiho  tribe,  V.  114,  226 

Sinope,  VI.  35 

Sioux  Indian,  A,  II,  '*  73 

Sirilars,  or  tribal  cliiefs  of  Baloo- 
chistan,  V.  270 

Siri-Kul,  SikanOari  Kul,  or  Vic- 
toria Lake,  V.  285,  287 

Sir  Jung  Bahadur,  V.  ♦  264 

Siripul,  one  of  the  provinces 
called  tile  Four  Domains,  V, 
282 

Sirocco.  T)l0,  17.  136,  VI.  95, 
275 

Sirohi  native  state,    India,  V. 

aw 

Siskyon  mountains,  California, 

II.  7 
Sistan  Lake,  V.  273,  274,  276 
Sitka  Island,  I.  303 


Sittang  River,  Burmah,  V.  112 

Sittang  town,  Burmah,  126 
Sivaji,  the  Indian  chieftain,  V, 

£02,  24S 
Sivas,  VI.  46 
Skardo,  chief  town  of  Baltistan, 

V.286 
Skena  Eiver,  British  Columbia, 

I.  246 
Skertchley,     Mr.,      on     West 

Africa,  VI.  130. 131 
Skipetars,  The,  VI.  22,  258 
Skunk,  The,  1.202 
Slav  races,  or  Slavs,  The,  VI. 

23,  225,  231,  234,  235,  236,  238, 

246,    2-47,    255,    258,  284,   286, 

287 
Slave  coast.  The,  VI.  131 
Slavery,    Abolition    of,    in   Ja- 
maica, II.  312  ;  in  the  United 

States,  167,  17U,  171 
Slavery   in   Afghan  Turkestan, 

V.  282 

Slavery  in  Burmah,  V.  125 
Slavery   in   Morocco,   VI.    117, 

118 
Slavonic  language,  VI.  231 
Slavonic  people,  The,  VI.  231, 

234,  £35 
Slavonic  races.  Types   of,  VI. 

•228 
Sledge-travelling,  Sensations  ex- 
perienced in,  I.  30 
'*  Sleepy  Hollow,"  a  designation 

for  Tasmania,  IV.  133, 151 
Slevuo,  Eastern  Roumelia,  VI. 

244 
Sloths,    Ancient   colossal.  III. 

239,  •  210 
Slovaks,  The,  VI.  233 
"Sludge,"  I  51 
Smaland,  VI.  222 
Small    proprietors    of    laad   in 

France,  VI.  222 
Smart  Yankee  tkipper.  A,  159 
Smith,  Dr.  Archibald,  III.  188, 

296,  298 
Smith,    Mr,    George ;    liis   dis- 
coveries at  Nineveh,  VI.  55 
Smith,  Sydney  ;  his  description 

of  insect  pests,  III.  80 
Smith's  Sound,  I,  60,  68,  74,  98, 

110,  115,  203 ;  winter  quarters 

at,  •  45 
Smvi-ua,  VI.  28,  32,  33,  44,  45, 

46 
Smyth,  Mr,  Brougli ;  his  account 

of  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of 

India,  V.  191— .93 
Snake   Indians    of    Oregon,   I. 

•  289,  II.  92 
Snake  Eiver,  I.  307,  II.  95,  VI. 

212 
Snoqualami  Eiver,  I.  307 ;  falls 

of.  II.  *&i 
Snow-line,  I.  52 ;  its  height,  53 
Snow  of  rare  occurrence  in  Tas- 
mania, IV.  131) 
Suow-shoes,    Samoyede  travel- 
ling on,  Plate  5 
Snow-storm.  An  Arctic,  I.  *  121 ; 

the  "  kaniatsan,"  191 
Snow  unknown  in  Burmah,  V. 

1-22 
Snowv-wliite  hare.  The,  I,  92 
Snow'y  Owl,  The,  I.  •  137,  203 
Society,  or  Leeward  Islands,  IV. 

67,  68 
Socorro  city,  Colomliia,  III.  S3 
Socotra  Island,  VI.  67 
Soda  Lake  Basiu,  U.  60 
Soeraliaija,  Mosque  of,  Batavia, 

Pliilr  39 
Sofala,  VI.  74 
Sofia,  the  capital  of   Bulgaria, 

VI,  24t 

Soliar,  Arabia,  VI.  09 

Soil  of  India,  Richness  of  the, 

V.  190 
Sokoto,  West  Africa,  VI.  134 
Solano,  The,  VI.  267 
Soliinoena,   another    name   fot 

tho  Amazon  River,  III.  130, 

131 
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Solomon   IsU'H,  IV.    CO;  nativo 

ciiiiuL'  of  the,  •SS 
Soloo  Ar.^liipuliiK'o,  The,  IV.  267 
Soloo  Ishimls,  Tlic,  IV.  207,285, 

liHIi,  2M7 
Soloo  Son,  IV.  285 
Soimili  couulry.  The,  VI.  71,  7t 
Soiuiili  JjilihI,  VI.  17H 
Soiiiiili  trite,  The,  VI.  175 
SoiniiHS   llivcr,  British  Cohira- 

hin,  II.  :I8 
Soinhrero  ^iiauo  depo.sit.s,   III, 

■Mii 
Sonihrcro,  or    Hat   I.slautl,  II. 

307,  111.  !I5 
Son,  a  triljutary  of  Iho  Ciauges, 

V.  l«:i 
Son^-koi  or  Songkoi  River,   V. 

1-17,  155 
Somneaueo    Bay,  lieloochistan, 

V.  208 
Soo-chow  Foo,  The  Chiuese  pro- 
verb coucoruiii^   the  city  of, 

V.  M 
Sookc  Lake,  Vaucouvor  Island, 

II.  •  37 

Sooko  Kiver,  I,  272,  II.  38 
Sooiifjari  Kiver,  V.  71,  7*,  75 
Sorata    iiioimtaiu-peak,    Audes, 

III.  171 

SorLTue,  suhterraucan  river,  VI. 

212 
*'  Son'ow  of  liaii,"  the  Chiuese 

iiauio  for   the  Yellow  River, 

V.  20 

Soudau,  The,  VI.  71,  81,  85,  Si, 

96,  133 
South  Africa,  VI.  112—171;  map 

of,  US 
South  Afrioau  cattle  kraal,  A, 

VI.  *  ir>7 

South  America,  III.  82-.'!20 : 
general  descriplion,  82 — 87; 
map,  89 ;  Colombia,  87—91 ; 
Ecuador,  91 — 95  ;  Veuczeula, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco, 
95—118;  Guiana,  110—126; 
Brazil,  I2G— 108 ;  Bolivia,  108 
—192 ;  Pal-aguay,  193-204 ; 
Uruguay,  204— 2ll7  ;  the  Ar^'en- 
tine  Kcpublic,  207— 21-s ;  Pata- 
gonia, the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  TieiTa  del  Fucgo,  248 — 
269;  Chili,  270-290;  Peru, 
291— .■320 
South  Amcricau  rhea,  or  ostrich, 

III.  •  237 
South  Antarctic  Islands,  VI.  187 
South  Atlantic  Islimds,  VI.  ISi 
South  Atlantic  tidal  wave.  III. 

208 
South  Australia,  IV.  194-207: 
history,    194;    trade,    wealth, 
&c.,  195—198 ;  mines,  198-200  ; 
agricultural  wealth.  20O — 203  ; 
the  northern  territory,  203— 
205;     chief    towns,    205-207; 
exports  and  imports,  207 
South    Carolina,    II.    170—173; 
area    and    popidation,     170 ; 
changes  siuce    the  war,  171 ; 
noLn'o  intlueuce  in  the  ascen- 
dant. 171 
South  Chili.  III.  282.  283 
South-costera  Europe,  Map  of, 

VI   4 
South  Georgia,  III.  188,  259 
Bouth  Orkuev  Islands.  VI.  188 
South   or   Main    Platte   River, 

II.  72 
South  Park,  Colorado,  II.  72 
South  Polar  region.  The,  VI.  183 
South  Shetlands,  The,  VI.  181 
Southern  and  Eastern  India,  V. 

251 
Sonthern    Europe,  Climate  of, 

VI.  214 
Southern  Germany,  VI.  290 
Southern  Himahiva  ;  its  stupen- 
dous peaks, V.  179 
Southern  icebergs,  VI.  ISO 
Southern  India,  V.  188,  190,  193, 

195,  2.57,  259 
Southern  Mantchuria,  V.  40,  71 


Southern  Mongolia,  V.  78 
Southern  Turkey,  VI.  214 
Spain,  VI.  199,  293,  200,  210,  214, 

210,  218,  220,  222,  231,  258,  2(iO, 

201,  200—272  ;  varieties  of  cli- 
mate,   268;   population,    270; 

revcnno  and  expenditure.  271 ; 

numerous  revolutions,  271 
Spaniar'l,  Charai'ter  of  the.  III. 

71 
SpiuiiarilH,   The,   in    Peru,   III. 

3U,  315 
Spanish   coast  guardsmen,  Plate 

59 
Spanish  main,  A  View  on  the, 

III.  '21 
Spanish  peasant,  VI.  •  269 
Sj)anish    Philippines,  The,  IV. 

287—295:  viu'ious  names  jiiveu 

to  the,  287 
Spanish  rule  in  America,  Nativo 

hatred  of,  III.  51 
Simuish  Town,  Jamaica,  II.  3-)9, 

310 
Sparta,  VI.  282 
Spencer  Gulf,  Australia,  IV.  160, 

204 
Spermaceti  whale,  A  stranded, 

I.  '117 
Spessant.  The.  VI.  210 
Sphinx.  The,  VI.  82,  83 
Spiti,  Natives  of  the  valley  of, 

Tibet,  V.  •  104 
Spitza,  VI.  15 
Spitzbergeu,   I.    31,  38,  56,    71, 

72.  74,  79,    86,  94,   95,  98,  VI. 

215 
Spit/,  Cop,  or  Compass  Moun- 
tain, South  Africa,  VI.  150 
Sponge  and    C(u-al   lisheries  of 

Europe,  VI.  220 
Sporting  on  the  Pampas,  III. 

230 
Spotted    Bower   Bird   of   Aus- 
tralia, The,  IV.  *  105 
Sprague's  River,  I.  299 
Sl>ring ;  often  a  period  of  intense 

cold  in  the    Arctic  Regions, 

I.  13 
Spring  Bay,  Tasmania,  IV.  130 
Springfield  city,  the  capital  of 

Illinois  State,  II.  115 
Springfield  city,  Ohio  State,  II. 

203 
Spring  Valley,  II.  63 
Spruce  fir,  1.20,  'lOl 
Squam  Lake,  II.  231 
Squatters,  Australian,   IV.  223 

—226 
Squatter's  ladies.  Character  of 

the,  IV.  223 
Squaw,  An  old,  I.  •205 
Squier,  Mr.,  111.  302,  313,  314, 

316 
Srinagar,  the  capital  of  Kash- 
mir, V.  251,  •  250 
lit.    Anthonv,     Minnesota,    II. 

109,  110,  111  ;  Falls  of,  U.  110, 

111,  Pinto  H 
St.  Augustiuo  city,  Florida,  II. 

179 
St.  Bartholomew's  Island,  West 

ludies,  II.  307,  VI.  303 
St.  (loud,  Miimcsota,  II.  109 
St.  Croix  River,  II.  110 
St.  Denis,  Bourbon  Isle,  VI.  183 
St.  Etienne,  VI.  263,  264 
St.  Francis  River,  II.  123 
St.  George  Island,  I.  304 
St.   Helena,  VI.    187,   191,  192, 

•  193,  194 
St.  Helen's,  Mount,  I.  307 
St.  Jago  Island,  VI.  I'.H 
St.  James's    Bay,    St.   Helena, 

VI.  192 
St.  John  Island,  III.  97 
St.  John,  Isle  of,  I.  2.32 
St.  John,  Major ;    his  estimate 

of  the  population  of  Persia,  V. 

315 
St.  Jolin  River,  Florida,  II.  179, 

•181,  'ISl 
St.  John  River,  New  Brunswick, 
I.  228  i  falls  on  the,  •  232 


St.  John's,    Ncwfouudland,    I. 

220 
St.  John's  Kiver,  South  Africa, 

VI.  155 
St.  John  town.  New  BrunHwick, 

I.  '227,  2:«) 

St.  Juan  de  Fuc*  Strait,  I.  'iW 
St.  KittH   Island,  West  ludies, 

II. :«)« 
St.  Lawrence  Eivcr,  I.  198,  210, 

219,  227,   2.35,  2:(S,  212,  II.  HO, 

110,  IM  '202,  211;  its  junction 

with    the    Ottawa,    1.    •212; 

islands  at  the  mouth  of,  •  213 
St.  Louis,  Africa,  VI.  119,  183 
St.    Louis,    Missouri,    II.    102, 

106,  11.5,  116,  •117,  118—122 
St.  Marie  Isle,  VI.  183 
St.  Mark's  city,  Florida,  II.  179 
St.  Mary  Island,  West  Africa, 

VP  119 
St.  Michaol's,  Azores,  VI.  198 
St.    Nazaire,     Bay   of    Biscay, 

VI.  20I, 
St.    Nicholas    Bay,    Brunswick 

Peninsula,  Pbitu  23 
St.  Paul  Island,  I.  304 
St.  Paul's,  the  capital  of  Minne- 
sota, II.  109,  IK) 
St.  Petersburg,  VL  211,  251,  252, 

255 
St.  Quentin,  VI.  263 
St.   Thomas,   West   Indies,   II. 

•.-iOS,  ;!07 
St.  Thomas  Island,  III.  97,  98 
St.  Thomas  Island,  VI.  74,  l:i5, 

112 
St.  Vincent  Island,  West  Indies, 

11.306 
St.  Vincent's  Island,  VI.  194 
Stage     coaches     of     Western 

America,  II.  •  25 
St;unboul,    or    Constantinople, 

VI.  '25,  199 
Stanley,  Falkland  Islands,  III. 

255,  257 
Stanley,  Mr.   H.   M.,  VI.    1.36, 

138 
Stauovoi     mountains,     Siberia, 

V.  11 
Stimthorpe,  Queensland,  IV.  214 
Stiiten  Island.  II.  215 
Stiitesmcu,  Meetings    of  Ame- 
rican, II.  168 
Statue  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus at  Colon,  III.  •  (i5 
Stanbbach  waterfall.   The,   VI. 

212 
Stavanger,  Norway,  VL  300 
Steamboat    travelling    on    the 

Orinoco,  III.  •  109 
Steamboat  on  the  Volga,  A,  VI. 

•212 
Steamer  on  the  Lower  Missouri, 

IL'76 
Steppes  of  the  Casjiian,  V.  289 ; 

scene  on  the,  •  301 
Stewart  Island,  IV.  12« 
Stiles  Falls,  Virginia,  II.  •  1C5 
Stoat,  or  ennine.  The.  I.  202 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  VI.  301 
.Stone,  An  ice-borne  block  of,  iu 

Switzerland,  I.  •SO 
Str.ichev,  General,  on  India,  V. 

176,  195 
Stradbroke  Island,  IV.  219 
Strait  of  Magellan,  III.  210,  2:51, 

•251,   2.58,   ■260—269;     view    in, 

•  256  ;  flora.  262 
Straits  of  Malacca,  IV.  278,  V. 

155,  •  156 
"Straitsmen"     of     Tasmania, 

The,  IV.  147-l.W 
Sti-.iits    Settlements,  The,  IV. 

278—281 
Strangers,  American  dislike  of, 

II.  227 

Strassfurtli,  Germany,  VI.  291 
Strawberrj'    Hill,    Penang,   IV. 

281 
Street   in  Hong  Kong,  V.  •  60, 

•65 
Street    in    Mcudoza,    A,    III. 

•221 


Street  iu  San  FrancUco,  A,  I, 

•  312 

Street     iu     Yarkand,    Eiistvm 

Turki'Stan,  V.  •  H-'i 
Street  view  in    BaigoD,  A,  V. 

•  1.57 

Stret^.'iisk,  Amw,rlaud,  V.  7, 10 
Slrouiboll  Ishind,  VI.  '278 
Strong's  Ishind,  IV.  -17 
Sturgeon  Ihihcrics,  V.  299,  302, 

310 
Btymphaliis,  The,  Greece,  VI. 

279 
Styria,  Austria,  VI.  289,  290 
,Sub-Himalayau     countries,    V. 

180 
Suht«rraneati  rivera  of  Europe, 

VI.  212 
Suburb  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  A, 

III.  •  105 

Sucre  city,  Bolivia,  III.  •  ICO, 

178,  179.  182,  18:j 
Sndetic  chain.  The,  VI.  210 
Sudiyeh.  V.  IOS 
Suedia.  Syria,  VI.  13 
Suez,  VI.  70,  81,  178 
Suez  Canal,  VI.  70,  81,  178;  its 

benefit  to  Persian  trade,  V. 

313 
Sugar  cnltiTation  in  Australia, 

IV.  215;  in  Burmah,  V.  Ill; 
in   India,  198 

Sugar  maple.  The.  I.  2.52 
Suidan  town,  Kuldja.  V.  90,  97 
Sukkur  city,  India,  V.  183,  ZIS, 

270,  271 
Sideiman    or    Sulimnn    Moun- 
tains, rivals  of  the  Himalayas, 

V.  188,  2!2 

Sulla  or  Xnlla  Islancht,  IV.  2!1, 

•252 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  VI.  •  113 
.Sultan    of    Tuikey ;    his    vast 
empire.  "VI.  3,  5  ;  his  extrava- 
gant habits,  8;  his  i>rincipal 
palace,  •  9 
Sumoss  River,  II.  79 
Sumatra,  IV.  232.  251,  275-278 
Sumbawa  volcanic  island.  Ma- 
layan Archipelago.  IV.  •3:10 
Summer  and  winter.  ItilTcrcnco 

between,  in  India,  V.  188 
Summer,   Arctic    lake    in    the 

height  of,  I.  •  64 
Summer    encampment     in     an 

American  forest.  A,  II.  •  29 
Summer  in  Arctic  climes,  I.  31 
Siunmer  in  Austraha,  IV.  159, 

100 
Sunai>ee  Lake,  II.  231 
Sunda  Lslands,  IV.  275 
Sundari-tree.  The.  V.  184 
Sunday  in  Greenland,  A,  I.  128, 

131 
Suud.ay  Island,  TV.  86 
Sunflower  River,  II.  183 
Sunnee  sect.  The,  V.  XW.  ^^.  62 
Superior,     Lake ;      "  Pictured 
Rocks  "  on,  IL  •  113  ;  "  Grand 
Chapel  Rocks,"  •  197 
Surat,  Bombay;    English    fac- 
tory at,  V.  235,  257 
Surica,  Old  Indian  tombs  in  the 

island  of.  III.  •  181 
Surinam,  UI.  r3-2,  123,  121 
Surinam  River,  III.  123;  view 

on  the,  Pl.it,- 21 
Sus  province,  Morocco,  VI.  IIS 
Susa.  View  of,  VI.  •  100 
Susquehanna  River,  II.  •  212 
Sutlcj  River,  V.  2.50,  251 
Suwannee  River,  Floritla.IT.  179 
Swaheli  race.  The,  VL  178,  ITV, 

ISl 
Swallow  Island,  FV.  43.  54 
Swan,  The  Black,  of  Australi.), 

&c.,IV.  "W",  167 
Swan  River.  Australia,  IV.  *209 
Swat,  The  Akhond  of;  his  mys- 
terious influence,  V.  279,  2^ 
Swatees,  The,  V.  '2'*4 
Swatow.  View  of,  in  the  province 
of  Quang-tuug,  China,  V.  •37» 
39 
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Swazis,  Soutli  Africa.  VI.  143 
Sweden,  VI.   222,  231,   2!)6,  299, 

300;    area,    299;    iioiiulatiou, 

209 
Swedes,  The,  VI.  £25,  287,  29C, 

299 
Sweet  Water  Digrings,  II.  90 
■*  Sweet  waters  uf  Jiurope,"  By 

the,  VI.  •  12 
Swine,  Rearing  of,  in  Europe, 

VI.  221 
Switzerland.  VI.  218,  231,  239, 

286,  2il3,  2'Jl ;  population,  294 
Sydney,  Australia,  IV.  *  152,  180 
Sydney  Smith  on  insect  pests, 

III.  80 
Sylhet  district,  India ;  tea  cul- 
tivation, V.  199,  225 
Syn-Dary.i,  V.  99,  276,  279,  295, 

297,  3'Jl,  3U2;    crossing    the, 

•2S9 
Synnado,  Turkey,  VL  35 
Syracuse  city.  New  York  State, 

n.  215 
Syria,  VI.  27,  39-  43 
Syrian  Desert,  VI.  43 
Szt'clnjnyi, Count ;  h'S  researches 

iu  Mongolia,  V.  83 


Tabernacle,    The   Mormon,  in 

Salt  Lake  city,  View  of,  II. 

•61 
Table  Mountain,  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  VI.  150 
Table  Land  of  Northern  India, 

V.  178,  181 
Tabledaud,  The  Tibet,  V.  102. 

178  ;  its  bracing  air  and  genial 

effects,  103 
Tabriz,  Persia.  V.  310,  312,  318; 

the  city  gate,  *  312 
Tacarigua,  Lake,  III.  110 
Ta-chienlu  city,  Tibet,  Y.   107, 

108 
Tachira,  Venezuela,  III.  110 
Tacubaya,  Mexico,  II.  295 
Tacurarenbo,      Uruiruay,      III. 

204 
Tacunga  plateau,  Ecuador,  III. 

92 
Tadjik  race.  The,  Central  Asia, 

V.  282,  290,  296 
Tadmor,  VI.  -41 
Taeping  rebellion,  V.  27,  43,  47, 

83 
Tafllet,  Morocco,  VI.  96, 112,  113 
Tagil     fortress,     Kamtchatka, 

V.  3 

TagUsk,  Siberia,  V.  15 

Tagus.  The  Eiver,  VI.  211,  273 

Tahiti,  or  Otaheite.  IV.  68—71, 
'  72  ;  Lord  Byi-on's  description 
of  the  island,  70  ;  typical  men 
of,  •  69  ;  French  aggressions 
on,  70 

Tii-Hoo,  Lake  of,  V.  30 

Tai-shan  ;  celebrated  fountain 
at,  V.  33 

Taiw.au  foo,  the  capital  of  For- 
uiosa,  IV.  299 

"Taj  Mahal,"  the  monument 
erected  by  Shah  .Tchan  to  his 
queen,  Mumlaz-i-Mahal,  V. 
210 

Tajurra.  or  Tajurrah,  Abyssinia, 

VI.  79,  8.) 

Ta-Kau-Kan,  Formosa,  IV.  300. 

•301 
Takhtapul,  the  eapita.1  of  Afghan 

Turkestan,  V.  282 
Talauianoa^,    Indian    tribes    of 

Costa  Kica,  III.  47 
Talca,  Chili,  IIL  281,  286 
Tali-abuano,  Chili,  III.  284 
Tiillahasste    city,    Florida,    II. 

179 
Taljioor  Ameers,  The,  V.  251 


Tamarida,  Socotra,  VI,  71 
Tamarugal,  Peru,  111.  .30J 
Tamaya,  ChiU,  111.  281 
Tammerlaue,      the      European 
n.ame  of  Ttmoor  Leng,  V.  200, 
201,  301 
Tamasui,  Formosa.  IV.  299,  .300 
Tanganyika,  Lake,  VI.  86,  136, 
175,  176 ;  encampment  on  the 
shores  of.  *  177 
Tangiers,  VI.  110,  111,  113,  •  118, 

198 
Taujore,  Matb-as,  V.  227,  228 ;  a 

pagoda  an,  *  229 
Tauua,  Island  of,  IV.  54,  *  51 
Tanta,  Egypt,  VI.  81,  84 
Tapacari,  Boli\-ia,  III.  175 
Tapti  Kiver,  India,  V.  232 
Taranaki,  Nem  Zealand,  IV.  '  86, 

114,  115,  116 
Tarantchi  tribe,  V.  94,  95,  97, 

101 ;  a  mosque  of  the,  *  100 
Taiapaca,  Peru,  111.  292,  .'.Oa 
Tarija,  BoUvia,  III.  179,  182,  183 
Tarim  River,   Mongolia,  V.  78, 

79,  81.,  88 
Taroos,  or   inhabitants  of   the 

Terai,  V.  181 
"Tartar,*"    The   term,    V.    77; 

rac3s  inclndel  in  it,  78 
Tartai-s,  The,  VI.  235,  216,  284 
Tartary,  Gulf  of,  V.  7 
Ta3hktnd,  the  capital  of  Ens- 
sian  Central  Asia,  V.  S6,  98, 
291,  297,  301;  Dr.  ^cbuylfr's 
descrip;ion  of  the  town,  298, 
299 
Tashkurgan  (s-e  S-rikul) 
Tasman,  the  navigator,  IV.  123, 

151 
Tasmania,  IV.  128—151 ;  its  dis- 
covery by  'i  asman,  1  JO ;    ori- 
ginal   name     Van    Diemen's 
Land,  12ti  ;  general  character- 
istics,   130  —  132  ;    resources, 
animals,    and    cHmate.    132— 
1 36  ;  towns  and  men,  136  - 147 ; 
the"    straitsmen,"    147 — 150; 
prospects,  1.50 
Tatars  or  Tartars,  The,  VI.  24 
Tattooing    of    the    natives    of 
Ponai^e,  Caroline  Islands,  IV. 
•49 
Ta  tsing  Eiver,  China,  V.  26 
Taunas  mountains,  VI.  209 
Taup-j,  View  of  Lake,  New  Zea- 
land, IV.  •  113 
Tauianga   town    and    Imrbour, 

New  Zealand.  IV.  119 
Tam-is  city,  Persia,  V.  318 
Taurus  mounta  n-range,  VI.  27, 

33,  38,  39 
Tcharshembah,  VI.  46 
Tchemoistotehinsk,  Siberia,  V. 

15 
Tchimpantzi,    Euincd    city   of, 

Kuldja,  V.  96 
Tchin  tcha-ho-dzi  city,  Kuldja, 

V.  96 
Tchugutchak,  Kuld,ja,  V.  94 
Tea :  supposed  to  prolong  life, 
V.  30 ;  sorting  in  China;  •3:i ; 
how  made  in  Tibet.  104,  103  ; 
cultivation  iu   Bunuali,  114; 
plantations    in    Assam,    225 ; 
the  quantity    exported  from 
Assam,  225 
Teak-tree,  The,  V.  116,  125,  123, 

196 
Tea-plant,  The,  V.  *  225 
Tea-pot,  A  Tibetan,  V.  103 
Tebicnari,  Paraguay,  III.  102 
Tees.  The  Eiver,  VI.  3ii2 
Tehamah,  Arabia,  VI.  .30,  C3 
Teheran,  the  present  capital  of 
Persia,  V.  300,  .307,  310,  318; 
the  Shah's   jia'aee  a*",  "  305 ; 
the  old  South  Gate  at,  '303 
Tehri,  Buudclkhuud,  V.  247 
Tebuantepec,    Isthmus  of,    II. 

250,  III.  2,  3 
Tekke  tribe,  Turkoman  country, 

V.  291,  292 
Tell  country,  The,  VI.  94,  103 


Tenibus  tribes.  The,  South 
Africa.  VI.  154,  155 

Temperature  of  Australia,  IV. 
161 

-Temperature,  Variations  iu  the 
Bohviau,  III.  176 

Temple  of  Muchkounda,  near 
Dholepore,  V.  •  216 

Temple  of  the  Sim.  Island  of 
Titicaca,  Bolivia,  III.  •  185 

Temples  of  the  King,  at  Ulwur, 
Pialc  iS 

Tenasserim,  one  of  the  three 
divLsious  of  British  Burmali, 
V.  123;  its  mountains,  121; 
town,  126 

Tenay.i  Fork,  California,  I.  319 

Teneriffe,  Island,  VI.  105,  198 ; 
Peak  of,  •  196 

Tennent,  Sir  J.  E. ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  view  from  Ad;im's 
Peak,  V.  156 ;  his  account  of 
the  pearl  fishery.  171 

Tennessee,  II.  18.5-190;  de- 
scription of  the  country,  186 

Tennessee  Eiver,  II.  185,  185 

Tenochtitlan,  a  Mexican  city, 
n.  235 

Tensift  Kiver,  Morocco,  Vf.  Ill 

Tequeudama,  Wdtcrfall  of.  111. 
•  81,  90 

Terai,  The,  V.  181 ;  tea  ctUtiva- 
tion,  225 

Terc-rira  Islmd,  Azores,  VI.  118 

lerok  Kiver,  V.  i03 

Termination  Land,  VI.  1S3 

Tenniiius  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
way at  Colon,  III.  •  61 

Temate,  IV.  24>;  Dutch  hou-so 
in  the  i-laud  of,  IV.  *  215 

Terragoua,  VI.  270 

Te  Tarata  hot  springs.  New 
Zealand,  II.  95 

Tete  Janno  Cache  Pass,  II.  35 

Teutons,  The,  VI.  226,  254,  25S, 
262,  283,  287,  28S 

Texan  horseman.  A,  II.  144 

'lexans,    Manners    of   the.    If. 

lis 

Texas,   State    of,  II.  138—150; 

its  bays  and    harbours,  138 ; 

statistics,       139;       lu-incipal 

cities,  140;    the  people,  116; 

the  negro,  148 
Tezcuco,    a    Mexican  lake,   II. 

251 
Thai,  or  Muang  Tl  ."-i,  a  native 

name  for  Siam,  V.   127,   134, 

139 
Tlialicha,  the  smallest  indepen- 
dent state  iu  the  world,  V.  286 
Thames,  The  Eiver,  1.  192,  263, 

VI.  211 
Thank-God  Bay,  I.  74 
Thaso,  Island  of,  VI.  17 
Tbasos,  VI.  3 
Theebaw,  King  of  Burmah,  V. 

114,  118 
Thebes,  VL  86,  87,  282 
Theiss  Eiver,  Hnugai-y,  VI.  289. 
Thersesopohs,  Brazil,  III.  106 
Theseus,  Temple  of,  Athens,  VI. 

282 
Thessaly,  VI.  16,  17,  239,  179 
Thian-shan    mountains,  V.  78, 

81.  86,  92,  67,  98,  286, 295 
Thibet  (.see  Tibet) 
Thief,  High-handed  career  of  a, 

in  Borneo,  IV.  262 
Thieves.   India  formerly  beset 

with,  V.  187 
Thompson  Eiver,  II.  39 
Thomson,  Mr. ;  his  account  of 

the  Malacca  Straits,  &c.,  IV. 

281,  282  ;  of  China,  V.   27.  28, 

35,  36,  39,  55;  of   Siam,  136; 

of  Cochin-China,  151, 152 
Thorshavu,  the  capital  of  the 

Faroe  Islands,  VI.  •  300 
Thousand  Isles,  Lake  of  the,  IL 

215 
Thrace,  Valley  of,  VI.  17,  23 
Three  Brothei-s,  The,  I.  292,  295 
Thuu,  Lake  of,  VI.  291 


Tliunder  Bay,  II.  198 

Thur    Desert,    or     "  Valley  of 

Death,"  V.  181 
Thiiringerwald,  The,  VI.  210 
Thursday    October    Christian, 

IV.  176 

Tiahnanacu,  or  Tia-Hu  luuco, 
III.  •  173,  •  177.  31:j 

Tibagy  valley,  Brazil,  III.  131, 
152,  I5t 

Tiber,  The  Eiver,  Vf.  229,  274 

Tiberias.  Sea  of,  VI.  28,  43 

Tibet,  V.  101—111 :  its  vario'is 
names,  Tibet,  Tubet,  Bod, 
Bot,  or  Bodyul  (the  land  of 
Bod),  101 ;  area  and  itojiula- 
tion.  101 ;  the  Himalay.t 
Mountains,  102  ;  height  of  the 
plateau,  103 ;  lakes,  103 ; 
mineral  riche.^  of  the  country, 
103 ;  use  of  tea  among  t-.c 
Tibetans,  IM  —  103  ;  com- 
merce, 108—110;  the  capital, 
Llrista,  111 

Tibetan  tea,  V.  104.  100 

Tibetans,  Customs  of  the,  V. 
102 ;  winter  diess  of  the,  IwD 

Tibet  plateau ;  its  flora,  V.  194 

Tidikett,  VI.  96 

Tidore  Island,  IV.  216 

Tiendong  Hills,  Tiie,  V.  34 

Tien-tsiu  city,  China,  V.  '  29  ;  a 
tradesman  of,  *  4:> 

Tieria  del  Fuego,  III.  2S2, 2G5— 
230 ;  derivation  of  the  name, 
266  ;  its  inhabitants,  263 

Titrrfts  Cttlicntcs,  II  270,  271  ;  a 
ligoon  in  ihe,  *253;  Mexican 
Indians  of  the,  *  269  ;  a  rural 
kitchen  in  the,  *  3*.'l 

Tiger-hunting  with  elcpbauta 
in  India,  V.  *  193 

Tiger,  India  the  home  of  the, 

V.  194 

Tiger  wolves.  The,  IV.  •  133 
Tigris,  Banks  of  the,  VI.  •  33, 

•40 
Tigris,  The  Eiver,  V.  276,  31S, 

VI.  27,  20,  33,  31,  37,  38,  39,  47, 
48,  62 

Timavo,  the  subterranean  river, 

VI.  212 
Timber   in   Australia,   Hauling 

of,  Plate  35 
Timbuctoo,  VI.  96,  107,  110.  134 
Timber       forests       of      North 

America,  I    252 ;  of  Burn. a'', 

V.  123,  125,  126  ;  of  Siam,  127 
Time,  Aztec  method  of  reckon- 
ing, II.  23? 
Time.  Difference  of.  in  c'rcuin- 

navigatiug  the  globe,  IV.  283 
Tiinoor  Leng,  or  Tammerlaue, 

V.  83,  2;;i0,  288,  291.  301 
Timor,  Islands  of,  IV.  230,  231, 

252 255 

Tinghai  city,  China.  V.  34 
Tiuian  Island.  IV.  46 
TinniveUv,  M.adr.a.s,  V.  227,  228 
Tipitapa  "Eiver,  III.  36 
Tipnani    gold    mines,    Bolivia, 

In.  185 
Tirnova,  the  old  capital  of  Bul- 
garia, VI.  •  248 
Tista  Valley,  The,  V.  2G4 
Titicaca,  Lake  and  island.  III. 

86,  171,  172,  173,  174, 177,  •  181, 

1.83,  •  185,  •  192 
TiiipuUo,  Ecuador.  III.  91 
Tinmen,  Siberia,  V.  13,  16 
Tlalteloclo,   Mexico ;    its  tl'ade 

in  former  times,  IL  298 
Tobacco,  III    Itl;   its  cul'iva- 

tiou  iu  China  and  India,  V.  38, 

75.  199 
Tobago  Island,  West  Indies,  II. 

303 
Tobas  tribe.  Tlie,  JII.  203 
Tobolsk,  Siberia.  V.  2,  13,  16 
Toboga  Island,  III.  .57 
To.antins  Eiver,  III.  129,  130, 

159,  160 
Tocat,  VI.  33,  46 
Tokhtamish  tribe.  The,  V.  292 
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Toltio  (formerly  callcrl  Yrdo) 
city,  Jaimii,  IV.  W7,  ail,  :!12, 
•31? 

ToknKOii  province,  Coroj,  V,  CiJ 

Toieilo,  VI.  L'70 

Tcilimii    Btate,    Colombia,    III, 

hK 

Tnllposa,  Tlio,  VI.  211 
Toll),  Gulf  of,  IV.  -.iSO 
I'oltcc.'J,  The,   II.  -m,   2:W,  2:!8, 

2;j»,  III.  li? 
Tolulii  iiioimtain-peiik,  Mexico, 

ir.  2.^0 

*' Toiul>    of    Joniili,"    Nineveh, 

rialt  r,i 
Touih  of  the  Euiperor  Baher,  V. 

*277 
Tonih  of  Saint  Daniar-Palvan, 

near  Hamarcancl,  V.  *  2117 
Tomb    of    Bayazitl-Hnstani    at 

Charont-I5a.stam,  V.  •  :il7 
Toniboro,    Eruption    of,  Suni- 

bawa,  1 V.  2;i0 
Tomba  of  the  Mamclukos,  VI. 

•80 
Tombstone    in  Cabul,  Curious 

inscription  on,  V.  274 
Tomt^,  the  capital  of  the  Misiouoa 

country,  Parai^uay,  III.  2.'J0 
Tomsli,  Siberia,  V.  2.  l:f.  Hi,  20 
Tonga,  or  Friendly  iHlands,  IV. 

6i 
Tougariro  Mouutaiud,  New  Zea- 
land, IV.  119 
Tonsaa,  VI.  1« 
Touk  native  state,  Kaipootann, 

V.  246 

Touquil,  Philippiuc  Islands,  IV. 

28Ci 
Tonquin,  V.  119,  150 
Tourpiiu,  Gulf  of,  V.  147,  155 
Toou'.r-ting,  or  Toou-ting,  Lalio 

of,  V.  28,  M,  S7 
Toowooniba,    Qucen-^laiid,    IV. 

220 
Topoka  city,  Kansas,  II.  112 
Torres  Strait,  IV.  22(1,  211 
Torgots,  The,  V.  ill,  101 
Tortoises,  Size  and  weight  of, 

IV.  3 
Tortola  Island,  West  Indies,  II. 

30,'!,  III.  38 
Tortuga  Island,    West   Indies, 

II.  307,  III.  102 
Touugoo,  Burmah,  V.  121 
Touraine,  VI.  207 
Tour.iue,  Peninsula  of,  V.  117 
Tours,  France,  VI.  2(>3 
Tower   .Falls,     Wyoming,     II. 

•97 
Tower  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 

Raghes,  Persia,  V.  •310 
Tower  Rock,  The,  ou  the  Mis- 
sissippi, II.  •  121. 
Towns,  List  of  the  pi*incipal,  in 

New  South  Wales,  IV.  170  ;  in 

Victoria,  186  —  193;  iu  Uueens- 

liind,  218-220 
Trade    with   the    Tibetans,    V. 

107-110 
Tr.idesmau  of  Tientsin,  A,  V. 

•48 
Tramontana,  The,  VI,  275 
Tramways  iu  Ba[,'hdad,  VI,  50 
Trauquebar,  V.  227,  228,  S-W 
Trausbalkalia,  Siberia,  V.  2,  9, 10 
Traus-Cuspian  district.  The,  V. 

292 
Trans-Chn    district.   Vegetable 

products  oF,  V.  98 
Trans-Sntlej  States,  The,  V.  251 
Transvaal.  The,  VI,  74,  \Ui,  1,W, 

155,  158,  KiO,  Kil,  102,  160—174; 

area     and     population,    106; 

origin    of     ttie    colony,    166 ; 

character  of  the  country,  167  ; 

habits  of  the  Boers,  170,  171  : 

the  towns,  171,  172 
Transvaal  '*  towns,"  VI.  171 
Transylvania,  VI,  286,  2<>0 
Trausylvanian  Alps,    The,       I. 

210,  281 
Trausylvanian  Udountaius,  I  he, 

VI.  210 


Traps  for  foxoa,  I.  201 

Trapper.  The  free,  1.  178,  170; 
ha/ardr,us  life  of  the,  18"; 
coslume  <•!  a  lnipp(!r,  I.  •  153  ; 
the  occupation  of  a  trapjier 
fast  disappearing,  188;  trh:ks 
l»raetised  t)y  the,  210  ;  life  of  a 
Canadian  trapjier,  211 

Trapper's  bride.  A,  I.  170 

Travancorc,  Madrius,  V.  227, 
215,  250 

Travellers'  tree.  The,  VI.  •  181, 
182 

Travelling  in  Griquahmd,  i'.uh 
50 

Travelling  in  Madagascar,  VI. 
184 

Travelling  in  Pern,  111.  175, 
170 

Travelling,  Time  formerly  oc- 
cupied iu,  IV.  287 

Treaty  of  Bjrl  n.  The,  VI.  239, 
141 

Trobizond,  VI.  33,  35,  47 

1'rec. rafts  ou  the  North  Amr*- 
rican  rivers,  I.  ii55f  256,  IL 
•104 

Trees,  Absence  of,  iu  the 
Arctic  Regions,  I,  ;i3 

Trccf ,  Law  regarding  the  plant- 
ing of,  iu  Japau,  IV,  306 

Trees  of  the  American  forests, 
I,  •  237,  •  2.53,  262,  263  ;  of  Cali- 
fornia, •  277,  310,  32J  ;  of  Van- 
conver  Island,  II,  •  17  ;  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  I.  •  177,  II. 
.55;  of  Central  AmericLi,  III, 
79,  RO;  of  Chili,  IJI,  282  ;  of 
Australia,  IV,  •  153  162,  •  165; 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  IV, 
230,  231,  •  233, 2,55 ;  of  Burmah, 

V,  H5,   110  ;     .f  Brazil,  III. 
133  -143,  154       ,0  ;  of  Europe, 

VI.  218 ;  of  Jap-m,  IV,  3i)6 
Trenton  city,  Uuitcd  States,  II. 

218 
Trenton  Falls,  II.  215 
Tres  Bocas,  Argentine  R^ipublie, 

III,  2l8 
Trcvauderuni,  or  Trivauderum, 

Malabar  eoiust,  V.  182,  227 
Trichiuopoli,   Madi-aa,    V.    227, 

22  S 
Trieste,  VI.  290 
Trikhula,  VL  26 
Trinc^omalee,    Ceylon,    V.    16 1, 

175 
Trinidad,  II,  S05,  303,  314,  315, 

III   82,  114 
Tnuldad  city,  Colorado,  II,  67 
Trinidiul  town,  Bolivia,  III,  184 
'1  rinity  Harbour,  Texas,  II.  138 
Trinity  Laud,  VI,  183 
Tripoli,  VI.  5,  W,  4i,  71, 93,  90, 93 
Tristan  da  Cuuha  Island,  VL  187 

—191,  104 
Tristan  Islanders,  VI.  189—191 
Trollhata,  Sweden,  VI.  212 
Trollope,  Mr.  Anthony,  on  our 

coKuiial   possessions,    IV.    95, 

97,  99,   lo7,    108,    12(1,    140,  159, 

171,  198,  205,  VI.  147,  149,  163, 

lot 

Trom.oii,  Norway,  VI,  300 
Ti-ondhjeni,  Norway,  VI,  300 
Tropical  climbers,  II,  "  218 
Tropical    forest.    Exploring  a, 

IU.  ^13 
Troy  city.  New  York,  U.  214, 

215 
Troy,  the  classic  city,  VL  28,  58 
Trubia,  Spain,  VI.  270 
Tnickee  River,  I.  315,  II.  62 
Trujilla,  Peru,  III.  2!)2 
Ti-iyilla.  Venezuela,  III.  110 
Truxillo,  III.  42,60,  62 
Tsjii^ain,    a    foinner    capital  of 

Burmah,  V,  121 
"Tsampa,"   the    food    of    the 

Tibetans,  V.  100 
Tshi  negroes,  The.  VI,  127 
"Tsiam,"    or    "Champa,"   the 

tr,ilitional     inhabitants      of 

Cambodia,  V.  139 


Tsiamjia,  Anain,  V,  147,  Ilfl] 
T,sing  d>  nasty,  Tin-,  V,  77 
Tsi-tHi-liar,  or  Northern  Mant- 

chliria.  V.  75  ;  eitv  of,  75 
TH<jnioriri  Salt    Ijiike,  Western 

Tibet,  V,  •  105 
Tsugaru  Straits,  IV,  315 
Tucson  city,  Arizona,  II,  71 
Tueucas,  Venezuela,  HI,  114 
Tucnnian    city    ami    province, 
Argentine  Republic,  III.  211, 
215 
Tucumuna,  Bi>livia,  III,  183 
Ttie-dilk-kiang  Itivcr,  V,  147 
Tni,  The.  or  I*ar-on  Bird  of  New 

Zealand,  IV.  •  104 
Tala  town,  Rus,^ia,  VI.  252 
Tulare  Lake,  I,  315 
Tulooni,  Aztec  ruin  at,  Yucatan, 

II,  •  265 
Tiilyiui,  Philippine  Islands,  IV. 

286 
Tundrus^   or    l&ndmt,  the    low- 
land   plains    of    the    Arctic 
Regions,   I.  26.  27,  V.  11  ;  of 
Europe,  VI.  20S,  218 
Tungan,  The,  or  Dungau  people, 

V.  83,  94,  95,  06,  101 
Tunguevil.ago.  Zanzibar,  VI.  179 
Tungoose  barbarians.  The,  V.  0, 

75 
Tungoose  encampment.  A,  V.  •  8 
Tung-sau-sheug,  Mautchuria,  V. 

71 
Tuugiii-agua       mountain-peak, 

Andes,  III.  86,  93 
Tunis,  VI,  5,  71,  92,  95,  98.  99— 
103,  107 :  its  ports  and  cities, 
100 ;   Freucli  and  Italian  de- 
signs   ou    {the    former  siuce 
consummated),  102;  railways, 
103 
Tunia  city,  Colombia,  III.  88 
Tuolumne  River,  California,  I. 

319 
Tupis  tribe.  The,  III,  20J 
Tupiza,  BoUvia,  III,  182, 183 
Tupungato  mountain-peak,  IIL 

Turbali,  VL  33 

Turfau  shawls,  V.  86,  92 

Turin,  Italy,  VI.  276 

Turkestan,  V.  270,  275 

Turkestan,  Chinese,  V.  83—92  ; 
history,  83 ;  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  country,  84;  its 
principal  cities,  86 — 92 

Turkey  in  Europe  (see  European 
Turkey) 

Turkey  in  Asia  (.tec  Asiatic  Tur- 
key) 

Turkey  Proper,  VI.  15-26 

Turki  tribes,  The,V.  HI 

Turkish  army,  Ilic,  VI.  20 

Turkish  Bey,  A,  VL  ^24 

Turkish  Empire,  The,  VI.  1—69  : 
history,  1—3  ;  divisions  and 
government,  3—7 ;  population, 
5  ;  finance,  7 — 10  ;  land  tenure, 
10—14  ;  Eurojiean  Turkey.  15 
—26  ;  Asiatic  Tiirk-y,  27—69 

Turkoniau  country.  The,  V.  289, 
291—294;  probable poi)uIation, 
294 

Turkoman  women,  V.  •  292 

Turkomans,  V.  290,  291,  29* 

Turks,  VI,  231,  216,  279,  284,  287; 
their  power  in  former  times,  2 

Turrialba  mouutaiu-iicak,  Cor- 
dilleras, 111,4'i 

Turukhansk,  Siberia,  V.  20 

Tuscany,  VI.  273 

Tuski  Land,  V.  I 

Tutii-oriu,  V.  227 

Tuz  Gel  salt  lake,  VI.  2S 

Tycoon,  not  a  Jaixiueso  word, 
IV.  311 

Tyi>es  of  Slavonic  races  (Aus- 
tria), VI.  •  m 

Types  of  the  Romanic  races 
1  Italy),  VI,  '232 

Typhoon,  The,  V,  31,  61 

Tyie.  or  Sur.  VI.  41 

Tyrol,  The,  VI.  2SS,  290 


U. 

Ucayalo  nivor,  III,  1.31, 171 

Uilong  River,  V.  l.iK 

Uem.ul-BiliMl,  the  capital  of 
Baikh,  V,  282 

UgriauH,  The.  VI,  229,  23),  235 

Ujiji  ficttlcmeot,  EuHt  Africa, 
VI,  175 

Ulunda,  West  Africa,  VI.  1 12 

Ulwiir,  Iiiclia  ;  iujitis<iteuiii  <it 
Rajah  Buktawur  at,  V.  '219; 
Templesof  the  Kiligut,  I'lilc  i8 

Umenak  Island,  1.  '.^Ki 

Unipqna  Valley,  I.  IIO-J 

United  Slates,  I.  261—320,  II. 
l-Kil;  the  Furthest  West.  I. 
261—28:!;  the  Pacific  sbiiie, 
284—302;  the  Pacific  tcrri- 
lories  and  fetntes,  .'i02— .'i20  ;  Ibo 
industricH  and  the  men  of  tLo 
I'lK'itle  slftpe,  II.  1 — 41;  tlio 
Rocky  Mountuin  states  and 
territories,  '42—74 ;  the  iirairicB 
cast  and  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  74-88 ;  the  Won- 
derland of  America,  88 — 99  ; 
Nebraska.  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Kansoj^,  Wisconsin,  and  Illi- 
nois, ltO-115;  Missouri,  Ar- 
kauta''.  the  Indian  territory, 
and  Louisiana,  116;  Texas, 
Marj'land,  and  Virginia, 
137 — 154  ;  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  155  -173  ; 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  ant 
Kentucky,  174 — 194;  Indiiiun, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Peniisylvauiji, 
New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware,  194  —  219  ; 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Now 
Hampshire,  and  Maine,  219— 
234 

United  States,  Wheat  supplies 
exported  from,  VI.  3'J2 

Upas  tree,  The,  of  Java,  IV. 
267,  268,  •  269 

Upernivik,  North  Greenland,  I, 
"108,  110,  123 

Upper  Burmah,  V.  115 

Upi)er  Egypt,  VI,  87 

Upper  Guinea,  VI.  73,  133 

Upper  Himalaya,  Plunta  pcca- 
liar  to  the,  V.  194 

Upper  Mississippi,  Views  iu  the, 
II,  •  80,  •  101,  •  124 

Upper  Niger,  The,  VI,  133 

Upper  Nile,  The,  VI,  85 

Upper  Parana  River,  III.  198, 
203,250 

Upper  Sindh,  The,  V.  233 

Upsal.  Sweden,  Vl.  303 

Ural  Mountains,  V.  12,  16,  YI. 
199  211   2443 

Ural  hlvc'r,  V,  30!.  VI,  201 

Uramiyah,  Armenia,  VI,  38 

Urcbah,  Bundelkhuud,  V.  217 

Urgel,  The  Bishop  of,  VI.  272 

Urmeueta,  Chili,  IU.  281 

Urmia,  Lake,  V.  307 

Urubamba  River,  HI.  •237, 
•  309 

Uruguay,  III.  127,  170,  193,  2M 
— 207,  2  W  ;  area  and  popula- 
tion. 234 ;  commerce  and 
revenue.  205 

Uruguay  River,  III,  83, 193,  2M, 
205,  2U8,  210,  '232,  250 

Ush  Turfan  city.  Eastern  Tur- 
kestou,  V,  91 

Uspallata  Pass,  The,  III,  •  213, 
220,  279 

Usuri  River,  V.  8,  fl 

Utah  Lake,  II,  59.  OJ 

Utah  Territory,  IL  60.  62,  67 ; 
derivation  of  the  name,  II,  62 ; 
the  area  and  ]>opulatiou  of, 
62 

Utamish  family  of  Turkomans, 
The,  V,  292 

Ulc  Indians,  II.  62;  a  chief  ot 
the,  •  4  J 
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titrcclit  settlomcnt,  Trausvaal, 

VI.  1C7 
Uzbeks.  01-  "Uslie=rs,  The,  V.  'JS, 

mi,  2S9,  290,  295 


Vaal    Eiver,  "VI.   Ii6,  147,  149, 
163,  1C7;  bauks  o£  tlie,  ♦1J4; 
ferry  on  tbe,  *  165 
Valdai  Hills.  Russia,  VI.  247 
Valdivia,  III.  262,  263,  275,  282, 

283,  288 
Valencia,  Spain,  "V^.  270 
Valenciennes,  VI.  263,  261 
Valentia,   Venezuela,    III.  100, 

I'M,  110,  111 
V.alladoU.l,  VI.  267 
Vambery,   tiie   Hungarian    tra- 

Teller,  V.  273,  200 
Valle  district,  Bolivia,  III.  171, 

176,  183 
Valley  of  the  Bnbblinsr  Waters, 

View  of  the,  Utah,  II.  •  56 
Valley  of  the  Cordillei-a,  View 

in  the.  Chili,  Plate  29 
Valparaiso,  Chih,  III.  264,  274, 
275,   281,  *284,   286,   287,   288, 
28;i,  290;   signification  of  the 
name,  271 
Vancouver    Island,  I.   196,  244 
216,  247,  248,  259,  266,  208,  2G9, 
271,  279,  n.  36,  39 
Van    Biemen's    Land  {see   Tas- 
mania) 
Vanilla,  II.  •256,  263 
VM-dar  Eiver,  VI,  17 
Varna,  Bulgaria,  VI.  244 
Vauclose,  VI.  212 
Veddas,    the     first     historical 
poems  of  India,  V.  199,  VI.  228 
Vei^etable  products  of    Green- 
land   inferior    to    those    of 
Europe,  I.  75 
Vcijetable  products  of  Austraha, 

IV.  162— 16t;  of  Brazil,  III. 
132—134, 138-143 ;  of  Buniiah, 

V.  114  ;  of  Incha,  V.  195 ;  of 
Java,  IV.  267 ;  of  the  Mal.ay 
islands,  IV.  255  :  of  the  Philip- 
pines, IV.  289;  of  Siam,  V. 
129,  134 

Vegetation ;  its  rapid  growth 
during  summer  in  the  Arctic 
E.gions,!.  31— 33 

Ve.,'rtati<)n  of  the  American 
praii-ies,  II.  78 ;  of  the  Pam- 
pas, III.  23 1 ;  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  III.  258 

Vehar,  Bombay,  V.  231 

Vcllore,  V.  227,  223 

Venezuela,  III.  9.5—116;  the 
name  a  misnomer,  100 ;  a 
river  scene  in,  *  110;  its  re- 
volutions, 74  ;  its  states  and 
principal  towns,  104—111; 
traits  of  its  inhabitants.  111 
—116  ;  always  in  debt,  113 

Venice,  VI.  273,  276 

Vera  Cruz,  II.  •  237 

Veriigiias,  Central  America,  III. 
58 

Vcrmcjo  Eiver,  Brazil,  170,  193, 
210, 211,  248 ;  the  first  steamer 
on  the,  •  229 

Vermont,  State  of,  II.  227—230; 
its  princiiml  towns,  'SiO 

Vernacular  of  the  Pacific  sloi)os, 
II.  24-31 

Vesuvius,  VI.  205,  210,  275 

Viatapu,  IV.  47 

Vicen/.a,  VI.  274 

Viceroys  of  India,  V.  202 

Vichnda,  III,  90 

Vir-ksbnrg  city.  United  States, 
II,  104,  lO.'i,  lOfi,  18.3,  1st,  187 

Victoria  Alps,  Australia,  IV.  162 

Victoria,  Brazil,  III.  151 


Victoria,  Colony   of,  Austraha, 

IV.  182—193;  early  history, 
182,  183 ;  physical  features, 
l^opulation,  &c.,  183 — 187;  its 
chief  towns,  187 — 193 

Victoria  falls  of  the  Zambesi, 

VI.  ♦  176 
Victoria  Lake,  Egypt,  VI,  86 
Victoria  Lake,    Pamir  Steppe, 

V.  »  285,  287 

Victoria  Land,  VI,  183,  185 
Victoria  Nyanza.  VI,  175.  177 
Victoria  Peak,  British  Colum- 
bia, I.  245 
Victoria  Peak,  Hong  Kong,  V. 

59,  61 
Victoria  Eegia  water-lily.    III. 

•  112,  119 
Victoria  Eiver,  Australia,   IV, 

205 
Victoria.   V.aucouver  Island,  I 

174,  245,  -Ue,  247,  248,  249,  250, 

272,  II,  '  2U,  31,  34,  38,  39  ;  the 

harbour,  *  16 
Victoria,    Venezuela,    III.    84, 

108,  162 
Vicuna,  The,  III.  188,  190,  218 
Vidiena,  Bulgaiaa,  VI.  244 
Vienna,  VI.  283,  289 
Villa  de  San  Xavier,  III.  250 
Villa  Franca,  Paraguay,  III,  202 
Villa  Occidental,  Paraguay,  III. 

202 
Villa  Eica,  Paraguay,  III,  200, 

202 
Village  fete  in  Eussia,  VL  •  201 
Village  in  Borneo,  View  in  a, 

IV.  •  261 
Village   iu  French  Guiana,  A, 

III.  •  121 

Village    in     the    Orange    Free 

State,  A,  VI.  •  16-4 
Villarica    mountain-peak,     HI. 

272 
Villeta,  Paraguay,  III.  202 
Vincent,   Mr, ;    his  description 

of  Burmah.    Cambodia,    and 

Cochin-China,  V.  125,  126,  142, 

143.  146,  155 
Vindhya  Mountains,  V.  181,  188 
Vine,  Cttltnre  of,  in  Austraha, 

IV.  175;   in  Fi-once,  VL  262, 
263 

Vinh-long    city    and    province, 

Cochiu-China,  V.  151 
Vintage  of  the  Cape  Colony,  VI. 

151 
Virgin  Gorda  Island,  III.  98 
Virginia,  II.  155—167  ;  history  of 
the  state,  155 ;  principal  divi- 
sions,156  ;  climate,  158;  animal 
and  vegetable  resources,  159  ; 
general    description    of    tbe 
state,  161 — 167 ;   views  of  the 
principal  natural  objects,  *  157, 
•1(»,  •161,  ^105,  I'laloVy 
Virgin  Islands,  The,  II,  :w, 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  II,  62,  (k5, 

66,  99 
Vishakpatanam    province,    Ma- 
dras, V.  227 
Vistula  River,  VI.  211,  291 
Vizai.rapatam  town,  V.  227 
Vladivostok,  Siberia,  V,  15 
Voiliaks  or  Votiaks,  The,   VI. 

230,  246 
Vogcl,  Sir  Julius,  IV.   91,  122, 

127 
Voguls,  The  tribe  of.  V.  11 
Volcanic  action  in  the  Nicobar 

Islands,  V.  161 
Volcanoes,  The  principal  ■  — 
JEUa,  or  Etna,  VI.  205,  211, 

278 
Amsterdam  Isle,  VI,  •  189 
Antuco,  Chili,  III,  272,  •  289 
Banda  Isles,  IV.  230 
Corcovado,  Andes,  III.  86 
Cotopnxi,  HI.  86,  91,  92 
3)amu,vaud,    Persia,   V.  305, 

318 
Erebus  and  Terror,  VI.  184 
Gunung-Salok.  Java.  IV.  275 
Uekla,  VI.  •  205,  210 


Volcanoes  {continued)  : — 

Kliuchev,  Kamtchatka,  V.  4 
Malay  Archipelago,  IV.  230, 

231 
Mauno  Loa,  Sandwich  Isles, 

IV.  •  40,  41 
PhiMppiae  Islands,  IV.  290 
youth  America,   III.   86,  91 

—93,  272,  »  289 
Stromboli,  VI.  278 
Tomboro,  IV.  230 
Vesuvius,  VI.  2u5,  210,  275 
Wuseutake,  Japan,  IV.  308 
Volga  Eiver,  III.  87,  V.  ;:01.  VL 
211,    220,  247;  steamboat    on 
the,  *  212 
Volga,  The  Lower,  V.  101 
Volksraad  of  the  Orange  Free 

State,  VI.  163—165 
Volta  Eiver,  VI.  127,  130 
Volturno,  VI.  274 
Voralberg,  VL  290 
Vosges,  The,  VI.  209,  261 
Voyager's   Life,  A,  iu  the  Far 

North,  I.  139-143 
Vj-teri;    gold  discovered  near, 
V.  193 


W 


Wad.ai,  iu  the  Sondan,  VI.  99, 

l:» 
Wahabee  Empire,  The  old,  V  I.  W 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  I.  234,  II. 

50,  58,  88,  90  ;  a  cailou  in  the, 

I.  '  265 
Waht,  M. ;    his  description  of 

Siberian  society,  V.  19 
"Waiauiakarua     viaduct.      New 

Zealand,  IV.  •  93 
Waiau-au  Kiver,   View  on  the. 

New  Zealand,  IV.  •  125 
WaiL;ou  Island,  Malay  Archipe- 
lago, IV,  L34,  243 
"VVaikiki  village,  Honolulu,  IV. 

•37 
Waipio  Valley,  Sandwich  Isles, 

IV.  •  25 

Wairikaori     Island,      Cbatkam 

Isles,  IV.  126 
"VVakhan,     Eastern    Tiukest.an, 

V.  91 

Wakhsh,  a  small  Himalayan 
state,  V.  283 

Wakkerstroom  settlement,  in 
the  Transvaal,  VI.  167 

Waldeck.  Germany,  292 

Waldeck,  M.  cl£  ;  his  description 
of  the  alwrigiual  inhabitants 
of  Centi-al  America,  III.  68 

Wales,  VI.  231 

Walker's  Lake,  Nevoiln,  II.  60 

Walker  Eiver,  II.  62 

Wallace,  Mr.,  IV.  255—259,  270, 
279,  IV.  246,  252 

Walhudiia,  VI.  283,  f»4,  £85 

Wallachians,  The,  VI.  259,  286 

Walla  Walla,  Columbia  Eiver, 
II.  35,  44 

Walloons,  The,  VI.  260,  263, 
286,  287 

Walrus,  Tbe,  I.  83-88;  on  the 
icefields,*  '28;  explorers  dis- 
turbed by  tbe,  ^81;  maternal 
:dlection  of  the,  87 

Walvisch    Bay,    South  Africft, 

VI.  1+4 

Wandering  Jew ;  locality  first 
selected  for  the,  I.  302,  V.  1 

Wantch,  V.  291 

Wapiti,  The,  or  Canadian  stag, 
I.  -2(17 

W.arda    River,   Hyderabad,   V. 

■  219 

War  elephant,  A  Siamese,  V. 
« 136 

Warded.],  Valley  of  the ;  Cap- 
tain Wood's  description  of 
it,  238  V. 


Warren  Hastings,  V.  202.  211 
Warsheikh  coral  islet.  VI.  179 
Warus-Warns    roadstead     and 
village,  Ceram  Island,  IV.  213, 
•244 
Washing  gold  on  the  banks  of 
the    Eiver    Urubamba,    III. 
•297 
Washington  city,  II,  154 
Washington,  Mount,  II.  231,  232 
Washington   Territory,   United 

States,  I.  307 
Washita  Eiver,  II.  123 
Wat,  or    Buddhist   temple,  at 
Bankok.  V.  •  128  ;   at  Angkor, 
Cambodia,  145,  146 
Watauga  Falls,  North  Carolii  a, 

U.  • 173 
Waterberg      mountain  -  range, 

Transvaal,  VI.  167 
Waterfalls,  The    principal  no- 
ticed : — 
Balcony  Falls,  Virginia,  II. 

161,  Plate  16 
"  Bridal  Veil,"  Pennsylvania, 

II.  "  209,  214 
Guayra,  III,  208 
Itamaritz,  Brazil,  HI.  166 
Kaietiu",   Guiana,  III.  •  117, 

118 
Lal-Lal  Falls,  Australia,  IV. 

•  189,  ISO 
Niagara,  II.  •  213,  215 
SchaHliausen,  VI.  212 
Shoshone  Falls,  Snake  Eiver, 

1.307 
St.    Anthony,    IL    110,    111, 

Plate  14 
St.  Jolm  Eiver,  New  Bruns- 
wick, L  •233 
Staubbach,  Switzerland,  VI. 

212 
Stiles    Falls,     Virginia,    II. 

•165 
Snoqualami  Falls,  Washing- 
ton  Territory,  I.  £07,  II. 

Tequendama,  III.  •81,  £0 
Tower  Falls,   Wyomiuir,  II. 

•97 
Victoria  Falls,  on  the  Zam- 
besi Eiver, VI.  •  176 
Watauga,  North  Ciu-olina,  II. 

•173 
Tosemite  Valley,  I.  307,  319, 
VI.  212 
Watliug's  Island,  Bahamas,  I.  7 
Wazan,  Morocco,  V.  Ill 
Weber  CaiSon,  II.  89,  90 
Webster,     Mr.,     his    Physical 
Geography    of    Europe,   VI. 
202,  215,  216,  220 
Wei  Eiver.  China,  V.  38 
Weisee,  Tibet,  V.  107 
Wellesley      Province,     Straits 

Settlements,  IV.  282 
Welhngton  Channel,  I.  -M;  ice- 
pack at  the,  Piute  2 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  IV. 

111-113 
Wells,  Mr. ;  his  travels  in  Brazil, 

III.  151,  1.54—162 
Welsh  language.  The,  VI.  233 
Wends,  The,  VI.  235,  236,  246 
Weser  Eiver,  VL  291 
West  African  settlements,  VI. 

119—142 
Westerwald  mountains,  VI.  209 
West  Indiau  Islands,  II.  SOii,  307 
West  Indies,  Tlie ;  u:eneral  de- 

scrii>tion,  IF.  304-320 
Western  Afghanistan,  V.  273 
Western  Asia,  Map  of,  VI.  4 
Western  Australia,  IV.  207—212 ; 
history,207— 211 :  general  con- 
dition of   the  colony,  211,  212 
Western  Ghauts,  The,  V.  199, 

232,  245 
Western    Himalayas,    The,   V. 

245  ;  view  in  the,  •  ISO 
Western  India,  V.  233,  233,  235, 

•247,  254 
Western  Karenuee,  Burmah,  V. 
123 
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WoatcTu  Tibot.  V.  107,  111 
Wi'Btoin  TurkuHtiui,  V.  L'H2 
Weatlaud,    Nuw    Zuiiliiiul,    IV. 

107 
"Wutuuipkii,  Aliiliimui,  II.  181) 
Wuttor  IhIuiuI,  Miiliiy  Arehipe- 

1»K".  IV.  ^51. 
Wotti-r  Ijiikn,  Sweden,  VI.  212 
WImlo,  A  Ht lauded  Hperniaceti, 

I.  •  1 17 
Wbiile,  Atiackiiv^  n,   with   Itio 

Imnil-hurpooii,  1.  '  101 
Whale  fishery,  ihe,  1. 10.)-12,1, 

315 
Whale  horn  ;  its  uses,  I.  88, 89 
Whaler,  Life  ou  board  of  a,  I. 

lli!»    lU 
Whaler    with    boats  fa.st  to  a 

"  ii.sh,"  I.  »  105 
Whales,  Various  sijocius  of,  I. 

81),  90,  315 
Wlialiug  expeditious,  I.  lUO,  110 

—123 
Wheat,  Growth  of,  in  Auslralia, 

IV.  17-t ;  its  cultivation  in  the 
Far  West,  11.  08 

Wheat,    not    raised    near    the 

Arctic  Circle,  1.  22 
Whidby'a  Island,  II.  75 
White  anta  of  Ceylon,  VI.  ICG 
White  Bear,  The,  I.  91 
White  elciJhant  at  the  Burmese 

Court,  V.  118 
White  KIcpliant,  Siamese  Order 

of  the,  V.  IIW 
White    Fish,  The ;  ita  delicate 

flavour,  I.  191 
White-headed    ea?le  of    North 

America.  I.  •  185,  19ii,  27ij 
White  Indian,  The,  III.  CO 
White  Island,    Auckland,    New 

Zeahiud,  IV.  •  121 
Wkite,    James  ;     bis     perilous 

voyage  throuf^h  the  t'oloniUo 

cation,  II.  ^  49,  51,  5i 
White  idouutains,  Anioorland, 

V.  9 

White  Mountjiina,  United 
States,  II.  21 1,  326,  230,  •  2J2, 
233 

White  Oak  Country,  A  pedes- 
trian journey  through  the,  I. 
271—28(1 

White  Kiver,  The,  II.  103,  IOC, 
123 

White  Russians,  The,  VI.  347 

White  Sea,  Tb.-,  VI.  212,  205 

White  whale.  The,  I.  90 

Whitney,  Mount,  California,  I. 
315 

WhydtUi,  Gold  Coast  country, 

VI.  130 

Wichita  rej^iou,  Texas,  II.  11-i 
Wide  Hay  district,  Queensland, 

IV.  214. 
Wieliezka  salt  mines,  Cracow, 

VI.  289 
Wissiua,  Capt.;  bis  voy:ii^js  to 

Siberia,  V.  12,  20.  21,  22 
Wilczek  Land,  I.  72 
Wild  fowl ;   method  of  capture 

in  Chinese  lakes,  V.  .10 
Wild  horses,  Captiu-e  of,  II.  145 
Wilkes- Land,  VI.  Ib3 
Wilkes,  Lieut.,  VI.  185 
Willamette  prairie,  II.  75, 76,  77 
Willamette  Kiver,  I.  271 
Willamette  Valley,  I.  305 
William's  Creek,  I.  2li() 
Williams,  John,  the  missionary, 

IV.  5i,  CC 
Williamson,  Mr. ;  his  opinion  of 

the  Clmicse,  V.  36,  40,  46,71. 

72.71 
Williamson's  Lake,  II.  00 


Williamflon'a  liiver,  I.  297 

WillianiHtowu,  Australia,  IV. 
187 

WilmiuKlon  town,  North  Caro- 
lina, II.  IC8 

Wilson'a  Promontory,  Australia, 
IV.  178 

Wimond  town,  Minnesota,  II. 
1ij9 

Wind  River,  The,  II.  90,  95 

Windworil  Islands,  II.  :ln5 

Wine,  Supply  ot,  from  Australia, 
IV.  175;  from  South  Africa, 
VI.  151 

Winnebai;(i  Indian,  A,  II.  103, 
107.  •  10.) 

Wmnepe.^',  Lake,  I.  24) 

Winona  town,  Miuucsota,  II, 
109 

Winooski  Kiver.  II.  228 

Winter  but  in  1  he  Saskatchewan 
coimtry,  A ,  I.  •  165 

Winteriu!^  in  the  Far  West,  II. 
31—41 

Winter  scene  in  North  Green- 
land, I.  •  137 

Winter,  Severity  of  the,  in  the 
Frozen  RL■^'ions,  I.  39 ;  at 
Smith's  Siund,  •  45 

Winter's  bark.  The ;  its  use  for 
scurvy,  111.  21)2,  2C3 

Wisconsiu,  II.  74,  114 

Wisconsin  River,  II.  114, 115 

Wives,  ocoujiation  of  the 
Indian,  in  Central  Amci-ica, 
III.  02;  a  multitude  of,  iu 
Fiji,  IV.  62 

Wockwalla,  Ceylon ;  view  ob- 
tained from,  V.  175 

Wolf,  Tho  American,  I.  lOi 

Wolf,  The,  in  Arctic  regions, 
I.  92 

WoltV,  Dr.,  the  traveller  iu 
H..I<hara,  V.  290,  294 

Wolverin'.  The,  I.  •168;  its 
habits,  199,  200 

Women,  Occupations  and  dress 
of  tho  Greenland  and  K-Uimo, 
I.  137,  128 :  their  social  posi- 
tion among  the  fur  traders,  I. 
170;  Canadian  and  American, 
I.  251 ;  cruel  treatment  of, 
among  tho  I'it  River  Imbans, 

I.  299  ;  ill  health  of  those 
dwellinj,'  in  Chugres,  III.  8; 
easy  purchase  of,  iu  South 
America,  III.  73 ;  the  women 
of  I'anama,  77,  78  ;  latest  date 
of  marriage  iu  Formosa,  IV. 
L'98 ;  Turkoman  women,  V. 
•292;  Bulgarian,  VI.  23; 
Moorish,  VI.  114 

Women    of   the    Canipagna   at 

Rome,  VI.  ■■  277 
Woug-toug  village,  Ciuiton,  V. 

•28 
Wonderland  of  America,  The, 

II.  66,  91,  94,  96,  99 
Woo-chang  city,  China,  V.  .35 
Wood,  Oftptnin;  his  account  of 

the  I'amir  Steppe,  &c.,  V.  286, 
2S7 

Wood,  Numerous  kinds  of,  iji 
Brazil,  III.  131,  132 

Wood-oil :  method  of  extract- 
ing, iu  Burmah,  V.  116 

Wood's  Kiver,  I.  299 

Woo-e  Mountains,  V.  55 ;  Bohea 
(tea)  a  mispronunciation  of, 
35 

Wool  crop  of  Colorado,  The,  II. 
70 

Wool,  Exports  of,  from  Aus- 
tralia, iV.  216;  from  South 
Africa,  VL  151 


Worcester,    Capo   Colony,   VI. 

1.54 
World,  Ancient  notions  of  the, 

I.  1  -8 
World  of  a  thouuuud  years  ago, 

The,  I.  1 
Wormwood,  or  Huge-bnsh,  The, 

I.  295 

Wriiy  Hook,  Orange  Free  State, 

VI.  1C3,  llW 
Wunsentake,  .lapauosc  volcanic 

nioiinlain,  IV.  301 
VVurkallay  Barrier,  Tho,  India, 

V.  Ib3 
Wiirtemberg,  'VI.  202 
Wurtemberger,  A,  VI.  •  225 
VVyiiiUid    country.    Gold     dis- 
covered   in  the,   V.  191,  192, 
193  ;  its  coffee  plantations,  199 
Wyuberg,  Cape  Colony,  VI.  154 
Wvomiug,   I.  310,   II.  73,  88— 
SJO,  9-4,  99;    views  m,  II.    '89, 
•  93,  •  96,  •  97 
Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania, 

II.  210;  view  of,  ♦212 


Xaltocan,  Lake,  II.  251 
Xavier,   Fiiinciaco ;    his   shrine 

at  Goa,  V.  257 
Xayamacii,  or  Jamaica,  II.  307 
Xicng  Mai,  the  capital  of  Laos, 

V.  123 
Xochirailico,  Lake,  II.  i^Sl 
XuUa  Isles  {tvc  Sulla) 


Yablonski  Moiuitouis,  V.  78 
Yachou,  Tibet ;  ita  tea  tiude,  V, 

107 
Yiikoob  Beg.  V.  58,  83,  81,  86,  90, 

91,  92,  94,  103  ;  his  conquest  of 

Turkestan,  83 ;   names  lionie 

by,  83  ;  finally  defeated  by  the 

Chinese,  S3 
Yakutsk,  Siberia,  V.  2 
Yale,     Fraser     Kiver,    British 

Columbia,  I.  *  148 
Yalei-lei-kiaug      Kiver,     Mant- 

churia,  V.  71 
Yanaon,     French     settlement, 

Oris.sa  coiust,  V.  257 
Yauez  Pini.on,  IIL  126.  31 
Yang-t«e-Kiaug  Kiver,  CliiLU,  V. 

26— '28,  :!5,  37,  38,  40 
Yangy    Hissur    or    Yanghissar 

city,  V.  86,  •  281 
Yangy  Shahr  fort.  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan, V.  86,  •  89 
"  Yankee,'"  The  term,  II.  219 
Yiipurt,  W.  F. ;  his  adventures 

in  Afghanistan,  V.  273 
Yaracui,  Venezuela,  III.  110 
Yarknnd,  Eastern  Turkestau,  V. 

•  85,  86,  87,  S8,  »  89,  90,  91 ,  92 ; 

the  Yorkandiaus,  87—90 
Yana  Kiver,  Australia,  IV.  182, 

187 
Yassiu  native  state,  India,  V. 

2aj,  284,  285 
■Jazoo  Kiver,  II.  183 


Yellow  n    cr,  V.  26,  27 ;  cluingcn 

in  itM  course,. 26,  i>.'i,  38 
Yellow  Sea,  V.  12,  (,7 
YellowHtono    liuke,    Wyoming, 

II.  •  89,  90 

YellowHtono  Eivcr,    II.  90,  92, 
95,  96,  100;  grand    cafion    of 
tho,  •  93 
Yc-do,  Japan  (wc  Tolcio),  IV.  311 
Yenisei  country,  V,  19 
Yenisei  River,  V.  11,  19,21,  22 
Yeniseisk,  Siberia,  V.  2,  16,  iO 
yc;r6tt-nui(':    ("  Paraguay    tea  '*), 

III.  198— aoO,  250 ;  gntlierinx 
of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraiiu, 
*  193 

Ytrk.il",  Til«t ;  its  salt  triulo, 

V.  107 
Yczd  city,  Persio,  V.  318 
Yczo,  .lu]inil<;se  island,  IV.  305, 

:aj7, 315 
Yokohama  city,  Japan,  IV.  307, 

311, 312 
Yomud,  a  Khivan  tribe,  V  292 
Yosemito  Valley  ;  its  wat4.'rfa]ls, 

1.307,319,  VI.  212 
Yucatan,  II.  2(4,  III.  67 
Yule,  Colonel,  V.  121,  1:»,  140, 

1 42,  ]«,  IW,  158,  159,  2S2, 287 
Yukon  Mountains,  I.  21.3 
Yukon  Kiver,  I.  302 
Yuuga  district,  Bolivia,  III.  174, 

176 
Yunnan  rebellion,  nic, 'V.  30; 

province  of,  32,  S3,  107,  122  j 

mountains  of,  127 
Y'uruuri  gold  mines,  Venezuela, 

III.  101 


Zagazig,  Egypt,  VI.  8-4 

Zaire  River,  VI.  I3i> 

Zambesi  River,  VI.  74,  141,  1.5a, 
175 ;  Victoria  falls  of  the, 
•176 

Zamora,  Venezuela,  III.  110 

Zanskar,  Tibet,  V.  102 

Zanzibar,  68,  74,  175,  178,  179, 
181 

Zanzibar  Arab  family,  VI.  •  160 

Zarafshan  province,  .Russian 
Central  Asia,  V.  294,  301 ;  its 
capital,  Samarcand.  301 

Zarafshan  River,  V.  21)0,  301 

Zarni,  Afghanistan  ;  its  ruins, 
V.  279 

Zealand,  ^^.  287,  297,  298 

Zebel  HflrAn,  or  Mount  Hor,  VI. 
27 

Zeiln,  Ee)pt,  VI.  80 

Zemindar,  an  Indian  lando^l  pro- 
prietor, V.  2:il 

Zicby  Land,  I.  72 

Zoba'ah,  The,  or  pillar  of  sand, 
VL87 

Ziibac,  Santa  Cruz  River,  II.  53 

Zug,  Lake  of.  VI.  391 

Zuider  Zee,  ^^.  295 

Zuli.a,  Venezuela,  III.  110 

Zulus  and  Kailirs,  Dillcrcnco 
between,  VI.  156 

Zulus,  The.  VI.  143,  159;  types 
of  the,  •  156 

Zululand,  VL  74,  143. 157.  158 

Zumpango,  Lake  of,  II.  21<8 

Zurich,  Lake  of,  VI.  294 

ZwartcK'rgcn,  or  Black  Moun- 
tain, VI.  150 
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